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PREFACE. 



When first I went into tihe Church 1 had a curacy intSe middle of Salisbury Plain* 
The Squire of the parish took a fancy to me, and requested me to go with his son to 
reside at the University of Weimar; before we could ^V^ere, Germany became the 
seat of war, and in stress of politics we put into Edmbu(^h, where I remained five 
years. The principles of the French Revolution wate then fully afloat, and it is im- 
possible to conceive a more violent and agitated state of society. Among the first per- 
sons with whom I became acquainted were, Lord Jeffrey, LordMunay ^ate Lord Ad- 
vocate for Scotland), and Lord Brougham; dl of them mamtaining opinions upen political 
subjects a little too liberal for the dynasty of Dundas, then exercising supreme power 
over the northern division of the island. 

One day we happened to meet in the eifffath or ninth story or flat in Buccleugh-place, 
the elevated residence of the then Mr. Jeflfrey. I proposed that we should set up a 
Review ; this was acceded to with acclamation. I was appointed Editor, and remained 
long enough in Edinburgh to edit the first number of the Edinburgh Review. The 
motto I proposed for the Keview was, 

< Tiwui fiMiiaiii madUamur avenaJ 
< We cnltiTate litexatore upon a little oatmeal.' 

But this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we took our present grave motto 
from PMius Synu, of whom none of us,I am sure, had ever read a single Hne ; and so be- / 
gan what has since turned out to be a Yerj important and able journal When I left Ed» 
inburgfa, it fell into the stronger hands of Lord Jefirey and Lord Brougham, and reached 
the highest point of popularity and success. I contributed from England many arti* 
cles, which I have been foolish enough to collect and pubUsh with some other tracts 
written by me. 

To appreciate the value of the Edinburgh Review, the state of England at the pe- 
riod when that journal began should be had in remembrance. The Catholics were not 
emancipated — the Corporation and Test Acts were unrepealed — the Game Laws were 
horribly oppressive — l^el Traps and Spring.Guns were set all over the country — 
Prisoners tried for their Lives could have no Counsel — Lord Eldon and the Court of 
Chancery pressed heavily upon mankind — Libel was punished* by the most cruel and 
vindictive imprisonments — Uie principles of Political £con(»iy were little understood 

^Q Xiaw of Debt and of Conspiracy were upon the worst possible footing — the 

enormous wickedness of the Slave Trade was tolerated — a thousand evils were in exis- 
tence which the talents of good and able men have since lessened or removed ; and 
these efiects have been not a little assisted by the honest boldness of the Edinburgh 

I see very little in my Reviews to alter or repent of: I always endeavoured to fieht 
against evil ; and what I thought evil then, I think evil now. I am heartily glad Uiat 
all our disqualifying laws for religious opinions are abolished, and I see nothing in such 
measures but unmixed good and real increase of strength to our Establishment 

The ideaof dangerfirom the extension of the Catholic religion in England I utterly deride. 
The Catholic faith is a misfortune to the world, but those whose faith it consdentiously 
is, are quite riht in professmg it boldly, and in promoting it by all me«D& ^VasJoL ^ 
law allows. A physician does not say •You willtoe 'woW at •^Kma»^^\s^^^^e^^^ 
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cnhr and imlveraal beneyolence, Dr. Parr does not ap- 
pear to us to have taken a clear and satisfactory yiew 
of the subject. Nature impels us both to good and 
bad actiens ; and even in the former, gives us no 
measure by which we may prevent them from degene- 
rating into excess. Rapine and revenge are not less 
natural than parental and filial affection ; which latter 
class of feelings may themselves be a source of crimes, 
if they overpower (as they frequently do) the sense of 
Justice. It is not therefore, a sufficient justifica- 
tion of our actions, that they are natural. We 
must seek, from our reason, some principle which 
will enable us to determine what impulses of na- 
ture we are to obey, and what we are to resist: 
inch is that of general utility, or, what is the same 
thing, of universal good : a principle which sanctifies 
and umits the more particular affections. The duty of 
a son to a parent, or a parent lo a son, is not an ulti- 
mate jprindple of morals, but depends on the principle 
of universal good, and is only praiseworthy because it 
is found to promote it. At tne same time, our spheres 
of action and intelligence are so confined, that it is bet- 
ter in a great majority of instances, to suffer our con- 
duct to be guided by those affections which have been 
long sanctioned by the approbation of mankind, than to 
enter into a process of reasoning, and investigate the re- 
lation which every trifling event might bear to the gene- 
ral interests of the world. In his principle of universal 
benevolence, Mr. Godwin is unquestionaoly right. That 
it is the grand principle upon which all morals rest — 
that it is the corrective for the excess of all particular 
affections, we believe to be undeniable : and ne is only 
erroneous in excluding the particular affections, be- 
cause, in so doing, he deprives us of our most power- 
ful means of promoting his own principle of universal 
good 'f for it is as much as to say, that all the crew ought 
to have the general welfhre of tne ship so much at heart, 
that no sailor should ever pull any particular rope, or 
hand any individual sail. By universal benevolence, we 
mean^ and understand Dr. Parr to mean, not a barren 
affection for the species, but a desire to promote their 
real happiness ; and of this priodple, he thus speiUcs : 

* I admit and I approve of it as an emotion of which gene- 
ral hspplnesa is the cause, but not as a passion, of which, 
accoroinff to the usual order of humm affairs, it could often 
be the object I approve of It as a disposition to wish, and, 
as opoortunity may occur, to desire and do good, rather 
than harmi to those with whom we are quite unconnected.' 

It would appear, fi'om this kind of language, that a 
desire of promoting the universal good were a pardon- 
able weakness, rather than a fhndamental principle of 
ethics ; that the particular affections were mcapable of 
excess ; and that they never wanted the corrective of 
a more generous and exalted feeling. In a subsequent 
part of his sermon. Dr. Parr atones a little for this 
over-zealous depreciation of the principle of universal 
benevolence ; but he nowhere states the particular af- 
fections to derive their value and their lunlta fh)m their 
■ubeervience to a more extensive philanthropy. He 
does not show us that they exist onfy as virtues, (Vom 
their instrumentality in promoting the general good : 
and that, to preserve their true character, they would 
be frequently referred to that principle aa their proper 
criterion. 

In the latter part of his sermon, Dr. Parr combats 
the general objections of Mr. Turgot to all charitable 
institutions, with considerable vigour and success. To 
ny that an institution is necessarily bad) because it 
wUl not alwasrs be administered with the same zeal, 
proves a little too much : for it is an objection to poli- 
tical and religious, aa well as to charitable institutions ; 
and, from a lively apprehension of the fluctuating cha- 
racters of those who govern, would leave the world 
without any government at all. It is better that we 
^oald have an asylum for the mad, and a hospital for 
the wounded, if they were to squander away 60 per 
gw»{ » of their income, than that we should be disgusted 
vith sore limbs, and shocked by straw-crowned mon- 
afdM in the streets. AU inatitutioos of this Und must 
nflfer the risk of being governed by more or less of 
Z^;^frjad u/eots. The good which one active chap 
rm^eett,andtb0 wiseorderwiiich k» «laUiihea, 



may outlive him for a long period ; and we all hate 
each other's crimes, by which we gain nothing, so 
much, that in proportion as public opinion acquires as- 
cendancy in any particular country, every oubllc insti- 
tution becomes more and more guaranteea from abuse. 

Upon the whole, this sermon is rather the produc- 
tion of what is called a sensible, than of a very acute 
man; of a man certainly more remarkable for hia 
learning than his originality. It refutes the very refu- 
table positions of Mr. Godwin, without placing the 
doctrine of benevolence in a clear light ; and it almost 
leaves ns to sujppose, that the particular affections are 
themselves ultimate principles of action, instead of 
convenient instruments of a more general principle. 

The style is such, as to give a general impression of 
heaviness to the whole sermon. The doctor is never 
simple and natural for a sinele instant. Every thing 
smells of the rhetorician. He never appears to forget 
himself, or to be hurried by his subject into obvious 
language. Every expression seems to be the result of 
artmce and intention ; add as to the worthy dedicatees, 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, unless the sermon be 
done into EnMlith by a person of honour, they may 
perhaps be flattered by the Doctor's politeness, but 
they can never be mucn edified by his meaning. Dr. 
Parr seems to think^ that eloquence consists not in 
exuberance of beautiful images — not in simple and 
sublime conceptions — not in the feelings of the pas- 
sions ; but in a studious arrangement oieonorousj exo^ 
tic, and uequipedal words : a very ancient error, which 
corrupts the style of young, ana wearies the patience 
of sensible men. In some of his combinations of words 
the Doctor is singularly unhappy. We have the din 
of superficial cavulersy the pronctngt of giddy ostenta- 
tion, fluttering vonify, hiuini^ scorn, daiik clod, &c. 
&c. &c. The following intrusion of a technical word 
into a pathetic description, renders the whole passage 
almost ludicrous. 

'Within a few days, mute was the tongue that uttered 
these celestial sounds, and the hand which signed your in 
denture lay cold and motionless in the dark and dreary 
chambers of death.' 

In page 16, Dr. Parr, in speaking of the indentures of 
the hospital, a subject (as we should have thought) 
little calculated for zhetorical panegyric, aaya of 
them — 

< If the writer of whom I am spesking had perused,- as I 
have, your indentures, and your rules, he would have 
found in them seriousness without austerity, earnestness 
without extravagance, rood sense without the trickeries of 
art, rood language without the traDpinffs of rhetoric, and 
the firmness of conscious worth, rather than the prandngs 
of giddy ostentation.* 

The latter member of this eloge would not be wfaoUy 
nnintelligible, if applied to a spirited coach horse ; but 
we have never 3ret witnessed the phenomenon of a 
prandng indenture. 

It is not our intention to follow Dr. Parr through the 
copious and varied learning of his notes ; in the peru- 
sal of which we have been as much delighted with the 
richness of his acquisitions, the vigour of his under- 
standing, and the genuine goodness of his heart, as we 
have been amused with his ludicrous aelf-importance, 
and the miraculous simplicity of his character. We 
would rather recommena it to the Doctor to publish an 
annual list of worthies, aa a kfaid of atimulus to lite- 
rary men ; to be included in which, will unauestiona- 
bly be considered aa great an honour, as tor a com- 
moner to be elevated to the peerage. A line of Greek, 
a line of Latin^ or no line at all, subsequent to each 
name will distinguish, with sufficient accuracy, the 
shades of merit, and the degree of immortality con- 
ferred. 

Why should Dr. Parr confine this eulogomasdB to 
the literary chanetera of this island alone? In the 
univeraity of Benarea, in the lettered kingdom of Ava, 
among the Mandarins at Pekin, there must, donbtleasi 
be many men who have the eloqaence of * Bs^poso^ 

^lB4^poMv, «alf<Xd TafXtMsr. See LudSB in Vtta B»- 
Emad. ¥0L tt. 1^ tl4^-{Dr. Pan's nola.) 
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tfkB feelinff of TaiXupof, and the j ud^ment of Qxriposy 
of vhom Dr. Ptrr niight be happy to say, that they 
have profundity without obscunty— perspicuity with- 
out prolixity— ornament without glare—terseness with- 
out barrenness — ^penetration without subtlety — com- 
prehensiveness without digression— and a great num- 
ber of other things without a great number of other 
things. 

In spite of 32 pages of very close printing, in de- 
fence of the University of Oxford, is it , or is it not 
true, that rery many of its Professors enjoy ample 
salaries, without reading any lectures at all? The 
character of particular colleges will certainly vary 
with the character of their goyemors ; but the Uni- 
yensity of Oxford so far differs from Dr. Parr in the 
commendation bestowed upon its state of public edu- 
cation, that they haye, smce the publication of his 
book, we belieye, and forty years after Mr. Gibbon's 
fesidence, completely abousned their very ludicrous 
«nd disgraceful exercises for degrees, ana have sub- 
itltutea in their place a system of exertion, and a 
tcale of academical honours, calculated (we arc wil- 
ing to hope) to produce the happiest effects. 

We were very sorry, in reading Dr. Parr's note on 
the Universities, to meet with the following pas- 
sage:— 

<ni would it become me tamely and nilcntly to acquieoce 
m the ■trictures of this formidable accuser upon a f^emlnary 
to which I owe ho many oblisations, though I left it, as 
muft not be dissembled, before the usual time, and, in 
truth, had been almost com|)elled lo leave it not by the 
want of proper education, for I had arrived at the first 
(Uce in the flnt form of Harrow School, when I wa.« not 
quite fourteen- -not by the want of u^ul tutors, for mine 
were eminently able, and to me had been uniformly kind— 
act by the want of ambition, for I had bei^un to look up 
ardently and anxiously to academical distinctions— not by 
the want of attachment to the place, for I reKanled it then, 
w I continue to reijaid it now, with the fondest and most 
unfeigned affection— but by another want, which it were 



umeceMsry to name, and for the supply of which, after 
■ome h e dt a t toa, I determined to provide by patient toil and 
resolnte self-denial, when I had not completed my twen- 



tMh year. I ceased, therefore, to reside, with an aching 
heart: I looked back with mingled feelings of regret and 
bnmiUation to adyantaces of which I could no longer par- 
take, and honours to wnich I could no longer aspire.' 

To thote who know the truly honourable and re- 
tpecuble character of Dr. Parr, the vast extent of his 
teaming, and the unadulterated benevolence of his 
nature, such an account cannot but be very affecting, 
b spite of the bad taste in which it is communicated. 
How pdhlbl to reflect, that a truly devout and atten- 
' Hve ndnister. a strenuous defender of the church 
> enabliahmoit. and by far the most learned man of 
m day, shMd be permitted to languish on a little 
ptUry curacy in Warwickshire ? 

^Dii mdioEs, &c kc* 



DR. RENNEL. (Ediubvioh RcyiEW, 18Q2.) 

IKfoonrNs on Variwa SuhJeeU. By Thomas Rennel, D. D. 
Master of the Temple. Rivington, London. 

Wb haye no modem sermons in the English ian. 
nage that can be considered as very eloquent. 
The merita of Blair (by far the most popular writer 
of sermons within the last century) are phdn good 
MBSCy a happy apjdication.of scnptuml quotation, 
nd a clear harmonious style, richly tinged with scrip, 
tooral language. He generally leayes his readers 
ideaaed with his judgment, and his observations on 
nimuui toodncty withont eyer rishig so high as to 
touch the great passions, or kindle any enthusiasm in 
fiiyouT of yfitue. For eloquence, we must ascend as 
Ugh M the days of Barrow and Jeremy Taylor : and 
tyen tbrnn, wule m are delighted with their energy, 

* The Qouzt^jflvaae was, fhst Br. Pair was not a pro- 
^B^ The saiM piirase was used for the ncigleot 
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their cc|)iou8ness, and their fancy, we are in dangei 
of bein^ suffocated by a redundance which abhors all 
discrimmation ; which compares till it perplexes, and 
illustrates till it confounds. 

To the Omet of Tillotson, Sherlock, and Atterhury, 
we must wade through a barren page, in which the 
weary Christian can descry nothing all around him 
but a dreary expanse of trite sentiments and languid 
words. 

The great object of modem sermons is to hazard 
nothing: their characteristic is, decent debility, 
which alike guards their imthors from ludicrous 
errors, and }>recludes them from striking beauties. 
Every man of sense, in taking up an Kngmih sermon, 
expects to find it a tedious essay, full of common* 
place morality ; and if the fulfilment of such expecta^ 
tions be mentorious, the clergy haye certainly the 
merit of not disappointing their readers. Yet it is 
curious to consider, how a .body of men so well eda> 
catcd, and so magnificently endowed as Uie English 
der^, should distinguish themselves so little in a 
species of composition to which it is their peculias 
duty, as well as tHeir ordinary habit, to attend. T» 
solve this difficulty, it should be remembered, that 
the eloquence of the Bar and of the Senate force 
themselves into notice, power, and wealth — ^that the 
penalty which an individual client pays for choosing 
a bad advocate, is the loss of his cause— that a prime 
minister must infallibly suffer in the estimation of the 
public, who neglects to conciliate the eloquent men^ 
and trusts the defence of his measures to those who 
have not adequate talents for that purpose : whereas, 
the only evil which accrues from tlie promotion of a 
clergyman to the pulpit, which he has no ability to 
fill OS be ought, is the fatigue of the audience, and the 
discredit of that species of public instmction ; an eyil 
so general, that, no individual {nitron would think of 
sacrificing to it his particular interest. The clergy 
are generally appointed to their situations by those 
who have no interest that they should please the au- 
dience before whom they speak ; while the very re- 
verse is the case in the eloquence of the Bar. and of 
Parliament. We by no mesns would be unaerstood 
to say, that the clergy should owe their promotion 
princijMLlly to their eloouencc, or that eloquence ever 
could, consistently witn the constitution of the Eng- 
lish Church, be made out a common cause of prefer- 
ment. In pointing out the total want of connection 
between the privilege of preaching, and the power of 
preaching well, we arc giving no opinion as to whether 
It might or might not be remedied, but merely stat* 
ing a fact. Pulpit discourses have insensibly dwhi- 
dled from speakmg to reading ; a practice, of itself, 
sufficient to stifle every germ of eloquence. It is only 
by the fresh feelings of the heart, that mankind can 
be very powerfully affected. What can be more lu- 
dicrous, than an orator delivering stale indignatioD, 
and fervour of a week old ; turning over whole pages 
of violent passions, written out in German text ; read- 
ing the tropes and apostrophes into which he is hur- 
ried by the ardour or his mind ; and so affected at a 
preconcerted line, and page, that he is unable to pro- 
ceed any farther I 

The prejudices of the English nation have proceed- 
ed a good deal flrom their hatred to the French ; and 
because that country is the native soil of elegance, 
animation, and grace, a certain patriotic solidity, and 
loyal awkwardness, nave become the characteristics 
or this; so that an adventurous preacher is aftaid of 
yiolatii^ the ancient tranquillity of the pulpit; and 
the auoience are commonly apt to consider the man 
who tires them less than usual, as a trifler, or a €bax* 
latan. 

Of British education, the study of eloquence makea 
little or no part. The exterior graces of a speaker 
are despised; and debating societiefl (admirable in- 
stitutions, under proper regulations) would hardly ba 
tolerated either at Oxford or Cambridge. • It is com- 
monly answered to any animadyeraioiis upon the elo- 
quence of the Enfflish pulpit, that a deifyman is to 
recommend himself, not by his eloquence, hut by th% 
purity of his life. and \JbA vvsBii^«M^\i!)& ^w^*JAv 
•n ol^ecUon ^qool «n»u^)^ «k^ ^«KB«e&s».^»w».^^ 
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pointed out between eloquence, heresy, and dissipa- Jealousy, rag^, and revenge, exist among (rtmesters in tbdr^ 
licm : but, if it is possible for a man to live well, woi>t and most frantic exce*«C!s, and end rreauently in con- 
preach well, and teach weU, at the same time, such •*«l»»«ncetf of the mo«t atrocious violence and outrage. Bf 
objections, resting upon a supposed incompat bUity P«1h<u»1 tffitation the maligiiantpas^ons spurn and over^ 
^f 7wo i«/».r «,.-i;«f«o « J^ i.tnr, .v.«l ;k« /i.,i«^^^ whelm every boundary which discretion and conwience 
of these good quahties, are duller than the duhiess can oppose. From whai source are we to trace a veir laigo 
£y , . . number of thoj»e munlers, sanctioned or palliated indeed by 
The clergy are apt to shelter themselves under the custom, but which stand at the tribunal of God precisely 
plea, that subjects so exhausted are utterly incapable uiwn the same ground.-* with every other sjtedc^ of murder ? 
of novelty; and, in the very strictest sense of the —From the gaminp-Uble, from the nocturnal receptacles of 
word iww/fy, meaning that which was never said be- ,*!*;,^'**''" and frenzy, the duellist ni«he* with his hand 

enough, of lh« first pnnciplcs ol morals; but the however calm their ruUvral temperament, however meek 

modea of expaudmg, Ulustrating, and enforcmg a par- tnd placable their dii*i»oMiion, yet that, by the event* which 

ticular theme are capable of infinite variety ; and, if every moment arise, they etand ezpoced to thnungnvcma- 

they were not. 'this might be a good reason for preach- hie fury of themselves and others. In the midst of fraud. 

iuB commonplace sermons, but is a very bad one for protected by menace on the one hand, and on the other, of 

tr bllshing them desjuiir; irritated by a recollection of the meanness of the 

ur* >iii<i (mtat it#«T«A«. *ii«f TV ii<mn«P« G^im»»n. »rtifices and the bascness of thc hands by wWch uttcT snd 

We had great hopes, that Dr. RennePs Sermons remedile** ruin ha« been Inflicted; in the mid^t of these 

•wild have proved an exception to the character we feelinfrs of horror and distraction it is, that the voice of 

have given of sermons in general ; and wo have read brethren's blood " cneth unto Ood/rom the ground''—" and 

through his present volume ^ith a conviction ratlier now art thou curtedfrom the earthy which haih opened her 

that he has misapplied, than that he wants, talents for motuK to receive thy hrother*$ blood from thv hand." Not 

pulpit eloquence. The subjects of his sermons, four- on^X THOU who actuaUy sheddest that brood, but thou 

teen in number are 1 The cniKeauenres of the vice ^^'° "^ ^^^ artilicer of drath— thou who administereht in 

I.f S«mi«i. 9 r^ «i^ oio .^ 3^^^^^^ cenUve* to th&?e habit--who disseminatcrt the practice of 

of gammg: 2. On old age : 3 Benevolence exclusive- them-improve>t the skill in them-.harpenest tlie propen- 

ly anevangelical virtue : 4. The services rendered to ^ity to them-at tht handn will it be inquired, surely, at 

the Enghsh nation by the Church of England, a mo- the tribunal of God in the next world, and Perhaps, in most 

live for liberality to the orphan children of indigent instances, in his distributive and awful uisf^usations to- 

ministers : 6. On the grounds and regulations of na- wards thee and thine here on earth.* 

fi?^Ai.t?.- ?i?J!l^ connection of the duties of love- Having paid this tribute of praise to Dr. Rennel> 

ftnn^pmlt?^ i J^ul'^. Jf^r^J^ m rljJ'nS^ ^'""^ ^^^o ccusure, and to-'blame him for having select- 

atonement: 9. A visitation sermon: 10. Great Bnt- ?d for publication so many sermons touching directly 

^tit':Z'^fn'I^''^'\\'^^^ ' Tt"*^ «»d inSirectlVupon tn?ench^Revolution.^We coli 

SMl^u^ t^^rt^^ ^" "• J.f ^'"^i^if ^JI'V'^I^ fess ourselvc/loig since wearied with this kind of dis- 

fhAnnL ; 5°-fK^y; "^ 'Ti?^r**?" ■ ^W^^' ^\ ^ courses, bespattered with blood and brains, and ring, 

i^r kL K t^^^^^^ i'^g eternal clmnges upon atheism, cannibiUsm, an^d 
f^^T^^P^^V^^^^*^' .K ^apostasy. Upon the enormities of the French llevo- 

<n^{nlT^AL^Hr?T^.' T"" '^t ^«»«*l«^'><^".f lution t^erc cSn be but one opinion ; but the subject is 

gaming, is admirable for its strength of language, its ^^^ gj f^, ^ ^ ^^ ^he pSbUc are disgusted^ with 

£??l^jrt.w?:^r'^- the vigour with wbiSi it com- it to «ietyTanTwe can n^'Tr h^^^^ 

55S^!it nw«,^^ Ii»L^nTr.«^^'«rn^'.TJf^^ ^1^» politifo-orthodox rasc in the mouth of a prticher 

with great pleasure, make an extract ol some length. ^^^^ profitable as well as shicere. Upon lAich sub- 

• Farther to this boidkl habit the gamester joins a disposl- jects as the murder of the Queen of France, and the 

tion to nuvD, and that of the meanewt cast To those who great events of these days, it is not possible to endure 

soberly and fairly appreciiate the real nature of human ac- the drawling and the daubing of such a ponderous 

tlons, nothinp appears more incon^1stent than that socleUes Umner as Dr. Rennel, after the etherial touches of Mr. 

^^t^Z^n^Z Jl!'^\^x'^L^^ B"'ke. In events so truly horrid in themselves, the 

purpose of f^aminp, should disclaim fraud or indirection, or «„• ^ • „„ ««.»„ r^« „ ;i-.«i-r™.^- •! .* «,-. ...» i:«*i.. J..in.. 

aff«^ drive from their assemblies those among their siw- ^""^^ w 80 easy for a dedaimer, that we set httle value 

elates whose crimes would reflect disgrace on them. Surely upon the declamation ; and the mmd, on such occa- 

thia, to a considerate mind, is as solemn and refined a ban- sions, so easily outruns ordinary descriptioa, that we 

ter as can well be exhibited : for when we take Into view are ajat to feel more, before a mediocre oration begins, 

the vast latitude allowed by the most upright gamesters, than it even aims at inspiring. 

when we reflect that, *ccordrtng to thrtr precious casuistry ^e are surprised that Dr. Rennel, ftmn among the 

&^nt?:,y:rn:iTh?l;;eiSl{Srl^^^^^ great numbe? of su^ectswU^^^ mu^ih^r! ^^ 

skm, addrJ^ and activity can supplv, we must look upotI <^""ed mthenulijit (the interest hi which must be 

pretences to honesty as a most shameleM ascravation of permanent and universal) should have published snch 

ueir dimes. Even if it were ponsiblc that, in his own prac^ on empty and frivolous sermon as that upon the victo* 

tkes, a man might be a fair oamistm, yet, for the result of ry of Lord Nelson ; a sermon good enougn for the gar- 




r pass for elo- 
f the works of 

to habits calculated to pofcon the source and principle o£ all * ™*" ^}}^ *™f *** P among the great teachen 
integrity, he gives efficacy, countenance, and concurrence of morahty and religion. 
Sven his xirtv^ he suffers to be subsidiary to the cause of Dr. Rennel is apt to put on the appearance of a holy 

▼Ice. He sees with calmness, d-"—^-*'"" '^•"•"'♦♦'•^ ''-"•' v^n- — if^-i — :r u ..u .w.. 

and houriy In his company. 

Yet men of this description i ^ . . «*»,«w^ 

fbl la the heart of man) against the very knaves they chei^ "" L!!^ T^\^J^^ ^^^*x, „u«„. .u« .k.ii»«r ;mT%<M* 
tah and protect, and whoSi, perhaps, with some poor soph. 7^ ®'?.u^,? ?° ^^^ *^?^ ^® ^f^?^ unpott- 
IMcal r&uge for a worn-out consdence, they even Imitite. ^^^* »?d Oie siUy iffnorant sophisms of Voltaire, Roqip 
To such, let the Scripture apeak with emphatical decision— "eau, Condorcct, D'Alembert, and Volney, and to My 
Wkm thou Boiweti a ihi^, then thou coneentedU with him.' that Hume is not worth answering. This afiectation 

of contempt will not do. While these pernicious wri- 

The reader will easily observe, hi this auotation, a ters have power to allure from the Church great num- 

oommand of language, and a power of style, very su- bers of prosel]rtes, it is better to study them diligent- 

peiior to what is met with in the greet mass of ser- ly. and to reply to them satisfactorily, than to Teil ln< 

mons. We shall make one more extxmct. solence, want of power, or wont of inoostry, by a pitt- 

«iM ifi .AiiM^«. #^ «w.^ mwMA .11 M. «*•«« «# f..**..^ «,^ teudcd conteffipt ; which may leave infidels and w»- 

iiiSM^^dhi^^^V^MS^S^r^!*IS^ ▼crin* ChristiiEs to suppose that snch writers m 

irSTco'SjiSS: SJ : 3?«^Sfr»Sr«^iSbte ^, ^^ they are^Sied; and not wtswered, 

^amaanw ot^o m v u nom , bowem tor a time divutaed and because they are unanswerable. While every body' 

MUai^ JaJnrMtiMbif tho iVMtt oC hu^tpiimS conduct wis abusing and desni^ Bfr. Godirin. and vUlo Mr. 
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18, among a certain description of mider- 1 
•tandlLgs, increasing every day in popuiarityi Mr. Mai- 1 we o 



This passage, at first, struck us to be untne ; and 

I, luuicwiuK evci T uajr lu jiopuiarityi Mr. Mai- we could not immediately recollect the afflictions ]]fr. 

took the trouble or refuting him ; and we hear 1 Rennel alluded to, till it occurred to us, that he i 

■0 more of Mr. Godwin. We recommend this exam« 

fie to the consideration of Dr. Rennel, who seems to 



think it more useful and pleasant, to rail than to fight. 

▲Iter the world has returned to its sober senses u|^ 
Ike merits of the ancient ^lilosophy, it is amusmg 
enough to see a few bad heada bawhng for the restora- 
tion of exploded errors and past infatuation. Wehaye 
■omo doien of plethoric phrases about Aristotle, who 
h, im the estimation of the Doctor, drtxd tutor bo- 
mium and every thing else ; and to the neglect of whose 
WOKS he seems to attribute every moral and phsrsical 
evil nnder which the world has groaned for the last 
contory. Dr. Rennel's admiration of the ancients is 
■0 great, that he considers the works of Homer to be 
the region and deoository of natural law and natural 
idigion.t Now, if, by natural religibn, is meant the 
vUfof God collected rrom his works, and the necessi- 
ty man is under of obeying it, it is rather extraordlT 
■aiy that Homer should be so good a natural theolo- 
glan, when the divinities he has painted are certainly 
a more drunken. (|[uarrelsome, adulterous, intriguing, 
hscivious set of oemgs, than are to be met with m the 
most profligate court in Europe. There is. every now 
and then, some plain coarse morality in Homer ; but 
the most bloody revenge, and the most savage cruelty 
in warfare, the ravishing of women, and the sale of 
■ctt. Itc. ^. &c. are circumstances which the old 
bara seems to relate as the ordinary events of his 
timcai without ever dreaming that there could bo much 
harm fai them ; and if it be urged that Homer took his 
idesa of right and wrong fh>m a barbarous age, that is 
JQrt nying, in other words, that Homer had very im- 
psifiwt ideas of natural law. 

Having ezhaasted all his powers o( eulogium upon 
the tiaaa that are gone. Dr. Rennel hidemiiies himself 
by the very novel practice of declaiming against the 
matt age. It is an sri/ ogs— an adulterotu age— «n 
icssr—f 4gi»— an apottaie age— and a foppish age. Of 
Hm pfDpriety of the last epithet, our readers may per- 
Inps be more convinced, by calling to mind s class of 
fiDps nnC unasnally desianated by that epithet— men 
cbtbed in profound black, with large canes, and 
itiuge amorphous hats— of big speech, and impera- 
tirepfesence— talkers about p£ito— great afiecters of 
■MlutT— despisers of women, and all the graces of 
lift— fierca ioes to common sense — abusive of the 
liviagy and^^pproving no one who has not been dead 
ftr at leait n eentury. 8uch fops, as vain, and as shal- 
knras their ftetemtty in Bond Street, difier from these 
mfy as GorgonlHi dmered fh>m Rufillus. 

In the ninth Bbcourse (p. 326,) we read of St. Paul, 
tktt he had ' an heroic zeal, directed, rather than 
kevded, by the nicest and most profound humility.' 
Mi is mtended for a fine piece of writing ; but it is 
vitfaoat meaning : for, if words have any limits, it is 
tCMifradlcKon <» temu to say of the same person, at 
the SMM time, that he is nicely discreet, and heroi- 
edlf zealous ; or that he is profoundly humble, and 
temtively dignified : and it Dr. Rennel means ^ that 
ftTPnal ^splayed these Qualities at diflerent tunes, 
Ain could not any one oi ^em direct or soften the 

feimont are so seldom examined with any consi- 
teihle degree of critical vigilance, that we are apt to 
diseoTor in them sometimes a great laxity of asser- 
tloB : aooli as the following :— 

J^Labour to be ondeigone, siRioSDnt to be borne, contra- 
flblicms to be endured, danger to be braved, interest to be 
hiplied in the beit andnuMt flouriahinff age* of the church, 
bo the perpetual badgea of far the greater part of thoae who 
Ua np tiMr croas and follow Christ' 



undoubtedly mean the eight hundred tuad fifty actions 
which, in the course of eighteen months, have been 
brought against the clergy for non-residence. 

Upon the danger to be apprehended from Roman 
Catholics in this country. Dr. Rennel is laughable. 
We should as soon dream that the wars of York and 
Lancaster would break out afresh, as that the Pro- 
testant religion in England has any thing to apprehend 
flrom the machinations of Catholics. Tosuchs^cheme 
as that of Catholic emancipation, whiph hag for ita 
object to restore their natural rights to three or Ibur 
millions of men, and to allay the f^ of religious 
hatred. Dr. Rennel is, as mignt be exacted, a very 
strenuous antagonist. Time, which lira up the veu 
of political mystery, will inform us if the Doctor has 
taken that side of tne question which may be as lucra- 
tive to himself as it is inimical to human happinessi 
and repugnant to enlightened policy. 

Of Dr. Kennel's talents as a reasoner, we certainly 
have formed no very high opinion. Unless dogmatT* 
cal assertion, and the ^actice (but too common amonff 
theological writers) of taking the thing to be proved, 
for part of the proof, can be considered as evidence of a 
logical understanding, the specimens of argument Dr. 
Rennel has afibrded us are very insignificant. For 
putting obvious truths into vehement langua^ ; for 
expanding and adorning moral instruction ; this gen- 
tleman certainly posa««ses considerable talents.: and 
if he will moderate his insolence, steer clear of theo- 
logical metaphyalcs, and consider rather those great 
laws of Christian pmctice, which must interest man- 
kind through all ages, than the petty questions which 
are important to the Chancellor of the Elxchequer for 
the time being, he may live beyond his own dajn, and 
become a star of the third or fourth magnitude in the 
i^glish Church. 



• I cannot read the nsae of Malthua without adding my 
Ubnisof atfection for the memoiy of one of the beat men 
kilerar lived. HelovedphUosMicaitruth more than any 
MS I eirer knew^-^waa fW of practical wiMlom,— and 
r teAdged inoontnapCaona feeUngs agtinst his InfM- 

tPtfOtU. 



JOHN BOWLES. (EDnrBunoH Review, 18Q2.) 

BdUeUona at tha eomhuion of tha Wmr: Being a lequel to 
ReflecUona on the PoUtical and Moral State of Sodetr at 
the Close of the Eighteenth Century. The Third Edi- 
tion; with Additions. By John Bowles, Esq. 

If this piece be, as Mr. Bowles asserts,* the death- 
warrant or the liberty and power of Great Britain, wo 
will venture to assert,that it is also the death-warrant 
of Mr. Bowles's literary repuUtion ; and that the 
people of this island, if they verify his predictions, 
and cease to read his books, whatever they may lose 
in political greatness, will evince no small improve- 
ment in critical acumen. There is a political, as well 
as a bodily hypochondriasis ; and there are empirics 
always on the watch to make their prey, either of the 
one or of the other. Dr. Solomon, Dr. Brodum, and 
Mr. Bowles, have all commanded their share of the 
pniblic attention : but the two former aentlemen con^ 
tinue to fiourish with undiminished splendour ; while 
the patienta of the latter are fast dwindling away, and 
his orugs falling into disuse and contempt. 

The truth is, if Mr. Bowles had begun his literarir 
career at a period when superior discrimination, ana 
profound thought, not vulgar violence, and the eternal 
repetition of rabble-rousing words, were necessary to 
literary reputation, he would never have emerged 
Arom that obscurity to which he vrill soon return. 
The intemperate passions of the public, not his own 
talents, have given him some temporary reputation ; 
and now, when men hope and fear with less euemess 
than they have been lately accustomed to do, Mr. 
Bowles will be compelled to descend ttcm Diat mo- 
derate eminence, where no man of real genius would 
ever have condescended to remain. 

The pamphlet is written hi tho gflBoine iidrit of the 

Mt li imposrible to conceive the miscUeyons power of 
the oorrupf alaimista of those Java, and the despotic r- 
ner in wmch they exerdsod thcra 
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IXnndham and Burke School ; though Mr. Bowles caji^ 
Bot be called a servile coprist of either of thfrse geo- 
tlemeui as he has rejected the logic of the oae, and 
the eloquence of the other, and imitated them oiily in 
their headstrong violence, and exaggerated abuB«. 
There are some men who continue to astanivh and 
please the world, even in the support of a bad cause. 
They are mighUr in their fallacies, and bc-autU'ul Iq 
their errors. Mr. Bowles sees only one half of the 
precedent ; and thinks, in order to be famous, that he 
Bas nothing to do but to be in the wrong. 

War, eternal war, till the wrongs of Europe are 
aven^, and the Bourbons restored, is the master 
principle of Mr. Bowles's political opinions, and the 
object for which he declaims through the whole uf 
thepresent pamphlet. 

i The first apprehensions which Mr. Bowles seems tn 
entertain, are of the boundless ambition and pcrfidiotis 
character of the First Consul, and of thai mlittuy 
despotism he has established, which is not only im- 
pelled by the love of conquest, but interested, for iu 
own preservation, to desire the overthrow of oibi^r 
states. Yet the author informs us, immediuLel y afit-r^ 
that the life of Buonaparte is exposed to more dan^erb 
than that of any other individual in Europe wIjd is 
not actually in tne last stage of an incurable dji^eofi? ; 
and that his death, whenever it happens, must involve 
the dissolution or that machine of govern men t^ of 
which he must be considered not only as the euJe d^ 
lector, but the main spring. Confusion of thought^ 
we are told, is one of the tniont indications of leiror ; 
and the panic of this alarmist i* so very great^ iLnt 
he cannot listen to the consolation which he him«c-if 
affords : for it appears, upon summing up thf;se perils, 
that we are in the utmost danger of beiag des^uoyc^d 
by a despot, whose system of government, 4s drearU 
ful as himself, cannot survive him, and who, itt all 
I human probability, will be shot or handed, betb^« he 
. can execute any one of his projects against us. 

We have a good deal of flourishing m the beu^ioning^ 
of the pamphlet^ about the effect of the moriu sense 
upon the stabihty of governments; that is, as Mr. 
Bowles exphuns it, the power which all old govern- 
ments derive fVom the opinion entertained oy the 
people of the justice of their rights. If this sease of 
ancient right be (as is here confidently asserted) 
strong enough nltimately to restore the Ilpurb<jn5, 
why are we to fight for that which will be done wiih- 
ont any fighting at all ? And, if it be sUong eDough 
to restore, why was it weak enough to render Testom- 
tion necessary? 

To notice every singular train of reasoakii^ into 
which Mr. Bowles falls, is not possible ond In the 
copious choice of evils, we shall, from feelings of 
mercy, take the least. 

It must not be forgotten, he observes, * that tho&e 
rights of government, which, because they are ancienti 
are recognized by the moral sense as lawful, are the 
only ones which are compatible with ci\il liberty.' 
So that all questions of right and wrong, between the 
governors and the governed^ are determinable by 
chronology alone. Every political institution i* favour- 
able to liberty, not according to its spirit, but in pro- 
portion to the antiquity of its date ; and the Alavii-g of 
Great Britain are groaning under the trial by jury, 
while the freemen of Asia exult in the bold pfiTilt^ge 
transmitted to them by their &thers, of being tram- 
pled to death by elephants. 

In the eighth page, Mr. Bowles thinks that Ftance, 
If she remains without a king, will conquer all Europe ; 
and, in the nineteenth page, all the miseries of France 
are stated to be a judgment of heaven for their cruelty 
to their king : and in the 33d page, they are dise^ 
yered to proceed from the perndy of the same king 
to this country in the American contest. So ifaftt cer> 
tain ndsforbmes proceed from the.maltreBtqjentof a 
person, who had himself occasioned these Sdemicai 
misfortunes before he was maltreated; and whde 
providence is compellisig the French, by evr)'^ specie e 
of affliction, to resume monarchical govemrnen:^ they 
Mre t0 ^cfluJre such extraordinary vigour. fr<»m not 
Mcii^ as Pwridwce would whth, that ILey an^ to 



trample on every nation ^^ch co-operatet 
Divine intention. 

In the 60th page, Mr. Bowles exphun 
meant by Jacobmism ; and, as a concludin 
the justice with which the character is d 
umphanlly quotes the case of a certain R. 
who was tried for damnine all kings and 
ments upon earth; for, adds R. Mouutaii 
Jacobin.^ No one can more thoroughly • 
despise that restless spirit of political i 
which, we suppose, is meant by the nazs 
binism. than we ourselves do ; but we w 
amused with this proof, ab Ariia autorib- 
prostration of Europe, the last hour of humi 
the perdition of man, discovered in the crap 
tations of a drunken cobler. 

This species of evidence might certain] 
caped a common observer : but this is not 
are other proofs of treason and seditioi 
remote, sagacious and profound. Many go 
are not very much pleased with the idea ol 
Club dining together ; but Mr. Bowles bos i 
first calling the public attention to the alai 
tice of singmK after dinner at these politica 
He speaks with a proper horror of tavem d 

*— where conviviality in made a stimulus to d 
where wine serves only to inflame disloyalty—' 
are converted into a vehicle of sedition— ant 
powers of harmony are called forth in the emus 
by those hireling singers, who are equally read 
the Divine favour on the head of their King, 
their venal throats in chanting the triumphs < 
est enemies.* 

All complaint is fhtile, which is not fi 
with appopriate remedies. If Parliament, 
do not save us, Dignum and Sedgwick will q 
the King, shake down the House of Lords, 
us into all the horrors of republican g 
When, in addition to these dangers, we 
upon those with which our national happii 
naced. by the present thinness of ladies' 
(p. 78), temerity may hope our solvation,!: 
reason promise it ? 

One soliury gleam of comfort, indeed I 
us in reading the solemn devotion of this n 
tins to the cause of his King and country— 

<My attachment to the British monarchy, 
retgninc familv, is rooted in my " heart's core.' 
ety for the British throne, pending the dangers 
common with every other throne, it has lal 
posed, has embittered my choicest comforts, 
solemnly vow, before Almighty God. to devot 
the end of my days, to the maintenance of ths 

Whether this patriotism be origmal, or w] 
copied from the Uphohsterer in Footers Fare 
up whole nights watching over the British c 
we shall not stop to inqmre ; when the prat 
of sentiments is good, we would not din 
merits by investigating their origin. W 
commend hi Mr. Bowles this future dcdic 
life to the service of his King and co 
consider it as a virtual promise that he w 
more in their defence. No wise or good m; 
thought of either, but with admiration a: 
That they should be exposed to that ridic 
fbrward imbecility of rriendshirL from i 
appear to be protected by intrinsic worth, J 
a consideration, that the very thought of 
persuaded, will induce Mr. Bowles to i 
writing on political ^jects. 



DR. LANGFORD. (Gdi^buboh Review 

•CimtMrsofy Sermo» of the Royal Humane Soei 
Langford, D. D. Piiated for F. and C. Rj 

An accident, which happened to the gei 
ga^ed in reviewing this sermon proves, 
striking manner, the importance of this 
restoring to life persons in. whom the vit 
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sd. He was discovered, with Dr. Lanffford's* 
e lying o])eii before him, in a state of the most 
1 sleep, from which he could not, by any 
>e awakened for a great great length of time, 
iding^ however, to the rules prescribed by the 
Society, flinging in the smoke of tobacco, 
; hot flaunels, and carefully removing the dis- 
self to a great distance, the critic was restored 
isconsoiate brothers. 

nly account he could give of himself was, that 
mpers readuig on, re^arhr, till he came to 
winsr pathetic description ofa drowned trades- 
jrond which he recollects nothing. 

> the Individual himself, as a man, let us add the 
ion to all the temiioral budine« in which his inte- 
enga{^ To him indeed now apparently lost, the 
IS nothine; J>ut it li^dom hapi>ens, that man can 
limself alone : society jtarcels out its concerns in 
connections; and from one head issue waters 
n down in many channels. The spring being sud- 
: off*, what contusion must follow in the streams 
ve flowed from its source? It maybe, tliat all 
tations reawnabl v raised of approaching prosperi- 
se who have embarked in the same occupation, 
nee disj^>pear; and the important interchange of 
ial faith be broken off, before it could be brought 
Irantageous conclusion.' 

xtract will suffice for the style of the sermon, 
city itself is above all praise. 



fiACON NARES.* (EDiinuaoH Review, 
1802.) 



fratnf /or FUiUjft and Waming . 
an. By the Reverend Robert Nares, Archdeacon 
Old, and Canon Residentiary of Litchfield. Lon- 
rinted for the Author, and sold by RivingtoiH. 
l^ Churchyard. 

le swarm of ephemeral sermons which issiir- 
press, we are principally indebted to the vai i i 
Ndar preachers y who are puffed up by femt 1 < 
ito a belief, that what may be delivered, with 
•priety, in a chapel full of visitors and friends. 
the deliberate attention of the public, wIjo 
e influenced by the decency of a clergyman V 
fe, flattered by the sedulous ]>oliteness of hiR 
, or misled by the fallacious circumstances of 
I action. A clergyman cannot be always coci- 
M iq»reheiisible for preaching an indifferent 
boMuse, to the active piety, and correct 111 . 
» profession requires, many an excellent mi 
unite, talents for that species of compositioii ; 
f man who prints, imagines he gives to tiic 
methhig which they had not before, either in 
r style ; that he has brought forth new truth s, 
)d old ones ; and when^ in lieu of novelty and 
if we can discover nothmg but trite imbecilitT ■ 
lust take its course, and the delinquent sufi^ r 
tifioition from which vanity can rarely be e \ - 
I escape, when it chooses diuness for the miid- 
I gratifications. 

Hmed author, after observing that a laif ■? 
gring would be a much finer spectacle than a 
ij fighting, and after entertaining us with th<? 
kHe of Xerxes, and the flood of tears, proceed t 
PilUs sentiments on the late scarcity, and tht^ . 
EiKdance : then, stating the manner in whit h 
Wre governed by the immediate interferent c' 
jpl Informing us, that other people expect nci , 
mght to look for, miraculous interference, \u 
t reward them, he proceeds to talk of the viHi- 
Providence, for the purposes of trial, warn- 
eorrection, as if it were a truth of which he 
nr doubted 
lowever, he contends, though the Deity does 

Us ezoeedfaigly fooUah man, the first years of 
Bdncation were IntrusM now i^ it possible to 
jmter misfottune on a eountiy, thsn to fill up 
flke with such an ofllcer? 

I WW taollier fsnOflmaB of the alanniit .tifi)» 4 



interfere, it would be presumptuous and impioiiB to 
pronounce the purposes for which he interferes ; and 
then adds, that it has pleased God, withhi these few 
years, to give us a most awful lesson of the vanity of 
agriculture and importation without piety, and that he 
has proved this to the conviction of every thmirfnj 
mind. 

' Though he interpose not (says Mr. Nares) by posi- 
tive miracle, he innuences by means unknown to all 
but himself, and directs the winds, the rain, and the 
glorious beams of heaven to execute his judgment, or 
fulfil his merciful designs.' — Now, either the wind, the 
rain, and the beams, are bere represented to act as 
they do in the ordinary course of nature, or tiiey are 
not. If they are, how can their operations be consid- 
ered as a judgment on sins ? and if they are not, what 
are their extraordinary operations, but positive miim* 
cles ? So that the Archdeacon, after denying that any 
body knows trA«n, hoWy and why the Creator works a 
miracle, proceeds to specify the thntf instrtanent, and 
object of a miraculous scarcity ; and then, assuring us 
that the elements were employed to execute the judg- 
ments of Providence, denies that this is any proof ofa 
positive miracle. 

Having given us this specimen of his talents for 
theological metaphysics, Mr. Nares commences his 
attack upon the farmers ; accuses them of cruelty and 
avarice ; raises the old cry of monoply ; and expresses 
some doubts, in a note, wnether the better way would 
not be, to subject their granaries to the control of an 
exciseman ; and to levy heavy penalties upon those, 
in whose possession com, beyond a certain quantity to 
be fixed by law, should be found. — This style of rea- 
soning is pardonable enough in those who arsae ttom 
the bdly rather than the brains ; but in a well fed, and 
well educated clergyman, who has never been disturb- 
ed by hunger ftom the free exercise of cultivated 
talents, it merits the severest reprehension. The far- 
mer has it not in his power to raise the price of com s 
he never has fixed and never can fix it. He is unque»> 
tionably justified in receiving any price he can obtain : 
for it happens very beautifully, that the effect of his 
efforts to oettcr his fortune, is as beneficial to the pub- 
lic, as if their motive had not been selfish. The poor are 
not to be supported, in time of famine, by abatement 
of price on the part of the farmer, but by the subscrip- 
ticm of residentiary canons, archdeacons, and all men 
rich in public or private property ; and to these sub- 
scriptions the farmer should contribute according to 
the amount of his fortune. To insist that he should 
take a less price when he can obtain a greater, is to 
insist upon laying on that order of men the whole bur- 
den of supporting the poor; a convenient system 
enough in the eyes of a rich ecclesiastic ; and objec 
tionable only, because it is impracticable, pemiciooS} 
and unjust.* 

The question of the com trade has divided society 
into two parts— those who have any talents for reason- 
ing, and those who have not. We owe an apology to 
our readera, for taking any notice of errora that have 
been so frequently, and so unanswerably exposed ; but 
when they are ecnoed fVom the bench and the pulpit, 
the dignity of the teacher may perliaps communicate 
some degree of importance to the silliest and most 
extravagant doctrines. 

No reasoning can be more radically erroneous than 
that upon which the whole of Mr. Nares's sermon is 
founded. The most benevolent, the most Christian, 
and the most profitable conduct the farmer can pur- 
sue, is, to sell his commodities for the highest price 
he can possibly obtain. This advice, we think, is 
not in any great danger of being rejected : we wish 
we were equally sure of success in counselling the 
Reverend Mr. Nares to attend, in future, to practical, 
rather than theoretical questions about provisions. 

* If it is plessant to notke the int^ectosl growth of an 
individual, it is still more pleasant to see the public grow- 
ing wiser. This absurdity of attributmg the high price of 
com to the combinations of farmera, was the common non- 
sense talked in the days of my youth. I remember when 
ten judges out of twdve laid down this doctrine in their 
chszges.tothe various nand iuries on the cSkmUiu *\:w^ 
lowest attoiMir*! Os^w nnw\«M(Rt>0DAcQStaA« 
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Be may In a Terj hotpltable archdeacon ; bat notl^ 
ing short of a pomtim miraeU can maka himan acuta 



MATTHEW LEWIS. (EnnrBumoH Retxew, 1803.) 

Mbm$o Eng qf CattOe, A Trandj, in flre Icti. Bj M. 
O.Lewli. Prtoe3«.6i. 

Axroirao, king of Castile, had, many yean preTi- 
008 to the supposed epoch of the plaT} left his mini- 
ster and general, Orsino, to periui m prison, Arom a 
fklse accusation of treason. Caesario, son to Orsino, 
(wiio by accident had liberated Amelrosa, daughter 
of Alfonso, from the Moors, and who is married to 
her, unlmown to the father.) becomes a great favour- 
Ite with the Kin^, and avails himself of the command 
of the armies with which he is intrusted, to gratify 
his revenge for his father's misfortunes, to forward 
his own ambitious views, and to lay a plot by which 
he may- deprive Alfonso of his throne and nis life. 
Marquis Guzman, poisoned by his wife Ottilia in love 
with Caisario, confesses to the King that the papers 
upon which the suspicion of Orsino's guilt was found- 
ed, were forged by him : and the King, learning from 
his daughter Amelrosa that Orsino is still alive, re- 
pain to his retreat in the forest j Tk received vrith the 
most implacable hauteur and resentment, and in vain 
implores forgiveness of his injured minister. To the 
same forest, Coesario, informed of the existence of his 
father, repairs, and reveals his intended plot against 
the King. Onino, convinced of Alfonso's goodness 
to his subjects, though incapable of forgiving him for 
his unintentional injuries to nimself, in vain dissuades 
his son from the conspiracy ; and at last, ignorant of 
their marriage, acquaints Amelrosa with the plot 
fbrmed by her husband against her father. Amcl- 
losa, already poisoned by Ottilia, in vain attempts to 
prevent Cssario from blowing up a mine laid under 
the royal palace ; information of which she had re- 
ceived from Ottilia, stabbed by Coesario to avoid her 
Importunity. In the mean time, the Kins ha^ been 
removed from the palace by Orsino. to nis ancient 
retreat in the forest: the people rise against the 
usurper Csesario ; a battle takes place : Orsino stabv 
his oift-n son, at the moment the King is in his son's 
power ; foils down from the wounds he has received 
In battle ; and dies in the usual dramatic style, re- 
peating twenty-two hexameter verses. Mr. Lewis 
says in his preface— 

« To the owertion, that mv play it tt^nid, I hsve nothin^r 
to otject ; if It be found no, even let it be so said ; but if 
(as was moKt /bisefy aMerted of Adelmom) any anonymous 
writer flhould advance thatthi* Tragedy is tmmorol, I ex- 
pect him to prove hi^ a^icrtion Ijy quoting the objectionable 
«-— rf j^ J demand as an aa of jtutict.* 



We confess ourselves to have been highly delighted 
with iihese symptoms of returaing, or perhaps nascent 
purity in the mmd of Mr. Lewis— a delight somewhat 
impaired, to be sure, at the openhiff of the play, by the 
following explanation which Ottilk gives of ner early 
rising. 

' ACT I. 8cm I.— T»« palaee gardtiu—Dmfhreak. 
Ottiua enttn in a nigfit-dreu : her hair flow diAeveUeJL 
Ottil. Dcwi» of the mom descend! Breathe, summer 
galen: 
My tIu<hod cheeks woo ye! Play, sweet wantons, play 
'Mid my loose tremes, fan my panting breant. 
Quench my blood's burning fever !— Vain, vain prayer ! 
Not Winter throned 'midst Alpine snows, whose will 
Can with one breath, one touch, congeal whole realms. 
And blanch whole seas : not that fiend's self could ease 
This heart, this gulf of flames, his purple iLingdom, 
Where passion rules and rages !' 

Ottilia at last becomes quite furious, from the convic- 
tion that Cssario has been sleeping with a second lady, 
called Estella ; whereas be has really been sleeping 
with a third lady, called Amelrosa. Passing across the 
stage^ this gallant gentleman talces an opportunity of 
mentioning to the audience that ho has oeen passing 
AA time very agreevkhij, meets C ttilia, quarrels, makes 
// up / mndao end the&mt two or tbnt scenes. 



Mr. Lewis will excuse nsfor the liberty wo takt to 
commenting on a few passages in his play wliich m^ 
pear to us rather excepUonaUe. The only mformatkNi 
which Coesario, imagining his father to have been dead 
for many yean, receives of his existence, is in tho fol- 
lowing short speech of Melchior. 

* Milch. The Count San Lucar, long thought dead, Inita^ 
ved. 
It scem9, by Ainelrosa's care.— Time preaws— 
I must away : farewelL' 

To this laconic, but important information, Csesario 
makes no reply, but merely desires Melchior to meet 
him at one o'clock, under the Royal Tower, and foi 
some other purposes. 

In the few cases which have fallen under our obser- 
Tation, of &then restored to life after a supposed death 
of twenty years, the parties concerned have, on the 
fint faiformation, appeared a little surprised, and gene- 
rally asked a few questions — though we do not go the 
length ofsaying it is natural to do so. This same Caa- 
bano, (whose love ofhis father is a principal cause of 
his conspiracy against the King) begms criticising the 
old wamor, upon his fint seeing him'ag^in, much as m 
virtuoso would criticise an old statue that wanted an 
arm or a leg. 

* Oasnvo enttn from the cave, 
CiBsAaio. Now by my life 

A noble ruin !' 

Amelrosa, who imagines her father to have banished 
her from his presence for ever, in the first transports of 
pardon, obtinncd by earnest intercessions, tLus ex- 



« Lend thy doves, dear Venusy 
That I may send them where Cnsario strays : 
And while he smooths their silver wings, and giveit] 
For drinlc the honey of his lips, 101 bki them 
Coo in his ear, his Amdrosa's happy !' 

What judge of human feelings does not recognize in 
these images of diver winn, doves and honey, the ge- 
nuine language of the passions ? 

IfMr.llewis is really in earnest in pointing ont the 
coincidence between his own dramatic sentimeats and 
the Gospel ofSt. Matthew, such a reference (wi^ as 
we know this assertion to be) evinces a want of judg- 
ment of which we did not think him capable. If it pm- 
ceedcd f^om irreligious levity, we pity the man who 
has bad taste enough not to prefer nonest dnhicss to 
such paltry celebrity. 

We beg leave to submit to Mr. Lewis, if Alfonso, 
considering the great interest he has in the dcdsioB. 
miffht not mterfere a little in the long argument carried 
on between Cspsario and Onino, upon the propriety of 
putting liim to death. To have expressed any decisive 
opinion upon the subject, might perhaps have been 
incorrect ; but a few gentle hints as to that side of the 
question to which he leaned, might be fairly allowed to 
be no very unnatural incident. 

This tragedy delights in explosions. Alfonso's em- 
pire is destroyed by a blast of gunpowder, and re- 
stored by a clap of thunder. After the death of Cb- 
sario, and a snort exhortation to that purpose bj 
Onmo, all the conspiraton fall down in a thunder- 
clap, ask pardon of the king, nnd are forgiven. lids 
mixture of physical and moral power is beantifU f 
How interesting a water-spout would apprar among 
Mr. Lewis's kings and queens ! We anxiously look 
forward, in his next tragedy, to a fall of snow three « 
four feet deep ; or expect that a plot shall gradually 
unfold itself by means of a general thaw. 

All is not so bad in this play. There is some stroog 
painting, which shows, every now and then, die huid 
of a master. The agitation which Cssario exhibits 
upon his fint joining the conspiraton in a cave, pre^ 
vious to the blowhig up of the mine, and immediately 
after stabbing Ottilia, is very fine. 

' CjtSAaro. * Ay, shout, shout. 

And kneeltog greet your blood-annointed king. 
This steel his sceptre ! Tremble, dwarfs in puUt, 
And own your master f Thou art proof. Hcuriques. 
'Gainst pity ; I once saw thee stab in batUe 
A page who clasped thy knees : And Melchoir there 
Made quick work with a brother whom he hated. 
Bat what did I this night? Hear, bear, and levexence! 



AUSTRALIA. 



Ifr 



TlMve WIS a Inretst on wliicb my bead had rested 
▲ tlkousand times ; a breast which loved me fondly 
Am bearen loves martyred saints: and yet thi« breast 
X subbed, knave— sUbbed it to the heart^Wine! 

wine there? 
Vor my soul's joyous!' — ^p. 86. 

The reflistance which Amelrosa opposes to the firing 
•f the mine, is well wrought out ; and there is some 
good poetry scattered up luid down the play, of which 
ve should very wiilinsfly make extracts if our limits 
vould permit. The ill success which it has justly 
experienced, is owing, we have no doubt, to the want 
of nature in the characters, and of probability and 
good arrangement in the incidents ; objections or some 
vircc. 



AUSTRALIA. (Edirsubou Review, 1803.) 

Jeeowtf q/* tU Eng^tk Colony <if New South IVbUt, B v 
Lieutenant-Colonel Collins of the Uoyal Marines. Vol. 
H. 4to. Cadell and Davie», London. 

To introduce an European population, and, conse> 
qnently, the arts and civuization of £uropc, into such 
an untrodden country as New IloUand, is to confer a 
lasting and important benefit u]>on the world. If man 
be destined for perpetual activit}r, and if the proper 
obiects of that activity be the subjugation of physical 
difficulties, and of his own dangerous passions, how 
ibsord are those systenis which proscribe the acquisi* 
tioos of science and the restraints of law, and would 
arrest the progress of man in the rudest and earliest 
stages of nil existence J Indeed, opinions so very 
extravagant in their nature must be attributed rather 
to the wantonness of paradox, than to sober refleciion 
■nd extended inquiry. 

To anppose the savage state pennanent, we must 
oppose the numbers of those who compose it to bo 
irtatwnary, and the various passions b^ which men 
have actually emerged from it to be extmct ; and this 
is to sujuw a e man a very different being fVom what he 
ledly is. To prove such a permanence beneficial, (if 
ft we possible), we must have recourse to matter of 
hfBtf and Judge of the rude state of society, not from 
tbs nmiaea ot tranquil literati^ but ftom the narratives 
of those who have seen it through a nearer and better 
mediom than that of imagmation. There is an argu- 
ment, however, for the continuation of evil, drawn 
turn the ignorance of good ; by wiiich it is contended, 
that to teach men their situation can be better, is to 
teach them that it it bad, and to destroy that happi- 
aesi which always results ftom an ignorance that any 
gnater happiness is within our reach. All pains and 
fleaanies ve clearly by. comparison ; bat the most de- 
rionble saTage enjoys a sufficient contrast of good, to 
iBow that the g^rosser evils from which civilization 
nseoes him art evils. A Now Hollander seldom pas- 
ns a Tear without sufiering fh>m famine ; the small- 
pox faUa upon him like a plague ; he dreads those 
cdamiUet, tliough he does not know how to avert 
them; bat, doubtless, would find his happiness in- 
aed, it they toert averted. To deny this, is to sup- 
i that men are reconciled to evils because they arc 
Mvvitable ; and yet hurricanes, earthquakes, bodily 
iieiy, and death, stand highest in the catalogue of 
kman calamities. 

Where ciTilizatioD gives new birth to new coropari- 
•OBS oiBaToanble to savage life, with the information 
that a greater good is possible, it generally connects 
dw mmMM of attaining it. The savage no sooner be- 
cooea ashamed of his nakedness than the loom is 

»to doAe him ; the forge prepares for him more 
t tools, when he is disgustea with the awkward- 
aess of his own ; his weakness is strengUiened, and his 
wants are sopplled as soon as they are discovered ; and 
thevse of tlie discovery is, that it enables him to derive 
fkoB comparison the best proof of present happiness. 
A man bom blind is ignorant of the pleasures otwhicfa 
he Is depilTed. After the restoration of his sight his 
happiness will be increased from two causes ^-^Vom 
the deUgfat he expeiis&ces at the novel accession of 
pow«r,«id ftom the centiast he will always be enabled 
bavte betwesQ Us two sitiiatioiiS; kng after the piea- 



poietha 
iNvitab 



sure of novelty has ceased. For these reasons, it is 
humane to restore him to sight. 

But^ however beneficial to the general interests of 
mankmd the civilization of barbarous countries may 
be, in this particular instance of it, the interest ot 
Great Britain would seem to have been very little con« 
suited. With fanciful schemes of universal good we 
have no business to meddle. Why are we to erect 
penitentiary houses and prisons at the distance of 
naif the diameter of the globe, and to incur the mor- 
mons expense of transporting their Inhabitants to and 
at such a distance, it is extremei^r difficult to discover. 
It certainly is not from any deficiency of barren is- 
lands on our own coast, nor of uncultivated wastes in 
the interior ; and if we were sufticientl^ fortunate to 
be wanting in such species of accomodation, we might 
discover m Canada^ or the West Indies, or on the 
coast of Africa, u chmate malignant enough, or a soil 
sufliciently sterile, to revenge all the injuries which 
have been intticted on society by pick-pockets, lar- 
ccnists. and petty felons. Upon the foundation of a 
new colony, and especially one peopled by criminals, 
there is a dispositiuu in (Tovcmmcut (where auv cir- 
cumstance in uie commission of the crime afibrds the 
least pretence for the commutation) to convert capital 
punishment into transportation ; and by these means 
to hold forth a Ye]ry dangerous, though certainly a 
very unintentional encouragement to offences. And 
when the history oT the colony has been attentively 
perused in the parish of St. Giles, the ancient avoca- 
tion of picking j)ockcts will certainly not become more 
discreditable from the knowledge that it may even- 
tually lead to the possession of a farm of a thousand 
acres on the river llawkesbury. Since the benevolent 
Howard attacked our prisons, incarceration has not 
only become healthy but elegant ; and a county jail is 
precisely the place to which any pauper might wish 
to retire to gratify his taste for magnificence as well 
as for comfort. Upon the same principle, there is 
some risk that transportation will be considered as 
one of tlie surest roads to honour and to wealth ; and 
that no felon will hear a verdict of < not guilty' without 
considering himself as cut oif in the fairest career of 
prosperity. It is foolishly believed, that the colony 
of Botany Bay unites our moral and commercial inte> 
rests, and that we shall receive hereafter an ample 
equivalent, in bales of goods, for all the vices we ex- 
port. Unfortunately, the expenses we have incurred 
m founding the colony, will not retard the natural pro- 
gress of its emancipation, or prevent the attacks of 
other nations, who nvill be as uesirous of reaping the 
fruit, as if they had sown the seed. It is a colonT, 
besides, begun under every possible disadvantage ; it Is 
too distant to be long governed, or well defended ; it 
is undertaken, not by the voluntary association of in- 
dividuals, but by Govemment, ana by means of com- 
pulsory labour. A nation must, indeed, be redundant 
m capital, that will expend it where the hopes of a just 
return are so very small. 

It may be a very curious consideration what we are 
to do with this colony when it comes to years of dis- 
cretion. Are we to spend another hundred millions 
of money in discovering its strength, and to humble* 
ourselves again before a fresh set of Washlngtons 
and Franklins. The moment after we have sufiored 
such serious mischief from the escape of the old tiger, 
we are breeding up a young cub, whom we cannot ren- 
cer less ferocious or more secure. If we are gradual- 
ly to manumit the colony, as it is more and more ca^ 



we confess ouraelves not to be so sanguine as to sup- 
pose, that a spirited and commercial people would, m 
spite of the example of America, ever consent to aban- 
don their sovereignty over an important colony with- 
out a struggle. Endless blood and treasure will be 
exhausted to support a tax on kangaroos' skins; 
faithful Commons will go on voting fresh supplies to 
support a juti and nteettary war ; and Newgate, then 
become a quarter of the world, will evince a heroism, 
not unworthy of the n««X chuARNfti^ V^^^^^^o^ ^da 
was (udgmaAi T»eciiAeA 
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womb; which Tlolence not nnireqaentlT occastonf ths 
death of the uniuturtl mother aUo. To tnis they have re- 
course to avoid the trouble of cairying the liiiant about 
whon bom, which, when it Ih very young, or at the brcaaty 
i* the duty of the woman. The oi>cTaticin for this dentruc- 
tivc purpose iA termed Mee>bra. The bury ins an infant 



The experiment, however, is not lew interesting in 
a moral, because it is obiectionable in a commercial 
point of view. It is an object of the highest curiosity, 
thus to have the growth of a nation subjected to our 

. exandnaticm ; to trace it by such fiuthful records, irom ^^^ ,„.^^ ^, .^.-.^^ *.*^^-„..« *„■». «« « ... „..,.., 

the first day of its existence; and to ^ther that J^^hen^iuhe breaiirwTth7he"mothCTr/ 

knowledge of the progress of human affairs, from ac- another shocking cause of thethinucHsof iioiiulation among 

tual experience, which is considered to be only ac- them. The fact that i^uch an operation an the Mee-bra waa 

cesslble to the conjectural reflections of enlightened practised by these wnjtched people, was communicated by 

^jn^ '' one of the natives to the ivincipal surgeon of the settle 

Human nature, under very old govemmenU, is so ™ent,»— (p. U4, la*.) 

trimmed, and pruned, and ornamented, and 1(m1 into , . ..... . • ^ 

such a variety of factitious shapes, that we are almost , It is remarkable^ that the same paucity of nmnheiv 

ignorant of the appearance it would assume, U* it were has been observed m every part of New Holland which 

left more to itself. From such an experiment as that ^^* hitherto been explored ; and yet there is not Uie 

now before us, we shall be belter able to appreciate smallest reason to conjecture that the population of it 

what circumstances of our situation are owing to those l»as been very recent j nor do the people bear any 

permanent laws by which all men are influenced, and marks of descent from the inhabitants of the numerous 

what to the accidental positions in which we have islands by which this great continent is surrounded, 

been placed. New circumstances will throw new The force of oopuhition can only be resisted by some 

light upon the eflects of our religious, political, and great physical evils ; and many of the causes of this 

eCMlonucal ing*- •••*•'— >> •* "-"^ ^....« ^i.^..^ •» u<« ^a^,^ srRmitv nf hiimAn hpimrs U'hirn Mr. Cnllinit rf^ferx to 

ted as models i 

we shall estimi ^ , -j -- ...--- i ^ 

serving those which are produced by their non<«xist- this phenomenon as a symptom extremely unfavoura^ 

ence. ble to the future destinies of this countr;^. It is easy 

The history of the colo 
its least interesting state, 

ponderance of depraved in — , . , . -. - . , 

frregularities give a monotony to the narrative, which habited, is, that it is not calculated to support many 

it cannot lose, till the respectable part of the com- inhabitants without great labour. It is difllcult to 

munity come to bear a greater proportion to the crimi- suppose any other causes powerful enough to resist the 

nal. impetuous tendency of man, to obey that mandate for 

These Memoirs of Colonel Collins resume the history increase and multiplication, which has certainly been 

of the colony ftom the period at which ho concluded better observed than any other declaration of the Di- 

it in his former volume, September, 1796, and couti- vine will ever revealed to us. 

nue it down to August IbOl. They are written in the There apoears to be some tendency to civilization, 

style of a journal, which though not the most agreeable and some tolerable notions of justice, in a practice very 

mode of conveying information, is cerUinlythc most similar to our custom of duelling ; for duelling, though 

authentic, and contrives to banish the suspicion, and barbarous in civilized, is a highly civilized institution 

most probably the reality, of the interference of a book- among barbarous people : and when compared to as* 

maker— a species of gentlemen who are now almost be- sassination, is a prodigious victory gained over human 

come necessary to deliver naval and military authors passions. Whoever kills another m the neighbourhood 

in their literary labours, though they do not always of Botany Bay, is compelled to appear at an appointed 

atone, by orthography and grammar, for the sacriflce of day before the Ariends of the deceased, and to sustain 

truth and simplicity. Mr. Collins's book appears to be the attacks ot their missile weapons. If he is luUedi 

written with groat plainness and candour; he appears to he is deemed to have met with a deserved death ; if 

be a man always meaning well ; of good, plain, com- not, he is considered to have expiated the crime for 

mon sense; and composed of those well-wearing mate- the commission of which he was exposed to danger, 

rials which adapt a person for situations where genius There is in this institution a command over pesent 

and refinement woula only prove a source of misery and impulses, a prevention of secrecy in the gratihcation 

of error. of reveiwB, and a wholesome correction of that passioa 

We shall proceed to lay before our readers an ana- by the eOect of public obaervation, which evince a sn- 

lysis of the most important matter contained in this vo- periority to tlie mere animal passions ol ordinary savs* 

lume. ges, ana form such a contrast to the rest of the history 

The natives in the vicinity of Port Jackson stand ex- of this people, tliat it may be considered as altogether 

tremelylow, in point of civilization, when combed an anomalous and inexplicable fltct. The natives differ 

with many other savages with whom the discoveries of very much in the progress they have made in the arts 

Captain uook have made us acquainted. Their no- of economy. Those to the north of Port JacksoQ 

tions of religion exceed even that degree of absurdity evince a considerable decree of ingenuity and contri* 

which we are led to expect in the creed of a barbarous vance in the structure of their hoiwes, irhich are ren- 

people. In politics they appear to be scarcely advan- dered quite impervious to the weather, wliile the in* 

ced beyond tamily-govemment. Huts they have none; habitants at Port Jackson have no houses at all. At 

and, in all their economical inventions, there is a Port Dalrymple, hi Van Dieman's Land, there was eve* 

rudeness and deficiency of ingenuity, unpleasant, when ry reason to believe the natives were unacquainted 

contrasted with the instances of dexterity with which with the use of canoes ; a &ct extremely embarrassing 

the descriptions and im)M)rtations of our navigators to those who indulge themselves in speculating on the 

have rendered us so familiar. Their numbers appear genealogy of nations ; because it reduces them to the 

to us to be very small: a fact, at once, indicative necoskity of supposing that the progenitors of this in* 

either of the ferocity of manners m any people, or sular people swam over f^om the mafai land, or that 

more probably, of the sterility of their countrj' ; but they were aboriginal; a species of dilemma, which 

which, in the present instance proceeds Arom both effectually bars all coojecture upon the intermixture of 

these causes. nations. It is painful to learn, that the natives have 

iA.i.i«. — — ;i— /-.— M. n^m^m\ ./tm« ft.*«K«H. begun to plunder and rob in so very alarming a man- 

kl:Me^^S7int^minCbiUanSS2^^ ner that ifbas bjsn repeatedly founl necessJy to fire 

pie, their being to thinly scattered through the country »|»n them ; and many have, m consequence, ftUen 

ceased to be a matter of mirpriie. It was almost dsUy seen, victims to their rashness. 

that fhsm some trifling cause or other, they were contlnu- The soil is found to produce coal in vast abundancSi 

f?yJJ^i!!? !!!L* •{•*« o' warfare: to tbk must be added Uieir ,,11, lime, very fine iron ore, timber fit for aU purposes, 

SSiS.^^Sl^*^'^ rJS^ Z^^MtSa^TZ «cellent flax, and atree, the bark of which is simlra; 

J^f^ whicbu^^^^e^luSSS Swt^ ^^ f which,^y the by, weTo not bsUere was ever bslori 

thotio^y in such « wsy, as to deiCroy the iBttnt la UN 4itcot«ie4iOMwtheidM)i8piobeUyrfttliermdise^ 
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vantage tuan an advantagpe ; because, as U lies ^treme- 
!▼ favourable for sea carriage, it may prove to be a 
cheaper fuel than wood, and thus operate as a discour- 
agement to the clearing of lands. The soil upon the 
sea coast, has not been found to be very productive, 
though it improves in partial spots m the interior. The 
dhnate is healthy, in spite of the prodigious heat of 
the summer monttis, at which period the thermometer 
has been observed to stand in the shade at 107, and 
the leaves of garden vegetables to fall into dust, as it 
&hey had been consumed with fire. But one of the 
most insuperable defects in New Holland, considered 
as the future country of a great people, is. the want of 
large rivers penetrating very far into the interior, and 
luvigable for small crafts. The Hawkesbury, the 
largest river, yet discovered, is not accessible to boats 
for more than twenty miles. The same river occof 
liooally rises above its natural level, to the astonishing 
height of fifty feet ; and has swept away more than 
once, the laboun and the hopes orthe new people ex- 
iled to its banks. 

The laborious acquisition of any good we have long 
enjoyed is apt to be forgotten. We walk, and talk, 
and run and read, without remembering the long and 
•eveie labour dedicated to the cultivation of these 
powers, the formidable obstacles opposed to our pro- 
gress, or the infinite satisfaction with which we over- 
came them. He who lives among a civilized people, 
may estimate the labour by which society has been 
brought into such a state by reading these annals of 
Botany Bay, the account of a whole nation exert- 
ing itself to new floor the government-house, repair the 
hosfAtal, or build a wooden receptacle for stores. Yet 
the time may come, when some Botany Bay Tacitus 
iliall record tne crimes of an emperor lineally descend- 
ed from a London idck-pocket, or paint the valour with 
vfaieh he has led bis New HoUandera into the heart of 
Chiaa. At that period, when the Grand Lahma is 
lending to sapplicate alliance ; when the spice islands 
ire purchasing peace with nutmegs ; when enormous 
Iribntes of green tea and nankeen arc wafted into Port 
JadnoD, and landed on the quays of Sydney, who will 
ever remember that the sawinff of a few planks, and 
the knocking together a few naiu, were such a serious 
trial of the energies and resources of the nation. 

The Government of the colony, after enjoying some 
little leapite flrom this Idnd of Ubour, has begun 
to tcm its attention to the coarsest and most neces- 
sary species of ni&ufkctures, for which their wool 
appean to be well adapted. The state of stock in 
the whole settlement, in June 1801, was about 7/)00 
iheep, 1 ,300 head of cattle, 260 horses, and 6,000 hogs. 
There were under cultivation at the same time, be- 
tween 9 and 10,000 acres of com. Three yean and 
a*half before this, in December 1797, the numbcre 
were/w follows :— Sheep, 2.600 ; cattle, 360 ; horacs, 
100 ; hogs, 4^300 ; acres of land hi cultivation, 4,000. 
The temptation to salt pork, and sell it for Govem- 
meat store, is probably the reason why the breed of 
hogs has been so much kept under. Tne increase of 
cuuivrnted lands between the two periods is prodiffious. 
It appean (p. 319,) that the wnole number of con- 
victs imported between January 1788 and June 1801 
fapeiiod of thirteen years and a half/) has been about 
ByOOOy of whom 1 ,167 were females. The total amount 
a th« population on the continent, as well as at Nor- 
fbOc lalanjL amounted, June 1801, to 6,600 persons ; 
flf these 766 were children bom at Port Jackson. In 
the ntums from Norfolk Island, children are not dis- 
eriminated from adults. Let us add to the imported 
ponolation of bfiOO convicts, 600 free people, which 
nx W8 consider that a regiment of solcBcrs has been 
kept im there) is certainly a very small allowance ; 
then, m thhrteen yean ana a half , the imported popu. 
htion has increased only by two-thirteenths. If we 
wtpjpoae that somethinff more than a fifth of the fVee 
ftJojiB wen women, this will make the total of women 
l^ttO I of whmn we may fUrly presume that 800 wen 
CKfidtkB of child-bearfaig ; andf if we suppose the chil- 
dnB oTNorfblk Island to bear the same proportion to 
the adolts as at Port Jackson, their total number at 
"^913 



high euloghims which have been made on thi Asrtility 
of the female sex in the climate of New Holland. 

The Governor, whr appoara on all occasions to be 
an extremely weil-dib, oscd man, is not quite so con- 
venant in the best wi tings on political economy as 
we could wish : and indeed (though such knowledge 
would be extremely serviceable to the interests which 
this Romulus of the Southern Pole is superintending,) 
it is rather unfair to exact fVom a superintendent of 
pick-pockets, that he should be a philosopher. In the 
18th page we have the following informati(»i respect- 
ing the price of labour ; — 

(Some repreientations having been made to the Go- 
vernor from the 8ettlcz» in diflcrcnt pariti of tbo colony, 
purporting thatlhe wai^e* demanded by the fi^c labouring 
people, whom they had occasion to hire, were ho ezorbttsnt 
as to run away with the greatest part of the profit of their 
farms, it was recommended to them to appoint quarteriy 
mectingn among themMlvcs, to be held in each dirtiict, for 
the purpose of settling the rate of wages to labourers in 
every different kind of work ; that, to this end, a written 
agreement should be entered into, and fiubscribed by each 
settler, a breach of which should be puniithed by a penalty, 
to be fixed by the ceneral opinion, and made recoverable in 
a court of a vU judicature. It was recommended to them to 
apply this forfeiture to the common benefit ; and they woe 
to transmit to the head-quarters a copy of their agreement, 
with the rata of wages which they sliould from time to time 
esUblish, for the Governor's inf oxmstion, holding their flxst 
meeting as early s« powible.' 

And again, at p. 24, the following arrangements on 
that head are enacted : — 

* In pursuance of the order which was issued In January 
last recommending the settlent to appoint meetings, at 
which they should fix the rate of wages that it might be 
proper to pay for the different Idnds of labour which their 
farms should, require, the settlers had submitted to the Go- 
vernor the several resolutions that they had entered uito, 
by which he was enabled to fix a rate that he conceired to 
be fair and equitable between the farmer and the labocrer. 

'The following prices of labour wen now establiah* 
ed,viz. 



£ a. 

9 

10 

1 6 
1 10 
1 4 
12 
7 



Felling forest timber, per acre - 
Ditto m brush ground, ditto - 
Burning ofi'opcn ground, ditto - 
Ditto brush ground, ditto • 
Breaking up new ground,ditto - 
Chipping fresh ground, ditto • 
Chipptaig in wheat. ditto • 

BnsJdng up stubble or com groufld, 1 l-4d. 

]>er rod. or ditto - - -0 16 

Planting Indian com, ditto • • - 7 
Hilling ditto ditto - • - 7 

Reapmg wheat, ditto • - - 10 

Thrashmg ditto, per bushel, - - - 
Pulling and huskmg Indian com ,per bushel 
Splittmg paling of^seven feet long, per h'd 3 
Ditto of five feet long, ditto - - -01 
Sawmg plank, ditto • • -07 

Ditching, per rod, three feet wide and three 

feet deep 00 

Carriage of wheat, per bnshel, per mile - 
Ditto Indian com, neat • • • - 
Yearly wages for Ubour, with board - 10 
Wages per week, with provisions, consist- 
ing of^ 3 lb. of salt pork, or 6 lb. of Aresh, 
and 21 lb. of wheat with vegetables -060 
A day's wages with board - • • - 1 

Ditto without board 2 6 

A govemment-man allowed to ofBcera or 
settlen in their own time - - - 10 

Price ofanaxe 020 

New steelmg ditto 6 

Anewhoe 19 

Asickle 16 

Hireof a boat to carry grain per day - 6-0 

<The aettlers were reminded, that, in pxder to p »eve nt 
any kind of dispute between the master snd servsnt, when 
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both settlements wiU be 913;— a state of hifanthie „, 

po^ulattoii which cotaiiily does not Justify the very I an^ to t^mB^iirtztksaii^\aA.«di^ 

B 



ibej should have occaaton to hire a men for any length of 
tixne, they would find It most oonyenient to engage' htan 
for s quarter, half-year, or year, and to make their sgre» 
ment in writing ; on which, should vni ^SaipcftA vAsib^ va 
amiMl to fhA masNitxaiaA '«ck\!^ MMi\9i Vl> 
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This is all very bad ; and if the Goremor had cher- 
ished the intention of destroying the colony, he could 
have done nothing more detrimental to its interests. 
The high price of labour is the very corner-stone on 
which tne prosperity of a new colony depends. It 
enables the poor man to live with ease; and is the 
strongest incitement to population, by rendering chil- 
dren rather a source of nches than of poverty. If the 
Bame difficulty of subsistence existed m new countries 
as in old, it is plain that the progress of population 
•would be equally slow in eacn. The very circum- 
stances which cause the difference are, that, in the 
latter, there is a competition among the labourers to 
be employed ; and, in the former, a competition among 
the occupiers of land to obtain labourers. In the one, 
land is scarce and men plenty ; in the other, men are 
scarce and land is plenty. To disturb this natural 
order of things (a practice injurious at all times) must 
be particularly so where the predominant disposition 
of tne colonist is an aversion to labour, produced by a 
long course of dissolute habits. In such cases the 
high prices of labour, which the Governor was so de- 
sirous of abating, bid fair not only to increase the 
agricultural prosperity, but to effect the moral refor- 
mation of the colony. We observe the same imfor 
innate ignorance of the elementary principles of com< 
mcrce m the attempts of the Governor to reduce the 
prices of the European commodities, by bulletins and 
authoritative interference, as if there were an^ other 
mode of lowering the price of an article (while the 
demand continues the same) but by increasing its 
quantity. The avaricious love of gain, which is so 
ieelingiy deplored, appears to us a principle which, 
In able hands, might I^ guided to the most salutary 

eirposes. The object is to encourage the love of 
hour, which is best encouraged by the love of money. 
We have very great doubts on the policy of reserving 
the best timber on the estates as government timber. 
Such a reservation would probably operate as a check 
upcHi the clearing of lands without attaining the object 
desired ; for the timber, instead of being immediately 
cleared, would be slowly destroyed, b3r the neglect or 
malice of the settlers whose lands it encumbered. 
Timber is such a drug in new countries, that it is at 
any time to be purchased for little more than the 
labour of cutting. To secure a supply of it by vexa- 
tious and invidious laws, is surely a work of superero- 
gation and danger. The greatest evil which the 
government has ^et had to contend with is, the inor- 
dinate use of spirituous liquors ; a passion which puts 
the interests of agriculture at variance with those of 
morals: for a dram-drinker will consume as much 
com in the form of alcohol, in one day, as would 
supply him with bread for three ; and tnus, by his 
▼ices, opens an admirable market to the industry of a 
new settlement. The only mode^ we believe, of en- 
countering this evil, is by deriving fh)m it such a 
revenue as will not admit of smugglmg. Beyond this 
it is almost invincible by authority ; and it is probably 
to be cured only by the progressive refinement of 
manners. 

To evince the increasing commerce of the settle- 
ment, a list is subjoined of 140 ships, which have 
Birived there since its first foundaticm, forty only of 
which were from England. The colony at Norfolk 
Island is represented to bo in a very deplorable situa- 
tion, and will most probably be abandoned for one 
about to be formed on Van Dicmen's Land.* though 
the capital defect of the former settlement has been 
partly obviated, by a discovery of the harbour for 

The most important and curious information con- 
tained in this volume, is the discovery of straits which 
separate Van Diemen*s Land (hitherto considered as 
its southern extremity) from New Holland. For this 
discovery we are indebted to Mr. Bass, a surgeon, after 

* It is sin^uUr t^t Qovernments srs not more deilroas of 

poshing their •ettlementt rather tn the north than the south 

of Port Jsckflon. The noil and climate would probably im- 

wove, in the latitude nearer the equator ; ana settlements 

m Hut potation would be more contiguous to our Indian 



whom'the straits have been named, and who was led 
to a suspicion of their existence by a prodigious swell 
which he observed to set in Arom tiie westward, at the 
mouth of the opening which he had reached on a 
vojrage of discovery, prosecuted in a common whale- 
boat. To verify tms suspicion, he proceeded after* 
wards in a vessel of 25 tons, accompanied by Mr. 
Flanders, a naval gentleman ; and. entering the straits 
between the latitudes of 39^ and 40"^ south, actually 
circunmavigatcd Van Diemen's Land. Mr. Bass^ 
ideas of the importance of this discover}', we shall 
give from his narrative, as reported by Mr. Collins. 

* The most prominent advantage which seemed likdy to 
accrue to the ifettlcment from this discovery was, the expe- 
diting^ of the pamage from the Cape of Good Hope to Port 
JadcNon ; for, although a line drawn from the Cape to 44* 
of south latitude, and to the longHude of the South Cape of 
Van Diemen's Land, would not senitlbly differ from one 
drawn to the latitude of 40^ to the same longitude ; yet it 
must be allowed, that a shij) will be four degrees nearer to 
Port Jacki$on in the latter Kituation than it would be in the 
former. But thtre is, perhaps, a greater advantage to be 
gained by making a parage through the strait, than the 
mere saving of four dferees of latitude along the coast. 
The mi^or part of the shiiM that have arrived at Port Jack- 
son have met with N. £. winds, on opening the sea round 
the South Cape and Cape PiUar; and have been so much 
retarded by them, that a fourteen days* passage to the port 
is redconed to be a fair one, although the difl'crence of lati- 
tude is but ten degrees, and the most prevailing winds at 
the latter place are f^om S. E. to S. in summer, and fh>m 
W. S. W. to S. in winter. If, by going through Bass Strstt, 
these N. E. winds can be avoided, which in many cases 
would probably be the case, there is no doubt but a week or 
more would be gained bv it ; and the expense^ with the 
wear and tear of the ship for one week, are objects to moat 
owners, more especially when fi«ighted with convicts by 
the run. 

* This strait likewise presents another advantage. From 
the i>revalenoe of the N. E. and easteriy winds on the Soath 
Cape, many suppose that a passage may be made from 
thence to tne westward, either to the Cape of Ckiod Hope^ 
or to India; but the fear of the great unknown bight be- 
tween the South Cape and the B. W. Cape of Lewen*a 
Land, lying in about W* south and 113<> east, has hitherto 
prevented the trial being made. Now, the strait removes a 
part of this danger, by presenting a certain place of retreat, 
should a gale opi>ose Itself to the ship in the firrt part of the 
essay : and should the wind come at S. W. she need nst 
fear making a good stretch to the W. N. W. whkdi coursa 
if made good, is within a few degrees of going clear of alL 
There is, besides, King George the Third's Sound, discov- 
ered by Captain Vancouver, situate in the latitude of SA^ SO* 
south, and longitude 118« 13' east; and it is to be hoped, 
that a few yean will disclose many others upon the coast, as 
well as the confirmation or fiitility of the conjecture that a 
still larger than Bass Strait dismembers New Holland.*— 
(p. 19a, IM.) 

We learn ftom a note subjoined to this passsge, 
that, in order to verify or reAite this conjecture, of 
the existence of other important inlets on the west 
coast of New Holland, Captain Flinders has sailed 
with two ships under his command, and is said to be 
accompanied oy two professional men of consideraUe 
ability. 

Such are the most important contents of Mr. Col- 
linses book, the style of wnich we veiy much approve^ 
because it appears to be written by himself ; and ws 
must repeat agatai, that nothing can be more injmioos 
to the opinion the public will form of the authenticity 
of a book of this kind, than the suspicion that it has 
been tricked out and embellished by other hands 
Such men, to be sure, have existed as Julius CBsstt 
but, in ffcneral. a correct and elegant style is hardly 
attainable by tnose who have passed their lives Is 
action : and no one has such a pedantic love of gsitf 
writing, as to prefer mendacious finery to rough wmi 
ungrammaticaltruth. The events which Mr. OoIUbsY 
book records, we have read with great interest, llieif 
is a charm in thus seeing villages, and churches, and 
farms, rising from a wiloemcss, where civiBzcd ino 
has never set his foot since the creation of the world. 
The contrast between fertility and barrennen. pom* 
h&tion and solitude, activity and hidolence, fills OM 
mind with the pleaaing images of happiness and i» 
crease. Man seems to move in his proper sphen^ 
while he is thus dedicating the powers of his mind aB4 
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kodT to reap those rewards which the bountiful Author 
of all things has assigned to his industry. Neither is 
It any common enioyment, to turn for a while from 
the memory of those distractions which have so 
lecently agitated the Old World, and to reflect that 
its Tery horrors and crimes may have thus prepared a 
long era of opulence and peace for a people yet in- 
Tolred in the womb of time. 



J. FIEYEE. (Eddcburoh Review, 1809.) 
LtttrtantTVAngleUrrt. ParJ. Flev6e. 1803. 

Or all the species of travels, that which has moral 
ibaerration for its object is the most liable to error, 
«nd has the greatest tufficulties to overcome, before it 
SUL arrive at excellence. Stones and roots, and leaves,, 
are subjects which may exercise the understanding 
without rousing the passions. A mineralo^ical travel- 
ler will hardly fall fouler upon the granite and the 
feldapar of other countries tnan his own ; a botanist 
will not conceal its non-descripts ; and an agricultural 
tomiBt will fidthfuUy detail the average crop per acre ; 
tat the traveller who observes on the manners, habits, 
and institutions of other countries, must have emanci- 
pated his mind from the extensive and powerful do- 
minicm of association, must have extinguished the 
igreeable and deceitful feelings of national vanity, 
aad coltivrnted that patient humility which builds ge- 
neral inferences only upon the repetition of individual 
frets. E^ery thing he sees shocks some passion or 
flatters it ; and he is perpetually seduced to distort 
ftetSy so as to render tnem agreeable to his system 
ad his feelings ! Books of travels are now pnbiished 
Ib such vast abundance, that it may not be useless, 
perhaps, to state a few of the reasons why their value 
n commonly happens to be in the inverse ratio of their 
innber. 

Ist, TraTels are bad, from a want of opportunity 
in ODserratioD in those who write them. If the sides 
of a building are to be measured, and the number of 
to windows to be counted, a very short space of time 
Bay suffice for these operations ; hut to gain such a 
kmrvledge of their prevalent opinions and propensi- 
tiss, as inll enable a stranger to comprehend (what is 
oonuDonly called) the gieniut of people, requires a long 
nendence among them, a familiar acquamtance with 
their language, and an easy circulation ameng their 
niloas societies. The society into which a transient 
rtiMtf er gains the most easy access hi any country, is 
act often that which ought to stamp the national cha- 
lacter ; and no criterion can l>e more fallible, in a peo- 
ple so resenred and Inaccessible as the British, who 
reran when they open their doors to letters of mtro- 
snetioBi) cannot for years overcome the awkward 
timiditT of their nature. The same expressions are 
ef so mfferent a value in different countnes, the same 
•dkans poceed from such different causes, and pro- 
dues socn different effects, that a judgment of foreign 
Mtions, founded on ramd observation, is almost cer- 
tainly m mere tissue of ludicrous and disgraceful mis- 
takes I and yet a residence of a month or two seems to 
•title a traveller to present the world with a picture 
isr manners in London, Paris, or Vienna, and even to 
dogmatise upon the political, religious, and legal in- 
•HtntkiDS, as if it were one and the same thing to 
tosak of the ab^aet effects of such institutions, and 
•r tbolr effects combhied with all the peculiar circum- 



I tai which any nation may be placed. 
SdlT, An affectation of quickness in' observa 
kUnitiTe glance that requires only a momtntj anil a 



observation, an 
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_ anda tfAote, 
over into this country to ac- 



i of quickness 
require! ' 
Mf, to Judge of a perpetuity 

Ifr. Fetioa, who was sent over 

■riro a knowledgB of our criminal law, is said to have 
Atdarad himself thoroughly informed upon the sub- 
licA, after remaining preciselT fiOD and thirty minvtee 
Ifttiba Old Bailey. 

Sdly, The tendoocy to fonnd observation on a sys- 
lMi| imthsr than a system upon observation. The fact 
bytosre ave Tsry flnr original eyea and ears. The 
^^ — aatheyiuaodtaBctadbyothdii, 



and bring back fh>m a residence in fbrei^ coontries 
nothing but the vague and customary notions concern- 
ing it, which are carried and brought back for half a 
century, without verification or change. The most 
ordinary shape in which this tendency to prejudge 
makes its appearance among travellers, is by a dispo- 
sition to exalt, or, a still more absurd disposition, to 
depreciate their native country. They are incapable 
of considering a foreign people but under one smgle 
point of view — the relation in which they stand to 
their own ; and the whole narrative is frequently no- 
thing more than a mere triumph of national vanity, or 
the ostentation of superiorit}r to so common a failing. 

But we arc wasting our time in living a theory of 
the faults of travellers, when we have such ample 
means of exemplifying them all fVom the publicatioa 
now before us, m which Mr. Jacob Fiev^, with the 
most surprising talents for doing wrong, has contrived 
to condense and agglomerate every species of abnnd- 
ity that has hitherto been made known, and even to 
launch out occasionally into new regions of nonsensoi 
with a boldness which well entitles him to the merit 
of originality in folly, and discovery in impertinence. 
We consider Mr. Fiev^'s book as extremenr valua^e 
in one point of view. It affords a sort of limit or mind- 
mark, Deyond which we conceive it to be impossible 
in future that pertncss and petulance should pass. It 
is well to be accjuainted with the boundaries of our 
nature on both sides ; and to Mr. Flev^ we are in- 
debted for this valuable approach to pueimitm. The 
height of knqwledge no man has yet scanned ; but we 
have now pretty well fathomed the gulf of ignorance. 
We must, however, do justice to Mr. Fiev^ when 
he deserves it. He evinces^ in his preface, a luridng 
uneasiness at the apprehension of exciting war between 
the two countries, rrom the anger to which his letters 
will give birth in England. He pretends to deny that 
they will occasion a war ; but it is very easy' to see he 
is not convinced by his own arguments ; and we con- 
fess ourselves extremely pleased by this amiable soli- 
citude at tlie probable effusion of human blood. We 
hope Mr. Fiev^ is deceived by his philanthropy, and 
that no such unhappy consequences will ensue, as he 
really believes, thou^ he afiects to deny them. We 
dare to say the dignity of tliis country will be saUs- 
fied. if the publication in question is disowned by the 
French government, or, at most, if the author is given 
up. At all events, we have no scruple to say, that to 
sacrifice twenty thousand lives, and a hundred milUona 
of money, to resent Mr. Fiev^'s book, would be an 
uniustifiable waste of blood and treasure ; and that to 
taae him off privately by assassination, would be an 
undertaldng hardly compatible with the dignity of a 
great empire. 

To show, however, the magnitude of the provoca* 
tion, we shall specify a few of the charges which he 
makes against the English : that they ^o not under- 
stand fireworlu as well as the French; tiiat they 
charge a shilling for admission to the exhibition ; that 
they have the misfortune of being incommoded by a 
certain disgraceful privilege, called the liberty of the 
press ; that the opera band plays out of tune ; that the 
English are so fond of drinJchig, that thej get drunk 
with a certain air called the gas of Paradise ; that the 
privilege of electing members of parliament is so bnr- 
thensome, that cities sometimes petition to be ex- 
empted from it ; that the neat obstacle to a parlia- 
mentary reform is the moo ; that women sometimes 
have titles distinct fh>m those of their husbands-Hd- 
though, in England, any body can sell his wife at 
market, with a rope about her neck. To these com- 
plaints he adds— that the English are so far from en- 
joying that equality of which their partisans boast, 
that none but tlie servanu of the higner nobility can 
carry canes behkid a carriage ; that the power whidi 
the French kings had of pardoning before trial, in 
much the sanu^ thmg as the English mode of pardmw 
ing after trial ; that he should concehns it to be agood 
reason for rejecUng any measure In France, that it 
was hnitated from the English, who have no ftmily 
affections, and who love money so much, that tbeue 
first question, in an inouirY concemini^ th<t thaaaax^ 
of aD.jmaA,\i,«i\o^4HfiMa^VflMBi^ Aa^Qbi 
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Kr. FleTte alle|^ agaiiut the Enelieh, that they have 
neat pleasure in contemplatiug the spectacle of men 
deprived of their reason. And indeed we must have 
the candour to allow, that the hospitality which Mr. 
Fiev^ experienced, seems to afford some pretext for 
this assertion. 

• One of the principal objects of Mr. Ficv^e's book, is 
^o combat tlic Anglomania, which has raged 6o long 
among his countrymen, and which prevailed at Paris 
]to such an excess, that even Mr. Neckar, a foreigner 
(incredible as it may seem^ ajter having been ticice 
miniittr of France j retained a considerable share of 
admiration for the English government. This is q^uite 
inexplicable. But this is nothing to the treason ot the 
Encyclopedists, who, instead of attributing the merit of 
the experimental philosopliy and th^ reasoning by in- 
daction to a Frenchman^ have shown themselves so lost 
to all sense of duty which they owed to their country, 
that they have attributed it to an Englishman.* of the 
fidiM of Bacon, and this for no better reason, than that 
he really was the author of it. The whole of this pas- 
sago, is written so entirely in the genius of Mr. Fiev^, 
and so completely exemplifies that very caricature spe- 
cies of Frenchmen from which our gross and popular 
notioiu of the whole people are token, that we shall 
give the whole passage at full length, cautiously ab- 
itaining from the sin of translating it. 

« Quand je rejvoche aux philosophea d'aroir vant^ T An 
' — e, par hame pour les institutiond qui iK>utenoicnt la 
^ ie ne haMrde rien, et je foumirai unc nouvclle 
preuve de cette ag«ertion, en dtan les encyclopMiittes, chefs 
arou^s de la pbilosophle modeme. 

• Comment nous ont-ll« pr6sente I'EncydopMie .' Commc 
nn monument immortel, comme le depdt pr^eux de 
toutes lc8 connoisHancea humaina. Sous quel patrontf^ 
l*ont-il8Mev^ce monument immortel? Est ce sous I'egide 
des toivains dont la France s'honoroit? Non, ils ont 
cholsi pour mftitre et pour kiole un Anglais, BAcon ; ils lui 
on fait dire tout ce quails ont voulu, parce que cct auteur 
extraordinairement volumineux, n'Aoit pas connu en 
France, et ne Pest gu^re en Angleterre que de qudques 
homm e s studieux ; mais Ics philosophes scntoient que leur 
succto, pour introduire des nouveaut^ tenoit A faire croire 
qif Ales n'^toient pas ntuvu pour les grands esprits ; et com- 
me lei grands esprits Frangais, trop connus, ne ce pr^toient 
pas A un pareil desaein, les philosophes ont eu recours A 
I*Angleterre. Ainsi, un ouvrage fait en France, et otfert A 
I'admiration de PEurope comme Pouvrago par excdlencc, 
ftit mb i»ar dos Fran^ab sous la protection du g6nie Anglais. 
O honte! Et les philosophes se sont dit patriotes, et la 
France, penr prix desa degradation, leur a elev6 des statueHi 
La ciAcle qui commence, plus juste, parce qu'U a le senti- 
ment de la vMtable grandeur, uaMcra ccs statues et I'Ency- 
dop^e s'ensevelir sous la m6me pouasl^rc.' 

When to this arc added the commendations that 
have been bestowed upon Newton, the magnitude and 
the originality of the discoveries which have been 
attributed to nim, the admiration which the words of 
Irf)cko have excited, and the homage that has been 
ndd to Milton and Shakspeare, the treason which 
lurks at the bottom of it all will not escape the pene- 
trating glance of Mr. Fiev6e ; and he will discern that 
same cause, from which every good Frenchman knows 
the defeat of Abonkir and of the first of June to have 
prooeededr-tA« momUr PUt, and hii Engliah guineas. 



EDGEWORTH ON BULLS. (EDzmiTmoH Review, 
1803.) ' 

Etsag 0m hiA BuOs, By Richard Lordl Edgeworth and 
Maria Edgeworth. London, 1809. 

We hardly know what to say about tUs rambltog, 
ieramUing book ; but that we are quite sore the author, 
wbm he besan any sentence in it, had not the smallest 
■OiBioioii or what ft was about to contain. We say the 
imor; because, In spite of the mixture of sexes in the 
«u^P^9Vwe are stionglj inclined to snspect that the 
Mils contributioiis exceed the female in a very great de- 
ni^ The etsaj on Bulls is written mnoh with Sie same 
MOdyMad in the some manneri as a schoolboy takes 

l^uJZH'ISV^ 9 • P««« of the name of Jullua 
ju^'i* tts dof /ibiMs ia one of JCr. NewtNOT's IttUe 



a walk : he moves on for ten yards on the straisl) 
road, with surprising perseverance ; then sets out attc 
a butterflv, looks for a bird's nest, or jumps baci 
wards una forwards over a ditch. In the same mar. 
ner, this nimble and digressive gentleman is away aAe 
every object which crosses his mind. If you leav 
him at the end of a comma, in a steady pursuit of hi 
subject, you are sure to find him, before the next ftil 
btop, a hundred yards to the right or left, frisking 
caf.>ering, and grinning in a high paroxysm of merri 
mcnt and agility. Mr. Kdgewortli seems to posses 
the sentiments of an accomplished gentleman^ the in 
formation of a scholar, and the vivacity of a hrst-rat 
harlequin. He is fuddled with animal spirits, gidd; 
with constitutional joy ; in such a state he must hav 
written on, or burst. A discharge of ink was an eva 
cuation absolutely necessary-, to avoid fatal and plc 
thoric congestion. '.'." 

The object of the book is to prove, that the practic 
of making bulls is not more imputable to the Iris! 
than to any other people ; and the manner in whlci 
he sets about it, is to quote examples of bulls produce 
in other countries. But this is surely a singular way c 
reasoning the question : for there are goitres out o 
Valais, extortioners who do not worship Moses, oa 
cakes out of tlic Tweed, and balm beyond the pre 
cincts of Gilcad. If nothing can be said to exist pre 
eminently and emphatically in one country, whid 
exists at all in another, then Frenchmen are not m 
nor Spaniards grave, nor are gentlemen of the Mik 
sian race remarkable for their disinterested con 
tempt of wealth in their connubial relations. It i 
probable there is some foundation for a characte 
so generally difiused ; though it is also probable tha 
such foundation is extremely enlarged by fame. I 
there were no foundation for the common opinion 
we must suppose national characters formed b; 
chance; and that the Irish might, by accident, haV 
been laughed at as bashlul and sheepislk whid 
is impossible. The author puzzles himself a goo 
deal about the nature of bulls, without coming t 
any decision about the matter. Thouffh the quel 
tion is not a very easy one, we shall TentUKo t 
say, that a bull is an apparent congmity, and' rm 
incongruity, of ideas, suddenly discovered. An^ i 
this account of bulls be just, they are (as might har 
been supposed) the very reverse of wit ; for as w] 
discovers real rehitions, that are not apparent, bull 
adndt apparent relations that are not real. The plei 
sure arism^ firom wit proceeds Arom our surprise a 
suddenly discovering two things to be sunilar, in whid 
we susoect no similarity. The pleasure aristaig flron 
bolls proceeds fVom discovering two things to be db 
smiilar, in which a resemblance might have been sQi 
pected. The same doctrine will apply to wit, and U 
bulls in action. Practical wit discovers connection oi 
relation between actions, hi wliich duller understand 
ings discover none ; and practical bulla orif^te fren 
an apparent relation between two actions, which men 
correct understandmgs immediately perceive to hrnn 
no relation at all. 

Louis Xrv. being extremely harrassed by the is 
peated solicitations of a veteran officer foTpromotloiii 
said one day, loud enough to be heard, * Tnat gentle 
man is the most troublesome officer I have in m\ 
service.' * That is precisely the charge (said the ok 
man) which your Mt^jesty's enemies bring againsi 
me.' 

An English gentleman,' (says Mr. Edgeworth, in a stoq 
cited ftom Joe Jlillar,) <waa writing a letter in a ooffw 
house ; and ptooeiving that an Irisnman stattoned bdilai 
htm was takinr that liberty which Parmenio used with hi 
friend Alexander, instead of putting his seal upon theHpi 
of the ettrious imptrtinmi, the Enf^Uah gentleman tboupv 
proper to reprore the Hibernian, if not with deUcacy, s 
least with poetteal justice. He concluded writing his Islla 
in these words i "l would say more, bat a daauied Ul 
Irishman is reading orer mv shoulder every word I wxito*' 
( " You lie, you scoundrer," sakl the seU-conTidedBShK 
man.'— ^. 39.) 

The pleasoie derived fh>m the first of these stMlH 
proceeds Arom the discoTery of the relstion that subalili 
between the object he had in view, and the assent oflbi 
officer to an observation so unfriendly to that end. ft 
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the first npid glance which the mind throws upon his 
WDidfii he appears, by his acquiescence, to be pleading 
.against himself. There seems to be no relation be- 
tween what he says, and what he wishes to clTect by 
speakiEg. 

la the second story, the pleasure is directly the re- 
Terse. The lie given was apparently the readiest 
. means of proving his innocence, and recUly the most 
actual way of establishing his guilt. There &eemt> for 
a moment to be a strong relation between the m^ans 
and the object ; while, in fact, no irrelation can be so 
complete. 

what connection is there between peltin,:^ ston?s at 
monkeys, and gathering cocoa-nuts trom lot^y trees ? 
Apparently none. But monkeys sit upon cocon-iuit- 
trees; monkeys are imitative animals; and if you 
pelt a monkey with a stone, he pelts you witli a cocoa- 
ant in return. This scheme of gathering cocoa-nuts is 
TOTT witty, and would be more so if it did not api)eur 
iMxbl: for the idea of utility is always inimical to the 
Idea of wit.* There appears, on the contrary, to be 
some relation between tlic revenge of the Irish robels 
•gainst a banker, and the means which they took to 
gntify it, by burning all his notes wherever they 
toond them ; whereas, they could not have rendered 
him a more essential service. In both these cases of 
teQs, the one verbal, the other practical, there i/'un 
ippaient congruity, and real incongruity of ideas. In 
both the cases of wit, there ia an apparent incongruity 
ind a real relation. 

It is clear that a bull cannot depend upon mere 
incQogniity alone ; for if a man were to say that he 
vouldfride to London upon a cocked hat, or that he 
woqM cut his throat with a pound of pickled sahnon, 
this, though completely incongruous, would not be to 
make bolls, bat to talk nonsense. The stronger the 
ippamit connection, and the more complete the real 
QMOBDectlonof the ideas, the greater the surprise, 
and the better the bull. The less apparent, and tlie 
more complete the relations estJiblisiied by wit, the 
hkiier gratification does it afibrd. A great deal 
oithe pleasore experienced from bulls:, proceeds 
fnm the sense of superiority in ourselves. Bulls 
which we Inrented, or knew to be invented, might 
please, but in a less degree, for want of this addition- 
al lest. 

As there most be apparent connection, and real 
neongruitr, it is seldom that a man of sense and edu- 
eitkm finds any form of words by which ho is con- 
Kkws that he might have been deceived into a bull. 
To coneelTe how the person has been deceived, he 
most somMMe a degree of information very different 
ftom, and a species of character very heterogeneous to. 
his own i a process which diminishes surprise, ana 
canaequently pleasure. In the above-mentioned story 
of the Irishman overlooking the man writincr, no per- 
son of ordfaiary sagacity can suppose himaoit' betrayed 
kto snch a mistake ; but he can oai-ily repreRcni to 
himselfa kind of character that might have been so 
betrayed. There are some bulls so extremely foUa^ 
ckosythat any man may imagine himself to have 
been betra]|red into them , but these arc rare : and, in 
feneral, it IS apoor. contemptible species of amuse- 
ment, a delight m which evinces a very bad taste in wit. 

*It most be observed, that all the sreat pa5■<ion^ and 
suny other feelings, eztinguiiih the relUh for wit Thiin 
Ipmdka wuiiea Dtum viM tt trebuit, wuuld be wittv, were it 
act Doroering on the sublime. The re.<>emblance* between 
the sandal tree Imparting (while it talU) its arnmantic fla- 
vour to the edge of the axe, and the benevolent man rc- 
vanllng evil with good, would be witty, did it not excite 
Ttatnoua emotions. There are many mechanical contriv- 
aacei which excite sensation* Teryiomilar to wit; but the 
attsation ia absorbed by their utUltv. 8ome of Merlin*ft 
msdhlnea, which have no utility at aU, are quite similar to 
«•. A small model of a fiteam-en^ine, or mere M«]uirt, U 
wit to a child. A man speculates on the causes of tne f^, 
or tn its oonseqaeaces, and so lo«eA the feel ings of wit : with 
tta la tter, lie ii too CamUlar to be siirnriMed. In «hort, the 
tmenoe of erery spedea of wit ia BUTinife ; which w termini, 
Mut he sudden ; and the aenaations which wit ha-i a ten- 
taqr to «BCttet are impaired or de»troyod aa often as they 
.w.a^ yifjiHj^ jjiijjj x^ongU ox paaaion. 



Whether the Irish make more bulls than their 
neighbours, is, as we have before remarked^ not a 
point of mucii importance ; but it is of considerable 
importance that the character of a nation should not 
be .degraded ; and Mr. Kd^eworth has great merit in 
his very benevolent intention of doing justice to the 
excellent qualities of the Irish. It is not possible to 
read his book without feeling a strong and new dispo- 
sition in their favour. Whether the imitation of the 
Irisli manner be correct in his little stories, we can*- - 
not determine ; but we feel the same confidence in the 
accuracy of the imitation, that is often felt in the 
resemblAUce of a jwrtrait, of which we have never seen 
the originiU. It is no very high compliment to Mr. 
>lilgfiwr.rtli's creative powers, to say, he could not have 
formed anything, which was not real, so like reality ; 
but sucli a remark only robs Peter to pay Paid ; and 
gives everything to his powers of observation which it 
takes l'rc)in those of his imagination. In truth, no- 
thing can be better tlian his imitation of the Irish 
manner : it is first-rate painting. 

£dg<>worth and Co. have another faculty in great 
perfection. They are eminently masters of the ptUkot. 
The Firm drew tears from us in the stories of little 
Dominick, and of the Irish beggar who killed his 
sweetheart : Never was any grief more natural or 
simple. The first, however, ends in a very foolish 
way; 

Y brmota npcma 
De$irut in piscem. 

We are extremely glad that our avocation did not 
call us from Bath to London on the day that the Bath 
coach-conversation took place. We except from this 
wish the story with which the conversation termi- 
nates ; for as soon as Mr. Edgeworth enters upon a 
story he excels. 

We must confess we have been much more pleased 
with Mr. Kdgeworth in his laughing and in his pathe- 
tic, than in his grave and reasoning ihoods. He meant, 
perhaps, that we should ; and it certainly is not very 
necessary that a writer should be profound on the 
subject of bulls. Wliatever be the di'ficiencies of the 
book, they are, in our estimation, amply atoned for by 
its merits ; by none more than that lively feeling of 
compassion which pervades it for the distresses of the 
wild, kind-hearted, blundering poor of Ireland. 



TRIMMER AND LANCASTER.* (EniNBuaoH 
Review, 1S06.) 

jf Comparative View of the New Plan of Education promvl' 
gated by Mr. Joseph Lancaeler, in his Trade concerning 
the Instruction of the Children of the Labouring Part qf the 
Community s f^nd qf the System of Christian Education 
fovnded hu our pious Forefathers for the Initiation tf the 
Young Members of the Established Church in the Princiflee 
qf the Reformed Religion. By Mnt. Txtouncr. 1605. 

This Is a book written by a lady who has gained 
considerable reputation at the Comer of St. Paul's 
Churchyard ; who flames in the van of Mr. Newbur}''s 
shop ; and is, upon the whole, dearer to mothers and 
aunts than any other who pours the milk of science 
into the mouths of babes and sucklings. Tired at last 
of scribbling for children, and gettmg ripe in ambition, 
she has now written a book for grown-up peo]de, and 
selected for her antagonist as stiii'a controversialist as 
the whole field of dispute could well have supplied. 
Her opponent is Mr. Lancaster, a Quaker, who has 
lately given to the world new and striking lights upon 
the subject of Education, and come forward to the 
notice of his country by spreading order, knowledge, 
and innocence among the lowest of mankind. 

Ml. Lancaster, she says, wants method in his book; 

* Lancaster invented the new method of education. The 
Church was sorely vexed at his success, endeavoured to set 
up Dr. Bell a« the dii^overer, and to run down poor Lan • 
carter. Geotprc the Third wan irritated by tliia ehabbv con 
duct, and alwayn protected Lnncanter. He wsa deu%^)teA. 
with this Review, and mai^e ^Vt U«t\«5N.'^«iVa"«*«^'*-^ 
second time to bim 
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and therefore her answer to him is without any ar- 
nngement The same excuse must suffice for the 
desultory observations we shall make upon this lady's 
publication. 

The first sensation of disgust we experienced at Mrs. 
Trimmer's book, was from the patronizing and pro- 
tecting air with which she speaks of some small part of 
Mr. Lancaster's plan. She seems to suppose, because 
ahe has dedicated her mind to the subject, that her 
opinioQ must uecessarily be valuable upon it ; forget- 
ting it to be barely possible that her application may 
have made her more wrong, instead of more right. If 
she can make out her case, that Mr. Lancaster is do- 
ing mischief in so important a point as that of nation- 
al education, she has a right, in common with every 
one else, to lay her complaint before the public ; but a 
Tight tojpublish praises must be earned by something 
more difficult than the writing sixpenny books for chil- 
dren. This may be very go<>d ; thougn we never re- 
member to have seen any one of them ; but if they 
be no more remarkable for judgment and discretion 
thfm parts of the work before us, there are many 
thriving children quite capable of repaying the obh- 
gations they owe to their amiable instructress, and of 
teaching, with grateful retaliation, * the old idea how 
to shoot.' 

In remarking upon the work before us, we shall ex- 
actly follow the plan of the authoress, and prefix, as 
she does, the titles of those subjects on whicn her ob- 
servations are made ; doing her the justice to presume 
that her quotations arc fairly token fVom Mr. Lancas- 
ter's book. 

1. Mr. LancasUr^i Pr^aeti — ^Mr«. Trimmer here 
contends, in opposition to Mr. Lancaster, that ever 
sincfr the estabhshment of the Protestant Church, the 
education of the poor has been a national concern in 
this country ; and the only argument she produces in 
support of this extravagant assertion, is an appeal to 
the act of uniformity. If there arc millions of Eng- 
lishmen who cannot spell their own names, or read a 
«ign-post which bids tliem turn to the right or left, is 
K any answer to this deplorable ignorance to say, 
Qiere is an act of Parliament for public instruction ? — 
to show the very Ime and chapter where the King, 
Lords, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, or- 
Aoinea the universality of reading an^ writing, when, 
senturies afterwards, the ploughman is no more capa- 
lle of the one or the other than the beast which ne 
drives ? In point of fact, there is no Protestant coun- 
try in the world where the education of the poor has 
%een so grossly and infamously neglected as in Eng- 
4md. Mr. Lancaster has the high merit of calling the 
fublic attention to this evil, and of calling it in the 
lest way, by new and active remedies ; and this im- 
eandid and feeble lady, instead of using the influence 
4he has obtained over the anility of these realms, to 
Koin that useful remonstrance which Mr. Lancaster nas 
begun, pretends to deny that the evil exists ; and when 
vou asK wherd are the schools, rods, pedagogues, 
primers, histories of Jack the Giant-killer, ana all the 
osual apparatus for education, the only things he can 
produce is the act of uniformity €uid common prayer. 

2. The Principlea on which Mr. Lancatter^a institU' 
Hon it conducted^— ^ Happily for mankind,' says Mr. 
Lancaster, • Mt is possiDlc to combine precept and 
practice together in the education of youtn : that pub- 
lic spirit, or general opinion, which gives such strength 
to vice, may be rendered serviceable to the cause of 
virtue ; and in thus directing it, the whole secret, the 
beauty, and simplicity of national education consists. 
Suppose, for instance, it be required to train a youth 
to strict veracity. He has learned to read at scnool : 
he there reads the declaration of the Divine will re- 
specting liars : he is there informed of the pernicious 
enects that practice produces on society at large ; and 
he is enjoined, for the fear of God, for tne approbation 
of his friends, and for the good of his school-fellows, 
never to tell an untruth. This is a most excellent pre- 
cept ; but let it be tauf^ht, and yet, if the contrary 
nractice be treated with indifierence by parents, 
temcben, or associateSf it will either weaken or de- 
tj^roy all the good that can be derived from it : But if 
•oejfarents or teachers tenderly nip the ribung shoots 



of vice ; if the associates of youth pour contempt ob 
the liar ; he will soon hide his heaa with shame, and 
most likely leave ofi' the practice.'— >(p. 34, 25.) 

The objection which Mrs. Trimmer makes to this 
passage, is that it is exalting the fear of man above tha 
fear of God. This observation is as mischievous as it 
is unH)unded. Undoubtedly the fear of God ought to 
be the paramount principle from the very beginning of 
life, if It were possible to make it so ; but it is a feel- 
ing which can only be built up by decrees. The awe 
and respect which a child entertains lor its parent and 
instructor, is the first scafiblding upon which the sa 
cred edifice of religion is reared. A child begina to 
pray, to act, and to abstain, not to please God, but to 
please the parent, who tells him that such is the wiij 
of (iod. The religious principle gains ground from the 
power of association and the improvement of reason ; 
but without the fear of man, — the desire of pleasing, 
and the dread of ofiending those with whom he lives, — 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
cherish it at all in the minds of the children. If you 
tell (says Mr. Lancaster) a child not to swear, be- 
cause it is fbrbidden by God, and he finds everybody 
whom he lives with addicted to that vice, the mere 
precept will soon be obliterated ; which would acouire 
Its just influence if aided by the efiect of example^ — 
Mr. Lancaster does not say that the fear of man ever 
ought to be a stronger motive than the fear of God, or 
that, in a thoroughly formed character, it ever ia : he 
merely says, that tne fear of man may be made the 
most powerful mean to mise up the fear of God ; and 
nothing, in our opinion, can be more plain, more sen- 
sible, or better expressed, than his opinions upon these 
subjects. In corrobonition of this sentiment, Mr. Lan- 
caster tells the following story : — 

* A benevolent friend of mine,' says he, who resides at a 
village near London, HLeie he ha« a school of the class 
called Sunday SdtooU, recommended several Ud3 to me for 
education. He is a jiious man, and these children had the 
advantage of good ortcept* under his instruction in an em- 
inent degr^i but had rediiced them to very little practice. 
As they came to my school from some distance, they were 
permitted to bring their dinners; and, in the interval be- 
tween morning and altcmoon school hours, spent their time 
with a number of lads under ^imilar circumstances in a rlay- 
eround adjoining the school-room. In this play-ground the 
boys UHuafly enjoy an hour's recreation ; tops, balU, race«, 
or what be^t sujtA their inclination or the season of the 
year ; but with this charge, <<Let all be kept Jn innocence.'* 
These lads thought themselves very happy at play witli 
their new associates ; but on a sudden they were seixed and 
overcome by numbov, were brought into school iust a* 
people in the street would seize a pick-pocket, ana bring 
him to tlie police office. Hapi>eniug at that time to be 
within, I inquired, " WeU, boys, what is all this hurtle 
about ?"— " Why, sir," was the general rcjly, " these lads 
have been swearinflT." This was announced with as much 
emphasis and solemnity as a judge would use in passing 
sentence upon a criminal. The culprits were, as may l>e 
supposed, in much terror. After the examination of wit- 
nesses and proof of the facUs they received admonition u 
to the offence ; and, on promi^e of better behaviour, were 
dismiitaed. No more was c>'er heard of their swearing ; vet 
it was observable, tnat they were better acquainted with 
Me theory <ff ChriMtianHy, and could give a more rattonal 
answer to fuestiontfrom the $criptwrei than several of the , 
boys who had thus treated them, on comparison, «« comtar . 
UtM wovld do a thi^. I call this,' aflds Mr. Lancasta, 
' practical rdipiov itiiirvction, and could, if neediul, give 
many buch anecdotes.'— (j). 36, 27.) 

All Uiat Mrs. Trimmer has to observe agninst this ; 
very striking illustration of Mr. Lancaster's doctrine, 
is, that the mimitors behaved to the swearers in a very ^ 
rude and unchristionlike manner. She begins iiithbe* j 
ing cruel, and cuds with being silly. Her first obser* | 
vation is calculated to raise the poaae comitatva againit j 
Mr. Lancaster, to get him stoned for impiety ; and 
then, when he produces the most forcible example of 
the efiect of opinion to encourage religious precept, 
she says such a method of preventing cwearing is too 
rude for the gospel. True, modest, unobimsive reli- 
gion — charitable, forgiving, indulgent Christianity, is 
the greatest ornament and the greatest blessinr tnst 
can dwell in the mind of man. But if there Is one 
character more base, more infamous, and more shock- 
^ing than onoVhei, \x \% \ma who, for the soke of sons 
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paltry^ distinction in the world^ is eTer ready to accu>^^ 
conspicuous persons of irreligion — to turn common in. 
former for the church — and to convert the most beau- 
tiful feellDgs of the human heart to the destruction o£ 
the good and ^eat, by fixing upon talents the indcli- 
hle stigma of irreligion. It matters not how trifling 
and insignificant the accuser; cry out that the church 
it in danger, and your object is accomplished ; lurk in 
the walk of hypocrisy, to accuse your enemy of tlio 
crime of Atheism, and his ruin is quite certain ; dlv 
quitted or condemned, is the same thing; it is only 
sufficient that he be accused, in order that his destruc- 
tion be accomplished. If we could satisfy ourselv- s 
that such were the real views of Mrs. Tnmmer,.aiid 
that she were capable of such baseness, we would 
have drawn blood from her at every line, and left hic r 
in a state of martyrdom more piteous than that of St. 
Uba. Let her attribute the milk and mildness she 
meets with in this review of her book, to the couvir- 
tion we entertain, that she knew no better — that she 
leally did understand Mr. Lancaster as she pretends m 
understand him— and that if she had been aware rn' 
the extent of the mischief she was doin^, she wouid 
have tossed the manuscript spelUng book m which she 
was engaged into the fire, rather than have done it.— 
As a proof that we are in earnest in spealdug of Mr^i, 
Trimmer's simplicity, we must state tne objection slie 
makes to one of Mr. Lancaster's punishments.^ 
* When I meet,' says Mr. Lancaster, with a slovenJ y 
boy, I pat a label upon his breast, I walk him rouiil 
the school with a tin or paper crown upon his head* ' 
' Bnrelv,' says Mrs. Trimmer, (in reply to this,) < sure- 
ly it snould be remembered, that the S^iviour cf the 
Korld trot crowned icith thorns j in derieionf and thuf 
tUe is the reaton v^y crotontng u an improper punith- 
vuni/or a elovenly hoy.* !!! 

Rneardt and Puni»hment$.—Mn, Trimmer objects 
to the fear of ridicule being made an instrument of 
education, because it may be hereafter employed to 
ihame a boy out of his religion. She might, tor the 
ame reason, object to the cultivation of the reason* 
lag Acuity, oecause a boy may hereafter be reasoned 
out of his religion : she surely docs not mean to say 
that she would make boys insensible to ridicule, the 
£Mur of which is one curb upon the follies and cccen- 
txicities of human nature. Such an object it would he 
impossible to effect, even if it were useful : Put nn 
hnndred boys together, and the fear of being laughed 
at will always be a strong influencing motive with 
every individual among them. If a master can turn 
this principle to his own use, and get boys to laugh at 
vice instead of the old phm of laughing at virtue, is he 
not doing a very new, a very difficult, and a very lau- 
dable thing? 

Whenfifr. Lancaster finds a little boy with a very 
£itT {bet, he sends for a little girl, and makes h^i 
wau off the dirt before the whole school : and she in 
dlraeted to aecompany her ablutions with a genUv 
box of the ear. To us, this punishment appears well 
adapted to the offence ; and m this, and in most other 
I of Mr, Lancaster's faiterfercnce in schola^^ 



tie disdj^e, we are struck with his good sensc^ an J 
delighted that arrangements apparently so trivial, 
isaUy so important^ snould have fallen under the at- 
tention of so ingenious and so original a man. Mr». 
Trimmer objects to this practice, that it destroy!) 
temale modesty, and inculcates in that sex, an habit 
tf giving boxes on the ear, 

* When a boy gets Into a singing tone In readlTur,* sty« 
Mr. Laaca«ter, * the beit mode of cure that I have hitherii • 
found effectoal it by the /ores of rkUo«le.--DecoratR; Ujr 
offeadv with mstcfa»s bsUsd*, (dvinj^ spcechot if necdflil ',) 
and In this garb aeod him round the achool, with some bo y '^ 
before him crying ina*ii**^, tec, exactly Imitating the dlMmil 
tones with which sodi things sie hawked about London 
alreeCs, as win resdlly recur to the reader's memory. I b(^ 
Mere many boys b^sve taddy to Jews more on account 
of the manner In whkh they cry •< oki clathe«,** than 1 "^ 
miHe they are Jews. I have always found excellent eff» 
ttam treating boj% who slag or tone in their reading, in t 
Msnner desofbed. Illssaretotum thclaufhof thewh( i^ 
school upon the ddBBqaent ; it provokes risibility, in sp: i *- 
off ere^r endearovto dteck U, fai allbut the offender. I ha v v 
•ddoM nowa a boyttii fvaWMd once^ for whom It w*;i 



needful a second time. It It also very sddom that a boy 
deserves both a log and a thackle at the same time. Most 
boys are wise enough, «o4en under one punishment, not to 
transgreat immediately, lest it should be doubled.'— (p, 47, 
48.) 

This punishment is objected to on the part of Mrs 
Trimmer, because it inculcates a dislike to Jews, and 
an indifference to dying speeches ! To^rs, she says, 
given as rewards, are worldly things ; children are to 
be taught that there are eternal rewards in store foi 
them. It is very dangerous to give prints as rewards, 
because prints may hereafter bo the vehicle of inde- 
cent ideas. It is, above all thinffs, perilous to create 
an order of merit in the borough school, because it 
gives the boys an idea of the origin of nobility, 
* especially in times (we use Mrs. Trimmer's own 
words) which furnish instances of the extinction of a 
race of ancient nobility , in a neighbouring nation, and 
the devotion of some of the lowest people to the 
highest stations. Boys accustomed to consider themselves 
the nobles of the school, may in their future lives, form a 
conceit of their own merits (unless they have very sound 
principles), aspire to be nobles of the land, and to take 
place of the hereditary nobility.* 

We think these extracts will sufficiently satisfy 
every reader of common sense, of the merits of thm 
publication. For our part, when we saw these ragged 
and interesting little nobles, shining in their tin stars, 
we only bought it probabl<^ that the spirit of emula- 
tion would make them better ushers, tradesmen, and 
mechanics. We did, in truth, imasine we had ob- 
served, in some of their faces, a bold project for pro- 
curing better breeches for keepmg out the blast of 
heaven, which howled througn those garments in 
every direction, and of aspiring hereafter to greatei 
strength of seam, and more perfect continuity of cloth 
But for the safety of the titled orders we had no fear; 
nor did we once dream that the black rod which whipt 
these dirty little dukes, would one day be borne be 
fore them as the emblem of legislative dignity, and . 
the sign of noble blood. 

Ord«r.— The order Mr. Lancaster has displayed hi 
the schof)l is quite astonishing. £vcry boy seems to 
be the cog of a wheel — the whole school a perfect ma- 
chine. This is so far from being a burden or con- 
straint to the boys, that Mr. Lancaster has made it 
quite pleasant to them, by giving to it the air of mili- 
tary arrangement ; not foreseeing, as Mrs. Trimmer 
foresees, that, in times of public dangers, this plan fur- 
nishes the disaffected with the immediate means of 
raising an army ; for what have the-y to do but to send 
for all the children educated by Air. Lancaster, from 
the different comers of the kingdom into which they 
are dispersed, to beg it as a particular favour of them 
to fall into tne same order as they adopted in the 
spelling class twenty-five years ago ; and tne rest is all 
matter of course — 

Jttm^uefaee$, et 8axa tolonC 

The main object, however, for which this book is 
written, is to prove that the church establishment is 
in danger, from the increase of Mr. Lancaster's insti- 
tutions. Mr. Lancaster is, as we have before observed, 
a Quaker. As a Quaker, he says, I cannot teach your 
creeds ; but I pledge myself not to teach my own. I 
pledge myself (and if I deceive you, desert me, and 
give me up) to confhie myself to those points of Chris- 
tianity in which all Christians agree. To which Mrs. 
Trimmer replies, that, in the first place, he cannot do 
this ; and, hi the next place, if he did do it, it would 
not be enough. But why, we wouki ask, cannot Mr. 
Lancaster effect his first object ? The practical and 
the feeling parts of religion are much more likely to 
attract the attention and provoke the questions of chii* 
dren, than its speculative doctrines. A child is not 
very likely to put any questions at all to a catechisinff 
master, and still less likely to lead him into subtle and 
profound disquisition. It appears to us not only prac- 
ticable, but very easy, to confhie the religious bistruc- 
tion of the poor, m tne first years of life, to those gen- 
eral feelmgs and principles which are suitablA to thj. 
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dbcriminatisff tenets of each subdlTision of Chns- 
t&BXUi may be fixed upon this general basis. To say 
this is not enough^that a child should be made an Ad- 
tisociniani or an Antipelagian, in his tcnderest yeaiSf 
may be Yery just ; but what prevents you from mak- 
but him so f Mr. Lancaster, purposely and intention' 
alfy, to allay all jealousy, leaves him in a state as well 
adapted for one creed as another. Begin ; make vnur 

Epil a firm advocate for the peculiar doctrines of the 
tglish church; dig round about him| on every side, 
H trench that shall guard him fVom every species of 
.lieresy. In spite of all this clunour you do nothitig ; 
you^ not stir a single step ; you educate alikc^ the 
swineherd and his hog — ana then, when a man of t^ a] 
gadus and enterprise rises up, and says, Let me d^dU 
cate my life to tnis object ; I will do every thing but 
that wnich must necessarily devolve upon you alont ; 
you refuse to do your little, ami compel him, by the 
cry of Infidel and Atheist, to leave you to your an- 
cient repose, and not to drive you, by insidious com* 
parisons, to any system of active utility. We <k-ti;^'^ 
again and agam. that Mr. Lancaster's instruction is 
any kind of impediment to the propagation of the doc- 
trines of the church ; and if Mr. Lancaster was to per^ 
Sah with his system to-morrow, these boys would pos- 
itively be taught nothing ; the doctrines which Mr?. 
Tfimmer considers to be prohibited would not rush in, 
bat there would be an absolute vacuum. We will, 
however, say this in favour of Mrs. Trimmer, that if 
every ono who has joined in her clamour, nad la- 
bored one-hundredth part as much as she has done m 
the cause of national education, the clamour would be 
much more rational, and much more consiBtent^ than 
it now Lb. By living with ^ few people as activi^ aa 
herself, she is perhaps somehow orjmother persu&elpd 
that there is a national education going on m this coun- 
try. But our principal argument is, that Mr. Lancas- 
ter's plan is at least better than the nothine which pn^- 
ceded it. The authoress herself seems to be a lad v of 
respectable opinions, and very ordinary talents i 'de- 
fending what IS right without judgment, and believing 
what u holy without charity. 



PARNELL AND IRELAND.* (EDiNBuaoH Re- 
VIEW, 1807.) 

JEKitoncol Jlpologu/or the Irith Catholie$. By William Far^ 
neH, Enquire. Fitzpatrick, Dublin, IbOT. 

It ever a nation exhibited s3rmptoms of downright 
madness, or utter stupidity, we conceive these invrnp- 
toms may be easily recognized in the conduct of tins 
country upon the Catholic question. A man has a 
wound in his great toe, ana a violent and perilous 
ftver at the same time ; and he refuses to takf^ the 
medicines for the fever, because it will disconcert his 
toe ! The mournful and foUy-strickcn blockhead for- 
gets that his toe cannot survive him ; — that if he d]>f>, 
there can be no digital life apart ft-om him ; y<^i Iw 
lingers and fondles over this last part of his hndv, 
•oothinjBf it madly with little plasters, and anile cV 
mentations, while the neglected fever rages iti his. 
entrails, and bums away his whole life. If the com- 
paratively little questions of Establishment are ol\ 
that this country is capable of discussing or rofnrd- 
ing, for God's sake let us remember, that the foTciEoi 
conquest, which destroys all, destroys this belovtrd 
toe also. Pass over freedom, industry, and science? — 
and look upon this great empire, by which we am 
about to be swallowed up, only as it affects the man- 
ner of collecting tithes, and o'f reading the liturg^r — 
■till, if all goes, these must go too ; and even f for 

* I do not retrtct one syllable (or one iota) of what I hiT«! 
said or written upon the CsthoUc quentJon. What wa^ 
wanted for Ireland was emancipation, time and jn^tScf^. 
abolition of prenent wrongs; time for forgetting pa.^t 
wrongs, and that continued and even justice which woutd 
make such oUUvion wise. It is now only difficult to tran- 
quilixe Ireland, before emandpatton it was impossiblp. A^ 
to the duigm tiom Catholk: doctrines, I must leave f^ucIi 

mmteiufon»ioibermpe(kableaiimfotiiM%n^^ I 

wia not meddle wit^ it. 



their interests, it is worth while to cimciliate Ireland, 
to avert the hostility, and to employ the strens^th o 
the Catholic population. We pXea^a the question as 
the sincercst triends to the Establishment ;— as wish- 
ing to it all the prosperity and duration its warmest 
advocates can desire, — ^but remembering always, what 
these advocates seem to forget, that the Establish- 
ment cannot be threatened by any danger so great aa 
the perdition of the kingdom in which it is estab- 
lished. 

We are truly glad to agree so entirely with Mr. 
Pamell upon tnis great question ; we admire his way 
of thinking ; and most cordially recommend his work 
to the attention of the public. The general conclu- 
sion which he attempts to prove is this ^— that reU- 
^gious sentiment, however perverted to bigotry ox 
fanaticism, has always a tendtncy to mo<knition ; 
that it seldom assumes any great portion of activity 
or enthusiasm, except from novelty of opinion, or from 
opposition, contumely, and persecution, when novelty 
ceases ; that a government has little to fear f^om any 
religious sect, except while that sect is new. Give m 
government only time, and^ provided it has the good 
sense to treat roliy with forbearance, it must ulti- 
mately prevail. When, therefore, a sect is found, 
after a lapse of years, to be ill disposed to the govern- 
ment, we may bie certain that government has widen- 
ed its separation by marked distinctions, roused its 
resentment by contumely, or supported its enthuaiaim 
by persecution. 

The particular conclusion Mr. Pamell attempts to 
prove is, that the Catholic religion in Ireland had 
sunk into torpor and inactivity, tUl government roused 
it with the lash : that even then, f^om the respect and 
attachment, which men are ttlways inclined to show 
towards government, there still remained a laive 
body of loyal Catholics ; that these only decreased in 
numl>er from the rapid increase of persecution ; and 
that, after all. the enects which the resentment of the 
Roman Catholics had in creating rebellions had been 
very much exaggerated. 

In support of these two conclusions, Mr. PaneU 
takes a survey of the history of Ireland, from the era- 
quest under Henry, to the rebellion under Charles the 
First, passing very rapidly over the period which pre- 
ceded the Reformation, and dwelling principally 
upon the various rebellions which broke out in Ireland 
between the Reformation and the grand rebellion in 
the reign of Charles the First. The celebrated conquest 
of Ireland by Hennr the Second, extended only to a 
very few counties in Lehister ; nine-tenths of the whole 
kingdom were left, as he found them, under the domi- 
nion of their native princes, l^e influence of example 
was as strong in this, as in most other instances ; 
and great numbers of the English settlers who came 
over under various adventurers, resigned their pre- 
tensions to superior civilization, cast off their lower 
prments, and lapsed into the nudity and barbar- 
ism of the Irish. The limit which divided the pos- 
sessions of the Enelish settler from those of the 
native Irish, was caLed the pale ; and the expressions 
of inhabitants trithin pa/e, and itiihout the pale, were 
the terms by which the two nations were distinguish- 
ed. It is almost superfluous to state, that the most 
bloody and pernicious warfare was carried on upon 
the bor^ters — sometimes for something — sometimes 
for nothing— most commonly for cows. Tlie Irish, 
over whom the sovereigns of England affected a sort 
of nominal dominion, were entirely governed by their 
own laws ; and so very little connection had they 
with the justice of the invading country, that it was 
as lawful to kill an Irishman, as it was to kill a 
badger or a fox. The histances are innumerable, 
where the defendant has. pleaded that the deceased 
was an Irishman, and that therefore defendsnt had a 
right to kill him ;— and upon the proof of Hibemicism 
acquittal followed of course. 

When the English army mustered in any groat 
strength, the Irish chieftains would do exterior ho- 
mage to the English Crown ; and they very fivquent- 
ly. DjT this artifice, averted ftom thehr eonntry tha 
iniseries of invasion : but they remained completely 
I unsubdued, n&lil the rebellion which took place in 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of which that politic 
woman arailed henelf to the complete subjugation of 
Ireland. In speaking of the Irish about the reign of 
Eliiabethi or James the First, we must not draw our 
comparisons Arom England, but from New Zealand ; 
they were not cinlized men, but saTages ; and if Wf^ 
xeason about their conduct, we must reason of theia 
as aayages. 

« After resding erery sooonnt of Irish hlaCory,* (says Mr. 
Paraell,) <one neat perplezitT appears to remain: Hov 
does it happen, that, from the flnt invasion of the English, 
till the i«ign of James I., Ireland seems not to hare made 
the smallest progress in civilization or wealth? 

•That it was divided into a number of small prindpali 
ties, which wand conittant war on each other, or that the 
aprointment of the chieftains was elective, do not appear 
•uffident reasons, although theve are the only ones assign^ 
by those who have been at the trouble of considering thc< 
sol^ect : neither are the confiscations of property quite suf- 
flcknt to account for the effect There have Seen great 
confiscations in other countries, and still they have flour- 
ished: the petty states of Greece were quite analogous ta 
the chiefdes (as they were called) in Ireland; and yd 
they seemed to flourish almost in proportion to their ax^ 
tensions. Poland felt the bad effects of an dective monar- 
chy more than any other country; and yet, in point of 
dviUxation, it maintained a very respectaue rank amon;^ 
the nations of Europe; but Ireland never, for an instant, 
made any progress in improvement till the rdgn of Jamea 

< It is scarcely credible, that in a cUmate like that of Ire^ 
land, and at a period so far advanced in civilization as the 
end of Elizabeth's reign, the greater part of the natives 
shoull go naked. Tet ttiis is rendered certain by the tesU- 
mony of an eye witness, Fynes Moirson. « In the re- 
mote parts,'* he says, " where the Engltah manners are un- 
known, the very chief of the Irish, as well men as women, 
1(0 naked in the winter time, only having their privy part4 
covered with a rag of linen, and their bodies with a loos? 
mantle. This I speak of my own experience , yet remeni- 
ber that a Bohemian Baron coming out of Scotland to in^ 
tiy the north parts of the wild Irinh, told me in great es r- 
newness, that he, coming to the house of O'Kane, a great 
brd amongst them, was met at the door by sixteen womm 
ill naked, excepting their loose mantles, whereof eight ot 
ten were very nir ; with which strange sight his eyes being 
dtzzled, they led him into the house, and then sitting do^n 
by the fire with crossed legs, like tailors, and so low &« 
could not but offlsnd chaste eyes, desired him to sit down 
with them. Soon after, OHCane, the lord of the countryr 
came In all naked, except a loose mantle and shoes, whith 
he put off as soon as he came in ; and, entertaining ihp j 
Baron after his best manner in the Latin toneue, desired 
Ikim to put off his apnard, whkh he thought to be a burden 
t9 him, and to sit naked. 

1 1« To conclude, men and women at nisht going to sleets, 
lye thus naked in a round circle about the fire, with their 
feet towardi it They fold their heads and their upper 
parts in woollen mantles, first steeped in water to ke<'^ 
them warm ; for they say, that woollen cloth, wetted, pro- 
serves heat (as linen, wetted, preserves cold,) when the 
moke of their bodies has wanned the woollen doth." 

* The cause of thb extreme poverty, and of its long con- 
tinuance, we must conclude, arose from the tieculiar lawn 
of property, which were in force under the Iiii»h dynastic^, 
The^e laws have been described by most writrrs as similjir 
to the Kentish custom of gavelkind ; and indeed so littlf; i 
attention wax paid to the subject, that were it not for th^ 
re<earcheM of Sir J. Davis, the knowledge of this singulu 
usage would have been entirHy lost 

< The Brehon law of property, he teUs us, was similar (o 
the custom (as the English lawyen term it) of hodge-]>odf ^. 
When any one of the nevi died, his land* did not descend 
to his sons, but were divided among the whole sept : and , 
far this imnKtse, the chief of the sept made a new divisi^^v 
of the whoilo landx belonging to the seiit, and gave every 
one hi4 part according to xeniorlty. So that no man had a 
property which could descend to his children ; and even 
dunng his own life, bin posseMtion of any particular spot 
was Quite uncertain, being liaole to be constantly shuffled 
and changed by new partitions. The consequence of this 
was that there was not a house of brick or stone, among 
the Irish, down to the reign of Henry VI. ; not even a 
garden or orchard, or well fenced or improved field, neither 
Village or town, or in any respect the least provision for 
posterity. This monstrous cuiiom, so opposite to the fed- 
IMS of mankind, wss probably peri>etuated by the policv 
or the dilefs. In the fOrst place, the power of partitioning 
belag'lodged In their hands, made them the nu>st absolute 
of tyrants, being the dispensers of the property as well as 
of the liberty of thdr snl^jeds. In the second place tt had 
the appesxanoe of adding to the number of tnalr savage 



armies i for, where there wss no improTflnoit or tflUf% 
WRT wiA pursued as an occupation. 

* In ihf^ early history of Irdand, we find several instanoei 
of chief tjiitii^ discountenancing tillage; and so late as Eliza- 
beth^ D rebi^, Moryson says, that *< Sir Neal Oarve restrain* 
cd hie pt.^i»\*i firom ploughing, that they might assist him to 
do Mivy nmdiief." »— {p. 98— loa.) 

These quotations and observations will enable \m to 
stnte a few plain facts for the recollection of our £ng« 
iiih Tf aders . Irf , I reland was never subdued till the re- 
bcllloti in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 2d, for four 
hundred years berore that period, the two nations had 
b^Am almost constantly at war ; and in consequence of 
thiSf a deep and irreconcileable hatred existea between 
the pcopk within and without the pale. 3d, The Iriahi 
lU ihc- ;i<:cf>f«ion of Queen EUizabeth, were imquestion- 
nbiy the mr)st barbarous people in Europe. So much 
tor what bad happened previous to the reign of Queen 
K^i^f^aboth : and let any man, who hassthe most superfi- 
rjnl kiMiwJi'dge of human aifairs, determine, whether 
untioDiU hatred, proceeding from such powerful causes, 
could jMis&ibly nave been kept under oy the defeat of 
one single rebellion ; whether it would not have been 
easy to hare foreseen, at that period, that a proud, 
brave t half-savage people, would cherish the memorv 
of ihc^ir wrongs for centuries to come, and break fortn 
into nnn^ at every period when they were particularly 
ej(ii:rpcrat{;d by oppression, or invited by opportunity. 
If the Proir^stant religion nad spread in Ireland as it 
did in England, and if there never had been any differ* 
ence of faith between the two countries,— can it be be* 
lj(?v€d that the Irish, ill-treated, and infamously gov* 
cmed^ they have been, would never have made any 
effbrtv tn i^hake off the yoke of England ? Surely there 
arc causes onough to account for their impatience of 
that yok^f without endeavouring to inflame the zeal of 
ignamnt |x-oplc against the Catholic religion, and to 
mak^ that mode of faith responsible for all the butche- 
ry which the Irish and English, for these last two cen- 
liirifSn havo exercised upon each other. Every body, 
of ctiursie^ nmst admit, that if to the causes of hatred al- 
ready i^pi'cified, there be added the additional cause of 
relTf^rioun distinction, this last will give greater force 
(and what is of more consequence to observe, rive 
a nam^) to the whole agcregatc motive. But what Mr. 
Pa in I'll contends for, and clearly and decisively proves, 
ift, ihat many of those sanguinary scenes attributed to 
tli€ CntHolic religion, are to be partly imputed to canset 
totally disconnected from religion ; that the unpst in- 
vasion ^ nod the tyrannical, infamous policy of tneEng* 
lish^ ar^ to take their full share of blame with the soph^ 
isms and r^ots of Catholic priests. In the rcisn of 
Hijury the Eighth, Mr. Pameil shows, that feudal sub- 
Tui^L^ipn was readily paid to him by all the Irish chiefs s 
that the Reformation was received without the slight- 
cat oppDnition ; and that the troubles which took place 
at that period in Ireland, are to be entirely attributed 
to tlif! amliition and injustice of Henry. In the reign 
of Qiir^n Mary, there was no recrimmation upon the 
proipstonis ; — a striking proof, that the bigotry of the 
Cntholic religion had not, at that period, risen to any 
s^Tcat hf?iglit in Ireland. The insurrections of the vap 
Tumfi Ires}t princes were as numerous, during this 
rcT^im. n^ they had been in the two preceding reiffns— 
n circumstance rather difficult of explanation, &, as 
i« cntninonly believed, the Catholic religion was at 
that period the main spring of men's actions. 

In t]i<- r<-)gn of Elizabeth, the Catholic in the pale 
rof^ularly fought against the Catholic out of the pale. 
O'SuIIivan, a bigoted Papist, reproaches them with 
doing so^ Spealting of the reign of James the First, he 
says, < And now the eyes even of the ^glish-Irish' 
(tne Catholics of the pale) < were opened ; and they 
cursed their former folly for helping the heretic' The 
English government were so sensible of the loyalty of 
the Irish-English Catholics, that they intrusted them 
with the most confidential services. The Earl of Kil- 
darc was the principal instrument in wa^g war 
against the cliieflams of Leix and Offal. Williiun 
O'Bourge, another Catholic, was created Lord Castle 
Connel for his eminent services ; and MacGully Pa* 
trick, a priest, was the state spy. We presume that 
this wise and imuU^ CQin!dn!^^^<^«fiL^^^a.'ii^'C&. 
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Vttoily unknown both to the Pastrycook and the Secre- 
tary of State, who have published upon the dangers lA 
employing Catholics, even against foreign enemicB ; 
•fid in those publications have said a great deal about 
the wisdom of otur ancestors — the usual topic whenp- 
Yer the foUy of their descendants is to be defended. 
To whatever other of our ancestors thej^may allud<-, 
they may spare all compliments to this Ulustriou:. 
Princess, who would certainly have kept thcworUiv 
confectioner to the composition of tarts, and most pi' 
bably furnished him ^itn the productions of the Rigi ' 
Honorable Secretary, as the means of conveying thoLL 
loicy delicacies to an hungry and discerning public. 

In the next two reigns, Mr. Pamell shows by what 
hHudicious measures of the English government tlie 
roirit of Catholic opposition was gradually formed ; for 
tnat it did produce powerful effects at a subsequent 
period, he does not deny; but contends only (asv^^- 
DAve before stat^)^ that these effects have been mm h 
overrated, and ascribed 50{e/y to the Catholic religion, 
when other causes have at least had an equal agent y 
in bringing them about. He concludes with son ' 



METHODISM. (EDXKBirmoH Revicw, 180ft.) 

Cau»e$ oftht inereoMt of MethoHtm and Ditattuion. B} 
Bobcrt Acklem Ingram, B. D. Hatchard. 

This is the production of an honest man, posse asec 
of a fair share of understanding. He cries out lustily, 
(and not before it is time) upon the increase of Metho- 
tiism ; proposes various remedies for the diminution 
of this evil; and speaks his opinions vnth a freedom 
which does him great credit, and convinces us that he 
is a respectable man. The clergy are accused of not 
exerting themselves. What temporal motive, Mr. 
Ingram asks, have they for exertion ? Would a curate, 
who had served thirty years upon a living in the most 
cxem]^ry manner, secure to himself, by such a con- 
duct, the slightest right or title to piromotion in the 
church ? What can you expect of a whole profession, 
in which there is no more connection between merit 
and reward, than between merit and beauty, or merit 
and strength? This is the substance of what Mr. 
Ingram says upon this subject; and he speaks the 
truth. We regret, however, that this gentleman has 



generaf remarks on the dreadAil state of Ireland, an J ■ thought fll to use a^st the dissenters, the exploded 

Sie contemptible folly and bigotry of the English :•- clamour of Jacobinism ; or that he deems it necessary 

, - /: -,,,■' ^ _ ". ' . ^ ..;. . to call mto the aid of the Church, the power of mto- 

lerant laws, in spite of the odious and impolitic tests 
to which the dissenters are still subjected. We believe 
them to be very good subjects ; and we have no doubt 



remarks full of truth, of good sense, and of political 
courage How melancholy to reflect, that there 
would be still some chance of saving England from tho 
general vn'eck of empires, but that it nuiy not be saved , 
because one politician will lose two thousand a year by 
it, and another three thousand—^ third a phice in re- 
▼ersion, and a fourth a pension for his aunt !— Alat ! 
these are the powerful causes which have always sc [ ^ 
tied the destiny of great kingdoms, and which nuiy lev*' I 
Old England, with all its boasted freedom, and boasti < I 
wisdom, to the dust. Nor is it the least singular amoij 



but that any further attempt upon their religious 
liberties, without reconciling them to the Churchy 
would have a direct tendency to render them disai^ 
fected towards the State. 



Mr. Ingn^am (whose book, by the by, is very dull 
and tedious) has fallen into the common mistake of 
supposing ms readers to be as well acquainted with 
the poUtical phenomena of the present day, that the 1 1^® subject as himself; and has talked a great deal 
sole considerStion which seems to influence the unJa^Jt di88enter8,without giving us any distinct notion 
Wgoted part of the EngUsh people, in this gre^it of the spmt which pervades these people—the objccU 
question of Ireland, is a regard Tor the personal fe^ ^c? ^^l^ ^ view-or the degree of talent which is to 
•* - • -- • --?... .. r , ^ found among them. To remedy this very capital 

defect, we shall endeavour to set before the eyes ot the 
reader a complete section of the tabernacle ; and to 
present him with a near view of those sccUries, who 
are at present at work upon the destruction of the or- 
thodox churches, and are destined hereafter, perhaps, 
to act as conspicuous a part in public affairs, as the 
children of Sion did in the time of CromweU. 

The sources fVom which we shall derive our extracts, 
are the Evangelical and Methodistical Magazines for 
the year 1807; works which are said to be circulated 



ings of the Monarch. Nothing is said or thought 
the enormous risk to which Ireland is exposed,— 
nothing of the gross hiiustice with which the Catho- 
lics are treated.— nothmg of the lucrative aposta^^y 
of those from wnom they experience this treatment ; 
but the only concern by which we all seem agitatf^d 
is, that the King must not be vexed in his old bbv. 
We have a great respect for the King ; and wish him 
all the happiness compatible with the happiness of 



the happi 
his pMle. But these' are not thnes to piiy foolish 

compliroents to Kmgs, or the sons of Kings, or to all V , w- ,-«^^ ^ ^^ . 

body else: this journal has always preserved itV to the amount of IS/XX) or 20/)00 each, ever j month; 
character for courage and honesty; and it shall do ^t> ""^ which contahi the sentiments of Arminian and 
to the last. If the people of this country are sole I v ! Calvinistic MclhodisU, and of the evangejical clergnr- 
occupied in considering what is personally agreeable ^^^ <*' the Church of England. We shall use the 
to iheKmg, without considering what is forhispermn- term Methodism, to designate these three clas8« of 
nent good, and for the safety of his dominions ; if ali fa»«tics, not troubling ourselves to point out the finer 
public men, quitting the Common vulgar scramble f<.r shades, and nicer discriminations oflunacy, but treat- 
emolument, do not concur in conciliating the people ii "*8 them all as in one ^cnerai conspiracy against com* 
Ireland; if the unfounded alarms, fmd the comparn 
tlvely trifling interests of the dergnr, are to superset! c 
the great question of fVeedom or slavery, it does a p- 
pear to us quite impossible that so mean and foolish 
a people can escape that destruction which is ready tn 
burst upon them h- -a destruction so imminent, that it 

can only be averted by arming all in our defence wh*'* i i^"'*'"**^ """• "• *^^ i^icoujwiiau fu«u c<j«iovv|#«uuua 
would evidently be sharers hi our ruin,— and by 8u< h I cliuTches ; and from their manly, rational, and serious 
a change of system as may save us from the hazard of characters, our conceptions of true practical piety 
being ruined by the ignorance and cowardice of any ^^^'^' ^^^ (brmed. To these confined habits, and to 

general 

ter, 

beinu, ^_..^ ^_ *....«^ ...... , . , . 

and domestic dangers we must endeavour firmly a, .x. li>^foreus; which, under opposite circumstances, would 
temperately to avert as we best can ; but, at all ha ^' ^7"'^ doubt not^ have proved as ^eat a source of in- 
ards, we must keep out the destroyer from among la*?, 



mon sense, and rationiu ortliodox Christianity. 

In reading these very curious productions, we seemed 
to be in a new world, and to have got among a set of 
beings, of whose existence we had mirdly before enter- 
tain^ the slightest conception. It hasoeen our good 
fortune to be acquainted with many truly religious 
persons, both in the Presbyterian and Episcopalian 



or perish like wise and brave men in the attempt. 

• It would be as well, in future, to say no more of the 
rerocation of the edict of Nantz. 



struction and delight to the Hdinourgh reviewcn, as 
they are to the most melodious votaries of the taber- 
nacle. 

It is not wantonly, or with the most distant inten- 
tion of trifling upon serious subjecu, that we call the 
attention of the public to these sort of publications. 
Their circulation is so enormous and so increasing— 
they contain the opinions, and display the habits of 
so many human oeings — ^that they cannot bnt be 
objects of curiosity and importance. Th« commoB 
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n 



ftnd tht middling classes of poojile are the purchasers ; 
and the suhject is religion — though not that religion 
certainly which is established by law^ and encouraged 
by national provision. This may lead to unpleasant 
Circumstances, or it may not ; but it carries with it a 
sort of aspect, which ought to insure to it serious 
attention and reflection. 

It is impossible to arrive at any knowledge of a reli- 
gious sect, by merely detailing the settled articles of 
their belief: it may be the fashion of such a sect to 
insist upon some articles very slightljr ; to bring for 
ward others prominently ; and to consider some por- 
tion of their formal creed as obsolete. As the know- 
ledge of the jurisprudence of any country can never be 
obtained by the perusal of volumes which contain 
•ome statutes that are daily enforced, and oUiers that 
have been sUently antiq^uated : in the same manner, 
the practice, the preachmg, and the writing of sects, 
are comments absolutely necessary to render the pe- 
rusal of their creed of any degree of utility. 

It is the practice, we believe, with the orthodox, 
both in the Scotch and English churches, to insist very 
larely, and very discreetly, upon the particular in- 
Stances of the interference of IMvine Providence. 
They do not pretend that the world is governed only 
by general laws — that a Superintending Mind never 
hterferes for particular purposes ; but such purposes 
are represented to be of a nature very awful and 
sublime — ^when a guilty people are to be destroyed, 
when an oppressed nation is to be lifted up, and some 
remarkable change introduced into the order and 
arrangement of the world. With this kind of theology 
we can have no quarrel ; we bow to its truth ; we are 
satisfied with the moderation which it exhibits ; and 
we have no doubt of the salutary effect which it pro- 
duces upon the human heart. Xct us now come to 
those special cases of the interference of Providence 
as they are exhibited in the publications before us. 

jSn inier/trenee wiih re$peet to the Rev. James Moody, 
« Mr. James Moodv was descended from pious ancestorSf 
Who re«lded at 'P^Aey ;— hlA heart was devoted to mu«ic, 
dandnflTf and theatrical amuwments ; of the latter he waa 
so-fondthatbeuMedto meet with some men of a similar 
cast to reheane plays, and U(«d to entertain a hope that he 
ihouid make a fljiture upon the fiage. To improve himself 
ra music, be would rise very eariy, even m severely cold 
weather, and practice on the German flute : by his skill in 
music and singing, with his general powers of entertaining, 
he became a d<wirable companian : he would sometlmeu 
venture to profane the day of God, by turning it into a 



of carnal i^easure i and would join in ezcunions on 
the water, to various parts of the vicinity of London. But 
tbe time was approaching, u^ien the Lord, vAo had deaignt 
of mercy for Atm, and for many others fry hie mea$Ui uhu 
uiami to ttep Ma in k»$ vom career of tin and foUy, There 
were two professinf servants in the house where he lived; 
one of these was a porter, who, in brushing his clothes, 
would say, ** Master James, this will never do— vou most 
be otherwise employed—you must be a minister of the gos- 
pel.** This worthy man, earnestly wishing his conversion, put 
into his hands that excellent book which God hath so much 
owned, AIUin*t Alarm to the Unconverted. 

*Abont this time it pleased God to visit him with a disorder 
ta his eves, occasioned, as it was thouf bt, by his sittiag up in 
the night to improve himself in draMnng. The apprehension 
of losing his sight occasioned many serious reflections; his 
mind was impressed with the importance and necessity of 
seeking the salvation of his soul, and he was induced to attend 
the preaching of the gospeL Tiie first sermon chat he heard 
with a desire to profit, was at Spa-fidds Chapel; a place 
where he had formerly firequented, when it was a temple of 
vanity and dissipation. Strong coavictious of sin fixed on his 
mind; and he continued to attend thep(^><:hed word, parti- 
cularly at Tottonham-court Chapek Every sermon increased 
his sorrow and grief that he had not earlier sought the Lord. 
It was a considerable time before he found comfort fW>m the 
gtttpeL He has stood in the f^e part of the chapel, hearing 
whh such emotion, that the tears have flowed flrom his eyes in 
torrents ; and when he has returned home, he has continued a 

eat part of the night on his knMs, praying over what he had 
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'The change eflTected by the power of the Holy Spirit on 
his heart now beeame visible to all. Nor did he halt between 
two opinhma, as some persons do; he became at once a de- 
elded character, and gav« up for ever all his vain pursuits and 
asMMMDonta ; devodDg himielf with as much resolution and 
dnkeaee to the awvke of God, as he had Arnwrly done to 



Jin interference retpeeb'ng Carde. 
< A deigyman not far distant from the spot on which those 
lines were written, was spending an evening — not in his 
closet wrestling with his Divine Master for the communica- 
tion of that grace which is so peculiarly necessary for the 
faithful discharge of the ministerial function— not in bis 
study searching the sacred oracles of divine truth for ma- 
terials wherewith to prepare for his public exercisea and 
feed the flock under hit c&rb— not in pastoral visits to that 
flock, to inquire into the Atate of their souls, and endeavour, 
by his pious and afiiectionate conversation, to conciliate 
their esteem, and promote their ediiication, but at the cot^ 
toUe.'— After sUting that when it was his turn to deal, he 
dropped down dead, * It is worthy of remark (says the wri- 
ter,) that within a very few years this was the third character 
in the neighbourhood which had been summoned from the 
card table to the bar of God.'— fv. Mae- p. 363. 

Jntei/ercnee respecting Swearing— a Bee the tsuCruoMal. 

* A youn^ man is stung by a bee, upon wMch he bnttdM 
the bees with his hat, uttering' at the same time the moat 
dreadful oatlu and imprecations. In the midst of his f^iiy* 
one of these little combatants stun^ him upon the tip of 
that unruly member (hii» tongue,) which was ttien emidoyed 
in blaspheming his maker. Thus can the Lord engage one 
of the meanest of his creatures in reproving the bold truis- 
grenor who dares to take his name in vain.' — Ev, Mag, pw 
868. 

Interference vHth respect to David Wright^ vjfio teat 
cured qf Atheism and Scrofula by one Sermon of A£r. 
CoUs, 

This case Is too long to quote in the language and 
with the evidences of the writers. The substance fit 
of it is what our title implies. — David Wright was a 
man with scrofulous legs and atheistical principles ^^ 
being with difHculty persuaded to hear one sermon 
from Mr. Cole'., he limped to the church in extreme 
pain, and aprived there after great exertions ^-^uring 
church time he was entirely converted, walked home 
with the greatest ease, and never after experienced 
the slightest return of scrofula or infidelity. — Ev. Mag, 
p. 444. 

The displeasure of Providence is expressed at Captain 
Scott's going to preach in Mr, Romaine's Chajil. 

The sign of this displeasure is a violent storm of 
thunder and lightening just as he came into town^— 
Ev. Mag. p. 637. 

Interference tcUh respect to an Innkeeper, tim was dN 
stroyed for having appointed a cock-fight at the vsrf 
time that the service was beginning at the Methodist 
Chapel. 

* M Never mind," says the innkeeper, ** I'll get a greater con-, 
gr^ation than the Methodist Parson ;— we'll have a cock' 
fight." But what ii man! how insianificant his designs, how 
impotent his strength, how ill-fkted his plans, when opposed 
to that Being who is infinite in wisdom, boundless in power, 
terrible in judgment, and who frequently reverses, and Aid- 
denly renders alwrtive, the projects of the wicked ! A few 
days after the avowal of his intention, the innkeeper sickened/ 
&.C. Slc And then the narrator goes on to state, that his 
cor|)«e WHS carried by the meetinr-house, *on the day, and 
eractlyat the time, the deceased had fixed for the cock-fight.'— 
Meth. Mag. p. 123. 

In page 167, Meth. Mag.y a father, mother, three 
sons, and a sister, are destroyed by particular inter* 
position. 

In page 222, Meth. Mag., a danciug master is de- 
stroyed for irreligion — another person for swearing 
at a cock-fight— and a third for pretending to be deaf 
and dumb. These are called recent and authentic oc- 
counts of God's avenging providence. 

So much for the miraculous interposition of Provi- 
dence in cases where the Methodists are concerned : 
we shall now proceed to a few specimens of the energy 
of their religious feelings. 

Mr. RoberU^s feelings in the month of May ^ 1793. 

* Bat, all this time, my soul was stayed upon God ; my da* 
sires increased, and my mind was kept in a sweet prayiof 
fhune, a going out of myself, as It were, and taking shelter ia 
hna. Every breath 1 drew, ended in a ^ta^et^ I. ^\». 
nysstf heipW la an Vsimx ^K^anAanx ^^^^^ V« ^i^ 
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Ibliigi. I wu in a consUnt daily expectation of receiring 
ill I wanted; and, on Friday, May Slst, under Mr. Ruther- 
ilBid't sennon, Uiough entirely independent of it, (for I 
could not give any account of wliat lie had been preaching 
•bout,) I was given to feel that God was waiting to be very 
gndouB to me; the apirit of prayer and supplication was 
^en me, and such an assurance that I was accepted in the 
' Mored, as I cannot describe, but which I shall never for- 
get'— IfstA. Mag, p. 86. 

JMrt . Elizabeth Price and her AttendanU hear sacred 
music on a sudden. 

•A few nights before her death, while some neighbours and 
ber husband were sitting up with her, a sudden and joyful 
sound of mtisic was heard oy all present, tJtkouEh Bome qf 
them were carnal peoples at which time she thought she saw 
Imt crucified Saviour before her, speaking these words with 
power to her soul, «Thy sins are forsiven thee, and I love 
uee Aredy." After this she never doubted of her accej[)tance 
with God; and on Christmas day following was taken to 
odebrate the Redeemer's birth in the Paradiae of God. 
MiCHASi. CooiOT .' — Meth, Mag. p. 187. 

T. L^ a Sailor on board of the Stag Frigate has a special 
revelation from our Saviour, 

•October S6th, being the Lord*8 day, he had a remaikable 
manifesUtion of God's love to his souL That blessed morn- 
ing he was much grieved by hearing the wicked use profane 
language, when Jesus revealed himself to him, and impres- 
sed on his mind those words, <* F9II0W Me." This was a 
precious day to him.'— JfctA. Mag. p. 140. 

The manner in vhich Mr. Thomas Cook was accus- 
tomed to accost S, B, 

* Whenever he met me in the street, his salutation used to 
be, "Have you free and lively intercourse with God to-day? 
Axe you giving your whole heart to God?" I have known 
hm on such occasions speak in so pertinent a manner, tiiat 
I have been astoniaticd at his knowledge of my state. Meet- 
ing me one morning, he said, **I have been praying for you; 
you have bad a sore conflict, though all is well now." At 
another time he asked, <«Have you been much exercised 
these few days, for I have been led to pray that you might 
especially have suffering grace." *—Meth. Mag. p. 347. 

Mr. John Kestin on his death-bed. 

« «'0h, my dear, I am now going to glory, happy. -happy, 
happy. I am going to" sing praises to God and the Lamb ; I 
am going to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. I think I can see 
my Jesus without a gla^s between. I can, I feel I can, dis- 
cern, < ma^Ue dear to mansions in the skies,' Come, Lord 
Jesus, c<mie.' why are thy chanot-wheels so lomr ddav- 
Ing ?" '— J5». Ifog. p. 134. "5 y 

The Reverend Mr. Mead^s sorrow for his sins. ' 

. 'TMs wrought him up to temporary desperation ; his In- 
mresslble grief poured itself forth in groans : " Oh that I 
had never sinned against God! I havS a heU hereupon 
earth, and there is a hcU for me in eternity !" One LoS's 
ZS: Zf7^.^^ ^ ^ morning, he was awoke by a tem- 
C? «/ /Jll!"**",/ V? lightning ; and imagining it to be the 
ena or uie world, his agony was great, suppo^ng the Brcat 
day of divine wrath was wme, and he \Spr?paredfbut 
happy to find it not so.'— £». Mag. p. 147. 

Similar case of Mr. John Robinson. 

Ju^'^i^^ hours before he died, he was in great agony 
?L^?liS*^ ."*"!!^ I', appeared that the enemy was peSnit- 
ted to rtruggle with him; and being greatly affilated, he cried 
out, « Ye powers of darkness, begone !" This however did 
2?*,^^V*"«_L/*^5 Vr^ ^" **^<^ ^«>m the mighty, and 
the lawfW captive dj^vered," although he was not i^it- 
ted to tell of his deliverance, but lay quite stiU andcom- 
poscd.*— J5». Jfog. p. 177. 

The Reverend WiUiam Tennant in an heavenly tranu. 
««« While I was conversing with my brother," said he, 
•J on the rtate of my soul, and the fears I had entertained 
for my future welfare, I found myself in an instant, in an- 
other sUte of existence, under the direcUon of a superior 
b^, who ordered me to foUow Wm. I was wafted alonir. 
I know not how, till I beheld at a distance an inefTable 
rlory, the impression of which on my mind it is impossible 
to communicate to mortal man. I immediately reflected on 
my happy change ; and thought, Well, blessed be God ! I 
am safe at last, notwithstanding all my fears. I saw an in- 
^i'w!^"?.**!!**^]?*^ ^^* surrounding the inezpressi. 
^^orjr, inmcta of edonUon and ioyous worahip : but I 



ous appearance. I heard thinas unutterable. I heard their 
songs and hallelujahs of thanksgiving and {iraise, with un- 
speakable rapture. I felt joy unutterable and full of glory. 
I then applied to my conductor, and requested leave to join 
the happy throng." '— £v. JbTog. p. 361. 

The following we consider to be one of the most 
shocking histories we ever read. God only knows how 
many such scenes take place in the gloomy annals of 
Methodism. 



< A young man, of the name of S- 



, grandson 



to a late eminent Dissenting mini><tcr, and brought up by 

him, came to reside at K g, about the year 1808. He 

attended at the Baptist place of worsliip, not only on the 
Lord's day, but frequently at the week-day Icictures and 
prayer-meetings. He was supposed by some to be seriously 
indined ; but hk opinion of himself was, that he had never 
experienced that divine change, without which no man can 
be saved. 

* However that might be, there is reason to believe he had 
been for some years under powerful convictions of his mis- 
erable condition as a sinner. In June 160C, these convic- 
tions were observed to increase, and that in a more than 
common degree. From that time he went into no company, 
but, when he was not at work, kept in his chamber, where 
he was employed in singing plaintive hymns, and bewail- 
ing his lost and perishing state. 

< He had about him several religious people ; but could 
not be induced to open his mind to them, or to impart to 
any one the cause of his distress. Whether this contributed 
to increase it or not, it did increase, till his health was 
neatly aflected by it, and he was scarcely able to work at 
ais business. 

< While he was at meeting on Lord's day, September Uth, 
he was observed to labour under vezv great emotion of 
mind, especially when he heard the following words. "Sin 
ner, if you die without an interest in Christ, you will sink* 
into the regions of eternal death." 

* On the Saturday evening following, he intimated to the 
mistress of the house where Jie lodged, that some awful 
judgment was about to come upon him ; and as he fthould 
not be able to be at meeting next day, requested that an at- 
tendant might be procured to stay with him. She repli*^ 
that she would hersdf stay at home, and wait upon him ; 
which she did. 

< On the Lord's day he was in great agony of mind. His 
mother was sent for, and some religious friends visited 
him; but all was of no avail. That night was a night 
dreadM beyond conception. The horror which he en- 
dured brought on all the symptoms of raging madness. He 
desired the attendants not to come near him, l&^t they 
should be burnt He said that " the bed-curUins were in 
flames, — that he sm^t the brimstone,— that devils were 
come to fetch him,— that there was no ho^ie for him, for 
tlut he liad sinned against Ught and conviction, and that he 
should certainly go to helL" It was with difficulty he could 
be kept in bed. 

* An apothecary being sent for, as soon as he entered the 
house, snd heard his dreadful bowlings, he inquired if he 
had not been bitten by a mad dog. His appearance, like- 
wise, seemed to justify such a s]uspicion, his countenance 
lesemblina that of a wild beast more than of a man. 

'Though he had no feverish heat, yet his pulse beat above 
lAO in a minute. To abate the masua^ a quantity of blood 
was taken from him, a blister was api>lied, his head was 
shaved, cold water was copiously poured over him, and 
fox-glove was administered. By these means his fury was 
abated : but his mental ssony continued, and all the symp 
toms of madness which his bodily strength, thus reduced* 
would allow, till the following Thursday. On that day he 
seemed to have recovered his reason, snd to be calm in his 
mind. In the evening he sent for the spothecary j and 
wished to speak with him by himself. The latter, on his 
coming, desired every one to leave the room, and thus ad- 
dressed him : « C-— — , have you not something on your 
mind ?" " Ay." answered he, «« Aat it it P* He then ao- 
knowledffed that, early in the month of June, he had gone 
to a fair in the neighbourhood, in company with a number 
of wicked young men: that they drank at a public-house 
together till he wss in a measure intoxicated ; and that from 
tluence they went into other company, where )ie was crim- 
inally connected with a liarlot " I have been a nUserable 
creature," continued he, " ever since but during the last 
three days and tliree nights, I have been in a state of de- 
speration." He intimated to the apothecary, that he could 
not bear to tell this story to his minister : ** But," said b% 
** do vou inform him that I shall not die in despair i lOr 
light has broken in upon me ; I have been led to the great 
Sacrifice for sin, and I now hope in him for salvation." 

< From this time his mentsl distress ceased, his counte- 
nance became placid, and his conversatik>n, instead of 
beina taken up as before with fearful exclamations con- 
ceminc devils and the wrath to come, was now confined 
to the dy\n(loTe ol ]«•«»' The apothecary waa of oipi- 
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Btoo, that if hit ttrengtli bid not been to modi esduustedf 
be would now bare been in a state of rell^ous tran^wrt 
His nervous system, bowever, bad received socb a sbock, 
tbat bis recovery was doubtful ; and it'veemed certain, thit 
If be did recover, be would sink into a state of idiocy. H e 
survived tbis interview but a few days.'— £«. Mag, p. 4U, 

A religious observer stands at a turnpike gate on a 
Sunday, to witness tbe profane crowd piissing by ; he 
sees 9 man driving very clumsilj in a gig ; the expe- 
rience of tbe dxiTer provokes tbe following pious obser- 
vations. 

•« Wbat (I said to myself,) if a single ontward circum- 
stance sbouid bappen ! SbouU tbe borse take frigbt, or 
tbe whed on eltber side get entangled, or tbe gtg upset— ta 
eitber case wbat can preserve bim .' And sbouid a morn- 
ing so fair and promising bring on evil before nicbt^ 
sbouid deatb on bis pale bone appear^— wbat followsrMy 
mind sbuddered at toe images I bad raised." *— £*. Mag^ 
p. 656, 059. 

3f?«f Louisa Cookers rapturout Mtate. 
• From tbls period sbe lived cbiefly in retirement, dtbtr 
In reading tbe sacred volume on ber knees, or in pouring 
out ber soul in prayer to Ood. Wbile tbus employed, she 
was not unfreouently indulged witb visits from ner gra- 
cious Lord ; and sometimes sbe feltberself to be surrounded, 
as it were, by bis gracious presence. After ber return to 
BristoL ber frame of mind became so beavenly, tbat she 
seemed often to be dissolved in tbe love of God ber Sa- 
viour.*— £«. Mag, p. 076, fi77. 

Objection to AJmanadtt, 
< Let those wbo bave been partial to sucb vain produc- 
tions, only read Isaiab zlvlL IS, and Daniel ii. 97 ; and tb<^y 
will bere see wbat tbey are to be accounted of, and In 
wbat company tbey are to be found ; and let tbem leam 
to despise tbeir equivocal and artful insinuations, wbich 
are too frequently blended witb profltntty ; for is it not 
prolknity in tbem to attempt to palm tbeir frauds upon 
manUnd by scripture quotations, wblch tbey seldom fail 
to do, especially Judges v. 20, and Job xzzvlii. SI ? neitbcr 
of wbich teaches nor warrants any such practice. Had 
Bamch or Deborah consulted the start ? No such thing/ 
-£*,Jias.p.60O. 

This energy of feeling will be found occasionally to 
meddle with, and disturb the ordinary occupatuMiB 
and amusements of life, and to raise up little qualm^i 
of conscience, which, instead of exciting respect^ 
border, wo fear, somewhat too closely upon the ludi- 



A Meihodiii Footnutn. 

j's senrant, who has left a good place be^ 

J was ordered to deny his master when actually at 

home, wishes something on this sutject may be introduced 
Into thb work, that persons who are in the habit of deny- 
ing themsOhres In the above manner nay be convinced of 
Ms evlL'— 1^ Mag, p. 73. 

Doubit if UU right to take interat for moneif, 
* ITiwry .— Sir, I beg thelkvonr of you to Insert the fbllow- 
tegcase of coaadenca. I frequently find in scripture, that 
Untry It particularly condemned ; and tbat it it repre- 
sented at the character of a good man, that ** be bath not 
^vsn forth upon usury, neither hath taken any increase/' 
Isck. zTilL S, Ik. I with, therefore^ to know how tuch 
pstssgw are to be nnderttood ; and whether the taking of 
mterest tu mantj, as is univecsally nractlced among us, 
can be reconcSIaa with the word and will of God? q^*^ 
fi«.lf;sg.p.74. 

Jkmdng ill ntitsd/or a enaJtwn on trial for etemUy. 
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haslnbur towards n on the swift wings of time; if It b« 
iMQBpaBbito with gcBOine repentance, trae faith in Christy 

1 lore to God, and a tUte of gennfaie derotedneas 

-Ihaa Is dancing a pnctk» utterly opposed to tbe 

wlMla spirit and tonper of Christianity, and sid>T«slT« of 
llMMSftveilscfasrWBg genflni(ton.'--JMk. M^. p. 

n« MethoOlftt eonddflr IhanselfM m ooostltutingr 
m dioMn aa dMyn ata peojjle, liTliig in a land of tAhe* 
IMs end TohiptbaTini Tha esipn 
Itej deiigBata thdr own aects^ are 



mtont by which 
tbedtar jpsopls^ 



the ffecf— the peopU of Ood. The test of mankind 
jkTt!t carnal peopU— the people of tkie world, &c. &c. The 
chiidiyQ of Israel were not more separated, through 
tbe favour of God, from the Egyptians, than the Me- 
tbiKlbi» arcj^ their own estimation, from the rest of 
mutikijid. We had hitherto supposed that the dis- 
eiplE-s at* the Established churcnes in England and 
l^cotlnnJ had been Cliristians ; and that, after bap- 
tbiii^ dkily performed by tbe appointed minister, and 
partKipntion in the customary worship of these two 
churches, Cliristianity was the religion of which they 
were Va be considered as members. We see, how- 
ever, in these publications, men of twenty or thkty 
years of age firat called to a knowledge of Christ tin- 
dtr a sfTTnon by the Rev. Mr. Veim,— or first admitted 
mt 1 he church of Christ under a eermon by the Rev. Mr. 
EomalD^. The apparent admission turns out to have 
been a mere mockery; and the pseudo-christian to 
have had no religion at all, till the Dusiness was really 
and eHectually done under these sermons by Mr. Venn 
and Mr. Romaine. 

An attftil and general departure from the Chrmian 
Faith in the Church of England, 

* A lecond volume of Mr. Cooper's sermons is before us 
AUm^ied with tbe same broad seal of truth and excellence 
an Uie former. Amidst tbe awful and general d^aiture 
from the f^aitb, as once d^vered to tbe saints, in tbe Cbunh 
of EnjHlfisid, and scaled by tbe blood of our reformer*, it is 
pl»»liij^ to observe that there is a remnant, according to 
the eviction of grace, wYto continue risinir up to tertifV tbe 
cTDifrei of the grace of God, and to call back their feUowa 
ici tbe (x>iisideration of tbe great and leading doctrines on 
which Ltn? Reformation was built, and the Church of £nj{land 
bv law f^tablisbed. Tbe author of tbe^e sermons avoiding 
all matters of more doubtful di«putation, avowedly attaches 
hjm^'lf to tbe great fundamental truths; and on tbe two 
i«ub-taDtiKl pUlan, tbe Jachin and Boaz of tbe living temple, 
crect!f hi>( superstructure. I. JusUflcation by faiUi, without 
works f J'ce and ftili, by grace alone, through the redemp- 
Uon wbkh is in Jesus Christ, stands at the commencement 
of tlie flnt volume; and on its side rises in the beauty ot 
hoilncs*,* &&—£«. Mag, p. 79. 

Mr. RohHuon called to the knotriedge of Chritt under 
Mr, VennU Sermon, 

* Mr Robinson was called in early life to the knowledge 
of Cbrli^, under a sermon at St Dun^tan's, by tbe late Rev. 
Mr, Venn, from Ezek. xxxvi. 3fi, 06; tbe remembrance ot 
which g^reatly refreshed bis soul upon bis death-bod.' — JEv. 
Mdf . p. 176. ^ 

CkrieUanity introduced into the Parish oj^mm/on, 
near Bicester, in the lear 1807. 
■1 very general spirit of inquiry having appeared for tome 
time Ln tbe village of Launton, near Bicester, some serious 
penona were excited to communicate to them the word of 
m^'—Ev, Mag, p. 880. 

We leam in page 128, Meth, Maa,, that twelve 
months had elapsed from the tmie of Mrs. Cocker's 
Jolninf the people of Ood, before she obtained a dear 
seuH of forgiveness. 

A religious Hoy sets off every week for Margate, 

■ Rtliti<mt Pauengen aeeommodaUd.—To the £Alor^— Sir, 
It MJlartk-d me considerable pleasure to see upon tbe cover 
of your Magazine for the present month, an advertisement, 
uinQundBg the establishment of a packet, to sail weekly 
between London and Margate, during the season; which 
ftpiM^Ara tfi have been set on foot for tbe accommodation of 
re^louji characters : and in which "no profane conversa* 
Uon la to be allowea." , « . 

* To those among the followers of a crudfled Redeemer, 
wbo are hi the h2)it of yisiting the Isle of Thanet in tbo 
iuinmer^ and wbo, for the sea air, or from other dbtcum- 
sUnciEsi, prefer travelling by water, such a conveyance must 
certainly be a detideratumf espedaUy if .they have eaqy* 
rtencnd a mortification similar to that of the writer. In Uio 
Cjaun«e of the last summer, when shut uo in a cabin with a 
mixed multitude, who spoke almost sU langusges but tbst 
ctf Ctnsan. TotsUy unconnected with the oonoem, and 
peno n tU y a atranger to the worthy owner, I take the liberty 
of ircnmmendlng this vessel to the notke of my fdlow- 
Christians ; persuaded that they wfll tWnk themadvea bound 
to pitroolze and encourage an undertaking that has the 
hc^nour of the dear Redeemer for Hs profewed ol g^R. It 
ouffbt ever to be remembered, that «v«3 ^»l««A.'«\yj'5"^ 
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Ood; and I hare often thonfffat that Cbilstiani act incon- heaxen erery nicbt at six o'clock. How unwoiilij am 12 

aftrtently with tbrjr high profession, when they dBiit, even —Pray for us." ^£«. Mag, 84. 

in their moat rununon and trivial expenditures, to give a 

deckled prefeience to the Mend of their Lord. I do not. The tegtimony qf aprqfane Officer to <&« worA qf Piam 

bowever, anlidpate any such ground of complaint in thiA Sailon, 

SiSSSUiillii^v^SJtith m.*^^ M'- Mtor-In the mouth of two or three witneasea, « 

V£^.^^^^l^^jS%^t^li'^^A^lS'!^l truth shall be esUblished. I recenUy met with a pleaaing 

A^rSS^J^ll^r^ ^iv^i^^Hit^ l^H ZZ^t. confirmation of a narraUve, sUtcd some time since^nyoS 

«^^ WhWoVi!^^,i^f H^m wS^^^vr Magazine. I was surprised'hy a visit ttom an old acQuimt- 

^h^ ^n^^^Z^^i^^r^^r^ t^JS^ '^ o' «»*"« ^ ott»« d«7» ^^o is now an officer o? rank 

ft^'J? wS^^S^i^ailJh ^r^?SS^^ in hi* Majesty's navy, fn the comae of convewation, I 

^i^^^V^^^lZZ^i^^.^^^^.^^^^^^ wasshocted'at the profane oaths that perpctuaUy Inter- 

S?h^^5Sl?*iJ^^2?Xn^^ who ^.v ^^Jf^ ™Pt«» ^ sentencesftnd took an oppoffiS^ to'expies. 

S^S^hS!^! .mniS^^h^?^^ I2 J?^t.^ S?«h; my regret that such language should le so conunon ai^ong 

yS^I^IZ^i^^^^ f?^»^S ^Tr,.-°^^n«*5S to VsSable a body of men? " Sir," said he, still intempeS 

K^^nHi??^!?ZJ?n JSL^ th?/ /h^^nS^^? •*«? ^^7 "olenuf imprecaUons* « no office^ can live at m 

^X'^^7oj^o^^(Jd^h^l>oi^^^^ ?i?toI;S^?^',2.^S^"tS^tX1Sbb^^^ 

ahaUh«^af^oj^b^ oS f aces,lSd iL^?^ tT^^?^^ I 

L^ ^T^^' Z?J^ n ^ and alster in the ^^^ ^^ y^^^ onecxccpUon; and that was crtraordl- 

goqpei, JC l^^Ev. Mag, p. 368. ^ j declare, believe me 'tis true (suspectina that I 

A m-mii^^u ^»*nm*^.n^ £m ^«...^.«^«^ u» #&. T- Jtf ^ight not Credit it,) there was a set of fellows called JTcOo- 

A rtltpoua newmper ia announced in the Ev, M. ^J, o„ 1,0.,^ ^^ Victory, Lord Nelson's ship, (to be sure 

jmr Septenu>er.—lX is said of common newspapers, he was rather a religious man himself!) and those men n«. 

'That they are absorbed in temporal concerns ^ while ver wanted swearing at. The dogs were the best aeamen 

the consideration of those vhich are eternal is postponed ; on board. Every man knew his duty, and every man ad 

the business of this life has superseded the claims of 1^ duty. They used to meet tospether and sing hymns ; and 

immortality; and the monarc^s of the world have J^^^^^^ ^^ S'ilf\^!^J^ti^'^^Z2^'SL^ 

engrossed L attention which would have been more J»JL!"f5^JiISt5*.^ "^T^^ mi,2?^Th^h?SSS 

n»^«.k»i« .i««o.*«^ *^ •u- c-w«^ - ^f ♦v- :.^».. I ¥» a mess by themselves ; and never mixed with the other 

oroperly devoted to the Saviour of the universe.* It ^^^^ , ^^^ ^ften hekrd them sing away myself ; and tis 

U then stated, « that the columns of this paper ( The true, I assure you, but not one of them was either killed or 

Jnatructor, Price 6d.) will be supplied by pious re- wounded at the battle of Trafalgar, though thev did their 

flections ; suitable comments to improve the oispensa- duty as well as any men. No, not one of the psaun-singing 

lions of Providence will be introduced ; and the whole gentry was even hurt ; and there the fdlows are swimming 

conducted with an eye to our spiritual, as well as f:!"^! ^^^ JUtJ o£ ^^^7 ''^ ^ "^^^J^^ ^ 

temporal welfare. Tfie work y^ contain the latest i?.?,trTiV3irth^Srn«"^^^^ 

newTup to four o^clock on the day of publication, to- '^S* '^^J^^^^o'S^'tXi^'^iftS^JiJ^^ 

gether with the most recent religious occurrences, do their duty without swearing; and I will do them juatioe 

The prices of stock, and correct market-tables, will to say they do it" J. C— JEv. Mag. p. 119, 190. 

also be accurately detailed.'— fv.^Afag. September Ad^ ^^ . . •v r f •!.-> »i.»i« 

vertiaement. The Eclectic Review is^so understood Th«»e people arc spread over the fi^oeof the whde 

to be carried on upon Methodistical principles. «Brth m the shape of missionariei^Upon the 8ia>Ject 

Nothing can evince more strongly thrfaifluence of missions we shall say very litUe or nothing at pi©, 

which Methodism now exercises uSoh common life, w«t> because we lesenre it for another article m a 

and the fast hold it has got of the people, than the Mbsequent Number. But we cannot help wsmarkiitg 

advertisements which are circulated every month in the inagmtude of the collecUons made in favour of the 

these very singular publications. On the cover of a miasionaries at the Methodistical chapels, wb^ com^ 

tingle number, for eiample, we have the following :— pawd with the collections for any oouunon ol^ect of 

,► » r- J o charity in the orthodox churches and chapela. 

iLSS^^i^JSr^^^^\\ £'^Xl^x^J ^^ «nce the commencement of the Institution in iCyear 

ienoua young woman, as servant of all work, S.— wanted, ,-00* unwatdfl of jeVmm- MiUioma of ReUaioua Tracts have 

tSISLlr^Tio'^^^ SilSS^tethrTus^SsTf^^ 

I5:^iiT^°i.*** ^ V ™/ lr*f ' »•— a young penon in giderably more than one-fourth of that number have been 

the millinery line wishes to be in a serloua fimlly, 4.— !I»id hSSm S« T^wsfi^Xm. Mat n. 984. 

Wants a place, a young man who hu brewed hi a serious wW <»««W «>•*« T^- -***««• P- »*^ 

UBuly, 4.— Ditto, a voung woman of evangeUcal principles. These tiacts are dropped in villages by the Metho- 

irS*^^* *" ^1 "S®^ ahopman, fi.— To 6e sold, an ^IsU, and thus every Since for convenion affofded 

gfSSS,^!l^t3rhS*J^l^^ to tlJe common n^le. ^ There J. • P«>P««^ *» «JJ 

may be accommodated with loiVing In^amSl awtoS of the numbers of the volumes before na, that travdj 

ItattUy, ».-To let, a gented first BocS In an airy tituaUon Icrs, for every wmnd they sjend on the road , Amdd 

near the Tabernacle, 6.— Wanted, a governess, of evan- fling one shulmg's worth 01 these tracts ovt of the 

gelical principles and corresponding character, 10.* chuse window ;— that taking his pleatoxes at 6 ^ 

The reD^ous vessel we have before spoken of, is ^^' ^°' ^^ Fnpo««» of domg good, 

thus advertised : — < Evoy Christian tHio expects the protection andUes- 

•ThoPrlnceMof Wales Tacht, J. Chapman, W. Bourn, SS&£ltorch«ip !^wtato th^ 

master, by divine nermission, will leave Ralph's Quay innsTas he takea out pounds to expend on himadf and U^ 

every Friday, 11.' £c.fcc.-Jttfy£«.irag. ^. This is really W a trifling Morlfioe. ItisahigUy 

kf^^,*u^^^^*^ V- . ^*%- 1 reasonable one; and one whUi God will accept— JBfc 

After the specimens we have given of these people, jfa-. «. 40ft. 

any thmg which is said of their activity can very , . . . ^ . ^--. . .^ 

easily be credited. The army and navy appear to be * « P«^ qf their poUeff to hmem great Oange ^ jrtmjfsrSi 

particular objects of their attention. < Same day.the&ev. W. Haward, ftom Hozton Acadany, 

,«.... ^ . . was ordained over the Independent chwch at Rendham. 

'BnfiA Jraiiy.-It is with peculiar pleasore we Insert the Suflblk. Mr. Pickles, of Wahwl*. began wHh a praya and 

flulowiag extract of a letter from the pious chafdaln of a reading ; Mr. Price, of Woo<»ridge. delivered the introdno- 

man-of.war, to a genUeman at Oosport, Intimatl^ the torydSoourae, and aaked the questiona; Mr. DomttiLor 

power andpace of Ood manifested towards our brave sea- Hslesworth, offered the ordinafion prayer ; Mr.AsrfkJM- 

BWIIU "(^Cator.lTov. 96, 1806.— My dear «riend-A fleet loi»,eriNmf«,fesalUdk«iefh>m Acta ».98; BfETI^ 

tor Kngland found us hi the ni|^t, and la just going away. oK of iSS, {he general prayer; and Mr. WaUM of 

Ihave only to t^ vouthat the work of Ood seema topcos. Tamouth, preached to the people from 9 PldL tt. M.^ 

y* y *°y *^ ^°<^w convtotkma;— some, I trust, are con- X9. Mag, p. 499. ^ «__. — w.^— 

Tcrted. BntmvownhealthisfuflMng much, nor shall I ClaiSlsosanai. ^ Hamtledon, Bucks, Sept 9fc—MitW 

peobablybeablelongtobearit The Aip is like a Ubcr- montiSsagothtapazWi waa destitnte of the gospel 1 the pep- 

jaadej and ruUy there Is mach external xefonnatkau oto have now oneof the Rev. O.ColUBon\slaje^Lfbe 

CvC ^niMf ao olifectkm. I hare hmt a hmidnd Eer. Mr. XasCBMi4» Mttled among ttn. MrP^"*-^ 
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Wo9\mrn, lad Mr. n«Tt preidied ea tha ooculoii ; and 
Mr. Jones of London, Mr, ClnircliUl of Henley, Mr. Red- 
Ibrdf of Windsor, and lir. BanatLnow of Petendeld, vxmj- 
«d.*— JC».JCac.p.an. 

MwA9ii»m im to M^etty't Aif, Tmmmt-^ Uttir from the 

< It Is with great satisfkctlon tliat I can now inform 7011 
Ood has deigned in a yet greater decree, to own the weak 
efforts ot his serrant to turn many from Satan to himseU'. 



nj 

Many are called here, as is plain to be seen by their pen 

sire looks and deeo sighs. And if they would be obeoieDt churcl^es 

to the heavenly call instead of grieving the Spirit of grace, 



effecting m DbJ«M which noTidenoe bat pkoed in our 
power. The doctrine of tne immediate and peroetual 
mterfennce of Divine Providence, is not true, if two 
QLtu tta.\'A iho jame road, the one to rob, the other to 
reltere a. fvllow-creature who is starving ; will any 
but the most fanatic contend, that they do not botn 
tim tbe same chance of fiBLlling overa stone, and break- 
m^ their I^gn? and is it not matter of fact, that the 
robbr; often returns safe, and the just man sustains 
ibc injury ? Have not tne soundest divines, of both 



I dare say we should soon have near half the ship's compa 
ay broncbt to God. I doubt not, however, but, as I have 
cast mj Diead upon the waters, it will be found after many 
days. Our 13 are now increased to upwards of 80. Surely 
the Lord ddighteCh not in the death of him that dleth.*-- 
Jfe(4irag.p7l88. 

It appears also, ftom p. 193, Meth. Mag-) that the 
fame principles prevail on board his Majesty's ship 
Sea-horse, 44 guns. And in one part of £mm. Mag.^ 
great hopes are entertained of the S5th regiment. 
We believe this is the number ; but we quote this fiici 
from memory. 

We 9iust remember, in addition to these trifling 
specimens of their active disposition, that the Metho- 
dists have found a powerful party in the House of 
Commons, who by the neutrafity which they affect ^ 
and partly adhere to, are courted both by ministers 
and opposition ; that they have gained complete pos^ 
session of the India-House ; and under the pretence, 
or, perhaps with the serious intention of educating 
young people for India, will take care to introduce 
(as much as they dare without provoking attention) 
their own particular tenets. In fact, one thing must 
always be taken for granted respecting these peojde, 
^-that wherever they gain a footing, or whatever be 
the institutions to wnich they give oirth, protdytitm 
wiO bt thdr main object; everything else is a mere 
. histmment — this is tneir principal aim. When every 
proseljTte is not only an addition to their temporal 
power, bot when the act of conversion wb^ch gains a 
vote, saves (as they suppose) a soul flrom destruction, 
—it is Quite needless to state, that every faculty of 
their minds will be dedicated to this most important 
of all temporal and eiemal concerns. 

Their attack upon the Church is not merely confined 
to publications ; it is generally understood that they 
have a very considerable fund for the purchase of liv. 
logs, to which, of course, ministen or their own pro- 
fesnon are always presented. 

Upon the foregoing fhcts, and upon the spirit evinced 
by tnese extracts, we shall make a few comments. 

1. It is obvious, that this description of Christians 
entertain very erroneous and dangerous notions of the 
present Judgments of God. A belief, that Providence 
kterferes in all the little actions of our lives, refers 
an merit and demerit to bad and good fortune ; and 
eaiises the saccessfhl man to be always considered as 
a good man and the unhappy man as the object of 
divine vengeance. It furnishes ignorant and design- 
io^ men with a nower which is sure to be abused :— 
the cry of; a /u^pnanf , a judgment, it is always easy 
to make, but not easy to renst. It encourages the 
grossest sopentitions; fbr if the Deity rewards and 
ponishes on every slight occasion, it is quite impoesi- 
ole, but that sucn an helpless being as man wul set 
hiinself at work to discover the will of Heaven in the 
appearances of outward nature, to apply all the phe- 
nomena of thunder, lightning, wind, and every strik- 
faig appearance to the regulation of his conduct ; as 
the poor Methodist, when he rode into PiccadiUy in a 
thniaer storm, and imagined that all the uproar of the 
elemenU was a mere hfait to him not to preach at Mr. 
Romaine's chapeL Hence a great deal of error, and 
a great deal or secret misery. This doctrine of a 
thaocracy must necessarily place an excessive power 
k tlM bsinds (tf the clergy ; It applies so instantly and 
m tranendonsly to men's liopes and fean, that it must 
■liks the priMt omnipotent over the neople, as it al- 
VAys has done whare it lias been established. It has 
a gnat tendency to check humsn exertions, and to 
prevent tha employment of those secondary means of 



^ijui^o^:>, alwa^ urged this unequal distribution of 
good and evilj m the present state, as one of tha 
sitromgeet natural argumenu for a future state ot retri* 
butiou ? Hsve they not contended, and well and ad- 
mirably COD teailed, that the supposition of such a stato 
is Ab^oliit^ly necessary to our notion of the justice of 
4^d — abAnlui(?ly necessary to restore order to that 
inoT&i conftiBion which we all observe and dej»lore in 
tb€ prejtent world? The man who places religion upon 
a ta&c bii^b b the greatest enemy to religion. If vic- 
tory is ttlwuys to the just and good, how is the fortune 
nf imptou^ couqueron to be accounted for ? Why do 
th^Y erect djnosties, and found families which last 
Tor centuries? The reflecting mind whom you have 
m»tn)Cled id this manner, and for present efiect only, 
nattin&lly coine» upon you hereafter with difficulties 
of ihjs lion t he finds he has been deceived : and you 
will »o<»Q dbccvver that, in breeding up a fanatic, you 
have uawittm^iy laid the foundation for an atheist. 
The honest and orthodox method is to prepare younff 
peopk tor the world, as it actually exists; to toU 
iham that th^y will often find vice perfectly success- 
ful, Tirttjc ef po^ to a long train ot afflictions ; that 
they must bear this patiently, and look to another 
wuTid for it« rectification. 

2. The sc<f:ond doctrine which it is necessary to no- 
tice amoii^ the Methodists, is the doctrine of inward 
iinpulse and emotions, which, it is quite plain, must 
le^d, if universally uudstod upon, and preacned amons 
the eomifion people, to every species of folly ana 
enormity. When a human being believes that his 
interrial fe<^lincr» are the monitions of God, and that 
thc^se monitjong must govern his conduct ; and when a 
great Kiress Ib purposely laid upon these inward feel- 
ings m all the discounes from the pulpit ; it is, of 
course. impo^Eible to say to what a pitch of extrava- 
pnce mnnkmd may not be carried, under the influence 
of Bttch ctangeroQs doctrines. 

3. The MethodisU hate pleasura and amuseaenUt 
uo theatre^ no cards, no dancing, no punchinello, no 
dancing dogs, no blind fiddlen; all the amusements 
of the ricii und of the poor must disappear, wherever 
th^^c gJ<tomy people get a footing. It is not the abuse 
of pleasure which they attack, but the interspersion 
of pletLsuTC , however much it is guarded by good sense 
apd tnoderatiOD ; it is not only wicked to hear the 
HcentioiiE plays of Congreve, but wicked to hear Henry 
the Vth. or the School for Scandal ; it is not only dis- 
sipated \o run about to all the parties in London and 
'/ for a hdng who ia 

'nnui, wretchedness, 
_ , J the ofierings which 
thesi^ unhappy men make to a Deity who has covered 
the earth wiih gay colours, and scented it with rich 
perftimt^i ; and shown us, by the plan and order of his 
work$T that he has given to man somethj|ig bettor 
than a bare existence, and scatterad over his creation 
a thousand supeifluous joy^, which are totally unne- 
ceRsary to the mere support of life. 

4. The Methodisto lay very little stress unon prac- 
tiea] rifhieouBncss. They do not say to thefr people, 
do nut D« deceitful ; do not be idle ; get rid of your 
bad passions ; or at least (if they do say these things) 
thcv say them very seldom. Not that they preach 
faith without works ; for if they told the people, that 
they m}ghc rob and murder with impunity, the civil 
ma^iatraie mt;si be compelled to intorfere with such 
doctrine t but they say a great deal about fidth, and 
very littk about wiotks. What are commonly called 
the mysteriotjs parto of our religion, are brought into 
the foteground much more than the doctrines wiiich 
l«ad to practice and this among tlie hmest oC thA 
GoiMEuamvy. 
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The Methodlfts have hitherto been accused of dis- 
senting from the Church of England. This, as far as 
lelates to mere subscription to articles, is not true ; 
bnt they differ in their choice of the articles upon 
which they dilate and expand, and to wliich they 
appear to give a preference, from the stress whicn 
they place upon them. There is nothing heretical in 
saymg, that God sometimes interrenes with his special 
providence ; but these people differ from the Establish- 
ed Chiurch^ in the degree in which they insist upon 
this doctnnc. In the hands of a man of sense and 
education, it is a safe doctrine ; in the management of 
the Methodists, we have seen how ridiculous and de- 
grading it becomes. In the same manner, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England would not do his duty. 
if he did not insist upon the necessity of faith, as well 
as of good works ; but as he belieres that it is much 
more easy to give credit to doctrines than to live well, 
he labours most in those points where human nature 
is the motf liable to prove uefective. Because ho does 
■0, he is accused of giving up the articles of his faith, 
by men who have their partialities also in doctrine ; 
but parties, not founded upon the same sound discre- 
tion, and knowledge of human nature. 

6. The Methodists are always desirous of makmg 
men more religious than it is possible, from the con- 
stitution of human nature, to make tnem. If they 
could succeed as much as they wish to succeed, there 
would at once be an end of delving and spinning, and 
of every exertion of human industry. Men must eat, 
and drink, and work ; and if you wish to fix upon them 
high and elevated notions, as the ordinary furniture of 
their minds, you do these two things ; you drive men 
of warm temperaments mad, and you introduce in the 
rest of the world, a low and shoclung familiarity with 
words and images, which every real friend to religion 
would wish to kecj) sacred. Thefriendt of the dear 
Redeemer, who are in the haint qf visiting the laU of 
Thanet — (as in the extract we have quoted) — Is it 
possible that this mixture of the most awful, with the 
most familiar images, so common among Methodists 
noWf and with the enthusiasts in the time of Crom- 
welly must not, in the end, divest reli^on of all the 
deep and solemn impressions which it is calculated to 
produce 7 In a man of common imagination (as we 
nave before observed,) the terror, and the feeling 
which it first excited, must necessarily be soon sepa- 

I rated: but, where tne fervour of impression is long 
preeerved, piety ends in Bedlam. Accordingly, there 
IS not a mad-house in England, where a considerable 
part of tho patients have not been driven to insanity 
by the extravagance of these people. We cannot 
enter such places without seeing a number of honest 
artisans, covered with blankets, and calling them- 
lelves anffels and ajxistles, who, if they hud remained 
contented with the instruction of men of learning and 
education, would have been sound masters of their 
own trade, sober Christians, and useful members of 
society. 

€. It is impossible not to observe how directly all 
the doctrine of the Methodists is calculated to gam 
power among the poor and ignorant. To say, that 
the Deity governs this world by general rules, and 
that we must wait for ..another and a final scene of 
existence, before vice meets with its merited punish- 
ment, and virtue with its merited reward; to preach 
this up daily, would not add a single votary to the 
Tabemade, nor sell a Number of the Methodistical 
Magazine : but to publish an account of a man who was 
cured of scroftila Dy a single sermon— of Providence 
destroying the innkeeper' at Garstan^for appointing 
a cock-fight near the Tabeznacle ; this promptness of 
judgment and immediate execution is so much like 
Aoman justice, and so much better adapted to vulgar 
capacities, that the system is at once admitted as soon 
as any one can be found who is impudent or ignorant 
enough to teach It ; and, being once admitted, it pro- 
nuces too strong an eflcct upon the passions to be 
^atUyielinqnished. The case it the same with the 
doetnne of inward impulse, or, as they term it, ex- 
perlaBee. If you preacn up to ploughmen and artisans, 
tnst anaiy tingtOar feehiut which comes acroes them 
MM ritiutJoa of the iVnae SjaAt^ can tlien be any 



difficulty, under the influence of this nonsensey In 
convertmg these simple creatures into active and 
mysterious fools, and making them your slaves for 
lile? It is not possible to raise up any dangerous 
enthusiasm, by telling men to be Just, and ^ood, and 
cliaritable ; but keep this part of Christiamty out oi 
sight, and talk long and enthusiastically before igno- 
rant people, of the mysteries of our religion, and you 
will not feil to attract a crowd of followers: verily 
the Tabernacle loveth not that which is simple, in- 
telligible, and leadeth to good sound practice. 

Having endeavoured to point out the spirit which 
pervades these people, we snail say a few words upon 
the causes, the effects, and the cure of this calamity. 
The fanaticism so prevalent in the present day, is one 
of those evils trom which society is never wholly ex- 
empt ; but which bursts out at afferent periods, with 
peculiar violence, and sometimes overvi'nelms every- 
thing in its course. The last eruption took place 
about a century and a half ago, ana destroyed ooth 
Church and Throne with iu tremendous force. Though 
irresistible, it was short ; enthusiasm spent its force ; 
the usual reaction took place ; and England was de- 
luged with ribaldry ana indecency, because it had 
been worried with umatical restrictions. By degrees, 
however, it was found out that orthodoxy and loyalty 
might be secured by other methods tlian licentious 
conduct and immoaest conversation. The public 
morals improved ; and there appeared as much good 
sense and moderation upon the subject of religion as 
ever can be expected from mankind in large masses. 
Still, however, the mischief which the Puritans had 
done was not rorgotten ; a general suspicion prevailed 
of the dangers of religious enthusiasm ; ana the fa- 
natical preacher wanted his accustomed power among 
a people recently recovered from a religious war. and 
guarded by songs, proverbs, popular stories, ana the 
general tid[e of humour and opinion, against all excesses 
of that nature. About the nuddle ol the last century, 
however, the character of the genuine fanatic was a 
good deal forgotten, and the memory of the civil wars 
worn away ; the field was clear for extravagance in 
piety; and causes, which must always produce an 
immense influence upon the mind of man, were left to 
their own unimpeded operations. Religion is so noble 
and powerful a consideration — it is so buoyant and so 
insubmergible — that jt maybe made, by fanatics, 
to carry with it any degree of error and ofjper- 
ilous absurdity. In this instance Messrs. Wnit- 
field and Wesley happened to begin. They were 
men of considerable Uuents ; they observed the com- 
mon decorums of life ; they did not run naked into the 
streets, or pretend to the prophetical character ; and 
therefore tney were not committed to Newgate. 
They preached with great energy to weak pe<^e ; 
who first stared — ^then listened — then believed — ^then 
felt the inward ieeling of grace, and became as foolish 
as their teachers could possibly wish them to be ; in 
short, folly ran its ancient course, and human nature 
evinced itself to be what it has always been under si- 
milar circumstances. The great and permanent cause, 
therefore, of the increase of Methodism, is the cause 
which has given birth to fanaticism in all ages-^As 
facility ofnUngHng human errors with the funcamtmlal 
truths <]f religion. The formerly imperfect residence 
of the clergy may, perhaps, in some trifling degree, 
have aided this source of Methodism. But unless a 
man of education, and a gentleman, could stoop to 
such disinffenuous arts as the Methodist preachers, 
unless he hears heavenly music all of a sudden, ana 
enjoys tu:eet experienceSf it is quite impossible that he 
can contend against such artists as these. More ac- 
tive than they are at present tho clergy might peihaps 
be : but the calmness and moderation of an EstabUah- 
ment can never possibly be a match for sectarian m> 
tivity. If the common people are ennui^d with the 
fine acting of Mrs. Siddons, they go to Sadler's Wells. 
The subject is too serious for mdicnms compaiisaoa t 
but the Tabemaclt really is to the Church, what Sad- 
ler's Wells is to the Drama. There popolaxiCj is 
gained by vanlthig sad tumbling— by low arts wmck 
the regular dersy are not too idle to have lecvuisa 
to, but too dignfled s their iutitatilou axe chaste sad 
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•erm, they eadeaTirar to do that which upon the | clear , if they were dane, they would do much good. 
wekMe, and far a grtai number of years, will be found WhatoTcr happens, we are for common sense and or- 
to be the most admirable and the most useful : it is I thodoxy. Insolence, servile politics, and the spirit of 



Ho pvt of their plan to descend to small artifices for 
the sake of present popularity and elfect. The re- 
Ugioii of the common people, under the goTemment of 
the Churchi may remain as it is forever ; enthusiasm 
most be progressive, or it will expire. 

It is probable that the dreadful scenes which have 
iately been acted in the world, and the dangers to 
which we are exposed, have increased the numbers 
of the Methodists. To what degree will Method. 
ism extend in thia country ? This question is not 
easy to answer. That it has rapidly increased 
within these few years, we have no manner of 
doubt ; and we confess we cannot see what is like- 
ly to impede its progress. The party which it has 
formed m the Legislature; and the artful neutral- 
ity with which they give respectability to their smiiJJ 
number, the talents of some of this party, and the ud- 
impeached excellence of their characters, all make U 
probable that fanaticism will increase rather than 
diminish. The Methodists have made an alarming 
inroad into the Church, and they are attacking tkie 
army and navy. The principality of Wales, and the 
East India Company, they have already acquired. 
All mhies and subterraneous places belong to them ; 
they creep into hospitals and small schools, and $o 
work their way upwards. It is the custom of the rcli- 
^iouB neutrals to beg all the little livings, particukrly 
in the north of England, from the minister for the 
time being ; and from these fixed points they make ia- 
cundona upon the happiness and common sense of tho 
Ticinage. We most sincerely deprecate such an 
event ; but it will excite in us no manner of surprise, 
if a period arrives when the sober and orthodox pari 
of the English clergy are completely deserted by the 
middling and lower classes of the community. We 
' " ' Uhat 



persecution, we condemn and attack, whenever we ob- 
serve them ; but to tho leamincr, the moderation, and 
the rational piety of the Establishment, we most ear- 
nestly wish a decided victory over the nonsense, the 
melancholy, and the madness of the Tabernacle.* 
God send that our wishes be not in vain. 



(Edutbuegh Review, 1808.) 
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INDIAN MISSIONS. 

CofuiderationB on the Policy of eommumcadnr \ 
ledge qf CkriMiiantty to the Nativee in India. By a late Re- 
sident in Bengal. London. HatcharU, 1807. 

•in ^ddresM to the Chairman of the Eaet India Company t oe- 
eationed bv Mr. Twining'e Letter to that Oentleman, By 
the Rev. John Owen. London. Httchard. 

^ Letter to the Chairman qf the Eaet India Compam on iha 
Danger of interfering in the religioiu Opinions qfthe No- 
tivee af Indto. By Thomas Twining. London. Ridge- 



way. 

Vindication qf the Hindoo: 
KodweU. 



By a Bengal Officer. London. 



«uuuo, iHwiiu uc uic Bibuoituu ui uua vuuuiry , II is un- 

poaaiMe to say what political animosities may not be 
mgnfted upon this marked and dangerous division taf 
mankind into the godly and ungodly. At all event s . 
w« axe Quite sure that happiness will be destroys i! 
reason oiegraded, sound religion banished from tlie 
wodd ; and that when fanaticism becomes too foolish 
■ndtoo unuient to be endured (ns is at last sure to he 
the case), it will be succeeded by a long period of the 
g f o ssfl st immonlity and debauchery. 

We are not sure that this evil acunits of any curpj 
<» of any wwsidwmhie palliation. We most sincerely 
Jiope that the government of this country will never 
be gniltj' of each indiscretion as to tamper with tta- 
Todention Act, or to attempt to put down these follu^s 
bj the intervention of the law. If experience hii> 
taoi^ ns anytUng, it is the absurdity of controUiir^^ 



Letter to John Scott Waring. London. Hatchard. 
Cunningham*i Chrietianity in India. London. Hatdiaid. 
Jlntwer to Major SeoU JVoring, Extracted firom the Chris> 
tian Obnerver. 

Obeervatiom on the Present State qfthe East India Compamf* 
By Major Scott Waring. Bidgeway. London. 

At two o'clock in the morning, July the 10th, 1806, 
the European barracks, at Vellore, containing then four 
complete companies of the 69th regiment, were sur- 
rounded by two battalions of Sepoys in the Company's 
service, who poured in an heavy fire of musketry, at 
every door and window, upon the soldiers: at the 
same time the European sentries, the soldiers at the 
main-guard, and the sick in the hospital, were put to 
death ; the officers' houses were ransacked, and every 
body found in them murdered. Upon the arrival of 
the 19th Light Dragoons under Colonel Gillespie, tho 
Sepoys were immediately attacked; 600 cut down 
upon the spot ; and 200 taken from their hiding places, 
and shot. There perished, of the four European com- 
panies, about 164, besides officers ; and many British 
officers of the native troops were murdered by the in- 
surgents. 

Subsequent to this explosion, there was a mutiny at 
Nundydroog ; and, in one day, 450 Mahomedan Se- 
poys were disarmed, and turned out of the fort, on 
the ground of an intended massacre. It appeared, 
also, from the information of the commanding officer 
at Tritchinopoly, that, at that period, a spirit of dis- 
afiection had manifested itself at Bangalore, and other 
places ; and seemed to gain ground in every direction. 



notions of eternity by acts of Pariiamem 
thing may periiaps be done, in the way of ridi- 
cnle, towuds turning tlie popular opinion. It may he 
mweH to extend the privileges or the dissenters tv 
the menibexs of the Cnurch of England ; for as the 
law now stands, nny man uriio oiBsents from the 
btaUiaiied Qmich may open a place of worship wher^ 
be pleases. No orthodox clergyman can do so with- 
out the consent of the parson of the parish, who al- 
wsyareftises, because he does not choose to have hi^ 
monopoly disturbed ; and reftises in parishes wlierr 
there sm not accommodations for one half of the per 

sons wlM> wish to ftequent the Church of Eiwland ' foj.maJiciou8inm?o8^^^ 
and in instances wh^ he knows that the chapelt i>^^^^j^ ?^?^^ ^^ 4^®JS!^ 
ftem which he exehide. the established worship, vhil I l^S! £?*;5!i.?J.?jSI*52^ 
be timniwiiately occopied by sectaries. It may be ii5 
well to encourage in the early education of the derg^, 
a better and more animated method of preaching ; and 
It BET be neoessary hereafter, if the evil seta to a 
giint£eiglit» to relax the articles of the English chnrch, 
■id to atfnU a grtnter variety of Christians within th^ 
Mle. Tho greatest and best of all remedies is per- 
m/B Hw edueation of the poor ; we are astonished, 
wt the Sstablidied Chnren of England is not awake 
to fhSo meanof anestiiig the p r o jne ss of Methodism. 
Of eomse none of these things wm be done ; nor ii it 

C 



On the 3rd of December, 1806, the ffovemment of 
Madras issued the following proclamation :— • 

<A raocLaxATioir. 

'TheRlfffatHon. the Governor in CouncU, having ob- 
■ervedthai^ in aome late Inatancea, an eztraoidinaxy de- 
gree of agitation has prevailed among several corps of the 
native anny of this coast, it has been Us Lordship's paitks- 
ular endeavour to ascertain the motives which may have 
led to conduct so dilTerent from that which formerly diathi^ 
ipiished the native anny. From this inquiry, it has appear- 
0d that many persons of evil intention nave endeavouzed, 
' for malicious purposes, to impress upon the native troops a 
> British government to con- 

^ Christianity; and his Loid- 

^p in Coundl has observed with concern, that such mali- 
dous reports have been believed by many of the natiye 

<The Right Hon. the Governor in Coundl, thenAsEe^ 
deems it proper, in this public manner, to repeat to the na- 



to which we haye neglected 

-the dieadftd pillage of the 

WhfidiismadebytheStehodista. A 



• There is one 

to advert in the propef ia a ce t he dieadftd pi]lage*of the 
earnings of the poor which is made by the Methodist 
case ii mentionea in one of the numbers of thew two ma- 
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tire troops bii aaraxmnce, that the same respect which has | The Scriptures, translated into the Tamnlic langosm 
been invariably *hown by the BriUah government for their which is vernacular in the southern paru of the pea 

iSSS?t n^n'^in^tiri.mMrS?!?^^ "HwJln '^ZT.if^^^^it^u* ' '^^''^^^ ^^^c, for Hiorc than half a century, been pSnu 
and that no interruption will be given to any natjve, whet h- 1 ^ J .» .v^ T*.n«..»u.« ...<.». ^-.- ♦u-^ .,»L »<■ Tvi..«:.u 
«r Hindoo or Mussulman, in the pracUce if his religious. ®^ *5 ^^ Tranouebar press, for the use of Danish 
ceremonies. -— » . missionaries and their converts. A printing press^ 

, * Hi* Lonhhip in Council dc<ires that the native troops | indeed, was established at that place by the two first 
will not ^ve belief to the itile rumours which are circulated Danish missionaries ; and, in 1714, the Gospel of St 
.by enemies of their hapi)ines», who endeavour, with the ba- ^latthew, translated into the dialect of Malabar, was 
*«*t designs, to weaken the confidence of the U pops in thr priutcd there. Not a line of the Scriptures, in any of 
British government. His LonisWn m Councd de.ires thnr fi,^ lauffuaKCS current on the coast. Lad issued from 
ithe naUve troojw will remember the con^^tant attention and , ,v,„ i>«™ i „* ^" *„ o " ♦-«:u Z\o Iflna *"**"'^ *'"*" 
humanity which have been shown by the BriU-^h -ovcrn. ^^^ iieniyai press on September 13, 1806. . ^ ^ ^ 
ment, in providing for their comfort, by au^raentim,' the ^^ ^^^^ apjjcar, however, about the penod of the 
pay of the native officew and Sepoys ; by allowlntr libera) "lutiny at VcUore, and a few years previous to it, that 
pensions to those who have done their duty faithfully ; by ' the number of the missionaries on tne coast had been 



making amide provision for the famiLes of those who ma\ 
have died in tattle ; and by receiving their children into the 
service of the^tlonourable Company, to be treated with tiio 
same care and bounty as their fathers had experienced. 

* The Right Hon. tne Governor in Council trusts, that the 
native troops, remembering these drcumstanceis will be 
aensihie of tne happiness of their situation, which i* greater 
than what the troops of any otlier part of the world enjoy ; 
and that they will continue to observe the same good con- 
duct for which they were distinguished in the days of Gen. 
Lawrence, of Sir Eyre Coote, and of other renowned he- 
roes. 

* The native troops must at the same time be sensible, 
that if they should fail in the duties of their alloz-iance, and 
ahould show themselves disobedient to their omcers, their 
conduct wIU not fail to receive merited punishment, as the 
British government is not less prepared to punish the guilty, 
than to protect and distinguish those who are deserving of 
its favour. 

* It is directed that this paper be translated with care into 
the Tamul, Telinga, and Hindoostany languages ; and that 
oopies^f it be circulated to each native battalion, of which 



increased. In IS04, the Missionary Society, a recent 
institution, sent a new mission to the coast of Coro- 
maudel ; from whose papers, we think it right to lay 
before our readers the followmg extracts.* 

* March 3 1st, 1806.— Waited on A. B. He says, 'Ocvem- 
emmerU iceniM to he very willing to forward our view*. We 
may stay at Madras as long as we please ; and when we in« 
tend to go into tlie country, on our application to the. gov- 
ernor by letter, hn would issue orders for granting us pass* 
ports, which would supersede the necessity of a public peti- 
tion.— Lord's Day.'— Trofw. qfMiss. Society, II. p. »66. 

In a letter from Brother Ringletaube to Brothex 
Crtin, he thus expresses himself : — 

* The passports Government has promised you arc so ral- 
uable^ that I should not think a ioumey too troubleaome to 
obtain one for myself, if I cculd not get it through your In- 
terference. In hojios that your application will suffice to 
obtain one for me, I enclose you my Oravesend passport. 



the European officers are enjoined and ordered to be care- 1 Ihat will give you the particulars concerning my person.*— 



fU in mucing it known to every native officer and 8eix>y 
under his command. 

< It is also directed, that copies of the paper be circulated 
to all the magistrates and couectors under this government, 
for the purpose of being fully understood in all parts of the 
country. 

* Published by order Of the Bight Hon. the Governor in 
c;ouAcil. 

* G. BacHAV, Chief Secretary to Government 

< Daied in Fort Bt. George, id Dee. 1806.' 

8eoU WaHng*» Pr^aee, ill.— r. 

So late as March 1807, three months after the date 
of this proclamation, so imiversal was the dread of a 
general revolt among the native troops, that the 
British officers attached to the native troops con- 
stantly slept with loaded pistols under their pillows. 

It appears that an attempt had been made by the 
mUitarv men at Madras, to change the shape of tne Se- 
poy turoon into something resembling the helmet of the 
lignt infantry of Europe, and to prevent the native 
troops f^om wearing, on their foreheads, the marks cha- 
lEcteristic of their various castes. The sons of the late ' 
Tippoo, with many noble Mussulmen deprived of 
omce at that time, resided in the fortress of Vellore, 
and in all probabihty contributed very materially to 
excite, or to inflame those suspicions of designs 
against their religion, which are mentioned in the 
proclamation of the Madras government, and gener- 
ally known to have been a prmcipal cause of the in- 
aorrection at Vellore. It was this insurrection which 
first gave birth to the question upon missions to India ; 
and before we deliver any opinion upon Uie subject 
itself, it will be necessary to state what had been 
done in former periods towards disseminating the 
truths of the gosp«l in India, and what new exertions 
had been made about the period at which this event 
took place. 

More than a century has elapsed since the first 
Protestant missianaries appeared m India. Two 
young divhies, selected by the University of Halle, 
were sent out hi this capacity by the King of Pen- 
mark, and arrived at the Danish settlement of Tran- 
^[iiebar hi 1706. The mission thus begun, has been 
ever since continued, and has been assisted by the 
Society for the promotion of Christian Kaowledge 
established in this coontry. The same Society has, 
|br many years, employed Germaa missionaries, of 
iba Luthenn persuasion, for propagating the doctrmes 
f/* CbriMtianity^ among the iiatiyes of India. In 1799, 
MbeirjamaberwuMmxi It is now xednced to five. 



Trant. qf Min. Society, II, p. 869. 

They obtain their passports from Government ; and 
the plan and objects of their mission are printed, ttm 
of expense, at the Government press. 

« 1805, June 27, Dr. « sent for one of us to consult 

with him on i)articular business. He accordingly went 
The Doctor told him, that he had read the pubUcatlons 
which the brethren latdv brought from England, and was 
so much delighted with the report of the Dhrectois. that he 
wished aoo or more copies of it were printed, together with 
an introduction, giving an account of the riae and pr o g res i 
>>f the Missionary Society, in order to be distributed in the 
difl'erent setUements in India. He offered iowrimt ttam sf 
the Qoverameni press free qf expense. On his return, we 
consulted with our two brethren on the sutject, and resolv- 
ed to accept the Doctor's favour. We have begun to pre- 
pare it for the press.'- TVons. qf Miss. Society. U. p. IM. 

In page 89th of the 18th Number, Vol. III., the 
Missionaries write thus to the Society in London, 
about a fortnight before the massacre at Vellon. 

< Every encouragement is offered us by the established 
government of the country. Hitherto they have granoted 
us every request, whether solicited by ourselves or othos. 
Their permission to come to this place ; their allowing w 
an acknowledgment for preaching in the fort, which asac- 
tions us in our worir ; together wnh the grant which they 
bave lately given us to hold a large spot of ground evoy 
way suited for missionary labours, are objects of the last 
importance, and remove every impediment which might be 
apprehended from this source, we trust not to an ann of 
desb ; but when we reflect on these things, we cannot bit 
behold the loving kindness of the Lord.' 

In a letter of the same date, we learn firom Biothtf 
Ringletaube, the following fact : — 

<The Dewan of Travancore sent me word, that If I de- 
spatched one of our Christians to Um, he would give IBS 
leave to build a church at Magilandv. Accordingly, I diall 
send in a short time. For this important service, our aodsty 

is indebted alone to Colonel , without wkoss dsUt- 

■u'fMi and feariess interposition, none ef tiUtr wkisaiomriM 
ipould have been ahU to sd afoot in that eotmtry,* 

* There are aix societies in England for co n ye rtla g 
Heathens to the Christian religion, i. Society for Miasitm 
to 4fnca and Aa East; of which Messrs. WflbccfiDm^ 
Grant, Parry, aaS Thorntons, are the prindppl cnooang- 
ers. 3. Methodist Society for Missions, t. fiabromg" 
<;iety for Biisaions. 4. Missionary Sodety. ft. Sodflly Iv 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 6. Morayiaa ]IlMaw> 
They all poUish their proceedings. 
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Tn pige 381, Vol. 11., Dr. Kerr, one of the chaplains 
m the MadraB establishment, baptizes a Mussulman 
who had applied to him for that purpose ; upon the 
first application, it appears tbEti iJf. Kiu UMUu^tl ; 
but upon the Mussulman thred^nljng to rise aguin>i 
him on the day of iudnnent, Dr. Kerr campliei. 

It appears that m Tincvclly dialrict^ about a yenr 
before the massacre of VcUoro, aot only riot^, bui 
▼ery serious persecutions of the coar^rtcii n&tiven had 
taken place, tiom the jealousy erioccd by the Hiiuloos 
and Mussulmen at the progress of the ^o^pel. 

««ReT. SlTf •Ithouffbt you sufficiently ftcquiJnted with 
the late ▼exatloQs of toe Chri«tiaru in thotr* paitA» ailAlEg 
txom the bUnd zeal of the Heathen &nd Mabomctdns ; the 
Utter Tiewing^ with a jealous eye the ^nifurv.-^ of tlie goFjiH, 
and trying to detftroy, or at leart to d<j|r i^, by nil the criiXy 
mnaiu in their power. I therefore did no t cTioo^e to trnu blf^ 
you ; but as no stop has been put to theH« ^ftbhc^^, thin^ 
tfo on Qt>m bad to worse, as you wiU i^te fn^m vrtmi luaf 
happened at Hickadoe. The Catecbi<t Mi [jrovidf^ntinlly 
eM:aped from that outrageous attemi^t, hy the a^l^itnce of 
ten or tweiye of our Christians, s^nd i\MS. made ^a^ liJj 
flight to Palamootta ; whilst the exJUf^i^stf^ mob, f;ci]iiii|t 
from PadeckcpaUoe, hovered round thti vilUyr?, i^iundciijiic: 
the houses of the Christians, and iU-treAting th^ir famtbe?, 
by kicking, flogging, and other bad u^aget tli&*e mcnxtf^r^ 
not even forbearing to attack, sth[i, rob, and mi^crablj 
beat the Catechist Jesuadian, who» yj^tiiy from Ultit^ and 
liartly through fear, had shut liimiHdf up in bU bQuse. I 
have beard variois accounts of this ttn erent ; but yc^itoi- 
<Jay the Catediist himself called on luc^ and told mp thfl 
truth of it From what he aayau it u plain that tht: manikar , 
of Wayrom (a Black peace-officer ot thai [tl%ce) ban Cf»ii. 
triTed the wnole affair, with a view to \ ex tk^ cbrti>ti&iiA. 
I doubt not that these facts haye be^n TTporb.'d ti> the Rav. 
Mr. K. by the country priest ; and if I miirition thrm to joUl 
ii i< with a view to show in what a forlorn state the im>oi: 
CbriAtians hereabouts ar^and haw (ie^Lrahie a thlnir it 
K'>>uld be, if the Rev. Mr. kingletaub^a were to coide hither 
a« Mon as possible; then tranquillity would li« restored 
and future molestations prevented* I request yau to com 
municate this letter to him with my campiimenta. I am 
^ir, Ace JranaiMar, JwM 8, 1606." 

< Thjji letter left a deep impresalon on my mind, cspefi 
oUy when I received a fuller account ot the troul>le» of the 
Ciiristiana. By the Black underiintf6 of the CoUectOT^ tht; y 
sre frequently driven from their home^i put In the Dtr>[:k:«, 
and exposed for a fortniglit togeilit^r tu the heat of the 
raiding sun, and the chilling dews of the tiifcht, all becau>« 
thertU no European missionary to brifi^ tbt'lr cj>inijUinta 
t3 the ear of Government, who, I am hapj>y to add, have 
never been deficient in tiieir duty of prucurinK redri^^^ 
where the Christians have had to complain of real Lnjuiie<i. 
One of the mcwt toying cases, mentioned In a porct^oipt of 
the above letter, is that of ChristiarL^ being Hogged m th«v 
c>)iiseni to bold the torches to the lleaUifii idol^. The 
letter says, *<the Catechist of Coiio^ti^rdjiatuam baa in- 
fozmed me, that the above Manikar bsA forced a Christian, 
of the Villally caste, who attends at our cJiurchj to Bwe«i> 
the temple of the idoL A severe flofi^n^ was r Iv en on thb 
occasion." — From such facts, the po^tBcrliA continue^, 
<* You may guess U tlw deplorable tituatLcn of our fellt^w- 
oeiievers, as long as every Manikar thinks he ka4 a iFigU to 
do them what violence he pleases." 

• It must be observed, to the glorr of that 3*vinur who is 
strong In weakness, that many of thR Nef^phyte^ in that 
district have withstood all these fiery trials wfth fLmincw. 
Many also, it is to be lamented, have rallen vti^ in (be evil 
day, and at least so far yiddcd to ih*^ ]jni>oTtTjnity C5f timr 
periecutors, as again to daub their fai.tH with paint snd 
a«hea, after the manner of the Hcatlit-n. How great tlii>« 
falling off has been I am not yet abl<^ to judt>e. But I am 
happy to add, that the Board of Reri'niie ba« Uaued the 
ftnctest orders against all unprovoked [it!n»ecution/— 
TVwu. qfMiss. Society, II. 4»l-488. 



The following quotations evince bow far ^m bdif* 
ferent the natives are to the progress of the Chrutiau 
Rligiaa hi the East. 

<180t. Oci. 10^— A respectable Brahmin In tlte Com- 
paay's employ caUed on us. We endea v our«d to point out 
tohun the important otij^ect of our comini? to India ^ and 
Bflotionad some of the great and gloriouii tnithj of the gos- 

K", whkdi we wtthedto Impart to the native language,— 
I II t^^^wJi much hurt, and told us thP Gentoo rdiif ion wsj 
Ufa divine origin as well as the Christian ;— that heaven 
was itv* a palace which had many doon^ at which 
people may enter >-thst variety to pleas Injr to GKKi, &c— 
aaoa nvmberof olhor aigumenti wlLi<± we hear erery 
4ft7. On taktaig leave, he lakl, <• the Com pany baa got the 
coa^* (for the £01^ aie rery dcrrer,) and, peibsft^ 



they may succeed in depriving (he Brahmins of their power. 
and let you have it" 

« No9emlker 16th.— Received a letter ttom the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor ; we are happy to find he is safely airived at Cal- 
cutta, and that our iiaptist brethren are labouring with tai- 
crcasing succetw. Tlie natives around us are abtoniahed to 
hear this news. It is bad news to the Brahmins, who seem 
unable to account for it ; tliey say the world is going to 
ruin.'— Tnms. <^ Min. Society, 11. 443 and 446. 

'While living in the town, our house was watched by 
the natives Arom morning to night, to see if any penon 
came to conveno about religion. This prevented many 
from coming, who haveboen very desirous of heanng of 
tkeeood toiw.'— Trofu. qfMiu. Soeielu, No. 18, p. 87. 

* If Hcatuen, of great mfiuence anGconnections, or Brah- 
mins, were incltoed to join the Christian church, it would 
probably cause commotions and even rebellions, either to 
prevent them from it, or to endanger their life. In former 
years, we had some insUnces of this kind at Tranquebar ; 
where they were protected by the assistance of govemmenL ' 
If such instances should happen now to our present times, 
we don't know what the consequences would be.' — TVans. 
t^Miu, Society, n. ISA. 

This last extract is contatoed to a letter ftom Da- 
nish Missionaries at Tranquebar to the Directors of 
the Missionary Society at London. 

It is hardly fair to contend, after these extracts, 
that no symptoms of jealousy upon the subject of re- 
ligion had been evtoced on the coast, except to the 
case of the tosurrection at Vellore ; or that no greater 
activity than common had prevailed among the mis- 
sionanes. We are very far, however, from attributtog 
that insurrection exclusively, or even principally, to 
any apprehensions from the zeal of the missionanes. 
The rumour of that zeal might probably have more 
readily disposed the mmds of the troops for the cor- 
rupt influence exercised upon them ; but we have no 
doubt that the massacre was prtocipally owing to an 
adroit use made by the sons or Tippoo. and the high 
Mussulmen living to the fortress, of the abomtoable 
military foppery of our own people. 

After this short sketch of what has been lately pass- 
ing on the coast, we shall attempt to give a similar 
account of missionary proceedtogs to fiiengal ; and it 
appears to us, it will be more satisfactory to do so as 
much as possible to the words of the missionaries 
themselves. In our extracts from their publications, 
we shall endeavour to show the character and style of 
the men employed to these missions, the extent of 
their success, or rather of their fhilure. and the gene- 
ral impression made upon the people oy theiz enorts 
for the dissemtoation of the gof^. 

It will be necessary to premise, that the missiont 
to Bengal, of which the public have heard so much of 
late years, are the missions of Anabaptist dissenters, 
whose peculiar and disttoguishtog tenet it is, to bap- 
tize the members of their church by plungmg them 
toto the water when they are nown up, tostead of 
sprinkltog them with water when they are young. 
Among the subscribers to this society, we perceive the 
resectable name of the Deputy Chairman of the East 
[nam Company, who, to the common routtoe of oflice, 
will succeed to the Chair of that Company at the ensu- 
ing election. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the East India Company, are also both of them trus- 
tees to another religious society for mi98ions to Africa 
and the East. ' ^ 

The first Number of the Anabaptist MiisionM informs 
us that the origto of the Society will be found to the 
workings of Brother Carey^s mind, whote heart appeart 
to haw been set upon the eonvernon of the Heathen in 
1786, h^ore he came to reside at MouUon. (No. I. p. 1.) 
These workings produced a sermon at Northampton, 
and the sermon a subscription to convert 420 millions 
of Pagans. Of the subscription, we have the following 
account : << Infonnation is come from Brother Carey. 
that a ffentleman fVom Northumberland had promised 
to send him SO/, for the Society, and to snbsczibe four 
gotoeas annually. 

* At this meeting at Northampton two other ftlends sub- 
scribed, end paid two gutoeas a^piec^ two more one gutoes 
each, and anotheishaif a gutoea, making six guineas and a 
half to aU. And such members as were present of the flzst 
iubicziben, paid their subaGxtattona VcfiA ^Q&A\iKGJ^ ^ ^ 
tzetsoxei*, who provQvei^XA V^^(ki&««m. Tk»ti T«9dc^ 
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the hands of a banker, who will pay intexert for the same.' 
^Bmft* Miu> Soc No I. p. 6. 

In their first proceedings they are a good deal 
ffuided by Brother Thomas, who has been in Bengal 
Sefore, and who lays before the Society an history of 
his life and adventures, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract : 

< On my airlTsl in Calcutta, I sought for religiout people, 
hut found none. At last, how was I rejoiced to bear Uint m. 
rery religioiu man was coming to dine with me at i^ hnu^ 
hk Calcutta ; a man who would not omit his closet hautn, of 
a morning or evening, at sea or on land, for all tht; world 
I concealed my impatience as wdl as I could, Ull the joTfuJ 
moment came: and a moment it was, for I soon heard Uim 
take the Lord's name in vain, and it was like a cold d&g^ET, 
with which I received repeated stabs in the course of half 
an hour's convenation : and he was ready to kick mf wb^n 
I spoke of some things commonly believed by other hfp^ 
crltes, concerning our Lord Jesus Christ ; and with i\try put 
an end to our conversation, by saying I was a mad tinthti'si- 
•ft, to suppose that Jesus Christ had anything to do In ik^ 
creation of the world, who was born only seventeen Iiun- 
dred years ago. When I returned, he went homr In th^ 
same ship, and I found him a strict observer of devoUonil 
hours, but an enemy to all reliffion, and horribly loo^e^ vain, 
and intemperate in his life and conversation. 

After thy« I adverUMtdfor a Chrittiani and that I may not 
be misundeiiitood, I shall subjoin a copy of the ac)vcTtii>)e- 
ment. ftom the Indian Gazette of November 1, 1783, which 
now lies before me.'— Bopl. Miti. 8oc No I. p. 14, 15. 

Brother Thomas rOatet the Conversion of an Hindoo on 
the Malabar CoaH to the Society. 

< A certain man, on the Malabar coast, had inquired of t«- 
rious devotees and priests, how he miffht make atonement 
for his sins : and at last he was directea to drive iron «pike», 
suflSci«*ntly blunted, throoch his sandals, and on thene Mpikoa 
he was to place his naked feet, and walk (if I mistake not) 
S60 coss, that is about 480 miles. If, through loss of bload, 
or weakness of body, lie was obUeed to halt, he mij[ht wtlt 
for healing and strength. He undertook the joumef ^ An<] 
while he halted underalaxge shady tree where th^gon^i^l 
was sometimes preached, one of the missionaries camp, md 
preached in his bearing from these words. The Uocd ^f Jt- 
tut ChriH dean$ethfrom aU tin. While he was pre«chirL|rT 
the mhn rose up, threw off his torturing sandals, and ciii^ 
out aloud, ** Thi$ t« wh«U Jwmi! " '— Bant. Mis*. Sot, No- 1- 
p. 99. 

On June 13, 1793, the missionaries set sail, carrying 
with them letters to three supposed converts of Brc^ 
ther Thomas, Parbotee, Ram Ram Boshoo and Mohun 
Chund. Upon their arrival in India, they found ^ to 
their hiexpressible mortification, that Ram Ram had 
Telapsed mto Paganism: and we shall present our 
leaaers with a picture of the present and worldly 
misery to which an Hindoo is subjected, who bei oiui^s 
a ctilivert to the Christian relision. Every body kunwif 
that the population of Hmdostan is divided into 
castes, or classes of persons ; and that when a man 
loses his caste, he is shunned by his wife, children, 
friendff and relations; that it is considered an aU^rni- 
nation to lodge or eat with him ; and that he i» a wim- 
derer and an outcast npon the earth. Caste can he 
lost by a variety of means, and the Protestant mis* 
■ionanes have always made the loss of it a prf^viiDLia 
xe^aiaite to admission into the Christian church. 

< On our arrival at Calcutta, we found poor Ram ficiilioo 
Vaiting for us : but to our great grief, he had been bowing 
down to idols again. When Mr. T. left India, he went i'rom 
place to place ; out, forsaken bv the Hindoos, and ncsleci- 
ed by the Europeans, he was seteed with a flux and fvrrr. 
In this state, he says, ** I had nothing to support me or my 
family : a relation offered to save me ftom perishing foi- 
want of necessaries, on condition of my bowing down to the 
klol ; I knew that the Roman Catholic Christians worvbi]}- 
ped idols ; I thought they might be commanded to lion our 
images in some part of the Bible which I had not vftn \ I 
hesitated, and complied; but I love ChrlsUanlty atUl/' 
Ami. Jfiss. Soe. Vol. I. p. 64, M. 

*Jam. 8, 1794. We thought to write you long befc re this 
but our hearts have been burthenod with cares and soirtiwi. 
It was yetr afEUcting to hearof Ram Boshoo's gre^t {icinti- 
CQtion and fall. Deserted by Englishmen, and perwcuted 
by his own countrymen, he was nigh unto death. The na- 
thres gathered in bodie^ and threw dust || the air u be 
pasMQ along the streets in Calcatta. At last one of blfi rel- 
atires offered him an asylum on condition of his bvwiiig 
difwn to thOr IdoJe-'^lM. p, 79* 



Brother Carey's Piety «r Sea. 

* Brother Carey, while very sea-sick, and leaning oyer { 
the i<h3^ to relieve his stomach ttom that very oppressive 
oomi Laint, said his mind was evm then filled with oonao- 1 
laUon in contemplating the wondexf^ goodnoM of God.'— 
Rid, p> 76. 

ExTra£t from Brother Carey^s and Brother Thomases 
Journals J at sea and by land. 

* 1763. June 16. Lori*» Dey. A little recovered from my 
slckne>^» ;; met for prayer ana exhortation In my cabin; had 
a di^i^utc with a French deist'— Ai4. p. 168. 

' SO. Lord* Day. A pleasant and profitable day : 

OUT congregation composed of ten persons.'— Jftt^ p. 169. 

^ Jiu^T. Another pleasant and profitable Lord's Day; 
OUT i^azi negation increased with one. Had much sweet en 
joymcnt with God.'— At'rf. 

* ITM. Jan. 36. Lord't Day, Found much pleasure in read 
in^ Edwuds' Sennon on the JueUce qf God m the dmmnation 
bf eiitner*.'— Aid. p. 166. 

' JiifTJl 6. Had some sweetness to-day, eQ)eda]ly in read 
in 5^ Ld\^ards' Sermon.'— Ai'42. p. 171. 

' Jimt 6. This evening reached Bowlea. where we lay to 
for the Sabbath. Felt thankful that God bad preserved us, 
»nd wondered at his regard for so mean a creature. I was 
uniibte t^} wresUe with God to prayer for many of my dear 
frieiidis in England.'- Ai'4. p. 179. 

-. 16. This day I preached twtee at Malda, where 

Mr- Thomas met me. Had much enjoyment; and t houg h 
our con^'regation did not exceed tixUeni yet the plea sure I 
fiiU in having my tongue once more set at liberty, I can 
hardly ilescribe. Was enabled to be faithfnl, and fdt a 
Ewetft ntlection for immortal souls. — Ikid. p. 180. 

* IT96. FA. 6. I am now in my study ; and oh. It is a 
hs^^i lilice, because of the presence of God with the vilest 
of men . It is at the top of the house ; I have but one win- 
dow in it.'— Atd. p. 396. 

« The work to which God has set his hand will tofallibly 
prooper. Christ has begun to bombard this strong and an- 
cltint fortress, and will assuredly cany it'- iis|K. Miae Vol. 
I. ]}. Bas, 

' More missionaries I think sftso h rfsi y neceeury to the sap- 
LK>n M the interest Should any natives join us, they would 
becDine outcast immediately, and must be consequently eup- 
partCH^ by us. The missionaries on the coast are to this day 
obl^ff^ to provide for those who join them, as I learn from 
% Ititttr i^ent to Brother Thomas hj a son of one of the mis- 
nignu-ies.'— Jlid. p. 834, 

In tho last extract our readers will pereehre a new 
djffifuJty attendant upon the progress or ChiatianitT in 
the Ea!it. The convert must not only be snbiectea to 
d<>^radation. but his degradation is so complete, and 
hi» means orproviding for himself so entireljr oeetroyed, 
that he tnnst be fed by his instructor, llie sli^^test 
succc'SE in Hindostan would eat up the Teyenuea of 
the Vji^t India Company. 

Thref; rears after their arrival, these zealovs aad 
mosit active missionaries give the following accoont of 
tuceew. 

* X bless God, our prosi^bct is considerably brightened ep^ 
and OUT hopes are more enlarged than at any period siaoa 
the cciramenceanent of the mission, owing to veiy pleasing 
api«vrsiicesof thegoBpd having been made effectual to 
roLTM ^^or labourinsf Mussulmen, who have been aetttaw 
their faces towards Zion ever since the month of Augwt 
Jt«t. I hope thetar baptism will not be much longer deferred: 
anci thst might encourage Mohun Chund, Parbotte, and 
Curl Naut (who last year appeared to set out in the ways fA 
Ood), to declare for the Lord Jesus Christ, by an open pco- 
f csHon of their faith in him. Sevan of the natives, we lwf% 
%t% indeed converted.'— £sgi<. M&st. VoL I. p. 846, 846. 

Ef^cts of preaching to an Hindoo Congregation. 

' I then told them, that if they could not tell me, I would 
teU tim ; and that God, who had permitted the Hindoos ts ■ 
frink into a sea of darkness, had at length commiserated 
tbtm ; and sent me and my colleagues to i>reach life to 
th«n. 1 then told them of Christ, his death, nis person, hb 
lgv«t hlfl being the surety of sinners, his power to sare^ Iec. 
and oTchi^rted them earnestly and aff^ectionatoly to come to 
him. Effects were various: one man came before I had 
well done, and wanted to sell stockings to me.'— Bifl. JiCss. 
Vol, I. p. 667. 

Extracts from Journals. 

* jifKrf worship, I received notice that the pxintlngHineai 
wi^ ju^t arrived at the Ghat ttom Calcutta. Retina and 
Ihankcd God for fan^ahlng us with a pceas.'— JU. p. 4it. 
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9ueem in th§ Sixth Ymr. 

< We lament fhat teTenl who did run well are now hin* 
dered. We hare faint hopea of a flew, and pretty strong 
hMm of oiM or twoi but if I aay more, it must be either a 
dull redtal of our Journeying to one place or another to 
preach the gospel, or something else relating to ourselves, 
of which I ou^ to be the last to speak.*— /»iii. p. 488. 

£ZTKACT8 FBOM Mb. WaXD's JoURlf AL, A HEW ARA- 

BAPmT MlBSIGITAET SEITT OUT IN 11R99. 

Mr, Ward admins the Captain, 
• Sereral of our fk-lends who have been sick begin to look 
vp. This evening we had a most precious hour at prayer. 
Captain Wickes read from the 13th verse of the 88d of Ex- 
odus, and then joined in prayer. Our hearts were all 
wanned. We shook hand* with our dear Captain, and, in 
* ' n, claq>ed him to our bosoms.'— Aul. Vol. II. p. 3. 



Mr. Ward iM frightened by a Priwiteer, 

* JmU 11. Held our conference this evening. A vessel 
is still pursuing lis, which the Captain believes to be a 
Frenchman. I feel some alarm : considerable alarm. Oh 
Lord, be Uiou our defender ! the vessel seems to gain upon 
vs. (Quarter past eleven at night) There is no doubt of 
the vesari being a French privateer : when we diangedour 
tack, she changed hers. We have, since dark, chanred into 
our old course, so that poiisibly we shall lose her. Brethren 
6. and B. have engaged in prayer : we have read Luther's 
psalxD^ and our minds are pretty well composed. Our guns 
are aO loaded, and the Captain seems very low. All hands 
are at the guns, and the matches are liirbted. I go to the 
end of the ship. I can Just see the vessfd, though it is very 
foggy. A ball whizzes over my head, and makes me trem- 
ble. I go down, and go to prayer with our friends.' — Rid, 
p. 8, 4. 

Mr, WardfetU a regard for the SaUore, 

* «M^ 13. I never felt so much for any men as for our 
sailors ; a tenderness which could weep over them. Oh, 
Jesus ! let thy blood cover some of them I A sweet prayer 
meeting. Verily Ood is here.'— Aid. p. 7. 

JIfr. Ward teee an American veteety and longs to preach 
to the Sailors. 

* 8epL 3T. An American venel is along-side, and the 
captain is speaking to their captain through his trumpet 
How pleasant to talk to a friend ! I have been looking at 
them through the glass ; the sailors sit in a group, and are 
makteg thkr observations upon us. I long to go and 
preach to them.'— Auf. p. 11. 

Fedings qf the Natives upon liearing their Religion 
attacked, 

< 1800. Fdk. 35. Brother C. had some conversation with 
one of the Mussulmen, who asked, upon his denying the 
divine mission of Mahommed, what was to become ofMus- 
aulmea and Hindoos ! Brother C. expressed his fears that 
they would all be lost The man seemed as if he would 
have torn him to pieces.'— ik'^i. p. 61. 

*Mmr, 90. The people seem quite anxious to get the 
hymna which we gave away. The Brahmins are rather un- 
easy. The Ooifernor advised his Brahmins to send their 
children to learn English. They replied, that we seemed 
to take pains to make tlie natives Christians ; and they were 
•etTMid that their children, being of tender age, woula make 
them a more easy conquest.'— Ikiil. p. 168. 

*^9ritin. Lor^tDmf. One Brahmin said, he had no 
oocadon for a hymn, for they were all over the country. 
He conldgo Into any liouse and read one.'— Iki4. p. 61. 

* Mojf 9, Brother Fountain was this evening at Budda- 
barry. At the doae^ the Brahmins having collected a num- 
ber of boys, they set up a great shout, and followed the 
brethren out f o the vlUage wit^ noise and shoutings.' — 

md, 

* May 16. Brother Carey and I went to Buddabarry this 
evening. No sooner had we begun, than a Brahmin went 
round to all the rest that were present and endeavoured to 
pun them away.'— Bajrt. Miu. Vol. 11. p. 63. 

< — 80. This evening at Buddabarrv, a man men- 
tioned in my Journal of March 14th, insulted Brother Carey. 
He aidted why we came : and said, if we could employ the 
natives aa carpenters, iHacksmiths, kc it would oe very 
well ; but that thev did not want our hoUness. In exact 
conformity with thU sentiment our Brahmin told Brother 
Thomas when here, that he did not want the favotir of 
God.'— i»ui. p. 68. 

f Jmm 33. Lor^9 Dm/, A Brahmin has been several 
ftnea to disturb the chiidren, and to curse Jesus Christ ! 
Ajioeher Brahmin complained to Brother Careythat, by our 
•diool and printing, we were now teaching the gospd to 
fMr chOdiea from thdr iaSsncj.^—Jhid. p. W, 



* JwM 99. Lori'a Day. This evening a Brahmin ' . 

round amongst the people who were collected to hen 
Brother Carey, to persuade them not to accept of our 
papers. Thus « darkness struggles with light" '—IM. 
p. 66. 

< It was deemed advisable to print 3000 copies of the New 
Testament, and also 600 additional copies of Matthew, fbr 
immediate distribution ; to which are annexed some of the 
most remarkable prophecies in the Old Testament reelect- 
ing Christ These are now distributing, togetlier with 
copies of several evangelical hymns, and a venr earnest 
and pertinent address to the natives, respecting the goneL 
It was written by Ram Boshoo, and contains a hunmred 
lines in Bengalee verse. We bear that these pai>en are 
read witii much attention, and that apprehoisfons are 
rising in the minds of some of the Brahmins whereunto 
these things may grow.' — Ibid, p. 69. . 

<We have printed several small pieces in Bengalee 
which have had a large circulation.'— JK4. p. 77. 

Mr. Fountain's gratitude to Hervey, 

* When I was about eighteen or nineteen yean of age^ 
Hervey's MediUtions feu into my hands. Till then I had 
read notliing but my Bible and the prayer-book. This 
ushered me as it were into a new worla! It expanded 
my mind, and excited a thirst after knowledge ; and thii 
was not all ; I derived spiritual as well as inudlectual ad> 
vantages from it I shall bless Qod for this book while I 
live upon earth, and when I get to heaven, Iwitt thank dear 
Hervey hinue^.*—Bapt. Mi$$. VoL H. p. 90. 

Hatred of the Natives to the Gospd, 

*Jan. 37. The inveterate hatred that the Brahmina 
every where show to the gospel, and the very name of 
Jesus, in which they are Joined by many lewd fellows of 
the baser sort, reauires no common degree of sdf-possea- 
sion, caution, ana prudence. The seeming failure of some 
we hoped wdl of is a source of considerable anxiety and 
grief.'- iJiil. p. 110. 

* Aug. 81. Lord** Day. We havethe honour of printing 
the first book that was ever printed in Bengalee ; and thfi 
is the tirst piece in which Brahmins have been opposed, 
perhaps for thousands of yean. All their books are fllled 
with accounts to establish Brahminism, and raise Brahmina 
to the seat of God. Hence they arc believed to be inferioir 
gods. All the waters of salvation in the country are sup- 
posed to meet in the foot of a Brahmin. It is reckoned 
they have the keys of heaven and hdl, and have power 
over sickness and health, life and deAh. O pray that Brah- 
minism may comedown \-~Jbid. p. 111. 

' Oct. 8. Brother Maivhman having directed the chOdren 
in the Bengalee school to write out a piece written by Bro- 
ther Fountain (a kind of catechism), the schoolmaster re- 
ported yesterday that all the boys would leave the school 
rather than write it ; that it was designed to make them lose 
caste, and make them Feringat ; that is. persons who have 
descended from those who were formerly converted by the 
papists, and who are to this day held in the greatest con- 
tempt by the Hindoos. From this you may gather how 
much contempt a converted native would meet with.'*— Bii^ 
p. lis, 114. 

Oct 36. L<trd?» Day, BharraU told Brother Oarey to- 

— ...A A.- ,_ .-ft-_j ^ 1 — >-.«pormei^ 

amongst ua. 

" is getting 
is publish- 
ing. Is it not going to be f^ilfiUed which is written in our 
nhastcrs, that ail thall beqfone caste ; and will not this caate 
be the gospel i*—Ibid. p. 116. 

* Jfov. 7. He also attempted repeatedly to introduce Christ 
and him crucified ; but they would immediatdy manifest 
the utmost dislike of the very name of Mm. Nay, in their 
t\im thev commended Creei«hnoo, and invited Brother C. to 
believe ui him.' — Ibid. p. 118. 

* Dec. 38. This forenoon Gokool came to tell us that 
Kristno and his whole family were in confinement ! Aa- 
tonishinir news ! It seems tne whole neighbourhood, aa 
soon as it was noised abroad that these peopde had lost caste^ 
was in an uproar. It ia said that two thousand people were 
assembled pouring their anathemaa on these new oonrerti.* 
—Bapt. Mist. Vol. U. p. 136. 

* Jan. 13. The Brahmins and the young people show 
every degree of contempt ; and the name of Christ is be- 
come a by-word, like the name methodiet in England fos- 
merly.'— Ai'4. p. ISO. 

*9ept. 36. I then took occasion to teU them that the 
Brahmins only wanted their money, and cared nothing 
about their salvation. To this they readily assented.'— 
Alii. p. 1S4. 

* Ko9, 38. L^'s Day. Went with Brother Carey to the 
ew pagoda, mriht upper end of the town. About tea 
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BxotlMr 0are7 pnyed with them. No name amonnt men Difficulty which tki Mission expsHsnenfiim not bsing 

aeems so offennre to them m that of our adorable RaoaxM- ' " ' ' 

xa V—lbid. p. 188. 

* Dtc -U. The Ooremor had the goodness to call on us 
in the course of the day, and desired us to secure the girl, at 
least within our walls, for a few days, as he was peniuaaed 
the peo|de round the country were so exasperated at 
Krlstno*s embracing the govpcl, that he could not answer 
lor thdr safety. A number of the mob might come from 
twenty miles distant in the night^ond murder them oil, with- 
out the prepetrators being discovered. He believed, that 
had tney obtained the girl, they would have murdered her 
before the morning, and thought they had been doing God 
ienrice I*— Ibid. p. U3, 144. 

* Jan, SO. After speaking about ten minutes, a rude fel- 
low bc^an to be very abusive, and, with the help of a few 
hoys, raised such a clamour that nothing could be heard. 
At length, seeing no hope of their becoming quiet, I retired 
to the other part of the town. They followed, hallooing, 
and crying " Hurree boll !" (an exclamation in honour of 
Veeshno.) They at last began to pelt me with stones and 
dirt One of the men, who knew the house to which Bro- 
ther Carey was gone, advised me to accompany him thither, 
saying, that these people would not hear our words. Going 
wnh hhn. I met Brother C. We were not a litUe pleased 
that the devil had begun to bestir himself, infcrrii^ from 
hence that he suspected danger.'— Ati. p. 148, 149. 



Feelings of an Hindoo Boy upon the eve of Conversion, 

* No9. 18. One of the boys of the school, called Benjamin, 
> to under considerable concern ; indeed there is a general 

atir amongst our children, which affords us great encourage- 
ment The following are some of the exj^essions used in 
prayer by poor JBeryomtn .• — 

* ** Oh Lord, the day of judgment is coming : the sun, and 
moon, and stars will all fall down. Oh, what shall I do in 
the day of judgment ! Thou wUt break me to pieces, 
(literal.] The Lord Jesus Christ was so good as to die for 
lis poor souls : Lord, keep us all this dayl Oh hell ! gnash- 



give me a new heart ; and wash away all my sins ! Give \ 

me a new heart, that I may praise Him, 

Him, that I may speak the truth, that I 

things ! Oh, I have many times sinned _ 

times broken thy commandments, oh many times; and 

what shall I do in the day of judgment !" ^—BavL Miu. 

Vol. n. p. 1«, 163. . 

Alarm of the Natives at the preaching of ths Gospel. 

* From several parts of Calcutta he hears of people's at- 
tention being excnted by reading the papers which we have 



able to get Converts 

* Several peraons there seemed wUlinc: to be baptized • 
but if they should, the village bmrbcr,l6nooth, wiU not 
Ahave them ! When a hative loses his caste, or becomes 
unclean, his barber and his priest will not oome near him ; 
and as they are accustomed to shave the bead neariy all 
over, and cannot well po^orm this business themselves. * 
it becomes a serious inconvenience.'— Aii. p. 37S. 

Hatred of the Natives, 

* Apr. 34. Lori^t Day, Brother Chamberlahi preached at 
home, and Ward at Calcutta : Brother Carey was amongst 
(he brethren, and preached at night. Kristno Prisaud, Rasa 
Roteen, and others, were at Buddabatty, where they met 
with violent opposition. They were set upon as Feringas, 
as destroyers of the caste, as having eaten fowls, eggs, acc 
As they attempted to return, the mob began to beat them, • 
putting their hands on the back of their necks, and pushing 
ihem forward; and one man, even a civil officer, grazed 
the point of a spear against the body of Kristno Prisaud. 
When they saw that they could not make our friends angry 
by such treatment, they said, Tou eaUaj you will not be 
angry, will you? They then insulted them aealn, threw 
cow-dung muted in gonga water at them : Ulked of making 
them a necklace of old shoes ; beat Neeloo with Ram Ro- 
teen's shoe. &c ; and declared that if they ever came again 
they would make an endof them."— £a/^ JTiss. roL fl. p. 
«78. 

A Plan for procuring an order from Government U 
shave the Converts, 

* After concluding with prayer, Bhorud Qhose^ Sookar» 
and Torribot Bichess, took me into the Add, and told me 
that their minds were quite decided : there was no necessity 
for exhorting them. There was only one thing that kept 
them from being baptized in the name of Jesus ChrisU— 
Losing caste in a large town like l^erampore was a very dif- 
ferent thing from losing caste in their village. If thnr de- 
clared themselves Christians, the barber of their vUlaee 
would no longer shave them; and, without shaving their 

... ™- «.™. , .,.*.- ^^^ »nd thrtr beards, they could not live. If an order 
^h^/i m.v nw 1 couJd be obuined ftom the magistrate of the district to 
msJ ncJSr L e^ ^e b*r^CT ^ »^*v« ChrisUans as weU as otheis, they would 
^U^^rSiS^ ^ immediately baptized.'-iJ,rf. p. 897. 

We meet in these proceedings with the account of 
two Hindoos who haa set up as gods, Dulol and Bam 
Doss. The missionaries conceiving this schism from 
the religion of the Hindoos to be a very faToormble 
opening for them, wait upon the two deities. With 
Dulol, who seems to be a very shrewd fellow, they 
are utterly unsuccessful ; and tne following is an ex- 



scattered unong them. Manyl)egin to wondw that tocy i, t^act from the account of their conference with Ram 
never heard thesethings before, since theEngbsh have been ^^^^ 



80 long in the country.'— T&ui. p. 333, 

* Many of the natives have expressed their astonishment 
at seeing the converted Hindoos sit and eat with Europe- 
ans. It is what they thought would never come to pass. 
The priests are much alarmed for their tottering fabric, and 
rack their inventions to prop it up. They do not like the 
institution of the college in Calcutta, and that their sacred 
shasters should be explored by the unhallowed eyes of Eu- 
ropeans.'— /Kd. p. 388. ' ^ , 

* Indeed, by the distribution of many copies of the Scrip- j, bar of God ? After much evasion, he replied that he had 
tures, and of some thousands of small tracts, a spirit of in- ^ fire in his belly, which would destroy the tins of aU his 
quiry has been excited to a degree unknown at any former followers V—Bapt. Miu. VoL II. p. 40 1. 

period.'— iKa. p. 386. I 

* As he and Kristno walked through the street, the natives A Brahmin Converted. 
cried out. ** What will this joiner do ? (meaning Krirtno.) , 
Will he destroy the caste of us all ? Is this Brahmin going * Dee. 11. Lori'a Day, 



* After much altercation, I told him he might pat the 
matter out of aU doubt as to himself: he had only to come 
as a poor, repenting, suppliant sinner, and he would be 
saved, whatever became of othen. To this he gave no other 
answer than a smile of contempt. I then asked him in what 
way the sins of these his followers would be removed ; urg« 
ing it as a matter of the last importance^ as he knew that 
they were all sinners, and must stand berore the riahteous 



to be a Feringa ?'» '— JWd. p. 345. 

Account of success in 1802. — Tenth year of the Mission, 

* Wherever we hive gone we have uniformly found, that 
so long as people did not understand the report of our 
message, they appeared to listen ; but the moment the^ 
naderstood something of it, they dther became indifferent, 
or began to ridicule. This in general has been our recep- 
tion.'— Bopi Mise. Vol. U. p. 378. 

Hatred of the Natives 

•Sept. 97. This forenoon three of the people arrived ftom 
Ponchetalokpool, who seemed very happy to see us. They 
Inform us that theBrahmhis had raised a great persecution 
against them ; and when they set out on their journey 
hither, the mob assembled to hiss them away. After Brother 
Marshman had left that part of the oo^try. they hung 
him in effigy and some of the printed papers which n« had 
disttibtttM among them,*—IbiL p. S14. 



^ A Brahmin came from Nuddes. 

After talking to him about the gospel, which he saki he was 
very willing to embrace, we sent him to Kristno *t. Be ate 
witn them without hesitation, but discovered such a thiift 
for Bengalee rum, as gave them a' disgust.' 

* Dec. 18. This morning the Brahmin decamped sudden- 
ly.'— Bop«. Mi*». Vol. U. p. 434. 

Extent of Printing. 

• Sept. 19. We are building an addition to our pilntiag 
office, where we employ seventeen printers and live book- 
binders. The Brahmin from near Bootan aives some hope 
that he has received the truth in love.'— iSt'^ p. 488. 

* The news of Jesus Christ, and of the chxirch at Seraia- 
pore, seems to have gone much furiher than I expected: 
It appears to be known to a few in most villages. — Jkid, 
p. 467. 

Hatred to the Gospel. 

< The caste (says Mr. WO is the great millstone ronnd tte 
necks of these people. Roteen wants shaTing; but tte 
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Luber hete will not do It He Is nin away lest he should 
be compeUefl. He says he wUl not shsre Yesoo Kreest's 
peopto?— /».<«. p. 4M. 

Sticctsa grtaUr by importunity in prayer, 
* With respect to their neetttf there are sereral particu- 
lars attending it worthy of notice. On« ia, thst it was pre- 
ceded by a sirtrit of importunate prayer. The brethren had 
all along committed their cause to God : hut in the autumn 
of 1«00. they had a special weekly prayer-meeting for a 
blessing on the work of the mission. At those ass mbliea, 
Mr. Thomas, who was then present on a visit, seems to 
bare been more than usually strenijthencd to wreatl« tor a 
blessing ; and wrlUnc to a fttend in America, he speaks of 
«< the holy unction appearing on all the missionaries, espe- 
cially of late ; and of Umes of rcfrcjhinK from the presence 
of the Lord, being solemn, frequent, and lasting." In con- 
Bectlng these things, we cannot but remember, that ircvi- 
ona to the outpouring of the Sidrlt in the days of Pentecost, 
the disciples '* continued with one accord in rrayer and 
supplication." '—Bapt. Mitt. Prcf. Vol. III. p. vii. 

What this luccess is, we shall see by the following 
extract: 

< The whole number baptised in Bengal since the year 
1796, is/orto-tftf&e. Over many of the*e we rejoice witli 
great joy ; fbr others we tremble ; and over others we are 
compelled to weep.'— fiajrf. Mitt. Vol. Ul. p. 31, 33. 

•Hatred to the Gospel. 

April a. Thi« momlnp, several of our chief printinjr mt- 
Tanii pretented a i)etition, desiring they might have ^ome 
relief, as they were compelled, in our Bcn;;alee wowhip, to 
bear ao many bla4phemies against their godn! Brother Ca- 
rey and I had a strong contention with them in the print- 
ing-office, and invited them to arigue the point with Petum- 
her, a« his sermon had ffiven them offence ; but they de- 
clined it; though we told them that they were ten, and he 
only one; that they were Brahmins, and he was only a 
■ooder ! '— i»U. p. M. 

• The enmity against the gospel and its jirofessors Is uni- 
versaL One of our bapti^ Hindoos wanted to rent n 
hott*e : after iroing out two or three days, and wandering 
aU the town over, he at last persuaded a woman to let him 
have a houw: hut though ahe was hersM^f a Ferinfra, yet 
when nhe heard that he was a Brahmin who had become a 
Christian, she insulted him, and drove him away ; fo that 
we are indeed made the offsoouring of all things.'_/&<j. 
pbW. 

<I was sitting among our native brethren, at the Benga- 
lee acbool, hearing them read and cxjilain a portion of the 
word in turn, when an asred, mw-headed Brahmin, well 
drewed, came in ; and tending before me, Mid, with j >incd 
hands, and a nipplicating tone of voice, «< Sahib ! I am 
come to ask an aims." Beginning to weep, he repeated 
these words hastily ; '<! am come to ask . . . an alms."— 
He continued standing, with hi^ hand^ in a .su]'])Iicatinir 
posture, weeping. I desired him to »ay what alms ; f.nd 
toki him, that by his look«, it did not xeem as if he wanted 
any rdief. At length, being pre-wed, lie a-»kcd me to jrlve 
him hl9 son, pointing with his hand into the midi«t of our 
native brethren. I asked which was his son ? He jxiintod 
to a young Brahmin, named Soroop ; and settimr up a jilain- 
tive cry, siaid, that was his son. we tried to comfort him, 
and at last prevailed upon him to come and sit down u]'(^n 
the veranda. Here he began to weei> again ; and said that 
the young man's mother wa-» dying with grief.*— TJirf. w 43. 

'This evening Buvoo, a brother, who is t«otvant with u*, 
and Soroop. went to a market in the neighbourhood, where 
they were discovered to be Tetoo Khreestare Lake (Joui 
CtuvA^i people). The whole market was all in a huf>l)ub : 
they clapp«l their lunds, and threw du^t at .hem. Buxoo 
'waschan;dnga rupee for cowries, when the disturbance 
be^an ; and in the scuffle, the man ran away with the rupee 
without giving the cowrie*.* — Ibid. p. 50. 

*Jfop. 34. This davHawnye and Ram Khunt returned 
from their village. They relate that our brother Fotick, 
who lives in the same village, wa<» lately seized by tlie chief 
Bengalee man there ; dragged from his house ; hb face, 
eyes and ears clogged vrith cow-dung — his Iiand* tied — and 
in this state confined several hours. They also tore to 
pieces all the papers, and the copy of the Testament, which 
ttoy found in FoticlCs house. A relation of these ])ersecu- 
tors being dead, they did not molest Hawnye and Ram 
Khunt ; trat tike towns-folk woiUd not hear about tlie gos- 
pel : ttiey only insulted them for becoming Christians.*— 

jkid.p.n. 

< Ouiwa on the Oangetf Stpi. 3, 1804.— Thisplsce is about 
seventy miles from Serampore, by the Hoogley river. 
Here I have procured a spot of ground, perhaps about two 
aoes, pleasantly situated by two tanks, and a fine grove 
•f mango trees, at a small distance from the town. It was 
with dLOIculty I procued a spot I was forced to leave 



one, after I had made a beginning, through the violent op- 
position of the people. Commg to this, opposition ceased; 
and therefore I called it Kkhoboth ; for Jehovah hath made 
room for us. Here I have raised a spacious buncalo.' - 
Ibid. p. 69. 

It would perhaps be more pnident to leave the ques- 
tion of sending missionaries to India to the effect of 
these extracts, which appear to us to be quite dccisivei 
both as to the danger of insurrection from the prose- 
cution of the scheme, the utter unfitness of the persons 
employed in it, and the complete hopelessness of the 
attempt while pursued under such circumstances as 
now exist. But, as the Evangelical party who have 
got possession of our Eastern empire have brought 
forward a great deal of argument upon the question, 
it may be necessary to make it some sort of reply. 

We aclmlt it to be the general duty of Christian 
people to disseminate their religion among the Pagan 
nations who are subjected to their empire. It is true 
they have not the aid of miracles ; but it is their duty 
to attempt such conversion by the earnest and abun- 
dant employment of the best human means in their 
power. We believe that we are in the possession of a 
revealed religion ; that wc are exclusively in posses- 
sion of a revealed religion ; and that the possession 
of that religion can alone confer immortality, and best 
confer present happiness. This reli^ion too, teaches 
us the autics of general benevolence ; and, how, under 
such a system, the conversion of Heathens, can be a 
matter of indiiference, we profess not to be able to 
understand. 

So mach for the general rule : — ^now for the excep- 
tions. 

No man (not an Anabaptist) will, we presume, con- 
tend that it is our duty to preach the natives into an 
insurrection, or to lay before them, so fully and em- 
phatically, the scheme of the gospel, as to make them 
rise up in the dead of the night and shoot their instruc- 
tors through the head. If conversion be the greatest 
of all objects, the possession of the country to be con- 
verted is tlie only mean, in this instance, by which 
that conversion can be accomplished ; for we nave no 
Eight to look for a miraculous conversion of the Hin- 
doos ; and it would be little short of a miracle, it 
General Oudinot was to display the same spirit as the 
serious part of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. Even for missionary purposes, therefore, the 
utmost discretion is necessary ; and if we wish to 
teach the natives a better religion, we must take care 
to do it in a manner which wiji not inspire them with 
a passion for political cliange, or we shall inevitably 
lose our disciples altogether. To us it appears quite 
clear, from the extracts before us, that neither Hindoo 
nor Mahomedan is at all indiirerent to the attacks 
made upon his religion ; the arrogance and the irrita- 
bility of the Mahomedan nre imiversally acknow- 
ledged ; and we put itsto our readers, whether the 
Brahmins seem in these extracts to show the smallest 
disposition to behold the encroachments upon their 
religion with passivcness and unconcern. A mission- 
ary who converted only a few of the refuse of society, 
might live for ever in peace in India, and receive his 
salary from )iis fanatical masters for pompous predic- 
tions of universal conversion, transmitted by the ships 
of the season ; but, if he had any marked success 
among the natives, it could not fail to excite much 
more dangerous specimens of jealousy and discontent 
than those which we have extracte<l from the Ana- 
baptist Journal. How is it in human nature that a 
Brahmin should be indifferent to encroachments upon 
his religion ? His reputation, his dignity, and, in a 
great measure, his wealth, depend upon the preserva- 
tion of the present superstitions > and why is it to be 
supposed that motives which nre so powerful with all 
other human beings, are inopcmtive with him alone ? 
If the Brahmins, however, are disposed to excite a 
rebellion in support of their own mfluence. no man 
who knows anything of India, can doubt that they 
have it in their power to effect it. 

It is vain to say that these attempts to diffuse Chris- 
tianity do not#dginate from the government in India. 
The omnipotence of government in the East is well 
known to the natives. \ U Go^«cu!n&^ ^^^w^^^v^'wr- 
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the hmds of a banker, who will pay intexert for the same.* 
^-^BtfL Mitt. Soe, No I. p. 6. 

In their first proceedings they are a good deal 
ffuided by Brother Thomas, who has been in Bengtil 
Sefore, and who lays before the Society an hlBtory of 
his life and adventures, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract : 

< On my aniral in Calcutta, I aouf ht for rdlglotu people, 
but found none. At last, how was I rejoiced to he&r thit « 
rery religious man was cominff to dine with me at a home 
in Calcutta; a man who would not omit his c1oi<hH bDiir», of 
a morning or evening, at sea or on land, for all ths warkL 
I concealed my impatience as well as I could, till the }oyr\d 
moment came: and a moment it was, for I soon hn&rd aim 
take the Lord's name in vain, and it was like a culd dngif or, 
with which I received repeated stabs in the courr^ke of Balf 
an hour's convenation : and be was ready to kick me wbtn 
I spoke of some things commonly believed by other hypo- 
crites, concerning our Lord Jesus Christ ; and with fury put 
an end to our conversation, by saying I was a mad enLuuifi- 
•ft, to suppose that Jesus Christ had anything tn do In the 
creation of the world, who was born only sevenie«n bun- 
dred years ago. When I returned, he went homt^ln the; 
same ship, and I found him a strict observer of devotion si 
hours, but an enemy to all religion, and horribly Iooac, Yaln, 
and intemperate in his life and convenation. 

After ihU J advertitedfor a Chrittians and that I may not 
be misundentood, I shall subjoin a copy of tho advenUe- 
ment. from the Indian Gazette of November I, 17 B3, whl^ 
now lies before me.'— Bopl. Mitt, Soe. No I. p. 14, la. 

BrUhgr Thomas rOatet the Conv§rsion of an Hindoo m 
th€ Malabar CoaH to the Society. 

* A certain man, on the Malabar coast, had inquired of vn- 
rious devotees and priests, how he miffht make atonemctit 
for his sins ; and at last he was directea to drive Lmn ey\k*^, 
suffid«*ntly blunted, throuch his sandals, and on thtf^ r^|>ikf^ 
he was to place bis nakeofeet, and walk (if I mUtak^^ not} 
S60 coss, that is about 480 miles. If, through l(t» of blonde 
or weakness of body, he was oblieed to halt, he might wait 
for healing and strength. He undertook the journey ; ^nd 
while he baited under a laxge shady tree where ihs- ^o^^^vl 
was sometimes preached, one of the missionarir^ camc^ and 
preached in his nearing from these words, T%e kiood <^ Je- 
9utCkri9teUan$etk from aU tin. While he wa.4 iireodiirijsr. 
the man rose up, tmew off his torturing sandmli^, mnd crledi 
out aloud, *< Thit it wh«U J want! " '— Bopt. Miti^ ^qc. >o, ] 
p. 39. 

On June 13, 1793, the missionaries set salli carrying 
with ihem letters to three supposed converts of Hrn* 
ther Thomas, Parbotee, Ram Ram Boshoc and Mohun 
Chund. Upon their arrival in India, they found, to 
tiieir inexpressible mortification, that Rai» Ram h»d 
relapsed mto Paganism: and we shall present oar 
Teaaers with a picture of the present and worldly 
misery to whidi an Hindoo is sobjected, who h<^rome$ 
a ctiliyert to the Christian religion. Every bod y knows 
that the population of Hmdostan is divided into 
castes, or classes of persons ; and that when a man 
loses his caste, he is shunned by his wife, children, 
fHendff and relations ; that it is considered an abomi- 
nation to lodge or eat with him ; and that he la a wan- 
derer and an outcast upon the earth. Caste can be 
lost b^ a variety of means, and the Protf^stant mis- 
■ionanes have always made the loss of it a prev^iousi 
xeqiiiaite to admission into the Christian church. 

< On our srrival at Calcutta, we found poor Ham Boahoo 
Vaiting for us : but to our great grief, he had becTi bowing 
down to idols again. When Mr. T. left India, he went from 
place to idaoe ; out, forsaken by the Hindoos, and nc^lArt 
ed by the Europeans, he was seteed with a flux and t^ft^. 
In this state, he says, « I had nothing to support me or mj 
family : a relation offered to save me from pen.4hin«; for 
want of necessaries, on condition of my bowing' down to the 
klol ; I knew that tike Roman Catholic Christian!! wonhli*- 
ped idols ; I thought they might be commanded in bonL>iu 
Images In some part of the Bible which I had not «e£D i 1 
hesitated, and complied; but I love Christianity stilL" '^ 
Ma/t^ Mitt. Boe. Vol. I. p. 64, M. 

< Jm. 8, 1794. We thought to write you Ion;; before th i?, 
but our hearts have been burthenod with cared and aoitow*. 
It was very afflicting to hearof Ram Boshoo^ |rreat per?^- 
cotlon and fall. Deserted by Englishmen, and p«!r*«cutcd 
by his own countrymen, he was ^h unto dcAth^ The n«. 
ttreiaathered in bodie^ and threw dust lH the air an be 
pasMQ along the streets in Cakatta. Atlaatoneof hbrel- 
atires ofllered him an asylum on conditiMi of JiJs bawing 

dffwB to their klal$.'^Ikd. p, 7$, 



Brother Carty^e Pieiif of 8m. 

Brother Carey, while very sea-sick, and leaning over 
the ship to r^eve his stomach ftom that very op pA c asi ie 
complaint, said his mind was even then filled with conso- 
lation in contemplating the wonderM goodneM of Ood.^— 
Ibid. p. 76. 

Extract from Brother Carey^e and Brother Thomat^s 
Joumale, at sea and by land. 

179S. June 16. Lori't Day. A litQe recovered from my 
sickness ; met for prayer and exhortation in my cabin; had 
A dispute with a French deist'— Ai4. p. 168. 

* SO. Xord' Day. A pleasant and profitable day : 

our congregation composed of ten persons.*— ik'^ p. 169. 

* July 7. Another pleasant and proflUble Lord's Day ; 
our congregation increased with one. Had much sweet en 
Joyment with God.'— ftid. 

' 1794. Jan. 36. Lord*t Day. Found much pleasure in read 
ing Edwards' Sennon on the Justice <^ Qod m the damnation 
of 8innert.*—Jkid. p. 166. 

< Jtpra 6. Had some sweetness to-day, especially in read 
Ing Edwards' Sermon.'— At'd. p. 171. 

* June 8. Tlus evening reached Bowles, where we lay to 
for the Sabbath. Felt thankful that God bad preserved us, 
and wondered at his regard for so mean a creature. I was 
unable to wresUe with God in prayer for many of my dear 
friends in England.'- At'4. p. 179. 

• 16. This day I preached twice at Malda, where 

Mr. Thomas met me. Had much enjoyment; and though 
our congregation did not exceed tiaetaen, yet the plea sure I 
felt in having my tongue once more set at liberty, I can 
hardly describe. Was enabled to be faithfnl, and fdt a 
sweet affection for immortal souls.— Aitf. p. 180. 

< 1796. Fek. 6. I am now in my study ; and oh. It is a 
Rweet place, because of the presence of Ood with the vilest 
of men. It is at the top of the house ; I have but one win- 
dow in it'— I»i4. p. S95. 

* The work to which God has set his hand will hifallibly 
prosper. Christ has begun to bombard this strong and an- 
cient fortress, and will assuredly cany it'— JBsjie. Jftas. Vol. 
I. p. 838. 

* More missionaries I think akeoluttiy nt e ee t aiy to the sup- 
port of the interest Should any natives join us, they womd 
become outcast immediately, and must be consequently sup- 
ported by us. The missionaries on the coast are to this day 
obliged to provide for those who join them, as I learn from 
a letter sent to Brother Thomas 1^ a son of one of the mis- 
sionaries.'- JM. p. 884. 

In the last extract our readers will pereeire a new 
difficulty attendant upon the progress or Chistianitr fan 
the East. The convert must not only be snbjectea to 
degradation, but his degradation is so complete, and 
his means orproviding for himself so entirely oeatroyed, 
that he must be fed by his instructor, llie slightest 
success in Hindostan would eat up the revcBuet of 
the East IncUa Company. 

Three years after their arrival, these zealoos md 
most active missionaries give the following accomt of 
success. 

< I bless God, our prospbct is considerably brightened mp, 
and our hopes are more enlaxged than at any period sinoa 
the commencement of the mission, owing to veiy jdeasing 
appearances of the gospd having been made effectual to 
rouapoor labourhig Mussulmen, who have been aetttna 
their faces towards Zion ever since the month of Augwt 
last I lu>pe theta: baptism will not be much longer defcneds 
and that might encourage Mohun Chund, Parbotte, sad 
Caasl Naut (who last year appeared to set out to the ways <rf 
God), to declare for the Lord Jesus Christ, by an open pco- 
fesaion of their faith in him. Sevan of the natives, we mm 
are todeed converted.'— £«|it. JCist. VoL I. p. 846, 846. 

Effects of preaching to an Hindoo Congregation. 

< I then told them, that if they could not tell me, I wouU 
tell them ; and that God, who had i)ermitted the Hindoos ts ■ 
sink into a sea of darkness, had at length commiseratod 
them ; and sent me and my colleagues to preach life to 
them. 1 then told them of Christ his death, his person, hb 
love, his being the surety of sinnen, his power to sare^ Ice. 
and exhorted them earnestly and affectionately to cone to 
him. Effects were various ; one man came before I had 
well done, and wanted to sell stockings to me.'— Bspl Jfisa 
Vol. I. p. 887. 

Extracts from Journals. 

* After woiahip, I received notice that the printlngH[)nai 
was iuat arrived at the Ghat ftom Calcutta. Retina and 
thanked Ood for fwnldilng us with a pceas.'— JU. p.4it. 
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9tieem in ths aixth Ytar, 

* We iament that teTenl who did run well tie now hin- 
dered. We hare faint hopes of a flew, and pretty atrong 
A«Mt of OM ottwoi but if I aaj more, it must be either a 
duU recital of our JoumeTing to one place or another to 
preach the ffomel, or sometliing else relating to ounelTes, 
of which I ou^ to bethelart to speak.*— i^ui. p. 488. 

£ZTKACT8 FBOM Mb. WaXD'S JoURlf AL, A HEW ANA- 
BAPTIST BilSSIOITABT SEirr OUT IN 1799. 

Mr. Ward admirta tke Captain, 

• Sereral of our friends who have been sick begin to look 
«p. This erening we had a most precious hour at prayer. 
Captain Wickes read from the 13th verse of the 83d of Ex- 
odus, and then Joined in prayer. Our hearts were all 
warmed. We shook hands with our dear Captain, and, in 

, claq>ed him to our bosoms.'— Aitf. Vol. II. p. 3. 



Mr, Ward it frightened by a Privateer, 
11. Held our conference tliis evening. A vessel 
ia still pursuing us, wliich the Captain believes to be a 
Frendiman. I feel some alarm : considerable alarm. Oh 
Lord, be thou our defender ! the vessel seems to gain upon 
vs. (Quarter past eleven at night.) There is no doubt of 
the vesael bdng a French privateer : when we changed our 
tack, she changed heitk we liave, since dark, chanared into 
our old course, so that possibly we shall lose her. Brethren 
6. and B. have engaged in prayer : we have read Luther's 
paalm, and our minds are pretty well composed. Our guns 
are all loaded, and the Captain seems very low. All hands 
are at the guns, and the matches are liented. I go to the 
end of the ship. I can Just see the vessel, though it is very 
^*^SK7* -^ ball whizxes over my head, and makes me trem- 
ble. I go down, and go to prayer with our friends.'— ik'i. 
p. 8, 4. 

Mr, WardfeeU a regard for the Sailors, 

• ^fy 13. I never felt so much for any men as for our 
sailors ; a tenderness which could weep over them. Oil, 
Jesus ! let thy blood cover some of them ! A sweet prayer 
meeting. Verily God is here.'— ifriii. p. 7. 

JIfr. Ward teee an American veeeelj and longs to preach 
to the Sailora. 
' Sept, 37. An American venel is along-side, and the 
captain is speaking to their captain throiwh his trumpet 
How pleajsant to talk to a friend ! I have been looking at 
them through the glass ; the sailors sit in a group, and are 
making thor observations upon us. I long to go and 
preach to them.'- itiJ. p. 11. 

Fedingt qf tke Natives upon hearing their Religion 
attacked, 

• 1800. Fdk, 35. Brother C. had some conversation with 
one of the Mussulmen, who asked, upon his denying the 
divine mission of Mahommed, what was to oecome of mua- 
aulmea and Hindoos ! Brother C. expressed his fears that 
tbtey would all be lost The man seemed as If he would 
have torn him to pieces.'— ili'<{. p. fii. 

*Mmr, 80. The people seem quite anxious to get the 
hymns which we gave away. The Brahmins are rather un- 
easy. Tke Ooifernor advised his Brahmins to send their 
chlkireA to learn English. They replied, that we seemed 
to take pains to make the natives Christians ; and th^ were 
«£raid toat their children, bdng of tender age, woula make 
them a more easy conquest'- Ikiil. p. 168. 

•Apra^, Lor^t Dmu. One Brahmin said, he had no 
occasion for * hymn, for they were all over the country. 
He could go hito any house and read one.'— Iftt4. p. 61. 

• Meig 8. Brother Fountain was this evening at Budda- 
bany. At the doae^ the Bralimins having collected a num- 
ber of boys, they set up a great shout, and followed the 
brethren out f o the vlUage wit^ noise and shoutings.' — 

md, 

' May 16. Brother Carey and I went to Buddabarry this 
evening. No sooner had we begun, than a Brahmin went 
round to all the rest that were present, and endeavoured to 
|mU them away.'— Bd^ Miu. Vol. II. p. 83. 

• — — 80. This evening at Buddabanv, a man men- 
tioned in my Journal of March 14th, insultea Brother Carey. 
He aidted why we came : and said, if we could employ Uie 
nativea as carpenters, uacksmiths, &c it would be very 
well ; but that they did not want our holiness. In exact 
conformity with this sentiment, our Brahmin told Brother 
Thomas when here, that he did not want the favour of 
God.'— ikVi. p. 68. 

*.Jtme 33. Lories I>en, A Brahmin has been several 
Onaea to disturb the children, and to curse Jesus Christ ! 
Anofliwr Brahmin complained to Brother Carey that, by our 
adiool and printing, we were now teaching the goapd to 
tMr dddm fromtheir iaSencjJ'—MLpM, 



* Jmm 39. LerJP* Bay, This evening a Brahmbi west 
round amongst the people who were collected to hear 
Brother Carey, to persuade them not to accept of our 
papers. Thus « darkness struggles with light." *—lM. 
p. 66. 

< It was deemed advisable to print 3000 copies of the New 
Testament, and also 600 additional copies of Matthew, for 
immediate distribution ; to which are annexed some of the 
most remarkable prophecies in the Old Testament respect- 
ing Christ These are now distributing, together with 
copies of several evangelical hymns, and a very earnest 
and pertinent address to the natives, respecting the g 
It was written by Ram Boshoo, and contains a hu 
lines in Bengalee verse. We bear that these papers are 
read with much attention, and that apprehoisfons are 
rising in the minds of some of the Brahmins whereunto 
these things may grow.'— i6i& p. 69. . 

<We have printed several small pieces in Bengalee^ 
which have had a large circulation.'- j&t^i. p. 77. 

Mr, Fountain's gratitude to Hervey. 

* When I was about ekhteen or nineteen yean of age^ 
Hervey's MediUtions fdl into my hands. Till then I Ittd 
read nothing but my Bible and the prayer-book. Thla 
ushered me as it were into a new worla! It expanM 
my mind, and excited a thirst after knowledge ; and tldi 
was not all ; I derived spiritual as well as intellectual ad> 
vantages from it I shall bless God for this book while I 
live upon earth, and when I get to heaven, Iwitt thank ieer 
Harvey h»m$e^.'—Bapt. Miu, VoL H. p. 90. 

Haired of the NaHves to the Gospel, 

*Jan, 37. The inveterate hatred that the Brahmin* 
every where show to the gospd, and the very name of 
Jesus, in which they are Joined by many lewd fellows of 
the baser sort, reauires no common degree of sdf-possea- 
sion, caution, ana prudence. The seeming failure of some 
we hoped well of is a source of considerable anxiety and 
grief.'— iJnI. p. 110. 

* Jlug. 81. Lori*» Day. We have the honour of printing 
the first book tliat was ever printed in Bengalee ; and thS 
ia the lirst piece in which Brahmins have been opposed* 
perhaps for thousands of years. All their books are fllled 
with accounts to establish Brahminism. and raise Brahmina 
to the seat of God. Hence they are believed to be inferior 
gods. All the waters of salvation in the country are sup- 
posed to meet in the foot of a Brahmin. It is reckoned 
they have the keys of heaven and hdl, and have power 
over sickness and health, life and de Ah. O pray that Bral^ 
minism may comedown ! — Ibid. p. 111. 

* Oct. 8. Brother Marshman having directed the children 
in the Bengalee school to write out a piece written by Bro- 
ther Fountain (a kind of catechism), the schoolmaster re- 
ported yesterday that all the boys would leave the school 
rather than write it ; that it was designed to make them lose 
caste, and make them Feringaa ; that is, persons who have 
descended from tliose who were formerly converted by thtt 
papists, and who are to this day held in the greatest con- 
tempt by the Hindoos. From this you may gather how 
much contempt a converted native would meet with.'— Bti^ 
p. 118, 114. 

< Oct 36. Lori't Day, BharraU told Brother Oarey to- 
day what the people taUced among themselves— «Fonner- 
ly,'' say they, " nere were no white people amongst ua. 
Now the English have taken the country, and it ia getting 
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full of whites. Now also the white man's shaster is publisl^ 
ing. Is it not going to be f^ilfiUed which is written in our 
shasters, that oil ihall heqfone caste ; and will not this caate 
be ttie gospel ?' — Ibid. p. 1 16. 

* Jfov. 7. He also attempted repeatedly to Introduce Christ 
and him crucified ; but they would immediatdy mimifest 
the utmost di«like of the vexr name of him. Nay, in their 
t\im they commended Cree»hnoo, and invited Brother C. to 
believe in him.'— i»i4. p. 118. 

* Doc. 38. This forenoon Gokool came to tell us that 
Kristno and his whole family were in confinement ! Aa- 
tonishing news ! It seems tne whole neiffhbourhood, aa 
soon as ft was noised abroad that these people liad lost caste^ 
was in an uproar. It ia said that two thousand people were 
assembled pouring their anathemaa on these new oonverti.' 
—Bapi. Min. Vol. H. p. 136. 

< Jan, 13. The Brahmins and the young people show 
every degree of contonpt ; and the name of Christ is be- 
come a by-word, like the name metkodiai in England for- 
merly.'— Ifc'd. p. 180. 

< Sept. 36. r then took occasion to tell them that the 
Brahmins only wanted their money, and cared nothing 
about their salvation. To this they readily assented.'— 
Aid. p. 184. 

'Jfov. 38. LmgaDay. Went with Brother Carey to the 
new pagoda, ^the upper end of the town. About tea 
Brahmins attended. They behaved in the mosl scot&»&^sb& 
blasphemous maxiiv«i,Vx«a.\!ai%\XATivm!& ol Ctstfak-'^s^ii.^^ 
giwOeBt aoom *, not d!^ iCbn^ ^^iiX^msiftiOM&L t^ebsw^^^^t^^ 
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BxotlMr 0are7 pnyed with them. No name amonnt men 
aeems so offennve to them m that of our adorable Rxobsm- 
xa V—Ihid. p. 188. 

* D§c -U. The Ooremor had the goodness to call on us 
in the coune of the day, and desired us to secure the girl, at 
least within our walls, for a few days, as he was penuaded 
the peoj^e round the country were so exasperated at 
Krisoio's embracing the go«pel, that he could not answer 
X'or their safety. A number of the mob might come from 
twenty miles distant in the night, and murder them all, with- 
out the prepetraton being discovered. He believed, that 
had t&ey obtained the girl, thev would have murdered her 
before the morning, and thought they had been doing God 
service l^—Ibid, p. 143, 144. 

* Jan, 80. After speaking about ten minutes, a rude fel- . 
low began to be very abusive, and, with the help of a few 
hoys, raised such a clamour that nothing could be heard. J 
At length, seeing no hope of their becommg qui^ I retired 
to the other part of the town. They followed, hallooing, ' 
and crying « Hurree boll I" (an exclamation in honour of 
Veeahno.) They at last began to pelt me with stones and 
dirt One of the men, who knew the house to which Bro- 
ther Carey was gone, advised me to accompany him thither, 
saylnu^, that these people would not hear our words. Going 
with hhn. I met Brother C. We were not a litUe pleased 
that the devil had begun to bestir himself, inferring from 
hence that he suspected danger.'— At4. p. 148, 149. 

Fidingt of an Hindoo Boy upon the eve of Conversion, 

* No9. 18. One of the boys of the school, called Benjamin, 
. to under considerable concern ; indeed there is a general 

atir amongst our c^ldren, which affords us great encourage- 
ment. The following are some of the expressions used in 
prayer by poor JBefuamtn .• — 

* ** Oh Lord, the day of judgment is coming : the sun, and 
moon, and stars will all fall down. Oh, what shall I do in 
the day of judgment ! Thou wilt break me to pieces, i 
[Uteral.] The Lord Jesus Christ was so good as to die for 
UB poor souls : Lord, keep us all this day 1 Oh hell ! gnash- 
ing, and beating, and beating ! One hour weeping, another 
niashing ! We shall stay there for ever ? I am going to 
Bell : I am going to hell ! O Lord, give me a new heart ; 
give me a new Heart ; and wash away all my sins ! Give 
me a new heart, that I may praise Him, that I may obey 
Him, that I may speak the truth, that I may never do evil 
things ! Oh, I have many times sinned agamst thee, many 
times broken thy commandments, oh many times; and 
what shall I do in the day of judgment !" ^—Bapt, MUe. , 
Vol. U. p. 1«, 163. . ^ 

Alarm of the NoHcee at the preaching of the Gospel. 

< From several parts of Calcutta he hears of people's at- 
tention being exated by reading the papers which we have 
scattered among them. Many hegin to wondrr that they 
never heard these things before, since the English have been 
80 long in the country.' — Jhid. p. 333. 

* Many of the natives have expressed their astonishment 
at seeing the converted Hindoos sit and eat with Europe- 
ans. It to what they thought would never come to pass. 
The priesto are much alarmed for their tottering fabric, and | 
rack their inventions to prop it up. They do not like the 
institution of the collie in Calcutta, and that their sacred 
shasters should be explored by the unhallowed eyes of £u- > 
ropeans.'— TKd. p. 288. • j 

< Indeed, by the distribution of many copies of the Scrip- , 
tures, and of some thousands of small tracts, a spirit of in- 
ijtthry has been exdted to a degree unknown at any former 
period.'— iWd. p. 386. 

•As he and Kristno walked through the street, the natives 
cried out. " What wiU thto joiner do ? rmeaning Kri-Jtno.) 
Will he destroy the caste of us all ? Is this Bramnin going 
to be a Feringa ?"'— iWd. p. 245. 

Account of success in 1802.— Tfjrtfc year of the Mission. 

'Wherever we hive gone we have uniformly found, that 
so long as people did not understand the report of our 
message, they appeared to listen ; but the moment th^ 
uiulerMood sometning of it, they dther became indifferent, 
or began to ridicule. This in gieneral has been our recep- 
tion.'— £ap< Mies. Vol. U. p. 378. 

Hatred of the NaHves 

*8epl. 37. Thto forenoon three of the people srrived from 
Fonchetalokpool, who seemed very happy to see us. They 
Imbrm us that the Brahmins had raised a great persecution 
•cainst them ; and when they set out on their Journey 
BttheTf the mob assembled to hiss them away. After Brother 
Maithman had left that 
Umlnefficy and some 
Aitiibuteaamoiig them.'— Ai^ p. 



emoieu lo niss mem away. Azcernrotner 
ft that part of the imIij. they hunc 
ome of the printed paptts indch lie haa 
them.'-lK/.p.tU. 



Difficulty which the Mission exptrisnetifirem not hdng 
able to ga Converts shaved. 

* Several persons there seemed willinf: to be baptized * 
but if they should, the village barber,l6nooth, wiU not 
shave them ! When a hative loses hto caste* or becomes 
unclean, his barber and hto priest will not come near him ; 
and as they are accustomed to shave the bead nearly all 
over, and cannot well perform thto business themselves. * 
it becomes a serious inconvenience.'— iUd. p. 373. 

Hatred of the NaHves. 
*Apr.^. Lord'tDay, Brother Chamberlain preached at 
home, and Ward at Calcutta : Brother Carey was amongst 
the brethren, and preached at night. Kristno Prisaud, Ram 
Roteen, and others, were at Btuldabatty, where th<^ met 
with violent opposition. They were set upon as Fenngas, 
as destroyers of the caste, as having eaten fowls, eggs> ttc 
As they attempted to return, the mob began to beat them, • 
putting their hands on the back of their necks, and pushinc 
ihem torward; and one man, even a civil officer, grazed 
the point of a spear against the body of Kristnu Prisaud. 
When they saw that they could not make our friends angry 
by such treatment, they said. You sotfa; you will not be 
angry, will you i They then insulted them again, threw 
cow-dung maed in gonga water at them ; talked of making 
them a necklace of old shoes ; beat Neeloo with Ram Ro- 
teen 's shoe. &c ; and declared that if they ever came again 
they would make an endof them."— Bart. Hiss. voL JLI. p^ 
878. 

A Plan for procuring an order from GovemrnMnt tc 
shave the Converts. 

* After concluding with prayer. Bhorud Ohose, Scdntrr 
snd Torribot Bichess, took me into the field, and told m^ 
that their minds were quite decided : there was no necessity 
for exhorting them. There was only one thing that ke^k 
them from being baptized in the name of Jesus Christy- 
Losing caste in a large town like i?erampore was a very dif- 
ferent thing from losing caste in their village. If they d»> 
daxed themselves Christians, the barber of their vUlaee 
would no longer shave them ; and, without shaving their 
heads and thdr beards, they could not live. If an order 
could be obuined fh)m the magtotrate of the dtotrict for 
the barber to shave Christians as well as others, they would 
be immediately baptized.'— iti'i. p. 897. * 

We meet in these proceedings with the account of 
two Hindoos who had set up as gods, Dulol and Ram 
Doss. The missionaries conceiving this schism from 
the religion of the Hindoos to be a very favourable 
opening for them, wait upon the two deities. With 
Dulol, who seems to be a very shrewd fellow, they 
are utterly unsuccessful ; and tne following is an ex- 
tract from the account of their conference with Ram 
Dass: 

< After much altercation, I told him he might pat the 
matter out of all doubt as to himself: he had only to cume 
as a poor, repenting, suppliant sinner* and he would be 
saved, whatever became of othert. To this he gave no other 
answer than a smile of contempt. I then asked him In what 
way the sins of these his followers would be removed ; urg- 
ing it as a matter of the last importance, as he knew that 
they were all sinners, and must stand berore the righteous 
bar of God? After much evasion, he replied that he had 
fire in hto belly, which would destroy the sins of all hto 
followers V—Bapt. Mies. Vol. II. p. 401. 

A Brahmin Converted. 

*Dee. II. Lord*e Day. A Brahmin came from Nuddea. 
After talking to him about the gospel, which he said he was 
very willing to embrace, we sent him to Kristno^ He ate 
witn them without hesitation, but discovered such a tblist 
ft>r Bengalee rum, as gave them a' disgust' 

* Dec. 18. Thto morning the Brahmin decamped sudden- 
ly.'— Bapl. Miee. Vol. II. p. 434. 

Extent of Printing. 

* Sept. 19. We are building an addition to our printing 
office, where we employ seventeen printers and live book- 
binders. The Brahmin from near Bootan gives some hopd 
that he has received the truth in love.*— Ibid. p. 463. 

* The news of Jesus Christ, and of the church at Seram- 

r»re, seems to have gone much further than I expected : 
appears to be known to a few m most vUlages. — Aid. 
p. 487. 

Hatred to the Gospel. 

' The caste (says Mr. W.) to the great mUtotone round tlw 
necks of these people. Boteen wants shaving; but tte 
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iMiber hew wfll not do It. He is run away Jert he •hould 
bTcOTipeUea. He says he wUl not shaTe Yewo Krce»t»8 
people!'— AtVL p. 4M. 

Success grtaUr by importunity in prayer. 
• With respect to their »ucee$tt there are »evcral particu- 
lars attending It worthy of notice. On« ia, tiiat it was pre- 
ceded hy a siSrlt of importunate prayer. The brethren liad 
aU along committed their cause to God : but in the autumn 
of ISOOTthcy had a special weekly prayer-meeiing for a 
blessing on the work of the mlasion. At these ass mbhes, 
Mr. Ttomas, who was then present on a visit, seems to 
bave been more than usuallT •trcngthened to wrestle lor a 
blessing ; and writing to a friend in America, he speaJta of 
•« the tely unction appearing on aU the missionaries, espe- 
cially of late ; and of times of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord, being solemn, fie<iuent, and lasting." In con- 
Becting these things, we cannot but remember, that previ- 
ous to theoutpouiingof the Spirit in the days of Pentecost, 
the disciples " continued with one accord in rrayer and 
suppUcatton." *— Bopl. Miat. Pre/. Vol. IH. p. vii. 

What this success is, we shall see by the following 
extract: 

« The whole number baptised in Bengal since the year 
1T96, iM/oriu-tidkU Over many of these we rejoice witli 
great joy : for others we tremble ; and over others we are 
compiled to weep.'— Bape. Mitt. Vol. UI. p. 31, 33. 

•Hatred to tke Gospel. 
Jlmril 9. This morning, several of our chief printing scr- 
▼anCi presented a petiUon, deBirintj they might have ^^ome 
relief, as they were comp^ed, in our Bengalee worship, to 
hear so manv blasphemies against their gods ! Brother Ca- 
rey and I had a strong contention with them in the print- 
ing-office, and Invited them to argue the point with Petum- 
hcr, as his sermon had aivm them offence ; but they de- 
clined it; though we told them that they were ten, and he 
only one; that they were Brahmins, and he was only a 
sooder!*— 7l«{.p.a6. 

* The enmity against the gospel and its profesors is uni- 
TenaL One of our baptised Hindoos wanted to rent n 
house : after croing out two or three days, and wnndcring 
all the town over/he at last persuaded a woman to let him 
have a house: but thoufjh she wan herself a Ferinjra, yet 
when she heard that he was a Brahmin who had become a 
Christian, she insulted him, and drove him auay : so that 
we are indeed made the offsoouring of all things.'^Ajj. 
pwSS. 

• I was sitting among our native brethren, at the Benga- 
lee school, hearing them road and explain a portion of the 
word in turn, when an a«fed, grey-headed Brshmin, well 
dr^sed, came in ; and standing before me, said, with J.>ined 
hands, and a supplicating tone of voice, << Sahib ! I am 
come to ask an alms.*' Beginning to weep, he repealed 
these words hasUly ; « I am come to ask ... an alms.**— 
He continued standing, with hi) hands in a i^uj-plicatinsr 
posture, weeping. I desired him to say what alms; und 
told him, that by his looks, it did not seem as if he wanted 
any relief. At length, being pressed, he asked me to cive 
hfan his son, pointing with his liand into the mUUi of our 
native brethren. I a!*ked which was hi:* son ? He fwinted 
to a young Brahmm, named Soroop ; and scttini; up a plain- 
tive cry, said, that was hi* son. We tried to comf«^rt him, 
and at last prevailed upon him to come and sit down uiwrn 
the veranda. Here he bepan to weep again ; and (»alil that 
the young man*s mother was dying with grief.*— /Wrf. i'. 43. 

*This evening Buvoo, a brother, who Is ncrvant with us, 
and Soroop, went to a market in the nciphbotirhoixJ, where 
they were discovered to be Ve$oo Khreestare Lake. (J&.us 
Christ's people). The whole market was all in a hubbub : 
they dapped their hands, and threw dunt at .hem. Buxoo 
'waschan^nga rupee for cowries, when the disturbance 
besan ; and in the scuffle, the man ran away with the rupee 
without giving the cowrie*.* — Jbid. p. 66. 

'AToo. -24. This davHawnyc and Ram Khunt returned 
from thdr village. They relate that our brother Fotick, 
who lives in the wme village, was lately seized by t)ie chief 
Bengalee man th^e ; dragged from bin house ; his face« 
eyes, and ears clogged with cow-dung— his hands tied — and 
in tlds state confined several hours. They also tore to 
pieces all the paper*, and the copy of the Te.nament, which 
they found in Fotick's house. A relation of these persecu- 
tors being dead, they did not molest Hawnye and Ram 
Kbnnt; but the towns-folk would not hear about tliegos- 
pd : they only insulted them for becoming Christians.*— 
AmI.P.67. 

« Cuiwa on tke Qanget, Sept. 3, 18(W.—This place is about 
seventy miles from Serampore, by the Hoogicy river. 
Here I have procured a spot of ground, perhaps about two 
acres, pleasantly situated by two tanks, and a fine grove 
of BMBgo trees, at a small distance from the town. It was 
vtth diJBicnIty I procured a spot I was forced to leave 



one, after I had made a beginning, through the violent op- 
position of the people. Commg to tliis, opporfition ceased ; 
and therefore I called it Rehoboth ; for Jehovah hath made 
room for us. Here I have rabed a spacious bungalo.' - 
Ibid. p. 69. 

It would perhaps be more pmdcot to leave the ques- 
tion of sending missionaries to India to the effect of 
these extracts; which appear to us to be quite dccisivci 
both as to the danger of insurrection from the prose- 
cution of the scheme, the utter unfitness of the persons 
employed in it, and the complete ho]>elessness of the 
attempt while pursued under such circumstances as 
now exist. But, as the Evangelical party who have 
got possession of our Eastern empire have brought 
forward a great deal of ailment upon the question, 
it mny be necessary to make it some sort of reply. 

We admit it to be the general duty of Christian 
people to disseminate their religion among the Pagan 
nations who are subjected to their empire. It is true 
they have not the aid of miracles ; but it is their duty 
to attempt such conversion by the earnest and abim- 
dant employment of the best human means in their 
power. We believe that we are in the possession of a 
revealed religion ; that we are exclusively in posses- 
sion of a revealed religion ; and that the possession 
of that religion can alone confer immortality, and best 
confer present happiness. This reliijion too, teaches 
as the duties of general benevolence ; and, how, under 
such a system, the conversion of Heathens, can be a 
matter of indinerence, we profess not to be able to 
understand. 

So much for the general rule :— now for the excep- 
tions. 

No man (not an Anabaptist) will, we presume, con- 
tend that it is our duty to preach the natives into an 
insurrection, or to lay before them, so fully and em- 
phatically, the scheme of the gospel, as to moke them 
rise up in the dead of the night and snoot their instruc- 
tors through the head. If conversion be the greatest 
of all objects, the possession of the country to be con- 
verted js the only mean, in this instance, by which 
that conversion can be accomplished ; for we have no 
right to look for a miraculous conversion of the Hin- 
doos ; and it would be little short of a miracle, it 
General Oudinot was to display the same spirit as the 
serious part of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. Even for missionary purposes, therefore, the 
utmost discretion is necessary ; and if we wisn to 
teach the natives a better religion, we must take care 
to do it in a manner which will not inspire them with 
a passion for political change, or we shall inevitably 
lose our disciples altogether. To us it appears quite 
clear, from the extracts before us, that neither Hindoo 
nor Mahomcdan is at all indificrent to the attacka 
made upon his religion ; the arrogance and the irrita- 
bility of the Mahoinedaii are universally acknow- 
ledged ; and we put ittto our readers, whether the 
Brahmins seem in these extracts to show the smallest 
disposition to behold the encroachments upon their 
religion with passiveness and imconcem. A mission- 
ary who converted only a few of the refuse of society, 
might live for ever in peace in India, and receive his 
salary from his fanatical masters for pompous predic- 
tions of universal conversion, transmitted by the ships 
of the season ; but^ if he had any marked success 
among the natives, it could not fail to excite much 
more dangerous specimens of jealousy and discontent 
than those which we have extracted from the Ana- 
baptist Journal. How is it in human nature that a 
Brahmin should be indifferent to encroachments upon 
his religion ? His reputation, his dignity, and, m a 
great nieasure, his wealth, depend upon ihe preserva- 
tion of the present superstitions y and why ia it to be 
supposed that motives which are so powerful with all 
other human beings, are inoperative with him alone ? 
If the Brahmins, however, are disposed to excite a 
rebellion in support of their own mfluence. no man 
who knows anyUiing of India, can doubt tnat they 
have it in their power to effect it. 

It is vain to say that these attempts to diffuse Chris- 
tianity do Dot^ginate from the government in India. 
The onmlpotence of government in the East is well 
luiown to the natives. \ IC GQ\«n^siftx& ^^;»»'Qs^v\'nr 
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bibit, it tolerates ; if it tolerates the conTerslon of the 
natives I the suspicion may be easily formed that it 
encoun^es that conversion. If the Brahmins do not 
believe this themselvesy thejr may easily persuade the 
common people that such is the fact ; nor are there 
wanting?, besides the activity of these new missiona- 
ries, many other circumstances to corroborate such a 
rumour. Under the auspices of the College at Fort 
William, the Scriptures are in a course of translation 
into the languages of almost the whole continent of 
Oriental India, and we perceive, that in aid of this 
object the Bible Society nas voted a very magnificent 
■UMcription. The three principal chaplains of our 
Indian settlement are (as might be expected) of princi- 
ples exactly corresponding with the enthusiasm of 
their employers at nome ; and their zeal upon the 
fubjcct of religion has shone and burnt with tne most 
exemplary fury; These circumstances, if they do 
not really impose upon the minds of the leading na^ 
tivesy may give them a very powerftd handle for mis- 
representmg the intentions of government to the lower 
oraers. 

We see trom the massacre of Vellore, what a pow- 
erful engine attachment to religion may be rendered 
in Uindostan. The rumours might all have been false ; 
bot that event shows they were tremendously power- 
ftd when excited. The object, therefore, is not only 
not to do anjTthing violent and unjust upon subjects of 
religion, but not to give any stronger colour to jealous 
and disaffected natives for misrepresenting your inten- 
tions. 

All these observations have tenfold force when a|> 
plied to an empire which rests so entirely upon opi- 
nion. If physical force could be called in to stop ihv 
progress of error, wo could afford to b& mt^r^TcpTf^i'TiU 
ed for a season ; but 90,000 white men^ li^'ing in Uic 
midst of 70 million sable subjects, must be AiVnys in 
the right, or at least never represenlcd as ^ro&sJy in 
the wrong. Attention to the prejudices of Uio i»ubj«ct 
is wise in all governments, but quite indi^pensabk bi 
m government constituted as our empiric m t/idla is 
constituted ; where an uninterrupted series of dexter- 
ous conduct is not only necessary to our prosperity, 
but to our existence. 

These reasonings are entitled to a little more consi- 
deration, at a period when the French threaten our 
existence in Inoia by open force, and by every species 
of intrigue with the native powers. In all govern- 
ments everything takes its tone from the head ; fana- 
ticism has got into the government at home ; fanati- 
cism will lead to promotion abroad. The civil servant 
in India will not onl^ dare to exercise his^wn judg- 
m^t in checking the indiscretions of ignorant mission- 
aries, but he wQl strive to recommend himself to his 
holy masters in Leadenhall-street, by imitating Bh>- 
ther Cran and Brother Ringletaube, and by every 
species of fanatical excess. Methodism at home is no 
unprofitable game to play. In the East it will soon be 
the infallible road to promotion. This is the great 
evil: if the management was in the hands of men who 
were as discreet and wise in their devotion as they are 
in matters of temporal welfare, the desire of puttmg an 
end to missions mi^ht be premature and indecorous. 
Bot the misfortune is, the men who wield the instru- 
ment, ought not, in common sense and propriety, to 
be trusted with it for a single instant. Upon this sub- 
ject thev are quite insane and ungovernable ; they 
would aeliberately, piously, and conscientiously ex- 
pose our whole Ea[8tem empire to destruction, for the 
sake of converting half a dozen Brahmins, who, after 
stuffing themselves with rum and rice, and borrowing 
money from the missionaries, would run away, and 
cover the gospel and its professors with 6very specier 
of ridicule and abuse. 

Upon the whole, it appears to ns hardly possible to 
push the business of proselytism in India to any length 
without incurring tne utmost risk of losing our em- 
pire. The danger is more tremendous, because it may 
DC so sudden ; religious fears are very probable cau- 
ses of disaffection in the troops ; if tne troops arc 
fenerally disaffected, our Indian empipe may be lost 
to It as suddenly as a frigate or a fort ; and that 



ompire is governed by men ^o, we are Terj 
afraid, would feel proud to lose it in such « canse. 

<But I think it my duty to make a Bolenm appeal to aU i 
who ftill reUin the fear of God, and who adnut that reli. 
»fion and the course of conduct which it preicribes are not 
to be banished from the afl'alrs of nations— now when the 
[>olitical sky, so long overcast, has become more lowering 
Bind black than ever— whether this is a period for augment- 
ing the weight of our national ains and provocationa, by 
An exduBive TOLCKATioir of idolatry i a crime which, unless 
the Bible be a forgery, has actually drawn forth the beavi- 
taft denunciations of vengeance, and the moat fearful in 
llictions of Divine diBi>leasuze.' — C9miitration§, Ice p. 98. 

Can it be credited that this is an extract fVom « 
pamphlet generally supposed to be written by a noble 
Lord at the Board of Control, tVom whose official in- 
lerference the public might have expected a correo* 
live to the pious temerity of others f 

The other leaders ot the party, indeed, make at 
present great professions of toleration^ and express 
ihe strongest abhorrence of using vio^nce to the 
natives. This does very well for a beginning, but we 
have little confidence in such declarations. We be- 
lieve their fingers itch to be at the stone and clay 
gods of the Hmdoos ; and ttiat, in common with the 
uoble Controller^ they attribute a great part of our 
national calamities to these ugly images of deities on 
the other side of the worW. We mm repeat, that 
upon such subjects, the best and ablest men, iroace 
linged by fanaticism, are not to be truttedfor a tin(^ 
moment, 

2diyf Another reason for giving up the task of con- 
version, is the want of success. In India, religion 
extends its empire over the mmutest actions of life, 
(t u not merely a law for moral conduct, and for 
occasional worsnip. but it dictatea to a man nis trade , 
his dress, his food, and his whole behaviour. His 
religion also punishes a violation of its exactions, not 
by eternal and future punishments, but by present 
infamy. If an Hhidoo is irreligious, or, in other 
words, if he loses his caste, he is deserted by father, 
mother, wife, child, and kindred, and becomes in- 
stantly a solitary wanderer upon the earth : to touch 
him, to receive nim. to eat with him, is a pollution 
producing a similar loss of caste ; and the state of 
such a degraded man is worse than death itself. To 
these evils an Hindoo must expose himself before he 
becomes a Christian ; and this difficulty must a mis- 
sionary overcome before he can expect the smallest 
success — a difficulty which, it is quite clear, they 
themselves, after a short residence in India, consider 
to be insuperable. 

As a proof of the tenacious manner in which the 
flindooa clhig to their religious prejudices, we shall 
state two or three very short anecdotes, to which any 
person who has resided in India might produce many 
parallels. 

<In the year 1766, the late Lord Clive and Mr. Verdst 
employed the whole influence of Oovemment to restore s 
Hindoo to his caate, who had forfeited it, not by any ne- 
f iect of his own, but by having been compelled, by a most 
unpardonable act of violence, to swallow a drop of cow 
broth. The Brahmins, from tne peculiar circumrtances of 
the casip, were very anxious to comply with the wi«bes of 
roTemment ; the principal men among them met once st 
Kishnagur, and once at Calcutta ; but after conmdtatlon^ 
and an examination of their most ancient record*, they de- 
clared to Lord Clive, that as there was no precedent to 
justify the act, they found it imposKibleto restore the unfbr- 
tunate man to his caste, and he died soon after of a broken 
heart.'— Scott fToniif *« Prtfact, p. Ivi. 

It is the custom of the Hindoos to expose dying 
people upon tlie banks of the Ganges. There is some- 
thing peculiarly holy in that river ; and it soothes the 
agonies of death to look upon its waters in the last 
moments. A party of Enghsh were coming down in a 
boat, and perceived upon the bank a pious Hindoo, in 
a state of the last imbecility — about to be drowned by 
the rising tide, after the most approved and orthodox 
manner of their religion. They had the curiositT to 
land ; and as they perceived some more signs or Uft 
than were at first apparent, a young Englishman pour- 
ed down his throat the greatest put of a bottle of lft> 
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Tender water, which he happened to hare in his pocket. 
The effects of such a stimulus, applied to a stomach 
accustomed to nothing stronger than water, were in- 
stantaneous and powerful. The Hindoo revived suffi- 
ciently to admit of his being conveyed to the boat, was 
carried to Calcutta, and perfectly recovered. He had 
drunk, however, in the company of Europeans — no 
matter whether voluntary or involuntary — the offence 
was committed : he lost caste, was turned away from 
his home, and avoided, of course, by every relation 
and friena. The poor man came before the police, 
making the bitterest complaints upon being restored 
to lite ; and for three years the burden of supporting 
him fell upon the mistaken Samaritan wiio hadrcscued 
him from death. During that period, scarcely a day 
elapsed in which the degraded resurgent did not ap- 
pear before the European, and curse him with the bit- 
terest curses — as the cause of all his misery and deso- 
lation. At the end of that period he feU iU, and of 
course was not agam thwarted in his passion for dy- 
ixi^. The writer of this article vouches for the truth 
of this anecdote ; and many persons who were at Cal- 
cutta at the time must have a distinct recollection of 
the fkct, which excited a ^at deal of conversation 
and amusement, mingled with compassion. 

It is this institution of castes which has preserved 
India in the same state in which it existed in the dayt» 
of Alexander ; and which would leave it without tne 
slightest change in habits and manners, if we were to 
abandon the country to-morrow. We are astonished 
to observe the laie resident in Bengal speaking of the 
fifteen millions of Mahomedans in Inaia as converts 
from the Hindoos ; an opinion, in support of which he 
does not offer the shadow of an argument, except by 
asking, whether the Mahomedans have the Tartar 
lace ? and if not, how they can be the descendants of 
the first conquerors of India ? Probably not altose- 
tber. But does this writer imagine, that the Maho- 
medan empire could exist in Uindostan for 700 years 
without the intrusion of Persians, Arabians, and every 
mccles of Mussulman adventurers {torn every part of 
tnc East, which had embraced the religion of Maho- 
med ? And let them come from what quarter they 
would, could they ally themselves to Hindoo women 
without producing in their descendants an approxima- 
tion to the Hindoo features ? Dr. Robertson, who has 
investigated this subject with the greatest care, and 
looked into all the authorities, is expressly of an op- 
posite opinion ; and considers the Mussulman inhabi- 
tants of Hmdostan to be merely the descendants of 
Mi^omedan adventurers, and not converts from the 
Hindoo (kith. 

< The armies,' {says Orme) < which made the first 
conquests for the heads of the respective djmasties, 
or for other invaders, left behind them numbers of 
Mahomedans, who, seduced by a finer climate, and a 
richer country, forgot their own. 

* The Mahomedan princes of India naturally gave a 
preference to the service of men of their own religion, 
who, from whatever country they came, were of a 
more vigorous constitution than the stoutest of the 
subjected natioA. This nreference has continually 
encouraged adventurers from Tartary, Persia, and 
Arabia, to seek their fortunes under a government 
from which they were sure of reccivins greater en- 
couragement than they could expect at home! From 
these origins, time has formed m India a mighty na- 
tion of near ten millions of Mahomedans.' — Otme't 
Jndowtan, I. p. 24. 

Prccifiely similar to this is the opinion of Dr. Ro- 
bertson, Note xl.— Indian Ditquiaition. 

As to the religion of the Ceyloncse, fVom which the 
Bengal retident would infer the facility of making con- 
verts of the Hindoos, it is to be observed that the re- 
ligi<m of Boudhou, in ancient times, extended firom the 
north of Tartary to Ceylon, from the Indus to Slam, 
and (if Foe and Boudhou are the same persons) over 
China. That of the two religions of Boudhou and 
Brama, the one was the parent of the other, there 
can be very little donbt ; out the comparative anti- 
^ty of the two is so very disputed a point, that it is 
qilteiiiiiUr to state the case of the Ceylonese as an 
of contexsioa from the Hin^o religion to 



any other : and even if the religion of Brama is the 

most ancient of the two, it is still to be proved, that 

the Ceylonese professed that religion before they 

changcu it for their present faith. In point of fact, 

however, the boasted Christianity of the Ceylonese is 

proved by the testimony of the missionaries them- 

I selves, to be little better than nominal.. The follow- 

I ing extract from one of their own commouications, 

dated Columbo, 1805, will set this matter in its true 

j Ughl :- 

* The elders, deacons, and some of the members of the 
i Dutch con/^regalion, came to see us, and we paid them a 
\ vi»it in return, and made s little inquiry concerning the 
I state of the church on this ialand, which i9, in one word» 
' miserable ! One hundred thousand of those who are called 
' Christians, (because they are baptized) need not go back 
> to heatiienism, for they never have been any thing dse but 
heathens, worshij)i>er9 of Budda : they have been lnduced» 
for worldly reasons, to be baptized. O Lord, have mercy 
on the iKior inhabitants of this i>ouulou8 island !' — Tram, 
MiM, 8oc, n. '265. 

What success the Syrian Christians had in making 
converts ; in what degree they have gained their num- 
bers by victories over the native superstition, or lost 
their orighial numbers by the idolatrous examples to 
which for so many centuries they have been exposed, 
are points wrapt up in so much obscurity, that no kina 
of inference as to the facility of converting the na^ 
tives, can be drawn from them. Their present num- 
ber is supposed to be about 150,000. 

It would be of no use to quote the example of Jap 
pan and China, even if the progress of the faith in 
these empires had been much greater than it is. We 
do not say it is difficult to convert the Japanese, or the 
Chinese ; but the Hindoos. We are not saying it is 
difficult to convert human creatures ; but ttifficult to 
convert human creatures with such institutions. To 
mention the example of other nations who have them 
not, is to pass over the material objectiou, and to an- 
swer others which are merely imaginary, and have 
never been made. 

3d/y, The duty of conversion is less phun, and lest 
imperious, when conversion exposes the convert to 
great present misery. An African or an Otaheite 
proselyte might not perhaps be less honoured by his 
countrymen if he became a Christian ; an Hindoo is 
instantly subjected to the most perfect degradation. 
A change oi faith might increase the immediate hap- 
piness of any other individual ; it annihilates for ever 
all the human comforts which an Hindoo enjoys. The 
eternal happiness which you profier him, is tnerefore 
less attractive to him than to any other heathen, from 
the life of misery by which he purchases it. 

Nothing is more precarious tnan our empire in In- 
dia. Suppose we were to be driven out of it to-morrow, 
and to leave behind us twenty thousand convertea 
Hindoos, it is most probable they would relapse into 
heathenism ; but their original station in society could 
not bo regained. The duty of making converts, there- 
fore, among such a people, as it arises from the gene- 
ral duty of benevolence, is less strong than it would 
be in many other cases ; because, situated as we are. 
it is ^uite certain we shall expose them to a great deal 
of misery, and not quite certain we shall do them any 
future good. 

4/A/y, Conversion is no duty at all. if it merely de- ' 
stroys the old religion, without really and effectually 
teaching the new one. Brother Ringletaube may 
write home that he makes a Christian, when in reality 
he ought only to state that he has destroyed an Hin* 
doo. Foolish and imperfect as the religion of an fltn- 
doo is, it is at least some restraint upon the intempe- 
nmce of human passions. It is better a Brahmin 
should be respected than that nobody should be re- 
s]>ected. An Hindoo had better believe that a deity 
with an hundred legs and arms, will reward and pu- 
nish him hereafter, than that he is not to be punished 
at aU. Now, when you have destroyed the faith of an 
Hmdoo, are you ^uite sure that you will graft upon 
his mind fresh principles of action, and make him any 
thing more thaa a nominal Christian ? 

You have 30,000 Europeans in India, and sixt^ mill 
ions of other subjects. I\ Yt^^^VjX^K&DL^^^^ V^ >S^ ^^"^s^ 
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rapidly u the most Tisionary Anabaptist could dream I repents of his resolution of running hooks into hii 

or desire, in what manner are these people to be flesh. 

taught the genuine truths and practices of Christiaui- 1 The duties of conversion appear to be of less irapms* 

ty ? Where are the clergy to come from ? Who is to tance. when it is impossible to procure proper persoau 

defray the expense of the esiablishmenl ? and who to undertalce them, and when such religious embassies, 

can foresee tiie immense and perilous difficulties of in consequence, devolve ujjon the lowest of the people, 

bending the laws, manners, and institutions of a coun< Who wishes to see scrofula and atheism cured by a 

try to the dictates of a new religion ? If it were easy single sermon in Bengal ? who wisltcs to see the reli- 

to persuade the Hindoos that their own religion was gious hoy riding at anchor in the Hoogley river? or 

folly, it would be intiniteiy difficult eflectually to teach shoals of jumpers exhibiting their nimble pjety before 

them any other. They would tumble their own idols the learned Brahmins of Benares i This madness h 

into the river, and you would build them no churches ; disgusting and dangerous enough at home. Why are 

you would destroy all their present motives for doing we to send out little detachments of maniacs to spread 

right, and avoiding wrong, without being able to fix over the hue regions of the world the most uuju&t and 

upon their minds the more sublime motives by which contemptible opinion of the gospel ? The wise and 

you profess to be actuated. What a missionary will Tatioual part ot the Christian ministry find they have 

do hereatler with the heart of a convert, is a matter enough to do at home to combat with passions unfa* 

of doubt and speculation. He is quite certam, how- vourable to human happiness, and to make men act 

ever, that he must accustom the man to see himself uj) to their professions. But if a tinker is a devout 

as infamous; and good principles can hardly be ex- man, he infallibly sets off for the East. Let any man 

nosed to a nulcr shock. Whoever has seen much of read the Anabaptist missions — can he do so without 

Hindoo Christians must have perceived, that the man deeming such men pernicious and extravagant in their 

who bears that name is very commonly nothing more own country — and without feeling that they are bene- 

than a drunken reurobate, who conceives himself at fiting us much more by their absence, than the Hin^ 

liberty to eat and drink any thing he pleases, and an- doos by their advice ? 

nexes hardly any other meaning to the name of Chris- It is somewhat strange, in a duty which is stated 

tianity. Such sort of converts may swell the list of by one party to be so clear and so indispensable, that 

names, and gratify the nuerile pride of a missionarj' ; no man of moderation and good sense can be foimd to 

but what real, discreet Christian can wish to see such perform it. And if no other instruments remain but 

Christianity prevail ? But it will be urged, if the pre- visionary enthusiasts, some doubt may be honestly 

sent converts shouM become worse Hindoos, ami very raised whether it is not better to drop the scheme 

indifferent Christians, still the next generation will do entirely. 

better ; and by degrees, and at the expiration of half Shortly stated, then, our argument is this :— We see 

a century, or a century, true Christianity may prevail, not the slightest prospect of success i — we see much 

We may apjily to such sort of Jacobin converters what danger iu making the attempt ; — and we doubt if ih« 

Mr. Burke said of the Jacobin politicians in his time : conversion of the Hindoos would ever be more than 

* To such men a whole generation of human beings are nominal. If it is a duty of general benevolence to 



decree of present misery and horror to which they bly subject them to mfamy and present degradation 

will not exjjose the subjects of their exiMjrinient. Tfie instruments employed for these purposes are 

As the <lnty of making proselytes springs from the calculated to bring ridicule and disgrace upon the 

diiiy of benevolence, there is a prioruy of choice in gosjiel ; and in the discretion of those at home, whom 

conversif.n. The greatest zeal should plainly be di- we consider as their patrons, we have not the smallest 

rected to the most desperate misery and ignorance, reliance ; but, on the contrary, we are convinced they 

Now, in comparison to many other nations who are would behold the loss of our Indian empire, not uiln 

equally ignorant of the truths of Christianity, the Hin- the humility of men convinced of efroneous views and 

doos are a civilized and a moral people. That they projects, but with the pride, the exultation, and the 

have remained in the same state for so many centu- alacrity of martyrs. 

ries.is at once a proof that the institutions which esla- Of the books which have handled this subject oo 

blished that state could not be highly unfavourable to either side, we have little to say. Major Scott War 

human happiness. After all that has been said of iug's book is the best against the Missions ; but ha 

the vices ot the Hindoos, we believt that an Hindoo wants orrmigemenl and prudence. The lute resident 

is more mild and sober than most Kuropans, and as writes well ; but is miserably fanatical towards th« 

honest and chaste. In astronomy the Hindoos have conclusion. Mr. Ciuinmgham has been diligent in 

certainly made very high advances— some, antl not an lookina mto books upon the subject : and though an 

unimportant progr<»ss iu many sciences. As manufac- etangelical gentleman, is not uncharitable to those 

turers, they are \»xtrcmely ingenious — and as ogricul- who differ from him in opinion. There is a passage 

turists, industrious. Christianity would improve them, in the publication of his reverend brother, Mr. Owen, 

(whom would it not improve i?) but if Christianity which, had we been less accustomed than we have 

cannot be extended to all, there arc many other na- been of late to this kind of writing, would ujipear to 

tions who want it more.* be quite incredible. 

Itwould'belrslrablet'oTjI^r.^ *I have not pointed out the comparative indlflTemnce, 

Lomo 1« ul^ !t I ?v'-. ^T^ r''^"^ ?" ***'^'*^' upon Mr. Twin/nn'*. principles between one religion and 

some run knnes throush their hands, and widows another, to the welfare of a i«eoplc ; nor the iin|)o««ibUity, 

bum themselves to death : but these follies (even the on tho*e inrindple*, of India beinir ChrisUanized by any hu- 

last) are quite volimtary on the part of the sufferers, man mean*, so long t* it bhall remain under the dominion 

We dislike all misery, voluntary or involuntary ; but of the Company ; nor the alt«Tnatlve to wliich Providence 

the difference between the torments which a man i"« by consequence reduced, of either giving up that country 

^^.!?V^^ ™®! "*4 women should be shut np in reli- This ig yeaUy beyond any thing we ever remember 

Swir^^* * ^"* '^ I' ."^y "^ ^^j**^* °*' legislative to have read."^ The hoy, the co?k.fight, and the w- 

S?li.t!^^^' ^^^^ such incarceration is compulsory, lijjious newspaper, are piire reason when compared to 

h:.^w^ftil«*'* "J^ nunneries with us would be harmless ^f The idea otVedndng Prot*utenc« to an aUeriMve! ! 

K.i i^ATrV^^^^r"*? ^^ moment a devotee found he ^nd, by a motion at the India House, carried by bal- 

mt^^lti ^^A *" ^°^^' ^* "^^^^ *^ ^^"^^^ °^ »^<^ lot/ We would not insinuate, in tte most distant 

mscovery and run away ; and so may an Hindoo, if he manner, that Mr. Owen is not a gentleman of the most 

• Wi^mr^t^M^^ ^# . .^ .. sincere piety; but the misfortune is, all extra super* 

wo.ST^lnuJv'o5.°"'?%,X^:jS;?„?"fv'21^:'''i? ; fin* penSn.Wu.tom themselves to a famUiar pfcn. 

^S"'''^^^^VbVS^& «~1«W upon the most «icred subject., which taqulM 
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Utiu. Proindinct reduced toon altematici! !!! ! Let 
it be remembered, this phrase comes from a member 
of a religious party, who are loud in their comjilaints 
ot* being confounded with enthusiasts and fanatics. 

We cannot conclude without the most pointed repro- 
bation of the low mischief of the Christian Observer ; 
a publication which appears to have no other method 
oi discussing a question fairly open to discussion, than 
that of accusing their antagonists of infidelity. No 
art can be more unmanly, or. if its consequences are 
foreseen, more wicked. If tnis publication had been 
the work of a single indiTidoal, we might have passed 
It over in silent disgust ; but as it is looked upon as 
the organ of a great political religious party m this 
country, we think it rignt to notice the very unworthy 
manner in which they are attempting to extend their 
influence. For ourselves, if there were a fair pro8]>ect 
of carrying the gospel into regions where it was before 
nn]mown,--4i such a project did not expose the best 
possessions of the country to extreme danger, and if 
It was in the hands of men who were discreet, as well 
as devout, we should consider it to be a scheme of 
true piety, benevolence, and wisdom : but the base- 
ness and malignity of fanaticism shaU never prevent 
us from attacking its arrogance, its ignorance, and its 
actlTitv. For what vice can be more tremendous than 
that which, while it wears the outward appearance of 
rellgton, destroys the happiness of man, and dishon- 
ours the name of God ? 



CATHOLICS. (Edxkbuboh Review, 1808.) 

History of the Penal Latte against the Irish Catholics j 
fromthe Treaty of Limerick to the Umon, By Henry 
Pamell, Esq. M. P. 

The various publications which have issued from 
the press in lavour of religious liberty, have now near- 
ly silenced the arguments of their opponents ; and, 
teaching sense to some, and inspiriuK others with 
shame, have left those only on the ncld who can 
neither learn nor blush. 

But, though the argument is given up, and the justice 
of the Catholic cause admitted, it seems to be gener. 
ally conceived, that their case, at present, is utterly 
hopeless; and that, to advocate it any longer, wiU 
only irriute the oppressed, without producing any 
change of opinion in those by whose influence and 
authority thv oppression is continued. To this opinion , 
unfortunately too prevalent, we have many reasons 
for not subscriUng. 

We do not understand what is meant in this country 
by the notion, that a measure, of consummate wisdom 
and imperious necessity, is to bo deferred for any 
tune, or to depend upon any contingency. Whenever 
it can be made clear to the understanding of the great 
mass of enlightened people, that any system of poli- 
tical conduct is necessary to the public welfare, every 
obstacle (as it ought) will be swept away before it ; 
and as we conceive it to be by no means improbable, 
that the country may, ere long, be placed in a situa- 
tion where iU safety or ruin will depend upon its con- 
duct towards the Catholics, we sincerely believe we 
are doing our duty in throwing every possible light on 
this momentous question. Neither do we understand 
where this passive submission to ijporance and error 
is to end. Is it confined to religion ? or do«»8 it ex- 
tend to war and peace, as well as religion ? Would it 
be tolerated, if any nftn were to say, « Abstahi from 
all arguments In favour of peace ; the court have re- 
solved upon eternal war ; and, as you cannot have 
peace, to what purpose urge the necessity of it?' 
We answer,— that courts must be presumed to be 
open to the influence of reason ; or, it they were not, 
tothe influence of prudence and discretion, when they 
perceive the public opinion to be loudly and clearly 
ttalntt them. To lie by in timid and indolent silence, 
I-to ntppou an inflexibility, in which no court ever 
could, under pressing circumstances, persevere — and 
to neglect a regular and vigorous appeal to public 
ojlUkm, is to give up all chance of doing good, and to 



abandon the only instrument by which the few are 
ever prevented from ruining the many. 

It is folly to talk of any other ultvnatum in govern- 
ment than perfect justice to the fair claims of the sub- 
ject. The concessions to the Irish Catholics in 1792 
were to bo the ne plus ultra. Every engine was set 
on foot to induce the grand Juries in Ireland to peti> 
tion against further concessions ; and, in six months 
afterwards, government were compelled to introduce, 
themselves, those further relaxations of the penal code, 
of which they had just before assured the Catholics 
they must abandon all hope. Such is the absurdity 
of supposing that a few mterested and ignorant indi- 
viduals can postpone, at their pleasure and caprice, 
the happiness of millions. 

As to the teeling of irritation with which such con- 
tinued discussion may inspire the Irish Catholics, we 
are convinced that no opinion could be so prejudicial 
to the cordial union which we hope may always sub- 
sist between the two countries, as that' aU the efibrts 
of the Irish were unavailing, — that argument was 
hopeless^ — ^that their case was prejudged with a sullen 
inflexibility which circumstances could not influence, 
pity soften, or reason subdue. 

We are by no means convinced, that the decorous 
silence.rccommended upon the Catholic question would 
be rewarded by those future concessions, of which 
many persons appear to be so certain. We have a 
strange incredulity where persecution is to be abolish- 
ed, aund any class of men restored to their indisputa- 
ble rights. When we see it done, we will believe it. 
Till it is done, we shall always consider it to be high- 
ly improbable — much too improbable — to justify the 
smallest relaxation in the Catholics themselves, or in 
those who are well-wishers to their cause. When the 
fanciful period at present assigned for tlie emancipa- 
tion arrives, new scruples may arise — fresh forbear- 
ance be called for — and the oper^ions of common 
sense be deferred for another generation. Toleration 
never had a present tense, nor taxation a future one. 
The answer which Paul received from Felix, he owed 
to the fubject on which he spoke. When justice and 
righteousness were his theme, Felix told him to go 
away, and he would hear him some other time. AU 
men who have spoken to courts upon such disagree- 
able topics, have received the same answer. I>elix, 
however, trembled when he gave it ; but Ms fear was 
ill-directed. He trembled at the subject—- he ought to 
have trembled at the delay. 

Little or .lothing is to be expected from the shame of 
deferring what is so wicked and perilous to defer. Pro- 
fligacy in taking office is so extreme, that we have no 
doubt public men may be found^ who, for half a cen- 
tury, would postpone all remedies for a pestilence f if 
the preservation of their places depended upon the 
propagation of the virus. To us, such kind of conduct 
conveys no other action than that of sordid, avaricious 
impudence : it puts to sole the best interests of the 
country for some improvement in the wines and meats 
and carriages which a man uses — and encourages & new 
political morality which may always postpone any 
other great measure — and every other great measure 
as well as the emancipation of the Catholics. 

We terminate this apologetical preamble irith ex- 
pressing the most earnest hope that the Catholics will 
not, fVom any notion that their cause is effectually 
carried, relax m any one constitutional effort necessary 
to their purpose. Their cause is the cause of common 
sense and justice ; the safety of England and of the 
world may depend upon it. It rests upon the soundest 
principles ; leads to the most important consequences ; 
and therefore cannot be too frequently brought before 
the notice of the public. 

The book before us is written by Mr. Henry Pamell, 
the brother of Mr. William Pamell, author of the 
Historical Apology, reviewed in one of our late Num- 
bers ; and it contains a very well written history of 
the penal laws enacted against the Irish Catholics 
from the peace of Limerick, in the reign of King Wii 
liam, to the late Union. Of these we shall present a 
very short, and, we hope even to loungers, a readable 
abstract. 

The w*t cnnied on*m \it\w:A*3BbiaMft.'«ia4%^'^i^«sft. 
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cannot deserve the name of a rebellion : — ^it was a 
stni^e for their lawful Prince, whom they had sworn 
to mamtain ; and whose zeal for the Catholic religion, 
whatever efiect it might hare produced in En^and, 
could not by them be considered as a crime. This war 
terminated by the surrender of Limerick, upon condi- 
tions by whicn the Catholics hoped, and very rationally 
ho]>ed, to secure to themselves the free enjoyment of 
their religion in future, and an exemption from all 
those civU penalties and incapacities wnich the reign* 
ing creed is so fond of heaping upon its subjugated 
rivals. 

By the various articles of this treaty, they are to 
enjoy such privileges in the exercise ot their religion, 
as they did enjoy in the time of Charles II : and the 
King promises upon the meeting of Parliament, < to 
endeavour to procure for them such further aecurUy m 
that particular, as may preserve them from any dit- 
turbance on account of their said religion.' I1iey are to 
be restored to their estates, privileges, and immunities, 
as they enjoyed them in the time of Charles II. The 
gentlemen are to be allowed to carry arms ; and no 
other oath is to be tendered to the Catholics who sub- 
mit to King William than the oath of ahegiance. 
These and other articles, King William ratifiu for 
himatlfj hit heirs and succeM$ortf at far as in him lies ; 
and confirms the same and every other clause and matter 
therein contained. 

These articles were signed by the English general 
on the 3d of October, 1691 ; and diffused comfort, con- 
fidence, and tranquillity among the Catholics. On the 
22d of October, the English Parliament excluded Ca- 
tholics from the Irish Houses of Lords and Commons, 
by compelling them to take the oaths of supremacy 
before admission. 

In 1695, the Catholics were deprived of all means of 
educating their children, at home or abroad, and of 
the privilege of being guardians to their own or to 
other person's children. Then all the Catholics were 
disarmed — and then all the priests banished. After 
this (probably by way of joke), an act was passed to 
confirm the treaty of Limerick— the great and elorious 
King William totally forgetting the contract he had 
entered into of recommending Qie religious liberties of 
the Catholics to the attention of Parliament. 

On the 4th of March, Ij^ it was enacted, that any 
son of a Catholic who would turn Protestant, should 
succeed to the family estate, which from that moment 
could no longer be sold, or charged with debt and 
legacy. On the same day. Popish fathers were de- 
barred, by a penalty of dOOLfrom being guardians to 
their own children. If the cnild, however young, de- 
clared himself a Protestant, he was to be delivered 
immediately to some Protestant relation. No Pro- 
testant to marry a Papist. No Papist to purchase 
land, or take a lease of land for more than thirty-one 
years. If the profits of the lands so leased by the 
Catholics amounted to above a certain rate settled by 
the wiX-^farm to belong to the first Protestant who made 
the discovery. No Papist to be in a line of entail ; but 
^c estate to pass on to the next Protestant heir, as if 
the Papist were dead. If a Papist dies intestate, and 
no Protestant heir can be found, pro)»erty to be equally 
divided among all the sons ; or, if he has none, among 
all the daughters. By the Ib'th clause of this bill, no 
Papist to hold any office, civil or military. Not to 
dwell in Limerick or Galway, except on certain con 
ditions. Not to vote at elections. Not to hold advow- 
8ons. 

In 1709, Papiste were prevented from holding an 
annuity for life. If any son of a Papist chose to turn 
Protestant, and enrol tne certificate of his conversion 
in the Court of Chancery, that Court is empowered to 
compel his father to state the value of his property 
upon oath, and to make out of that property a compe- 
tent allowance to the son, at their own discretion, not 
only for his present maintenance, but for his future 
portion after the death of his father. An increase of 
Jointure to be enjoyed by Papist wives upon their con- 
Tersion. Papists keeping scnools to be prosecuted as 
coovicts. Popish priests who are converted, to receive 
Xtf . per annum. 

MemudearegiYen by the same act for the discovery 



of the Popish clergy : 50/. for 4j[seovering a PtifM 
bishop ; 20/. for a common Popu>h clergyman ; 101 
for a Popish usher .' Two justices of the peace cii 
compel any Papist over eighteen years of age to dta> 
close every particular which has come to his know- 
ledge respecting Popish ])riests, celebration of mass 
or Papist schools. Imprisonment for a year if he 
refuses to answer. Nobody can hold property in trus« 
for a Catholic. Juries, in all trials growing out ot 
these statutes, to be Protestants. No Papist to take 
more than two apprentices, except in the linen trade. 
All the Catholic clergy to give in their names and 
places of abode at the quarter-sessions, and to keep 
no curates. Catholics not to serve on grand juries. 
In any trial upon statutes for strengtheuug the Pro- 
testant interest, a Papist juror may be peremptorily 
challenged. 

In the next reign Popish horses were attached, and 
allowed to be seized for the militia. Papists cannot 
be eitlier high or petty constables. No Papists to 
vote at elections. Papists in towns to provide Pro* 
testant watchmen ; and not to vote at vestries. 

In the reign of George II. Papists were prohibited 
lYom being barristers. Barristers and solicitors mar* 
ryinff Papists, considered to be Papists, and subjected 
to aU penalties as such. Persons robbed by privateers 
during a war with a Popish prince, to be mdemnified 
by grand jury presentments, and the money to be 
levied on the Catholics only. No Papist to marry ■. 
Protestant ; any priest celebrating such a marriage to 
be hanged. 

During all this time there was not the slightest 
rebellion in Ireland. 

In 1715 and 1745, while Scotland and the north ot 
England were up in arms, not a man stirred in Ireland i 
yet the spirit of persecution against the Catholics 
continued tUl the 18th of his present Majesty ; and 
then gradually gave way to the mcrease of knowledge, 
the humanity of our Sovereign, the abilities of Mr 
Grattan, the weakness of England struggling in Ame> 
rica, and the dread inspired by the French revolution. 

Such is the rapid outline of a code of laws which 
reflecu indelible disgrace upon the English character, 
and explains but too clearly the cause of that hatred 
in which the English name has been so long held io 
Ireland. It would require centuries to efface such an 
impression ; and yet, when we find it fresh, and ope- 
ratmg at the end of a few years, we explain the fact 
by every cause which can degrade the Irish, and by 
none which can remind us of our own scandalous 
policy. With the folly and horror of such a coda 
before our eyes, with the conviction of recent and 
domestic history, that mankind are not to be lashed 
and chained out of their faith— we are strivinz to teace 
and worry them hito a better theology. Heavy op- 
pression is removed ; light insults ana provocations 
are retained ; the scourge does not fall upon their 
shoulders, but it sounds in their ears. And tJiis is the 
conduct we are pursuing, when it is still a great donbt 
whether this country alone may not be opposed Ui tbt 
united efforts of the whole of Europe. It is reallj 
difiicult to ascertain which is the most utterly destitute 
of common sense — the capricious and arbitrary stof 
we have made in our concessions to the Catholics, or 
the precise period we have chosen for this grand effort 
of obstinate folly. 

In whatsoever manner the contest now in agitation 
on the Continent may terminate, its relation to the 
emancipation of the Catholics will be very striking. 
If the Spaniards succeed in establishing their own lib- 
erties, and in rescuing Europe from the tyranny under 
which it at present labours, it will still be contended) 
within the walb of our own Parliament, that the Cath- 
olics cannot fulfil the duties of social lif& Venal pol- 
iticians will still argue that the time is not yet come. 
Sacred and lay sycophants will still lavish upon the 
Catholic faith theur well-paid abuse, and England stO) 
passively submit to such a disgraceful spectacle of in* 
gratitude and injustice. If, on the contrary (as may 
probably be the case), the Spaniards fall oefore this 
numbers and military skill of the French, then are we 
lci\ alone in the world, without another ray of hope 
and compelled to employ against internal oieaffecticB 
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Hiat §noe wUch, enltod to its ntmott eneigy, would 
in all probability prove but baiftly equal to t&e exter- 
Aal daBjger by wnich we ahould be surrounded. Whence 
cornea it that these things are uniTersally admitted to 
be true, but looked upon in serrile silence by a coun- 
try hithezto accustomed to make great efforts for its 
prospenty, safety, and independence ? 



fifETHOblSM. (Edzhbttboh Retiew.) 

Birictuns on two Critique$ in tht Edinburgh RevieWy 
on the Subiect of Mtthodigm and Missions ; with Re- 
marks on the InHuence of Reviews, in general, on Mor- 
al* and Hapfhuss. By John Styles. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1S09. 



Ik routing out a nest of consecrated cobblers, and in 
bim^nff to light such a perilous heap of trash as we 
were obliged to work through, in our articles upon the 
Methodists and Missionaries, we are generaUy con* 
ceiTed to have rendered an useful service to the cause 
of lational religion. Every one, however, at all ac- 

goainted with the trae character of Methodism, must 
ave known the extent of the abuse and misrepresen- 
taUon to which we exposed ourselves in such a ser- 
Tiee. All this obloquy, however, we were very will- 
ing to encounter, tYom our conviction of the necessity 
of exposing and correcting the growing evil of fanati- 
dam. In spite of ail misrepresentation, we have ever 
been, and ever shall be, the sincere fHends of sober 
and rational Christianity. We are quite ready, if any 
lair of^rtonity occur, to defend it, to the best of our 
ability, from the tiger-spring of infidelity ; and we are 
^uite determined, if we can prevent such an evil, that 
it shall not be eaten up by the nasty and numerous 
yermia of Methodism. For this purpose, we shall pro- 
ceed to make a few short remarks upon the sacred 
and silly gentleman before usr-not, certainly, be- 
cause we feel any sort of anxiety as to the efiect of 
his strictures on our own credit or reputation, but be- 
cause his direct and articulate defence of the princi- 
ples and practices which we have condemned, affords 
us the ftirest opportunity of exposing, still more clear- 
ly, both the extravagance ana the danger of these 
popular sectaries. 

These very impudent people have one ruling canon, 
wliich peryaoes every thing they say and do. Who- 
is w^fHendiy to Methodism, is an ir^Oel and an atheist. 
This reaaonable and amiable maxim, repeated, in 
every form of dnlnese, and varied in every attitude of 
malignity, is the sum and substance of Mr. Style's 
pamphlet. Whoever wishes to rescue religion from 
the hands of didactic artisans,— whoever wefers a re- 
spectable clergyman for his teacher to a oeUrious me- 
chanic^ — ^whoever wishes to keep the intervals be- 
teen churches and lunatic asylumns as wide as possi- 
ble,— <l11 such men. in the estimation of Mr. Styles, 
are nothing better tnan open or concealed enemies of 
Christianity. His catechism is very simple. In what 
hoy do yoa navigate T By what shoemaker or carpen- 
ter are you instructed ? what miracles have you to 
relate ? Do you think it sinM to reduce Providence to 
an altemaHvef fcc. fcc. kc. Now, if we were to con- 
lent ourselves with using to Mr. Styles, while he is 
dealing about his imputations of infidelity, the un- 
conrtly language which is sometimes appliea to those 
who are UtUe curious about troth or falsehood, what 
Methodist would think the worse of him for such an 
attack T Who is there among them that would not 
ciory to lie for the taberq^cle f who that would not 
Believe be was pleasing his Maker, by sacrificing 
truth, justice, and common sense, to the interests of 
his own little chapel, snd his own deranged Instruc- 
tor? Sometbiiw more than contradiction orconfuta^ 
tkMi. therefore, is necessary to discredit those charita- 
hh oogmatists, and to diminish their pernicious infiu- 
tB0a ;-*«nd the first accusation against us is, that we 
hiye endeayonied to add ridicule to reasoning. 

We sore a good deal anrosed, indeed, with the ez- 
tnme dineUsh which Mr. John Styles exhibiu to the 
id pleasantry with wUch he admits the 



Methodists to have been attacked; but Mr. Joha 
Stjles should remember, that it is not the practice 
with destroven of vermhi to allow the little vustims a 
veto upon the weapons used against them. If this 
were otherwise, we should have one set of vermia 
banishing small -tooth combs; another protesting 
against mouse-traps; a third proliibiting the finget 
and thumb ; a fourth exclaiming against the intolera- 
ble infamy of using soap and water. It is impossible 
however, to listen to such pleas. They must all be 
caught, killed, and cracked, m the maimer, and by the 
instruments which are found most efficacious to their 
destruction ; and the more they cry out, the greater 
plainly is the skill used against them. We are con- 
vinced a little laug^hter will do them more harm«than 
all the arguments m the world. Such men as the au- 
thor before us cannot undentand when they are out- 
argued ; but he has ffiven us a specimen, from his irri« 
tability, that he fully comprehends when he has be- 
come the object of universal contempt and derision. 
We agree with him, that ridicule is not exactly the 
weapon to be used in mattera of religion ; but the use 
of it is excusable, when there is no other which can 
make fools tremble. Besides, he should remember the 
particular sort of ridicule we have used, which is 
nothing more than accurate quotation from the Meth- 
odists themselves. It is' trae, that this is the most se- 
vere and cutting ridicule to which we could have had 
recourse ; but, whose fault is that ? 

Nothing can be more disingenuous than the attacks 
Mr. Styles has made upon us for our use of Scripture 
hm^uage. Ldght and grace are dertainly terms of 
Scnpture. It is not to the words themselves that any 
ridicule can ever attach. It is from the preposterous 
application of those words, in the mouths of the most 
arrogant and ignorant of numon beings ; — ^it is f^om 
their use m the most trivial, low, and familiar scenes 
of life ^— it is from the illiterate and ungrammatical 
prelacy of Mr. John Styles, that any tinge of ridicule 
ever is or ever can be imparted to the sacred language 
of Scripture. 

We admit also, with this gentleman, that it would 
certainly evince the most vulgar and contracted heart, 
to ridicule any religious opinions^ methodistical or 
otherwise, because they were the opmions of the poor, 
and were conveyed in the \anguagc of the poor. But 
are we to respect the poor, when they wish to step 
out of their province, and become the teachen of the ' 
land ? — ^when men, whose proper * talk is of bullocks, 

£retend to have wisdom and understanding,' is it not 
iwful to tell them they have none ? An ironmonger 
is a very respectable man, so long as he is merely an 
ironmonger, — an admirable man if he is a reli^ous 
ironmonger ; but a great blockhead if he sets up for a 
bishop or a dean, and lectures upon theology. It is 
not the poor we have attacked,— -but the writing poor, 
the publishing poor,— the limited arrogance which 
mistakes its own trumpery sect for the world: nor 
have we attacked them for want of talent, but for 
want of modesty, want of sense, and want or true ra- 
tional religion,-— Tor every fault which Mr. John Styles 
defiBuds and exemplifies. 

It is scarcely possible to reduce the drunken decla- 
mations of Methodism to a point, to grasp the wrig- 
gling lubricity of these cunning animals, and to u 
tnem in one position. We have said, in our review of 
the Methodists, that it is extremely wrong-to suppose 
that Providence interferes with special and extraordi- 
nary judgments on every trifling occasion of life : that 
to represent on mnkeeperldUed for preventinp^ a Meth- 
odist meeting, or loud daps of thunder rat thus along 
the heavens, merely to hint to Mr. Scott that he was 
not to preach at a particular tabernacle in Oxford- 
road, appeared tons to be blasphemous and mischie- 
vous nonsense. With gpreat events, which change the 
destiny of mankind, we might suppose such interfi^ 
renc«, tlie discovery of which, upon evenr trifling oc- 
casion, we considered to be pregnant with very mis- 
chievous consequences. To all wliich Mr. Styles 
replies, that, ^th Providence, nothinff is great, or 
nothing little^— 4iothing difllcult. or iiothin|( easy ; that 
a worm and a whale are equal m tbo estimation of a 
Supreme Being. Bui did an.') lAiiBS]x\Mkb%\i^^'^<^ 
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«dist| and a third or fourth rate Methodist, ever make 
such a reply to such an argoment? We are not talk- 
ing about what is great or important to Providence, 
but to us. The creation of a worm or a whale, a New- 
ton or a Styles, are tasks equally easy to Omnipo- 
tence. But are they, in their results, equally import- 
ant to us ? The lightning may as easily strike the 
head of the French emperor, as of an innocent cotta- 
ger ; but we are surely neither impious nor obscure, 
when we say, that one would be an important interfe- 
rence of Providence, and the other comparatively not 
10. But it is a loss of time to reply to such trash ; it 
presents no stimulus of difficulty to us, nor would it 
offer any of novelty to our readers. 

To our attack upon the melancholy tendency of Me- 
thodism^ Mr. Styles replies, < that a man must have 
studied m the schools of Hume, Voltaire, eaidKotzdnu, 
who can plead in behalf of the theatre ; that^ at fash- 
ionable ball-rooms and assemblies, seduction is drawn 
out to a system ; that dancing excites the fever of the 
passions, and raises a delirium too often fatal to inno- 
cence and peace ; and that for the poor, instead of the 
common rough amusements to which they are now 
addicted, there remain the simple beauties of nature, 
the gay colours, and the scented perfumes of the 
earth.' These are the blessings wmch the common 
people have to ^pect from tneir Methodistical in- 
structors. They ore pilfered of all their money, shut 
ou^ from all their dances and country wakes, and are 
Unto -sent pezmyless into the fields, to gaze on the 
cldudjB. ana to smell dandelions ! 

Against the orthodox clergy of all descriptions, our 
sour devotee proclaims, as was to have been expected, 
the most implacable war, declaring that, in one century, 
they would have obliterated all the remaining pradicai 
religion in the church, had it not been for thts new sect, 
everywhere spoken agairutJ Undoubtedly, the dis- 
tinction of mankind into godly and ungodly — if by 
godly b really meant those who apply rcfigion to 
toe extinction of bad passions— woula be hignly de- 
sirable. But when, by that word, is only intended a 
sect more desirous of possessing tne appellation than 
of deserving it — when, under that term, are compre- 
hended thousands of canting hypocrites and raving 
enthusiasts — ^mcn despicable IVom their iterance, 
and formidable from their madness — the distinction 
may hereafter prove to be truly terrific ; and a dy- 
nasty of fools may again sweep away both church and 
state in one hideous ruin. There may be, at present, 
some very respectable men at the head of these ma- 
niacs, who would insanify them with some degree of 
prudence, and keep them only half mad, if they could. 
But this won't do ; Bedlam will break loose, and over- 
power its keepers. If the preacher sees visions, and 
has visitations, the clerk will come next, and then the 
congregation ; every man will be his own prophet, and 
dream dreams for hmiself : the competition in extrava- 
gance will be hot and lively, and the whole island a re- 
ceptacle for incurables. There is, at this moment, a 
man in London who prays for what garments he wants, 
and finds them next morning in Ms room, tight and fit- 
ting. This man, as might to cn>ected, gains between 
two and three thousand a year from the common peo- 
ple, by preaching. Anna, the prophetess, encamps in 
the woods of America, with thirteen or fourteen thou- 
sand followers, and has visits every night from the 
prophet Elijah. Joanna Southcote raises the dead, 
&c &c. Mr. Styles will call us atheisU, and disciples 
of the French scnool, for what we are about to say ; 
but it is our decided opinion, that there is some Araud in 
the prophetic visit ; and it is but too probable, that 
the clotnes are merely human, and the man measured 
for them in the common way. When such blasphem- 
ous deceptions are practised upon mankind, how can 
remonstrance be misplaced, or exposure mischievoos ? 
If the choice rested with us, we should say— g^ive us 
back our wolves again, restore us our Danish invaders, 
curse us with any evil but the evilof a cantbigN dehided, 
■nd Methodistical populace. Wherever Methodism 
extends its baneful mfluence, the character of the 
Uglish people is constantly changed by it. Boldness 



and rough honesty are broken down into neamiess 
prevarication, and fraud. 

While Mr. Styles is so severe upon the indolence o. 
the Church, he should recollect that his Methodists 
are the ex-pirty ; that it is not in human nature, that 
any persons who quietly possess power, can be as ac- 
tive as those who are pursuing it. The fair way to 
state the merit of the two parties is, to estimate whM 
the exertions of the lachrymal and suspirous clergy 
would be, if they stepped into the endowments of 
their competitors. The moment they ceased to be 
paid by the groan, the instant that Easter offerings no 
lonffer depended upon jumping and convulsions, Mr 
Styles may assure himself, that the character of his 
darling preachers would oe totally changed ; their 
bodies would become quiet, and tneir minds rctison* 
able. 

It is not true, as this bad writer is perpetually sayingi 
that the world hates piety. That modest and unob- 
trusive piety which fills the heart with all human cha^ 
ritles, and makes a man gentle to others, and severe to 
himself, is an object of universal love and veneration. 
But mankind hate the lust of power when it is veiled , 
under the garb of piety ; they n^te canting and hypoc- 
risy ; they hate advertisers and quacks Md piety : (7 
they do not choose to be insulted ; they love to tear 
folly and imprudence from that altar which should 
only be a sanctuary for the wretched and the good. 

Having concluded his defence of Methodism, this fa- 
natical writer opens upon us his Missionary battery, 
firing away with the most incessant fury, and calling 
names, all the time, as loud as lungs accustomed to 
the eloMquence of the tub usually vocilTerate. In speak- 
ing of the cruelties which their religion entails upon the 
Hindoos, Mr. Styles is peculiarly severe upon us for not 
being more shocked at their piercing their limbs with 
kimes. This is rather an unfair mode of alarming his 
tenders with the idea of some unknown instrument. 
He represents himself as having paid consideraUe 
attention to the manners and customs of the Hindoos ; 
and, therefore, the peculiar stress he lays upon this 
instrument is naturally calculated to produce, in the 
minds of the humane, a great degree of mysterious 
terror. A drawing of the kime was imperiously called 
for ; and the want of it is a subtle evasion, for wlxich 
Mr. Styles is fairly accountable. As he has been si- 
lent on this subject, it is for us to explain the plan and 
nature of this terrible and unknown piece of mechan- 
ism. A kime, then^ is neither more nor less than a 
false print in tne Edinffburgh Review for a kn^fe ; and 
from this blunder of die printer has Mr. Styles mann- 
factured this Dscdalean instrument of torture called a 
kime ! We were at first nearly persuaded by his ar- 
guments against kimes ; we grew fh^tened ; ve 
stated to ourselves the horror of not sending misaion. 
aries to a nation that used kimes ^ we were struck 
with the nice and accurate information of the Taber- 
nacle upon this important subject ; but we looked into 
the errata, and found Mr. Styles to be always Mr. 
Styles, always cut off from every hope of mercy, and 
remaining for ever himself. 

Mr. Styles is right in saying we have abolished 
many practices of the Hindoos smce the establishment 
of our empire ; but then we have always consulted the 
Brahmins, whether or not such practices were confonii- 
able to their religion ; and it is upon the authority of 
their condemnation that we have proceeded to aboli- 
tion. 

To the whole of Mr. Styles's observations npon the 
introduction of Christiamty into India, we have one 
short answer :—At is not Qiristianity which is intro- 
duced there, but the debased mummery and nonsense 
of Methodists, which has little more to do with the 
Christian religion than it has to do with the religion of 
China. We would as soon consent that Brod»m and 
Solomon should carry the medical art of Europe into 
India, as that Mr. Styles and his Anabaptists should 
rive to the Eastern World their notions ot our leligloB. 
We send men of the highest character for tlie ■«^"»«f*'*- 
tration of JnstiGe and the regulation of trade; nay,«t 
take great pains to impress upon the minds of tint Mb 
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Utw the highest ideas of our arts and mannfiEictures. 
by iaying before them the finest specimens of our skill 
and ingenuit;|r. Why. then, ore common sense and de- 
cency to be lorgotten m religion alone ? ond so foolish 
a set of men allowed to engage themselves in this oc- 
cupation, that the natives lumost instinctively duck 
and pelt them? But the missionaries, we are told, 
have mastered the languages of the East. They may 
also, for aught we know, in the same time, have learnt 
perspective, astronomy, or anything else. What is all 
this tous ? Our charge is, that they want sense, con- 
duct, and sound religion ; and that, if they are not 
watched, the throat of every European in Inma will be 
cut : — the answer to which is. that their progress in 
languages is trul v astonishing^ ! If they expose us to 
emincut peril, wnat matters it if thcj have every vir- 
tue under heaven ? We are not writing dissertations 
upon the intellect of Brother Carey, but statmg his 
cuaracter so far as it concerns us, and caring for it no 
further. But these pious gentlemen care nothing about 
the loss of the country. The plan, it seems, is this : — 
We are to educate India in Christianity, as a parent 
does his child ; and, when it is perfect in its catechism, 
then to pack up, quit it entirely, and leave it to its own 
management. This is the evangelical project for se- 
parating a colony from the parent country. They see 
nothing of the bloodshed, massacres, and devastations, 
nor of the speeches in parliament, squandered millions, 
fiuitlesB expeditions, jobs and pensions, with which the 
loM of our Indian possessions would necessarily be &c- 
companied ; nor wOl they see that these consequences 
could arise from the attempt, and not from the complc- 
tioD, of their scheme of conversion. We shoula be 
swept from the peninsula by Paffan zealots ; and 
should lose, among other things, aU chance of really 
ooDverting them. 

What is the use, too, of telling us what these men 
endure ? Suffering is not a merit, but only useful suf- 
liuring. Prove to us that they are fit men. doing a fit 
thin^, and we are ready to praise the missionaries ; 
hut It gfives no pleasure to hear that a man has walked 
a tbousaad miles with peas in his shoes, unless we 
know why, and wherefore, and to what good purpose 
he has done it. 

But these men, it is urged, foolish and extravagant 
as they are, may be very useful precursors of the 
established clergy. Tbis is much as if a regular phy- 
sician should send a quack doctor before him, and 
say, do you go and look after this disease for a day or 
two, and ply the patient well with your nostrums, and 
then I will step in and complete the cure; a more 
notable cure we have seldom heard of. Its patrons 
ibrget that these self-ordained ministers, with Mr. 
John Styles at their head, abominate the established 
eleigy ten thousand times more than they do Pagans, 
who cat themselves with cruel kimea. The efforta of 
these piecufsors would be directed with infinitely 
more zeal to make the Hindoos disbelieve in Bishops, 
than to make them believe in Christ. The darlmg 
psssion in the soul of every missionary is, not to teach 
the great leadmg truths of the Christian faith, but to 
enforce the little paltry modification and distinction 
which he first taught rrom lus own tub. And then 
ivhat a way of teaching Christianity is this ! There 
■re fire sects, if not six, now employed as missionaries, 
•yery one instructing the Hindoos in their own parti- 
colaz method of interpreting the Scriptures ; and when 
these have comidetery succeeded, the Church of Eng- 
land is to step m, and convert them all over again to 
its own doctrines. There is, mdeed, a very fine varnish 
of pvobability over this ingenious and plausible scheme. 
Mr. John Styles, however, would much rather see a 
Mns in the flerti of an Hindoo than the hand of a 
Bishop on his head. 

ThemiMonaries complain of intolerance. A weasel 
■isht as well complain of intolerance when it is throt- 
ttecl for sncUnff egss. Toleration for their own 
minions— toleiatton for their domestks worship, for 
Ifieir priyate groans and convulsions, they possess in 
the fnUest extent i hut who ever heard of tolerance for 
iaUitemnceT Who eyer before heard men cry out 
ttisy were persecated, becanse they might not intolt 
WBHagitm,abioekaufeeUagWflrriULte the passions of 



their fellow creatures, and throw a ydiole colony into 
bloodshed and confusion ? We did not say that a man 
was not an object of pity who tormented nimself from 
a sense of duty, but that he was not so great an object 
of pity as one equally tormented by the tyranujr of 
another, and without any sense of duty to support him. ' 
Let Mr. Styles first inmct forty lashes upon himself, 
then let him allow an Edinburgh Revievcr to give him 
forty more — he will find no comparison between the 
two flagellations. 

These men talk of the loss of our possessions in 
ludia as if it made the argument against them only 
more or less strong; whereas, in our estimation, it 
makes the argument against them conclusive, and 
shuts up the case. Two men possess a cow, and they 
quarrel violently how they snail manage this cow. 
They will surely both of them (if they have a particle 
of common scsc) agree, that there is an absolute ne- 
cessity for preventing the cow from running away. It 
is not only the loss of India that is in question — ^but 
how will it be lost i By the massacre of ten or twenty 
thousand English, by the blood of our sons and bro- 
thers, who have been toiluig so many years to return 
to their native country. But what is all this to a fero- 
cious Methodist? What care brothers Barrel and 
RingUtub for us and our colonies i 

If it it were i>ossible to invent a method by which 
a few men sent trom a distant country could hold such 
masses of people as Hindoos in subjection, that method 
would be the institution of castes. There is no insti- 
tution which can so cfiectually curb the ambition of 
genius, reconcile the individual more completely to his 
station, and reduce the varieties of human character to 
such a slate of insipid and monotonous tamencss ; and 
yet Uie religion which destroys castes is said to render 
our empire in India more certain ! It may be our 
duty to make the Hindoos Christians — that is another 
argument : but, that we shall by so doin^ strengthen 
our empire, we utterly deny. What signifies identity 
of religion to a question of this kind f Diversity of 
bodily colour and of language would soon overjpower 
this consideratiou. Make the Hindoos enterprising, 
active, and reasonable as yourselves — destroy the 
eternal track in which they have moved for i^es— and, 
in a moment, they would sweep you off the face of the 
earth. Let us ask, too, if the Bible is universally dif- 
fused in Hindostan, what must be the astonishment 
of the natives to find that we are forbidden to rob. 
murder, and steal ; we who, in fifty years have extended 
our empire flrom a few acres about Madras over the 
whole peninsula, and sixty millions of people, and ex> 
emplihed in our public conduct every crime of which 
human nature is capable. What matchless impudence 
to follow up such practice with such precepts .' If we 
liave common prudence, let us keep the gospel at 
home, and tell them that Machiavel is our prophet . 
and the god of the Manicheans our god. 

There is nothing which digusts us more than the 
familiarity these impious coxcombs affect with the 
ways and designs of Providence. Every man, now-a- 
days, is an Amos or a Malachi, One rushes out of his 
chambers, and tells us we are beaten by the French, 
because we do not abolish the slave trade. Another 
assures us that we have no chance of victory till India 
is evangelized. The new Christians are now come to 
speak of the wairs of their Creator with as much confi- 
dence as they would of the phm of an earthly ruler. 
We remember when the ways of God to man were 
gazed upon with trembling humiUty— when they were 
called inscruUble— when piety looked to another scene 
of existence for the true explanaUon of this ambiguous 
and distressbig world. We were taught m our child- 
hood that this was true religion ; but it turns out now 
to be nothing but atheism and infidelity. If any thmg 
could surprise us from the pen of a Methodist, we 
should be truly surprised at the very irreligious and 
presumptous answer which Mr. Styles makes to some 
of our arguments. Our title to one of the anecdotes 
from the Methodist Magazine is as follows : JA Hnner 
pmiiihed^-c Bee the inatrument;' to which Mr. Styles 
re^es, that we o^ht as well ridicnlft tha Sfctv^^sa^A^ 

by reliWntt x^eU ««^^«^^\>^^^^J^^^ 
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hUnimti th* comequinei, Acti. Uu ninth chapter , and 
firtt nine vertta. The aeeount of PauVa convertiony 
4€. 4^. 4rc., page 38. But does Mr. Styles forget, that 
the one is a shameless falsehood) introduced to sell a 
twopenny book, and the other a miracle recorded by 
inspired writers .' In the same manner, when we ex- 
press our surprise that sixty millions of Hindoos should 
oe converted by four men and sixteen guineas, he asks, 
what would have become of Christianitv if the twelve 
Apostles had argued in the same wayf It is impos- 
siole to make this infatuated gentleman understand 
that the lies of the EvangelicalTMagazine are not the 
miracles of Scripture ; and that the Baptist Mission- 
aries are not the Apostles. He seriously expects that 
we should speak ol Brother Carev as we would speak 
of St. Paul ; and treat with an equal respect the miracles 
of the Magazine and the Gospel. 

Mr. Styles knows very well that we have never said 
because a nation has present happiness, that it can 
therefore dispense with immortal happiness ; but we 
Have said that, where of two nations both cannot be 
made Christians, it is more the duty of a missionary to 
convert the one, which is exposed to every evil of oar- 
barism.than the other possessing every blessing of 
civilization. Our argument is merely comparative: 
Mr. Styles must have known it to be so : but who does 
not love the Tabernacle better than truth 7 When the 
tenacity of the Hindoos on the subject of their religion 
is adduced as a reason against the success of the mis- 
tioDs, the friends of this understanding are always fond 
of reminding us how patiently the Hmdoos submitted 
to the religious jpersecutions and butchery of Tippoo. 
The inference rrom such citations is truly alarmmg. 
It is the imperious duty of Government to watch some 
of these men most narrowly. There is nothing of 
which they are not capable. And what, aAer all, did 
Tippoo effect in the way of conversion ? How many 
Mahomedans did he make ? There was all the car- 
nage of Medea's Kettle, and none of the transformation. 
He deprived multitudes of Hindoos of their caste, 
indeed ; and cut them off from all the benefits of their 
religion. That he did, and we may do. by violence : 
but, did he make Mahomedans 7 — or snoU we make 
Christians 7 This, however, it seems, is a matter of 
pleasantry. To make a poor H indoo hateful to himself 
and his kindred, and to nx a curse upon him to the end 
of his days ! — ^we have no doubt but that this is very 
entertaining ; and particularly to the friends of tolera- 
tion. But our ideas of comedy have been formed in 
another school. We are dull enough to think, too, that 
it is more innocent to exile pigs than to offend con- 
science, and destroy human happiness. The scheme 
of baptizhag with beef broth is about as brutal and 
preposterous as the assertion that you may vilify the 
gods and priests of the Hindoos with safety, provided 
yoQ do not meddle with their turbans and toupees, 
(which are cherished solely on a principle of religion) , 
is silly and contemptible. After all. if the Mahome- 
dsB did persecute the Hindoos with impunity, is that 
any precedent of safety to a government that offends 
every feeling both of Mahomedan and Hindoo at the 
same time 7 You have a tiger and a buffalo in the 
same enclosure ; and the tiger drives the buffalo before 
him; is it therefore prudent in you to do that which 
will irritate them botn, and bring their umted strength 
upon you 7 

In answer to the low malignity of this author, we 
have only to reply, that we are, as we always have 
been, sincere fnends to the conversion of the Hindoos. 
We admit the Hindoo religion to be ftill of follies, 
and full of enormities ; — we think conversion a great 
duty— and could think it, if it could be effected, a 
great blessing ; but our opinion of the missionaries 
and of their employers is such, that we most firmly 
believe, in less than twenty years, for the conversion 
of a few degraded wretches, who would he neither 
Metliodisu nor Hindoos, they would inftdliblj pro- 
dnee the m as sacr e of every Etuopean in India r the 

* Every opponent says of Mijor Scott's book, < Wbst a 
dangerous book ! the srrirsl of it at CsIcntCa may throw 
.AS whole Indian empire Into conAuton ;— and yet tnsM are 
ibffpgo/Oe who^ereUgiompnjiQiOlkm asay be insulted with 



loss of our settlements, and. consequently, of thi 
ctiance of that slow, solid, and temperate introductiea 
of Christianity, which the superionty of the European 
character may ultimately effect in the Eastern 
world. The Board of Control (all Atheists, and dis- 
ciples of Voltaire, of course) are so entirely of our 
way of thinidng, that the most peremptory ordeis 
haye been issued to send all the missionaries home 
upon the slightest appearance of disturbance. Those 
who liave sons and brothers in India may now sleep 
m peace. Upon the transmission of this order, Mr. 
Styles is said to have destroyed bimself with a kime 



HANNAH MORE. (EDnrsunoH RvyiEW, 1S09.) 

CaUbt in Seorcft o/m Wife ; comprehending OUervalion§ m 
Domettie HahUt and Memnere, Rdigion and Morale. 3 
Vols. London, 1809. 

This book is written, or supposed to be written, 
(for we would speak timidly ofthe mysteries of supe- 
rior beings,) by the celebrated Mrs. Hannah More ! 
We shafi proSably give great offence by such indis- 
cretion ; but still wc must be excused for treating it 
as a book merely human, — an uninspired production, 
—the result of mortality left to itself, and depending 
on its own limited resources. In taking up tne sub- 
ject in this point of view, we solemnfy disclaim the 
slightest intention of indulging in any indecorous 
levity, or of wounding the religious feelings of a large 
class of very respectable persons. It is the only me- 
thod in which we can make this work a proper object 
of criticism. We have the strongest possible donbu 
of the attributes usually ascribed to tnis authoress ; 
and we think it more simple and manly to say so at 
once, than to admit nominally superlunary claims, 
which, in the progress of our remarks, we snoold vir- 
tually deny. 

Coelebs wants a wife ; and, after the death of his 
father, quits his estate in Northumberland to see the 
world, and to seek for one of its best productions, a 
woman, who may add materially to the happmess of 
his future life. His first journey is to London, where, 
in the midst of the gay society of the metropolis^ el 
course, he does not nnd a wife. The exaltation, 
therefore, of wliat the authoress deems to be the reli- 
gious, and the depreciation of what she considers to be 
the worldly cliaracter, and the influence of both upon 
matrimonial happiness, form the sabject of this novel. 
— lather, of this dramatic wermon. 

The machinery upon which the discourse is sospso* 
ded is of the slightest and most inartificial textme, 
bearing every mark of haste, and possessing not thn 
slightest daim to merit. EvenU there are none ; nni 
scarcely a character of any hiterest. The book is 1»* 
tended to convey religious advice ; and no move Inbeor 
appears to have been bestowed upon tlie story thnn 
was merely sufficient to throw it oat of the dry, dldso* 
tic form. Xocilla is totally uninterestimr ; so is Mr. 
Stanley ; Dr. Barlow is stiH worse ; and Ooelebs a men 
clod or dolt. Sir John and Lady Belfleld are mthet 
more taiteresting— and for a very obvious reason : thev 
have some fimlts »— they put ns in mfaid of men anc 
women ; — ^they seem to Delonff to one common nntnn 
with ourselves. As we read, we seem to think ws 
might act as such people act, and therefore we attend t 
whereas imitation is hopeless in the more perfod 
diaracters which Mrs. More has set before us ; ttdl 
therefore they in^ire us with very little interest. 

There are books, however, of all Irinds ; and thoet 
may not be unwisely plannea which set before us very 
pore models. They are less probable, and therelbn 
less amusing, than ordinary stories ; but they are move 
amusing than plain, unfabled precept. Sir Cbndss 
GrandiMO is less sjgreeable than Tom Jones i but it Is 
more agreeable taut Sherlock and TiUotson ; nnd 
teaches religion and momlity to mnny who would not 
seek it hi the prodnctions of those prolessionnl writos. 

Bat, mnkiitt eyery allownnee for the diflicnlty of tbt 
task which Mrs. More hns niescribed to benel^tbt 
book nboands with mnrks of negligenee nnd wnnt nf* 
sUUi withrapnssntntionsofliftladmnnMBsvUrii 
nn either iUaa OK titte. 



HANNAH MORE. 



tbouffh her ftiends may be correct, devout, and both doc- 
trinally and practicallf pious ; yet. If they cannot catch a 
certain myrtle meanlug— if there b not a sympathy of in« 
telliKence between her and them — if they do not fully con 
ccive of impreMionji, and cannot respond to myaterioua 
communicaUont), she holds them unworthy of intcrcouma 
with her. She does not to much insist on high moral ex- 
cellence as the criterion of their worth, as on their own ac- 



Tpnniles to friendship and Tirtae must be totally 
laid aaule, for many years to come, in norels. Mr. 
IjAoe, of the Minerra Press, has given them up long 
since ; and we are ouite surprised to find such a writer 
«8 Mrs. More busied in monU brick and mortar. Such 
an idea, at first, was merely juvenile ; the second time 
a little nauseous ; but the ten thousandth time it is 

quite intolerable. Ccelebs, upon his first arrival in ' count of their internal feelings.'— (1. 60—69.) 
London, dines out, — meets with a bad dinner, — suppo-^ _,. ,. , . . 

«s the cause of that bad dinner to be the erudition of I The gprcat object kept m view, throughout the 
the ladles of the house^— talks to them upon learned ! whole ot this introduction, is the enforcement of reli- 
subjects, and finds ilicm as dull and ignorant as if they B»®"* principle, and the condemnation of a life lavished 
had piqued themselves upon all the mysteries of house- »" dissipation and fashionable amusement. In the pur- 
<vifery. We humbly submit to Mrs, Slore, that this is i «"i' J^ this object, it appears to us that Mrs. More is 
not liumorous, but strained and unnatural. Philippics ■ ""uch too severe upon the ordinary amusements of 
against frugivorous children after dmner are too cofii^ I mankind, many of which she does not object to in this 
mon. Lady Melbury has been introduced into every o' ^^^t degree, but altogether. Ccclebs and Lucilia, 
novel for these four years last past. Peace to hur ""oi»'«»«* «nd opfima, never dance, and never go to 
ashes ! f ^^^ P^y* They not only stay away from the come- 

The characters hi this novel which evince the great- ^»e* ^^ Congreve and Farquhar, for which they may 



easily enough be forgiven— but they never go to see 
Mrs. Siddons in the Gamester, or in Jane Shore. The 
finest exhibition of talent, and the most beautiful mo- 
ral lessons, are interdicted at the theatre. There is 
something in the word Playhou$e which seems so 
closely connected, in the minds of these people, with 
sin and Satan, — that it stands in their vocabulary for 
every species of abomii.ation. And yet why? Where 
is every feeling more roused in favour of virtue than at 
a good playf Where is goodness so feelingly, so 

^ enthusiastically leamt ? What so solemn as to see 

to say. Their conversation was vapid and the excellent passions of the human heart colled forth 
laid great stress on small things. Thf y i by a great actor— animated by a gprcat poet T To hear 
o th»a^ in their understanding, but ustnl Siddons repeat what Shakspeare wrote I To behold 



est aldll are unquestionably those of Mrs. Ranby and 
her daaghters. There are some scenes in this part of 
the book extremely well painied, and which evinLf^ 
that Mrs. More could amuse, in no common degree^ if 
amusement was her object. 

** At tea I fbund the yoang ladies took no more Interei' 
In the conversation than they had done at dinner, but sit 
whispering and laughing, and netting; white silk gloves, tiU 
they were Mmmoned to the harpaichord. Despairing of 
gemng on with them in company, I proposed a walk In the 
garden. I now found them as willing to talk as destitutt^ 
ofan^"""' — X- — »..- . '=. — .. 

friTof 

seemed to have DO ._ 

the strongest terms fbr the commonest occasions ; and ad 
miratioB was excited by things hardly worthy to command 
sttcntfon. They were extremely glaa and extremely sorrv 
oa sal|}ecti not calculsted to excite affecUons or any kinJ. 
They woe animated about trifles, and indilfef ent on things 
of importance. They were, I must confess, ftank and Kood- 
natured ; but It was evident that, as they were too open to 
have aay thing to conceal, so they were too uninformed to 
hare asy thing to prod«ce ; and I was resolved not to risk 
ay happiness with a woman who could not contribute hpr 
Aul share towards spending a wet winter cheerfully in the 
coontxy.*— (L 64, M.) 

This trait of character appears to at to be very good. 
Ths follswing passage is stul better. 

<Ia the erening, Mrs. Rsnby wss lamenting in general, 
in rather oestomaiy terms, her own exceeding sinfulne^^ 
p"T( 



Mr. Ranby aaki, < 



r own exceeding si] 
yourself ratlMr too 



heavily* 



my dear; yon have alas to be sure." *«And i>ray whit 
stnshave I, Mr. Ranby T* ssid she, turning upon him wilh 
so much qulckneaa that the poor man staxted. "Nay,'* 
said he, meekly, "I did not mean to offend you; so far 
itom It, that, hearlif you condemn yourself grievously, I 



raltoteathem. « 1 defy you, Mr. R 
lb*' "My dear," replied he, «« as you 
li aU, I thought tt would be letUng yo 



to oomfoit you, and to say that, except a fiew 
•< And pray what faults ?** interrupted she^ 
costlaidng to speak, however, lest he should catch an In- 
terval to tea them. ** 1 defy you, Mr. Ranby, to producj^ 

ou chui;^ yourwlr 
. ^ ^ „ you off cheaply, by 

aaaUaff only two or three, such as .*' Here, rearing 

Batters would go too far. I interposed ; and, softenini: 
tbian as much I ooald for the lady, sakl, « I conceived tlut 
Mr. Raaby meant, that though she partook of the general 

c w i eptl on " Here Ranby, Interrupting mc with 

more soMt than I thought be possessed, said, ** GeneriLl 
eonnipuoB, sir, meat be the source of particular ootruptlon. 
IdM not BMaa thatmy wife was wone than other women/' 
— ^Wone^ Mr. Raaby, worse?" cried she. Ranby, tar 
IheRnt tfase la his life, not minding her, went on, "An 
she is always InaMiBg that the whole species Is corrupt, she 
caaaot help allowlag tttit abe herself has not quite escaped 
thelaftdion. Now, to be a shiaer in the groaa, and a saint 
In the detail— that ik, to have all sins, and no fault»— is a 
thtaM Z do aot quite oonwrehend." 
^ARer ha lud left the room, whkh he dkl as the ihoiti 1 
way of eOaylBg the storm, she, apologiaiing for him, sal'lr 
'• he was a well a>ea«lng man, and sotad up to the UtUft 
Ihekidi" bat added, "that he was unsciua to tedwHh 
' 1 knew little of the nature of eoava- 

1 to ooaslder CkrisHaaHy ae 

mwuji Bad thegrafore thinks It sapertttoas 
IS su^lacts to any but the initiated. If 



IMhekidi" baladd 
icU^asMlagBpaBd 

auSo 

fa Hieak ea 

tlHT teaot nlm th«>aifB,- Bbt ghres them up asllBi 
Sft WkM Wrti sh»»a only make hawslflatsMihleto^ 
ftofi to whom ostafai peculiar phrases are familiar : and 



the child and his mother — the noble and the poor arti- 
san — the monarch and his subjects— all ages and all 
ranks convulsed m one common oassion — wrung with, 
one common anguish, and, with loud sobs and cries, 
doing involuntary homage to the God that made their 
hearu ! What wretched infatuation to interdict such 
amusements as these ! What a blessing that man- 
kind can be allured from sensual gratification, and find 
relaxation and pleasure in such pursuits .' But the 
excellent Mr. Stanley is uniformly paltry and narrow, 
— always trembUng at the idea ot being entertaUied, 
and thinking no Christian safe who is not dull. As to 
the spectacles of impropriety which are sometimes 
witnessed in parts ofthe theatre, such reasons apply, 
in a much stronger degree, to not driving along the 
Strand, or any of ue great public streets of London, 
after dark ; and, if the virtue of well-educated^oung 
persons is made of such very frail materials, their best 
resource is a nunnery at once. It is a very bad rule, 
however, never to quit the house for fear of catching 
cold. 

Mrs. More practically extends the same doctrine 
to cards and assemblies. No cards— because cards 
are employed in gaming; no assembliea— because 
many dissipated persons pass their lives in assemblies. 
Carry this but a little further, and we must say, no 
wine — because of drunkenness ; no meat — because of 
gluttony ; no use, that there may be no abuse ! The 
fact is, that Mr. Stanley wants^ not only to be religi- 
ous, but to be at the head of the reUffious. These 
little abstinences are the cockades by which the party 
are known, — the rallying points for the evangelical 
faction. 80 natural is the love of power^ that it some- 
times becomes the influencing motive with the sincere 
advocates of that blessed religion whose very charac- 
teristic excellence is the hnrollity which it hiculcates. 

We observe that Mrs. More, in one port of her 
work, fidls hito the common error about drees. She 
first blames ladies for exposing their persons in the 
present style of dress, and then says, if they knew 
their own interest,— if^ they were aware how mtich 
more aUnrlng they were to men when theii duurm* 
are less dii^layea, they wouM make the deibred tl- 
teration from motives merely selfish. 

<0h! If women 1h general knew what was flieirTetf hw 
ttreat, if they wM giwas with whata Cham '"l^^g ^Jg. 

S sc S SI i yflwmmgeedtfAwvaJS^^ 
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qnette would adopt it as an allurement ; the pure as her ap- 
propriate attraction ; and the voluptuous as the most infal- 
Uble art of seduction/— (I. 189.) 

If there IB any truth in this passage, nudity bccoiii«« 
m virtue ; and no decent woman, for tno future ^ c«ii be 
feen in garments. 

We Mive a few more of Mrs. More'* opbiiona to 
notice.^ — It is not fair to attack tlie rcJij^ion wf the 
times, because, in large and indiscrimiunte jj^riicsJ 
religion does not become the subject of coiivcraatloii. ] 
Conversation must and ought to grow out oi mnterluls i 
on which men can agree, not upon subject* wiijch tiry | 
the passions. But this good lady wants to see nica 
chatting together upon the Pelagian here s)-— to hear, 
in thefliiernoon,the theological rumours of the flay — 
and to glean polemical tittle-tattle at a tea-tnble rout. 
All the disciples of this school uniformly full into tlio 
same mistake. They arc perpetually coUbif^ upon 
their votaries for relii^ious thoughts aim religious con- 
Tersation in every thmg ; inviting them to ride^ walk, 
row, wrestle, and dine out religiously i—f^tJJ■gct ling 
that the being to whom this impossible purity is ri.- 
commended, is a being compelled to scrrnnhJc ibr hh 
existence and support for ten hours out of the sUt^cei 
be is awake }— forgetting that he must dig, bt^g, rend, 
think, move, pay, receive, praise, scold^ coiiimand, 
and obey ; — for^^etting, also, that if men couvi^rscd as 
often upon religious subjects as they do upou the 
ordinary occurrences of the world, the^y wouJd con- 
verse upon them with the same familiariiy and wiuit 
of respect, — ^that religion would then produce f(H!iing£ 
not more solemn or exalted than any other topics 
which constitute at present the common furmtore of 
human understandings. 

We arc glad to find in this work some Etrong com* 
pliments to the efficacy of works,— some distiuci ad- 
missions that it is necessary to be honest imd juit, hv- 
fore we can be considered as religious. Such Kort of 
concessions are very gratifying to us ; but bow will 
they be received by the chddrcn of the Tabemacle I 
It is quite dear, indeed^ throughout the whale of the 
work, that an apologetical explanation of ct^Ttalii re- 
ligious opinions is intended ; and there ia a coofii Jor- 
able abatement of that tone of insolence with which 
the improved Christians are apt to treat the bungling 
specimens of piety to be met with in the mote ancient ; 
cnurches. 

So much for the extravagances of this lady, — With 
equal sincerity, and with greater pleasure , wc betir 
testimony to her talents, her good sense, and her real 
mety. There occur every now and then, in her pro- 
dncuons. very original, and very profound obscrva* 
tions. Her advice is very often characterised by the 
most amiable good sense, and conveyed in the most 
brilliant and inviting; style. If, instead of bclonginie: 
to a trumpery faction, she hiid only watched over 
those great points of religion in which the hearty of 
every sect or Qiristians arc interested, she would have 
been one of the most useful and valuable writers of 
her day. As it is, every man would wish his wife and 
bis children to read Calebs ;— watching Ijimself Lt« 
effecU ;— «eparatin(^ the piety from the [HjerUity j— 
and showing that it is very possible to be a good 
Christian, without degrading tne human trnderstand- 
ing to the trash and folly of Methodism. 



PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. (EDnrEuaoiz Re- 
view, 1809.) 

EttayM on Profeuional Education. By R. L. Edge- 
worth, Esq. F. R. S. &c. London. 1809. 
Thebx are two questions to be asked respectini; 
etery new pabUcation. Is it worth borrowing T and 
we would advise our readers to weigh dllJgeaUy the 
Importance of these interrogations, befor^^ iht^y take 
any decided step as to this work or Mr. Edgf'wonh 
the more especially as the name carries with It con- 
■iderable anthority, and seems, in the esilmatlon of 
the nnwary, almost to include the idea of purchase. 
gar CUT owm put, we would rather declkie giving a 
dinct aagw9r to Ouae aimtUmai and abaUfioiileBi 



ourselves for the present with making a tew snch ali^t 
observations as may enable the sagacious to conjee-. 
ture what our direct answer would be were we com- 
pelled to be more explicit. 

One great and signal praise we think to be the emi- 
ticnt duo of Mr. Ed^eworth : in a canting age he does: 
not cant ; — at a period when hyprocrisy and fanatic- 
ism will almost certainly insure tlie success of any 
publication, he has constantly disdained to have re- 
course to any such arts ; — without eyor having been 
accused of disloyalty or irreligion, he is not aJwnys 
harping upon Church and King, in order to catch at a 
little popiilaity, and sell his books ; — ^he is manly, in- 
dependent, liberal — and maintains enlightened opi- 
nions with discretion and honesty. There is ulso in 
this work of Mr. Edgeworth an agreeable ditfusion of 
anecdote and example, such as a man acquires who 
reads with a view to talking or writing. With these 
merits, we cannot say that Mr. Edgeworth is either 
very new, very profound, or very apt to be right in 
his opinion. He is active, enterprising, and unpre- 
judiced ; but we have not oeen very much instructed 
by what he has written, or always satisfied that he 
has got to the bottom of his subject. 

On one subject, however, we cordially agree "with 
this gentleman ; and return him our thanlu for the 
courage with which he has combated the excessive 
abuse of classical learning in England. It is a sub- 
ject upon which we have long wished for an oppor- 
tunity of saying something ; and one which we con 
sider to be oi the very highest importance. 

The principal defect/ says Mr. Edgeworth, * in the pres- 
ent system of our (treat Bcho(.b is, that they devote too 
large a portion of time to Latin and Greek. It is true, that 
the attainment of da!«*ical literature la highly desirable ; but 
it should not, or rather it need not, be the ezdtUive object 
of boys during eight or nine vcars. 

* Much less time, judiciously managed, would give them 
an acquaintance with the classics sufficient for all nselU 
purposes, and would make them as good scholaii as gen- 
tlemen or professional men need to be. It is not requsite 
that every man should make Latin or Greek verses ; Uiere- 
fore, a knowledge of prosody beyond the structure of hex- 
ameter and pentameter verses, is as worthless an acquisi- 
tion as any which folly or fashion has introduced amongst 
the higher clashes of mankind. It must indeed be acknowl 
edged that there are some rare exceptions; but even jNUty 
prejudice would allow, that the persons alluded to must 
nave ri^ten to eminence though they had never written aap- 

Fihics or iambics. Though prcceutors,parents, and the pub- 
ic in general, may be convinced of the absurdity of mak- 
ing boys siiend so much of life in learning what can be of 
no use to them ; such are the difficulties of making any 
change in the ancient rules of great eBtablishmentiiL that 
masters themselves, however reasonable, dare not, and can- 
not make sudden alterations. 

* The only remedies that can be suggested might be, per. 
haps, to take those boys, who are not intended for profes • 
sions in which deep scholarship is necessary, away fh»a 
school before they reach the hignest classes, where proaody 
and Ore^ and Latin venes are required. 

* In the college of Dublin, where an admirable conrae of 
instruction has been long establiriied, whoe this courae Is 
superintended bv men of acknowledged learning and aUU- 
ties, and pursuea by students of uncommon incrastry, audi 
is the force of examjjde, and such the fear of appearing In- 
ferior in trifles to £nRli*h universities, that much pains 
have been lately taken to introduce the practk:e of writing 
Greek and Latin verses, and much solicitude has been 
shown about the prosody of the learned languages, wtthovt 
any attention being paid to the prosody of our own. 

* Boarding-houses for the scholars at Eton and Wesbnln- 
ster, which are at present mere lodging houses, might be 
kept by private tutors, who might, during the boors when 
the boys were not in the public classes, assist them in ac- 
quiring general literature, or such knowledge as might be 
advantageous for their respective professions. 

< Vew schools, that are not restrtoted to any estabBsbrt 
routine, should give a fahr trial to experiments in ednntion 
which afford a ratfonal p rospec t of success. If nothing can 
be altered in the ohl achools, leave them as th^ are. De- 
stroy nothing— Injure none— but let the public ay ~ 
they cannot nave something better. If ttie ^ 



itd» 



npt succeed, the pubUc wHl be conrinced tbaf fliey oi^ 
to acquiesce in the esUblished methods of inatmotton, ani 
parents will send their children to the snclsat SflBfaui 
with Increased coafldenoe.'— (p. 47—49.) 



We are well aware that 
main to bt Hdd tRMA 



»that nothinf wnfnewciA i 
a topic to olMi ommML 1 



TOO MUCH LATIN AND GREEK. 
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complaiiits we hare to make arc at least as old as the 
time of Locke and Dr. Samuel Clarke ; and the evil 
which is the sabiect of these complaints has certainly 
ratner increased than diminished suice the period of 
those two great men. An himdrcd years, to be sure, 
is a very little time for the duration of a nationol error ; 
and it is so far from being reasonable to look for its 
decay at so short a date, that it can hanlly be expect* 
ed, within such limits, to have displayed the full 
bloom of its imbecility. 

There are several feelings to which attention must 
be paid, before the question of classical learning can 
be fairly and temperately discussed. 

We are apt, in the first place, to remember the im- 
mense benefits which the study of the classics once 
conferred on mankind ; and to feel for those models 
on which the taste of Europe has been formed, some- 
thing like sentiments of gratitude and obligation. This 
is oil well enough, so long as it continues to be a mere 
feelinff ; tnit, as soon as it interferes with action, it 
nourishes dangerous prejudices about education. ^To- 
thinff will do in the pursuit of knowledge but the 
hlacaett ingratitude ; tne moment we have got up the 
ladder, we must kick it down ; — as soon as we iiave 
passed over the bridge, we must let it rot ; — when we 
nave got upon the shoiudcrs of the ancients, we must 
look over their heads. The man who forgets the 
friends of his childhood in real life, is base : but he 
who clings to the props of his childhood in literature, 
most be content to remain as ignorant as he was when 
a child. His business is to forget, disown, and deny- 
to think himself above every thing which has been of 
use to him in tune past — and to cultivate that cxclu< 
siyely from which he expects future advantage: in 
short, to do every thing for the advancement of his 
knowledge which it would be infamous to do for the 
advancement of his fortime If mankind still derive 
advantage from classical literature proportionate to 
the labour they bestow upon it, let tneir labour and 
their study proceed ; but the moment we cease to read 
Latin and Greek for the solid utility we derive from 
them, it would be a very romantic application of 
human talents to do so from any feeling of gratitude, 
.ind recollection of past service. 

To almost every Englishman up to the age of three 
or four and twenty, classical learning has been the 
great object of existence ; and no man is very apt to 
ftuspect, or very much pleased to hear, that what he 
has done for so long a tmie vtras not worth doing. His 
classical literature, too, reminds every man of the 
scenes of his childhood, and brings to his fancy several 
of the most pleasing associations which we are capa- 
ble of forming. A certain sort of vanity, also, very 
naturally grows among men occupied in a common 
pursuit. Classical quotations are the watch- words of 
scSiolars, by which they distinguish each other from 
the ignorant and illiterate ; and Greek and Latin are 
insensibly become almost the only test of a cultivated 
mind. 

Some men through indolence, others through ig- 
norance, and most through necessity, submit to the 
established edtication of the times r and seek for their 
cUldren that species of distinction which happens, at 
the period in which they live, to be stamped with the 
approbation of mankma. This mere question of con- 
Tsnience eyerv parent must determine for himself. A 
poor man, wno has his fortune to gain, must be a 
oidbbling theologian, or a classical pedant, as fashion 
mctates ; and he must vary his error with the error 
of the times. But it woula be much more fortunate 
for mankind, if the public opinion, which regulates the 
pmsuits of individuals, were more wise and enlighten- 
ed than it at present is. 

An these considerations make it extremely difficult 
to wocoze a candid hearing on this question ; and to 
Ta£i this bnnch of education to the only proper cri- 
i of evexy branch of education— its utility in 
jJift. 

TlMitt are two questioni which g^^ ^^ of this sub- 
laet : 1st, How tu is any sort or classical education 
mMi T ad, How tu is Qiat particuhir classical edu- 
wtioii adopted in this country usefhl? 

— k and Gmk axe, in the flm place, nfefU at 



they inure children to intellectual difficulties, and 
make the life of a young student what it ought to be 
a life of considerable labour. We do not, of course 
mean to confine this praise exclusively to the study 
of Latin and Greek ; or to suppose that other dim 
culties might not be found which it would be useful to 
overcome : but though Latin and Greek have this 
merit in common with many arts and Sciences, still 
thoy have it ; and, if they do nothing else^ they at 
h-ast secure a solid and vigorous application at a 
period of life which materially influences all other 
periods. 

To go through the grammar of one language 
thoroughly is of great use for the mastery of evert 
other grammar ; because there obtains, through al 
languages, a certain analogy to each other in their 
grammatical construction. Latin and Greek have 
now mixed themselves etymologically with all the 
laDgiiagcs of modem Europe — and with none more 
than our own ; so that it is necessary to read these 
two tongues for other objects than themselves. 

The two ancient languages arc, as mere inventions 
— as pieces of mechanism, incomparably more beauti- 
ful than any of the modem languages of Europe : their 
mode of signifying time and case by temUnatious, in- 
stead of auxiliary verbs and participles, would of itself 
stamp their superiority. Aad to this, the copiousness 
of the Greek language, with the fancy, majesty, and 
harmony of its compounds ; and there arc quite suffi- 
cient reasons why tne classics should be studied for 
beauties of language. Compared to them, merely as 
vehicles of thought and passion, all modem languages 
are dull, iU- contrived, and barbarous. 

That a great part of the Scriptures has come down 
to us in the Greek lan^age, is of itself a reason, if 
all others were wanting, why education should be 
planned so as to produce a supply of Greek scholars. 

The culti\'ation of style is very justly made a part 
of education. Every thing which is written is meant 
either to please or to instmct. The second object it 
is difficult to eflect, without attending to the first; 
and the cultivation of style is the acquisition of those 
rules and literary habits which sagacity anticipates, 
or experience shows to be the most enectual means 
of pleasing. Those works are the best which have 
longest stood the test of time, and pleased the greatest 
number of exercised minds. Whatever, therefore, our 
conjectures may be, we cannot be so sure that the best 
modem writers can afibrd us as good models as the 
ancients ; — ^wo cannot be certain that they will live 
through the revolutions of the world, and continue to 
please in every climate — ^under eveiy species ofgp- 
vemment — ^through every stage of civilization. The 
modems have been well taught by their masters; 
but the time is hardly yet come when the necessity 
for such instmction no longer exists. We may still 
borrow descriptive power IVom Tacitus; dignified 
perspicuity flrom Livy ; simplicity ftom Caesar ; and 
from Homer some portion of that light and heat which, 
dispersed Into ten thousand channels, has filled the 
world with bright images and illustrious thoughts. 
Let the cultivator of modem literature addict himself 
to the purest models of taste which France, Italy, and 
England could supply, he mizht still leam fVom Virgil 
to be majestic, and fVoro Tibullus to be tender ; he 
might not yet look upon the face of nature as Theocri- 
tus saw it J nor might he reach those springs of pathos 
with which Euripides softened the hearts of his audi- 
ence. In short, it appears to us, that there arc so 
many excellent reasons why a certain number of scho- 
lars should he kept up in this and hi every civilized 
country, that we should consider every system of edu- 
cation from which classical education was excluded, 
as radically erroneous and completely absurd. 

That vast advantages, then, may be d«n^ed flrom 
classical learning, there can le no doubt. The advan- 
tages which are dhrived from, classical leaning by the 
EInglish manner of teaching, involve another and a 
very different question ; and we will venture to say, 
that there never was a more complete jaafpce hi any 
country of such extravagant and overactedJlttachment 
to any branch of knowledge as that whlcL ohuina ^ 
this coQUtxy wVAi TttfudL \o ^^^MHitfai\fi««^Mf^« k. 
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young Englishman ^oes to school at six or seven yean I mastered the wisdom of the ancients, that is Taloedi 
old; and he remaus in a course of education till as he who displays his knowledge of the vehicle in 



twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. In all that 
time, nis sole and exclusive occupation is learning Lat- 
in and Greek :* he has scarcely a notion that there is 
any other kind of excellence ; and the great system of 
ikcts with which he is most perfectly acquainted, arc 
the intrigues of the Heathen gods : with whom P»n 
alept 7 — ^with whom Jupiter ? — whom Apollo ravished ? 
These facU the English youth get by heart the mo. 
ment they leave the nursery ; and are most sedulously 
instructea in them till the l>cst and most active part of 
life is passed away. Now, this long career of class!- 
od learning, we may, if we please, denominate a foun- 
dation ; but it is a foundation so far above ground, that 
there is absolutely no room to put any tiling upon it. 
If you occupy a in:in wiih one thing till he is twenty. 
foar years of age, you have exhausted all his leisure 
time : he is cullud into the world, and compelled to 
act ; or is surrounded with pleasures, and thinks and 
Teads no more. If you have neglected to put other 
things in him, they will never get in afterwards ; — if 
you have fed him only with words, he will remain a 
narrow and limited bemg to the end of his existence. 
The bias given to men's minds is so strong, that it 
if no uncommon thing to meet with Englishmen, whom, 
bat for their grey hairs and wTlnklos, we might easily 
mistake for schoolboys. Theii^alk is of Latin verses ; 
and it is quite clear, if men's ages are to be dated from 
the state of their mental progress, that such men are 
eiflfateen years of age, and not a day older. Their 
nunds have been so completely possessed by exag^e. 
rated notions of classical leammg, that they have not 
been able, in the general school of the worm, to form 
any other notions of real greatness. Attena, too, to 
the public feelings— look to all the terms of applause. 
A learned man! — a scholar! — a man of eruoition! 
Upon whom are these epithets of approbation be. 
stowed i Are they given to men acquainted with the 
science of government ? thoroughly masters of the 
geographical and commercial relations of Europe ? to 
men who know the properties of bodies, and their ac- 
tion upon each other 7 No : this is not learning : it is 
chemistry, or political economy — not leamins. The 
distinguishing abstract term, the epithet of Scholar, 
is reserved for him who writes on the (Eolic reduplica. 
tion, and is familiar with the Sylburgion method of ar. 
ranging defectives in oi and p. The picture which a 
young Englishman, addicted to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, draws — his becm ideals of human nature — Us top 
ana consummation of man's powers— is a knowledge 
of the Greek language. His object is not to reason, 
to imagine, or to invent ; but to conjugate, decline, 
and denve. The situations of imaginary glory which 
he draws for himself, are the detection of on anapsst 
in the wrong place, or the restoration of a dative case 
which Cranzius had passed over, and the never^lying 
Ernesti failed to observe. If a young classic of this 
kind were to meet the greatest chemist or the great- 
est mechanician, or the most profound political econ- 
mist ol his time, in company with the greatest Greek 
scholar, would the slightest comparison between them 
ever come across his mind 7 — ^would he ever dream 
that such men as Adam Smith and Lavoisier were 
e^oal in dignity of understanding to, or of the same 
mUity as, Bentley and He^e 7 We are inclined to 
think, that the feeling excited would be a good deal 
like that which was expressed by Dr. George about the 
praises of the great Kmg of Prussia, who entertained 
considerable doubts whether the king, with all his vic- 
tories, knew how to conjugate a Greek verb in ^i. 

Another misfortune of classical learning, as taught 
In England, is, that scholars have come, in process of 
time, and from the effects of association, to love the 
instrument better than the end ;— not the luxury which 
the difficulty encloses, but the difficulty ^-oot the fil- 
bert, but the sheU^i-.-not what may read in Greek, but 
Greek itself. It is not so much tha man who has 

* UnleM he goea to the Univenity of CssBbridye ; and then 



, disphiys 

I which that wisdom is conveyed. The pplory is to show 
I am a scholsr. The good sense and mgenuity I may 
gain by my acquaintance with ancient authors is mat- 
ter of opinion ; but if I bestow an immensity of pains 
upon a point of accent or quantity, tlus is something 
positive ; 1 establish my pretensions to the name (n 
scholar, and gain the credit of learning, while I sacri- 
fice all its utility. 

Another evil m the present system of classical edu- 
cation is the extraordinary perfection which is alme^ 
at in teaching those languages ; a needless perfections 
an accuracy which is sought for in nothing else. There 
are few boys who remain to the age of eighteen or 
nineteen at a public school, without making above ten 
thousand Latin verses ; — a greater number than is con- 
tained in the jEneid : and alter he has made this quaii-r 
tity of verses in a dead language, unless the poeu 
should happen to be a very weak man indeed, he nev^ 
or makes another as long as he lives. It may be urged, 
and it is urged, that this is of use in teaching the del- 
icacies ot the language. No doubt it is of use for this 
purpose, if wc jmt out of view the immense time and 
trouble sacrificed in gaining these little delicacies. It 
would be of use that we should go on tiU fifty yean 
of age making Latin verses, if the price of a whola 
life were not too much to pay for it. We effect out 
object ; but we do it at the price of somethmg greater 
than our object. And whence comes it that the ex- 
penditure of life and labour is totally put out of the 
calculation, when Latin and Greek are to be attained? 
In every otner occupation, the question is fairly stated 
between the attainment, and the time employed in the 

Sursuit ; — ^but in classical leammg, it seems to be suf^ 
cient if the least possible good is gained by the great- 
est possible exertion ; if the end is anything, and the 
means every thing. It is of some importance to speak 
and write French ; and innumerable delicacies would 
be gained by writing ten thousand French verses : but 
it makes no part of our education to write French po- 
etry. It is of some importance that there should oe 
good botanists ; but no botanist can repeat, by heart, 
the names of all the plants in the known worldf ; nor is 
any astronomer acquainted with the appellation and 
magnitude of every star in the map or the heavens. 
The only department of human knowledge in which | 
there can be no excess, no arithmetic, no balance of | 
profit and loss, is classical leaminsr. 

The prodigious honour in which Latin verses are 
held at public schools, is surely the most absurd of all 
absurd oistinctions. You rest all reputation upon that 
which is a natural gift, and which no labour can attain. 
If a lad won't learn the words of a language, his degra- 
dation in the school is a very natural punishment for 
his disobedience, or his indolence ; but it would be as 
reasonable to expect that all boys should be witty or 
beantifhl, as that they should be poets. In either 
case it would be to make an accidental, unattainable, 
and not a very important gift of nature, the only, or 
principal test of merit. This is the reason why ooysi 
who makeji very considerable figure at school, so very 
often moke no figure in the world ; and why other lads, 
who are passed over without notice, turn out to be 
valuable important men. The test established in the 
world is widely different from that established in a 
place which is presumed to be a preparation for the 
world ; and the head of a public school, who is a per- 
fect miracle to his contemporaries, finds himself 
shrink into absolute insignificance, because he ] 



nothing else to command respect or regard, but a takntV 
for fugitive poetry in a dead language. I 

The present state of classical education cnltiyatef 
the imag i nation a great deal too nrach, and other habits 
of mina a great deal too little ; and trains up many 
young men in a style of elegant imbecility, otterif 
unworthy of the talents with which nature has en- 
dowed them. It may be said there are profound inves- 
tigations, and subjects quite powerM mougfa for any 
nnderstandfaig,,to be met with in classical literature. 
So there are; but no man likes to add Uie "^ 



^1.-1^ ,>^..,.r 1.1 Txi^rjiLZ .Li-A ..~rzz::i?r 1ST w:rM- »" w«ere are, uw. no man uses lo aua ine aim. 
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land to study metaphysics, moralS| and politics in 
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Greek, wlien the Greek alone is study enough without 
them. In all foreign languages, tbe most popular 
voiks are works of imagination. £ven in the French 
lai^oage. which we know so well, for one serious 
vork which has any currency in this country, we hare 
twenty which are mere works of imagination. This is 
ttill more true in classical literature ; because what 
their jioets and orators have left us. is of infinitely 
neater Talue than the remains of their philosophy ; 
uor. as society advances, men think more accurately 
^ad deeply, and imagine more tamely ; works of rea- 
?Mning lulvance, and works of fancy decay. So that 
the matter of fact is, that a classical scholar of twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age, is a man principally 
eonveraant witn works of imagination. His feelings 
tre quick, his fancy lively, and his taste good. Talents 
for specidation and original inquiry he has none ; nor 
iHLshe formed the invaluable habit of pushing things 
19 to their fint principles, or of collecting dry and 
manuising facts as the elements of reasoning. All the 
nlid and masculine parts of his understanding are left 



his assertionii. 

A very curious argument is sometimes employed in 
Jttstifica^on of the learned minutite to which all young 
neQ are doomed, whatever be their propensities in 
fiitne life. What are you to do with a young man up 
to the age of seventeen ? Just as if there was such a 
not of difficulties to overcome, and of important 
tastes to inspire, that, from the mere necessity of 
dmng somethmg, and the impossibility of doing any 
thmg else, you were driven to the expedient of metre 
lad poetry ;— «s if a young man within that period 
might not acquire the modem languages, modem his- 
tory, experimental philosophy, geography, chrono- 
logy, and a considerable share of mathematics i — as 
if toe niemory of things was not more agreeable and 
more profitaUe than the memory of words. 

The great objection is, that we are not making the 
most of human life, when we constitute such an ex- 
tensive, and such minute classical emdition, an indis- 
peosabliB article in education. Up to a certain point 
ve would educate every young man in Latin and 
Greek ; but to a point far short of that to which this 
■pecies of education is now carried. Afterwards, we 
would grant to classical erudition as high honours as 
to every other department of knowledge, but not 
higher. We would place it upon a footing with many 
other objects of stuay ; but allow to it no superiority. 
Good scholars wouM Be as certainly produced by these 
means as good chemists, astronomers, and mathema- 
tiUaiis ore bow produced, without any direct provision 
viiatsoever for tneir production. Why are we to trust 
to the diTeraity of human tastes, and the vareties of 
human ambitum in every thing else, and distrust it 
is elassica aloae ? The passion for language is just as 
itioag as any other literary passion. There are very 

I food Persian and Arabic scholars in this country. 

I Large heaps of trash have been dug up from Sanscrit 

I nuns. We tiave seen, in our own times, a dcr^^yman of 
the University of Oxford complimenting their majes- 
ties in Coptic and Syrophoenician verses ; and yet we 

doubt whether there will be a sufficient avidity in lite- 



to translate, and other human beings to read it, we 
think that, m order to secure an attention to Homer 
tad Virgil, we must catch up every man— whether he 
is to be a clergyman or a duke — begin with him at six 
yean of age, and never quit him till he is twenty- ; 
making him conjugate and decline for life and deatn ; 
and so teaching mm to estimate his progress in real 
wisdom aj he can scan the verses of the Greek trage- 



TI10 En^iih dergj, in whose hands education entirely 
Mts, bring np the fii ' _ ^.» 



first young men of the country as u 

thty ware all'to keep grammar schools in little country 
towns s and a nobwoun, upon whose knowledge and 
Jlbsnlity the bonoar and welfhre of his country may 
diftBdf » dUigentlj wonied, for half iuM life, witL 



the small pedantry of longs and shorts. There is a 
timid and absurd apprehension, on the part of ecclesi- 
astical tutors, of letting out the minds of youth upon 
difficult and important subjects. They fancy tnat 
meutal exertion must end in religious scepticism ; and, 
to preserve the principles of their pupils, they confine 
them to the safe and elegant imbecility of classical 
learning. A genuine Oxford tutor would shudder to 
hear his young men disputing upon moral and political 
truth, forming and pulling down theories, and indulging 
in all the boldness of youthful discussion. He would 
augur notlung from it but impiety to God and treason 
to kings. And yet, who vilifies both more tlian the 
holy poltroon who carefully averts from them the 
searching eye of reason, and who knows no better me- 
thod of teaching the highest duties, than by extirpa- 
ting the finest qualities and habits of the mind? If 
our religion is a fable, the sooner it is exploded tho 
better. If our government is l>ad, it should be amend- 
ed. But we have no doubt of the troth of the one. or 
of the excellence of the other ; and are convinced tnat 
both will be placed on a firmer basis in proportion as 
the minds of men are more trained to the investigation 
of troth. At present, we act with the minds of our 
young men as the Dutch did writh their exuberant 
spices. An infinite quantity of talent is annually de- 
stroyed in the universities of England by the miserable 
jealousy and littleness of ecclesiastical instroctors. It 
is in vain to say we have produced great men under 
this system. We have produced great men under all 
systems. Every Englishman must pass half his life in 
learning Latin and (vreek ; and classical learning is 
supposml to have produced the talents which it has 
not been abl? to extinguish. It is scarcely possible to 1 
prevent great men from rising up under any system ot\ 
education, however bad. Tcacn men demonology or ' 
astrology, and you will still have a certain portion of 
ori^nai genius, in spite of these or any other branches 
of ignorance and folly. 

There is a delusive sort of splendour in a vast body 
of men pursuing one object, and thoroughly obtaining 
it ; aud yet. though it is very splendid, it is far from 
being useful. Classical literature is the great object 
at Oxford. Many minds so employed, have produced 
many works and much fame in that department ; but 
if all liberal arts and sciences useful to human life had 
been taught there — if some had dedicated themselves 
to chemistry, some to mathematics, some to experi- 
mental philosophy — and if every attainment had oeen 
honoured in tlie mixed ratio of iu difficulty and utility, 
the system of such an University woula have beoi 
much more valuable, but the splendour of iU name 
something less. 

When an University has been doing useless things 
for a long time, it appears at first degrading to them 
to bo useful. A set of lectures upon political economv 
would be discouraged in Oxford,* probably despiseo. 
probably not permitted. To discuss the indosure of 
commons, ana to dwell upon imports and exports — to 
come so near to common life, would seem to he undig- 
nified and contemptible. In the same manner, the 
Parr, or the Bentlcy of his day, would be scandalized 
in an University to bo put on a level with the disco- | 
varer of a neutral salt ; and yet. what other measure 
is there of dignity in intellectual labour, but usefulness 
and difficulty ? And what ought the term University, 
to mean, but a place where every science is taughtf 
which is liberal, and at the same time useful to miani' 
kind ? Notlihi^ would so much tend to bring classical 
literature withm proper bounds as a steady and inva* 
riable appeal to these tests in our appreciation of all 
human knowledge. The puffed up pedant would col- 
lapse into his proper size, and the maker of verses, 
and the rememberer of words would soon assume that 
station which is the lot of those, who go up unbidden 
to the upper places of the feast. 

We snoula be sorry if what we have said should 
appear too contemptuous towards classical learning, 
which we most sincerely hope will always be held m 
great hcmonr in this country, though we certainly do 
not wish to it that exclusive honour which it at present 

« Th«y ^»a itotttVwLtiOa ft ^J M ft. 
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enjoys. A great classical scholar is an ornament, and 
an important acquisition to his country; but, in a place 
of education, we would give to all knowledge an equal 
chance for distinction ; and would trust to the varieties 
of human disposition that every science worth culti- 
ration would be cultivated. Looking always to real 
utility as our guide, we should see, with equal pleasure, 
a studious and inquisitive mind arranging tlie produc- 
tions of nature, investigating the qualities of bodies, or 
mustering the difficulties of the learned languages. 
Wc should not care whetlier he were chemist, natural- 
ist, or scholar ; because we know it to be a^ necessary 
that matter should be studied, and subdued to the use 
of man. as that taste should be gratified, and imagina- 
tion inflamed. 

In those who were destined for the church, we would 
undoubtedly encourage classical learning more than 
in any other body of men ; but if we had to do with a 
young man going out into public life, we would exhort 
nim to contemn, or at least not to atfect, the reputa- 
tion of a great scholar, but to educate himself for the 
offices of civil life, lie should learn what the consti- 
tution of liis country really was, how it had grown into 
its present state, tlie perils that had threatened it, the 
malignity that had attacked it, the courage that had 
fought for it, and the wisdom that had made it great. 
We would bring strongly before his mind the charac- 
ters of those Englishmen who have been tlie steady 
friends of the public happiness ; and by their exam- 
ples, would breathe into hmi a pure uubhc taste which 
would keep him untainted in all the vicissitudes of 
political fortune. Wc would teach him to burst through 
the well-paid, and the pernicious cant of indiscriminate 
loyalty ; and to know his sovereign only as he dis- 
charged those duties, and displayed those qualities, 
for which the blood and the treasure of his peo]«Ie are 
confided to his hands. We should deem it of tlie ut- 
most importance that his attention was directed to the 
true principles of legiblaiion — what efiect laws can 
produce upon opinions^ and opinions upon laws — ^what 
subjects are fit fur It^gislative interference, and, when 
men may he left to the management of their own in- 
terests. The mischief occnsioued by bad laws, and 
the perplexity which arises from numerous laws — ^the 
causes of national wealth — the relations of foreign 
trade — the encouragement of manufactures and agri- 
culture — the fictitious wealth occasioned by paper 
credit — the laws of population — the management of 
poverty and mendicity — ^the use and abuse of monopo- 
ly — the theory of taxation — the consequences of the 
public debt. These are some of the subjects, and some 
of the branches of civil education to which we would 
turn the minds of future judges, future senators, and 
future noblemen, After the first period of life had 
been given up to the cultivation of the classics, and the 
reasoning powers were now beginning to evolve them- 
felves, these are some of the propensities in study 
which we would endeavour to mspire. Great know- 
ledge, at such a period of life, we could not convey ; 
tAit we might fix a decided taste for its acquisition, 
and a strong disposition to respect it in others. The 
formation of some great scholars we should certainly 

(prevent, and hinder many from learning what, in a few 
years, they would necessarily forget; but ihis loss 
would be well repaid — if wc could show the future ru- 
lers of the country that thought and labour which it 
requires to make a nation happy, or if we could inspire 
them with that love of public virtue, whicli, after reli- 
gion, we most solemnly believe to be the brightest or- 
nament of the mind ot man. 



FEMALE EDUCATION. (EDmBvaoH Review, 
1810.) 

Advia to Young Ladies on the Improvement of the Mind, By 
TuoxAs BsoADUUBST. 8vo. Lootlon, \90^ 

Ma. BaoADHuasT ia a very good sort of a man, who 

has not written a very bad book, upon a very important 

aabject. Hia ob;ect (a very laudable one) is to re- 

commend a better mtem of female education than at 

present prevEUg in this countiy—to turn the attention 



of women from the trifling pursuits to which they an 
now condemned — and to cultivate faculties which, un^ 
der the actual system of management, might almost 
as well not exist. To the examination of his ideas 
upon these points, we shall very cheerfully give up a 
portion of our tune and attention. 

A great deal has been said of the original difference 
of capacity between men and women ; as if women 
were more quick, and men more judicious ; as if wo- 
men were more remarkable for delicacy of associa- 
tion, and men for stronger powers of attention. All 
this, wc confess, ap])cars to us very fanciful. That 
there is a difference in the understandings of the men 
and the women we every day meet with, every body, 
we suppose, must perceive ; but there is none surely 
which may not be accounted for by the difference of 
circumstances in which they have Seen placed, witl> 
out referring to any conjectural difference of originol 
conformation of mind. As long as boj's and girls run 
about in tlic dirt, and trundle hoops together, they arc 
both precisely alike. If you catch up one half of these 
creatures, and train them to a particular set of actions 
and opinions, and the other half to a perfectly oppo- 
site set, of course their understandings will differ, as 
one or the other sort of occupations lias called this or 
that talent into action. There is surely no occasion to 
go into any deeper or more abstruse reasoninff, in or- 
aer to explain so very simple a phenomenon. Taking 
it. then, ror granted, that nature has been as bountiful 
of imderstanding to one sex as the other, it is incun»- 
bcnt on us to consider what are the principal objec- 
tions commonly made against the communication of a 
greater share of Icnowledge to women tlian commonlj 
falls to their lot at present: for though it may m 
doubted whether women should learn all that men 
learn, the immense disparity which now exists be- 
tween their knowledge we would hardly think could 
admit of any rational defence. It is not easy to ima- 
gine that there can be any just cause why a woman of 
forty should be more ignorant than a boy of twelve 
years of age. If there be any good at all in female ig- 
norance, this (to use a very colloquial phrase) is sure- 
ly too much of a good thing. 

Something in this question must depend, no doubt, 
upon the leisure which either sex enjoys for the culti- 
vation of their understandings : — and we cannot help 
thinking, that women have fully as much, if not more 
idle time u])on their hands than men. Women are ex- 
cluded from all the serious business of the world ; men 
are lawyers physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and 
justices of the peace — sources of exertion which ceo- 
sume a great deal more time than prodocing and suck- 
ling children ; so that, if the thing is a thing that 
ou^ht to be done — if the attainments of literature are 
objects really worthy the attention of females, they 
caimot plead the want of leisure as an excuse for indo- 
lence and neglect. The lawyer, who passes his day in 
exasperating the bickerings of Roc and Doe, is certain- 
ly as much engaged as his lady who has the wliole of 
the morning before her to correct the children and pay 
the biils. The apothecary, who rushes ft-om an act 
of phlebotomy in the western parts of the town to in- - 
sinuate a bolus in the east, is surely as completely ab- 
sorbed as that fortunate female, who is darning the 
garment, or ]>reparing the repast of her .£sculaptus at 
home ; and in every degree and situation in life, it 
seems that men must necessarily be expo ed to more 
serious demands upon their time and attention than can 
possibly be the case with respect to the other sex. We 
are speaking always of the fair demands whifh oufffat 
to be made upon the time and attention of women ; fori 
as the matter now stands, the time of women is con- 
sidered as worth notlimg at all. Daughters are kept 
to occupations in sewing, patching mantua-roaking, 
and mendins, by which it is impossible they can earn 
tenpence a day. The intellectual imorovement of wo- 
men is considered to be of such subordinate Impor* 
tance, that twenty pounds paid for needle-work wonld 
give to a whole family leisure to acquire a fund of real 
knowledge. They are kept with nimble fingers and 
vacant understandings till the season of improvement 
is utterly passed away, and all chance of forminf 
iiMOTt ^v^nunx YaUu com^tely lost. We do at 
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therefore say that women have more leisure than 
men, it' it he necesrary that they should lead the litb 
of artisans ; but we make this assertion only upon the 
supposition, that it is of some imiwrtance women 
should be instructed: and that many ordinary occupa- 
tions for which a little money will mid a better substi- 
tute, should be sacrificed to this consideration. 

We bar in this discussion, any objection which pro- 
ceeds from the mere novelty of teaching women more 
than they are already taught. It may be useless that 
their education should be improved, or it may be per- 
nicious ; and these are the fair grounds on which the 
question may be argued. But those who cannot bring 
their minds to consider such an unusual extension of 
knowledge, without connecting with it some sensation 
of the ludicrous, should remember that, in the progress 
ftt>m absolute i^orancc, there is a period when culli- 
ration of mind is new to every rank and description of 
persons. A century ago, who would have believed 
that country gentlemen could be brought to read and 
spell with the ease and accuracy which we now fre- 
quently remark, or supposed that they could be carried 
even to the elements of ancient and modem history i 
Nothing is more common or nore stupid, than to take 
the actual for the possible — to believe that all which is. 
is all which can be ; firsts to laugh at every proposed 
deviation from mctice as impossible — then, when it 
is carried into enect, to be astonished that it did not 
take place before. 

It 18 said, that the effect of knowledge is to make 
women pedantic and affected ; and that nothing can 
be more offensive than to see a woman stepping out of 
the natural modesty of her sex to make an ostentatious 
display of her literary attainments. This may be true 
enough ; but the answer is so trite and obvious, that 
we are almost ashamed to make it. All affnctaiion 
and display proceed from the supposition of possessing 
something fa«tter than the rest or the world possesses. 
Nobody is vain of possessing two legs and two arms ; 
— because that is the precipe quantity of either sort of 
limb which every boay possesses. Who ever heard a 
lady boast that she understood French ( — for no other 
reaMa, that we know of, but because every body in 
these days does understand French ; and though there 
niay be some disgrace in being ignorant of that lan- 
guage, there is little or no merit in its acquisition. Dif- 
fuse knowledge generally among women, and you will 
at once cure the conceit which knowledge occasions 
while it is rare. Vanity and conceit we shall of course 
witaess in men and women as long as the world en- 
dures: but by multiplying the attainments upon which 
these feelings are founded, you increase the difficulty 
of iodulging them, and render them much more toler- 
able, by making them the proofs of much higher merit. 
When learning ceases to be uncommon among women, 
learned women will cease to be affected. 

A great many of the lesser and more obscure duties 
of life necessanly devolve upon the female sex. The 
arrangement of all household matters, and the care of 
children in their early infancy, must of course depend 
upon them. Now, there is a veij general notion, that 
Ute moment you put the education of women upon a 
better footing than it is at present, at that moment 
there will be an end of all domestic economy ; and that 
if you once suffer women to eat of the tree of know- 
ledge, the rest of the family will very soon be reduced 
to the same kind of aeriaLond unsatisfactory diet. 
These, and all such opinions, are referable to one great 
and common cause or error ; — that man does every- 
thing, and that nature does nothing ; ami that every- 
thing we see is referable to positive institution ratlier 
than to original feeling. Can anything, for example, 
ke more perfectly absurd than to suppose that the care 
and perpetual solicitude which a motncr feels for her 
chilaren, depends upon her ignorance of Greek and 
mathematics ; and that she would desert an infant for 
a quadratic equation ? We seem to imagine that we 
caa break in pieces the solemn institution of nature, 
bj the little laws of a boarding-school ; and that the 
existence of the human race spends upon teaching 

men a little more, or a little less ; — that Cimmerian 

oranee can aid paternal affection, or the circle of 
■ ■ B its destruction. Inthesame 



I manner, we forget the principles upon which the love 
I of order, arrangement, and all the arts of economy 
I dej>cnd. Tliey depend not upon ignorance nor idle- 
ness, but upon the poverty, couiusion, aitd ruin which 
would ensue from neglcctuig them. Add to these prin- 
ciples, the love of what is beautiful and magnificent, 
aud the vanity of display : — and there can surely bo no 
reasonable doubt but that the order and economy ol 
private life is amply secured from the perilous inroads 
oflmowledge. 

We would fain know, too, if knowledge is to pro- 
duce such baneful effects upon the nuil^rial and the 
household virtues, why this influence lias not already 
been fell ? Women are much better educated now 
than they were a cenlury ago ; but they are by no 
means less remarkable for attention to the arrange- 
ment of their houbehold, or less inclined to discharge 
the offices of parental affection It would be very 
easy to show that the same objection has been made 
at all times to every improvement in the education of 
both sexes aud all ranks — and been as uniformly and 
completely refuted by experience. A great part of the 
objections nmdc to the education of women, are ra 
ther objections made to human nature than to the fe 
male sex ; for it is surely true that knowledge, where 
it produces any bad eti'ects at all, docs as much mis- 
chief to one sex as to the other, — and gives birth to 
fully as much arrogance, inattention to common 
ati'airs, and eccentricity, amon^ men, as it does among 
women. Uui it by no means follows tliat you get rid of 
vanity and self-conceit, because you get rid of learn- 
ing. Self-complacency can never want an excuse ; 
and the best way to make it more tolerable, and more 
useful, is to give to it as high and as dignified an ob- 
ject as possible. But, at lUl events, it is unfair to 
bring forward against a part of the world an objection 
which is equally jiowerful against the whole. When 
foolish women think they have any distinction, they 
are apt to be proud of it ; so are foolish men. But we 
appeal to any one who has lived with cultivated per- 
sons of either sex, whether he has not witnessed as 
much pedantry, as much wrongheadedness, as much 
arrogance, and certainly a groat deal more rudeness, 
produced hy learning in men, than in women ; there- 
fore, we should make the accusation general— or dis- 
miss it altogether; though, uith respect to pedantry, 
the learned arc certaiuly a little unfortunate, that so 
very emphatic a word, which is occasionally applied 
to all men embarked eagerly in any pursuit, should be 
reserved exclusively for them : for, as pedantry is an 
ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge, m which those 
who hear us camiot sympathize, it is a fault of which 
soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, cultivators, 
and all men engaged in a particular occupation, are 

?[uitc OS guilty as scholars; but they have the good 
ortunc to have the vice only of pedantry. — whUe who- 
lars have both the vice and the name of it too. 

Some ])ersons arc apt to contrast tne acquisition of 
important knowledge with what they call simple plea- 
sures; and deem it more becoming that a woman 
should educate flowers, make fViendships with binls, 
and pick up plants, than enter into more ditticult and 
fatiguing studies. If a woman has no taste and genius 
for higher occupations^ let her engsu^e in these, to be 
sure, rather than rcmam destitute ofany pursuit. But 
why arc we necessarily to doom a girl, whatever be 
her taste or her capacity, to one unvaried line of pet- 
ty and frivolous occupation ? If she is full of strong 
sense and elevated curiosity, can there be any reason 
why she should be diluted and enfeebled down to a 
mere culler of simples, and fancier of birds? — why 
books of history and reasoning are to be torn out of 
her hands, aud why she is to oe sent, like a butterfly, 
to hover over the idle flowers of the field ? Such 
amusements are innocent to those whom they cau 
occupy ; but they are not innocent to those who have 
too powerful unuerstandings to be occupied by them 
Light broths and fniits are innocent foocl only to weak 
or to infant stomachs ; t>ut they are poison to that 
organ in its perfect and mature state. But the great 
charm seems to be in tiie word «nnp/tei/y~<simple 
pleasures ! If by a simple \ileasAnft >» TbKWCLX vokN^soA- 
cent pleaxoxe, \\ie oXmat^Wsa. N^ \«ix «m!««sA\p\ 
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showing, that the pleasure which results tnm the 
acquisition of important knowledge is quite as inno- 
cent as any pleasure whaterer : hut if by a simple 
pleasure is meant one. the cause of which can be easily 
analyzed, or which does not last long, or which in 
itself is Tery faint, then simple pleasures seem to be 
f ery nearly synonymous with small pleasures ; and if 
the simplicity were to be a little increased, the plea- 
lure would vanish altogether. 

As it is impossible that every man should have 
industry or activity sufficiently to avail himself of the 
advantages of education, it is natural that men who 
arc ignorant themselves, should view, with some de- 
gree of jealousy and alarm any proposal for improving 
the education of women. But such men may depend 
upon it, however the system of female education may 
be exalted, that there will never be wanting a due pro- 
portion of failures ; and that after jwrents, guardians, 
and preceptors have done all in their power to make 
everybody wise, there will be a plentiful supply of 
women who have taken special care to remain other- 
wise ; and they may rest assured, if the utter extinc- 
tion of ignorance and folly is the evil they dread, that 
their interests will always be effectually protected, in 
spite of every exertion to the contrary. 

We must in candour allow that those women who 
begin will have something more to overcome than 
may probably hereafter be the case. We cannot deny 
the jealousy which exists among pompous and foolish 
men respecting the education of women. There is a 
class of pedanu who would be cut short in the estima- 
tion of the world a whole cubit if it were generally 
known that a young lady of eighteen could be taught 
to decline the tenses of the middle voice, or acquaint 
herself with the ^olic varieties of that celebrated 
langnage. Then women have, of course, all ignorant 
men for enemies to their instruction, who being bound 
(as they think), in point of sex. to know more, are not 
well pleased, in point of fact, to know less. But, among 
men of sense and liberal politeness, a woman who has 
auccesfully cultivated her mind, without diminishing 
the gentleness and propriety of her maimers, is always 
sure to meet with a respect and attention bordering 
upon enthusiasm. 

There is in either sex a strong and permanent dis- 
position to appear agreeable to the other; and this is 
the fair answer to those who are fond of supposing, 
that an higher de^ee of knowledge would make wo- 
men rather the nrals than the companions of men. 
Presupposing such a desire to please, it seems much 
more probable, that a common pursuit should be a 
fresh source or interest than a cause of contention. 
Indeed, to suppose that any mode of education can 
create a general jealousy and rivalry between the sex- 
es, is so very rioiculous, that it requires only to be 
stated in order to be refuted. The same desire of 
pleasing secures all that delicacy and reserve which 
are of such inestimable value to women. We are 
quite astonished, in hearing men converse on such 
subjects^ to find them attributing such beautiful ef- 
fects to Ignorance. It would appear, from the tcnour 
of such omcctions, that ignorance had been the great 
civilizer of the world. Women are delicate and refi- 
ned, only because they are ignorant ; — they manage 
their household, only because they are ignorant; — 
they attend to their cnildren, only because they know 
no Better. Now, wo must really confess, we have all 
our lives been so ignorant as not to know the value of 
ignorance. We have always attributed the modesty 
and refined mdnncrs of women, to their being well 
taught in moral and religious duty, — to the hazardous 
situation in which they are placed, — to that perpetual 
vigilance which it is their duty to exercise over 
thought, and word, and action,— and to that cultiva- 
tion of the mild virtues, which those who cultivate the 
stem and magnanimous virtues expect at their hands. 
After all, let it be remembered, we are not saying 
there are no objections to the diffusion of knowledge 
among the female sex. We would not hazard such a 
proposition respecting any thing; but we are saying, 
that, upon the whole, it Is the best method of employ- 
iag time; and that there are fewer objections to it 
^MB to Moj other method. There are, perhaps, 60/)00 
mmmJeMJa GnatBHtBin who are exempted bjcizcoin- 



stances from all necessary labour; but eyerj faimMi 
being must do something with their existence ; and 
the pursuit of knowledge is upon the whole^ the moit 
innocent, the most dignified, and the most useful me- 
thod of nlling up that idleness, of which there is al- 
¥rays so large a portion in nations far- advanced in 
civilization. Let any man reflect, too, upon the soli- 
tary situation in which women are placed, — the iU 
treatment to which they are sometimes exposed, and 
which they must endure in silence, and without the 
power of complaining,— and he must feel convinced 
that the happmess ot a woman will be materially in- 
creased in proportion as education has given her the 
habit and the means of drawing her resources from 
herself. 

There are a few common phrases in circulation, re- 
specting the duties of women, to which we wisn to 
pay some degree of attention, because they are rather 
mimical to those opinions which we have advanced on 
this subject. Indeed, independently of this, there is 
nothing which reouires more vigilance than the cur- 
rent phrases of the day, of which there are always 
some resorted to in every dispute, and from the sove- 
reign authority of which it is often vain to make any 
appeal. < The true theatre for a woman is the sick- 
chamber ;' — < Nothing so honourable to a woman as 
not to be spoken of at all.' These two phrases, the 
delight of Noodledom, are grown into common-places 
upon the subject ; and are not unfre^uently employed 
to extinguish that love of knowledge m women, which, 
in our humble opinion, it is of o much importance to 
cherish. Nothmg, certainly, is so ornamental and 
delightful in women as the l>cDevolent affections ; but 
time cannot be filled up, and life employed, with high 
and impassioned virtues. Some of these feelings are 
of rare occurrence— «11 of short duration — ornaturs 
would sink. under them. A scene of distress and 
anguish is an occasion where the finest qualities of 
the female mind may be displayed ; but it is a mon- 
strous exaggeration to tell women that they are bom 
only for scenes of distress and anguish. Nurse father, 
mother, sister, and brother, if they want it ; — ^it would 
be a violation of the plainest duties to neglect them 
But^ when we are taUung of the common occupations 
of life, do not let us mistake the accidents for the oc- 
cupations; — ^when we are arffuing how the twenty- 
three hours of the day are to be filled up, it is idle to 
tell us of those feelings and agitations above the level 
of common existence, which may employ the remain- 
ing hour. Compassion, and every other virtue, are 
the great objecu we all ought to have in view ; but no 
man (and no woman) can ml up the twenty-four houii 
by acts of virtue. But one is a lawyer, and the other 
a ploughman, and the third a merchant ; and then, 
acts of goodness and intervals of compassion, and ta» 
feeling, are scattered up and down the common occn- 
pations of life. We know women are to be compas- 
sionate ; but they cannot be compassionate ftomeisht 
o'clock in the morning till twelve at night : — and what 
are they to do in the mterval ? This is the only ques- 
tion we have been putting all along, and isaUtnntcan 
be meant by literary education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety which is Incorred 
by literature^— The cultivation ofknowledge is a very 
distinct thing from its publication ; nor does it follow 
that a woman is to become an author merely because 
she has talent enough for it. We do not wish a lady 
to write books,— to defend and reply/— to squabblw 
about the tomb of Achilles, or the plaiii of Troy,— any 
more than we wish her to dance at the opera, to play 
at a public concert, or to put pictures in the euiibiUoa, 
because she has learned music, dancing, and drawing. 
The great use of her knowledge will be that it contn- 
butes to her private happiness. She may make it 
public : but it is not the principal object which the 
rriends of female education have in view. Among 
men, the few who write bear no comparison to the 
many who read. We hear most of the fonner, iB> 
deed, because they are, in seneral, the most ostenta* 
tious part of literary men ; but there are innunermUa 
persons who, without ever laying themselves befim 
the public, have made use of literature to a^d to thd 
stiensth of their understandings, and to iinpreye tttt 
bappUMM ot thalx lhe«. AfWK uid It may m «i ml 
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for ladies to be talked of: but we really think those 
ladies who are talked of only as Mrs. Marcet. Mrs. 
SomcrvUlc, and Miss Martineau are talked or, may 
bear their misfortunes with a very great degree of 
Christian patience. 

Their exemption from all the necessary business of 
life is one of the most powerful motives for the im- 
provement of education in women. Lawyers and 
physicians have in their professions a constant motive 
to exertion ; if you neglect their education, they must 
in a certain degree educate themselves by their com- 
merce with the world : they must learn caution, ac- 
curacy, and judgment, because they must incur re- 
sjwn&ibility. But if you neglect to educate the mind 
of a woman, by the speculative dilhculties wliich 
occur in literature, it can never be educated at all : if 
you do not effectually rouse it by education, it must 
remain for ever languid. Uneducated men may escape 
intellectual degradation ; uneducated women cannot. 
They have nothing to do ; and if they come untaught 
from the schools of education, they will never be in- 
structed in the school of events. 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by know- 
ledge ; and that is one motive for relaxing sll those 
efforts which are made in the education of men. They 
certainly have not ; but they have happiness to gain, 
to which knowledge leads as probably as it does to 
profit ; and that is a reason against mistaken indul- 
gence. Besides, we conceive the labour and fatigue 
of accomplishments to be quite equal to the labour and 
£itigiie or knowledge ; and that it takes quite as many 
years to be charming as it does to be learned. 

Another difference of the sexes is, that women are 
attended to, and men attend All acts of courtesy 
ind politeness originate from the one hex, and are 
received by the other. Wo can see no sort of reason, 
in this diversity of condition, for giving to women a 
trifling and insignificant education ; but we see in it 
a very powerful reason for strengthening their judg- 
ment, and inspiring them with the habit of employing 
time usefully. We admit many striking differences 
in the situation of the two sexes, and many striking 
differences of understanding, proceeding from the dif 
ferent circumstances in whicn they are placcMl : but 
there is not a single difference of this kind which does 
not afford a new argument for making the education of 
women better than it is. They have nothing serious 
to do ; — is that a reason why they should be brought 
up to do nothing but what is trifling ? They are ex- 
posed to great dangers ; — is that a reason why their 
faculties are to bo purposely and industriously weak- 
ened ? They are to form the characters ot future 
men ; — is that a cause why their own characters are 
to be broken and frittered down as they now are ? In 
■hert, there is not a sinsle trait in that diversity of 
circumstances, in which the two sexes are placed, that 
does not decidedly prove the magnitude of the error 
w» commit in neglecting (as we do neglect) the edu- 
cation of women. 

If the objections aniinst the better education of wo- 
men could he oTemued, one of the great advantages 
that would ensue would be the extinction of innumera- 
ble follies. A decided and prevailing taste for one or 
another mode of education there must be. A century 
past, it was for housewifery — now it is for accomplish- 
ments. The object now is, to make women artists, — 
to give them an excellence in drawing, music, paint- 
ing, and dancingf— of which, persons who make these 
pursuits the occupation of their lives, and derive from 
them their subsistence, need not bo ashametl. Now, 
one great evil of all this is, that it does not last. If 
the wliole of life were an Olympic game, — ^if we could 

KQD feasting and dancing to the end^hls might do ; 
t it is in truth merely a provision for the little inter- 
val between coming into hfe, and settling m it ; while 
it leaves a long and dreary expanse betiind, devoid 
both of dignity and cheerfulness. No mother, no wo- 
nuui who has passed over the few first years of life, 
sngs, or dances, or draws, or plays upon musical -hi- 
ctrumcnts ! These are merely means for displajring 
the gr-icc and vivacity of youth, which every woman 
^es up, as she gives up the dress and the manners 
cig jtcea : she has no wiah to retain them ; or, if she 



has, she is driven out of them by diameter and deri- 
sion. The system of female education, as it now 
stands, aims only at embellisiiing a few years of life, 
which are in themselves so full of grace and happiness, 
that they hardly want it ; and thtn leaves the rest of 
existence a miserable prey to idle insignificance. No 
woman of understanding and reflection can possibly 
conceive she is doing justice to her children by such 
kind of education. The object is, to give to children 
resources that will endure as long as life endures^ — 
habits that time will ameliorate, not destroy, — occu- 
pations that will render sickness tolerable, solitude 
jileasant, age venerable, life more dignified and useful, 
and therefore death less terrible : and the compensa- 
tion which is offered for the ommission of all this, is a 
short-lived blaze, — a little temporary effect, which liaa 
no other consequence than to deprive the remainder 
of life of all taste and relish. There may be women 
who have a taste for the fine arts, and wno evince a 
decided talent for drawing^ or for music. In that 
case, there can be no objection to the cultivation of 
these arts ; but the error is, to make such things the 
gmnd and universal object, — to insist upon it that 
every woman is to sing, and draw, and dance — ^with 
nature, or against nature, — to bind her apprentice to 
some accomplishment, and if she cannot succeed in 
oil or water-colours j to prefer gilding, varnishing, bur- 
nishing, box-making,to real solid improvement in taste, 
knowledge, and understanding. 

A great deal is said in favour of the social nature 
of the fine arts. Music gives pleasure to others. 
Drawing is an art, the amusement of which does not 
centre in him who exercises it, but is diflfused among 
the rest of the world. This is true ; but there is no- 
thing, after all, so social as a cultivated mind. We 
do not mean to speak slightingly of the fine arts, or 
to depreciate the good humour with which they are 
sometimes exhibited ; but we appeal to any man, whe- 
ther a little spirited and sensible conversation—dis- 
playing, modestly, useful acouiremcnts — and evincing 
rational curiosity, is not well worth the highest exer- 
tions of musical or gmphical skill. A woman of 
accomplishments may entertain those who have 
the pleasure of knowing her for half an hour vidth 
great brilliancy ; but a mind fhll of ideas, and with 
that elastic spring which the love of knowledge only 
can convey, is a peipotual source of exhilaration and 
amusement to all that come within its reach;— not 
collecting its force into single and insulated achieve- 
ments, like the effort made in the fine arts — ^but dif- 
fusing, equally over the whole of existence, a calm 
pleasure— better loved as it is longer felt — and suit- 
able to every variety and every period of life. There- 
fore, instead of hanging the understanding of a woman 
upon walls, or hearing it vibrate upon strings, — ^in- 
stead of seeing it hi clouds, or hearing it in the wind, 
we would make it the first spring and ornament of 
society, by enriching it with attainments upon which 
alone such power depends. 

If the education of women were improved, the edu- 
cation of men would be improved also. Let any one 
consider (in order to bring the matter more home by 
an individual instance) of what immense importance 
to society it is, whether a nobleman of first-rate for- 
tune and distinction is well or ill brought up ; — what 
a taste and fashion he may inspire for private and for 
political vice ! — and what misery and mbchief he may 
produce to the thousand human beings who are de- 
pendent on him ! A country contains no such curse 
within its bosom. Youth, wealth, high rank, and 
vice, form a combination which baifies all remon- 
strance and beats down all opposition. A man of high 
rank who combines these oualifications for corruption, 
is almost the master of the manners of the age, and 
has the public happiness within his grasp. But the 
most beautiful possession which a country can have 
is a noble and rich man. who loves virtue and know- 
ledge ^-who without being feeble or fanatical is pious 
— and who without being factious is firm and mde 
pendent ; — who, in his political life, is an equitable 
mediator between lung and people ; and, in ms civil 
life, a firm promoter of all which can shed a lustre 
upcm his country, or promot^t thft'^ita2^ vDkJ\.^^^sst ^ 
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the world. But if these objects are of the iinix>rtance 
which we attribute to them, the education of women 
must be important, as the formation of character for 
the first seven or eight years of life seems to depend 
almost entirely upon tnem. It is certainly in the 
power of a sensible and well-educated mother to in- 
spire within that period, such tastes and propensities 
as shall nearly decide the destiny of the tuture man ; 
and this is done, not only by the intentional exertions 
of the mother, but by the gradual and insensible imi- 
tation of the clilid ; for there is something extremely 
contagious in greatness and rectitude of thmking, even 
at that age ; and the character of the mother with 
whom he passes his early infancy, is always an event 
of the utmost importance to the cliild. A merely ac- 
complished woman cannot infuse her tastes into the 
minds of her sons ; and, if she could, nothing could 
be more unfortunate than her success. Besides, when 
her accomplishments are given up, she has nothing 
left for it out to amuse herself in the best way she 
can ; and, becoming entirely frivolous, either declines 
^altogether the fatigues of attending to her children, 
or. attending to them, has neither talents nor know- 
leage to succeed ; and therefore, here is a plain and 
fair answer to those who ask so triumphantly, why 
should a woman dedicate herself to this branch of 
knowledge ? or why should she be attached to such 
science ? — Because, by having gained information on 
these points, she may inspire her son with valuable 
tastes, which may abide by him through life, and car- 
ry him up to all the sublimities of knowledge ; — be- 
cause she cannot lay the foundation of a great charac- 
ter, if she is absorbed in frivolous amusements, nor 
inspire her child with noble desires, when a long 
course of trifling has destroyed the little talents which 
were left by a bad education. 

It is of great importance to a country, that there 
should be as many understandings as possible active- 
ly employed within it. Mankind are much happier for 
tne discovery of barometers, thermometers, steam-en- 
gines, and ail the innumerable inventions in the arts 
and sciences. We arc every day and every hour reap- 
ing the benefit of such talent and ingenuity. The 
same observation is true of such works as those of 
Dryden, Pope, Milton, and Shakspeare. Mankind are 
much happier that such individuals have lived and 
written ; they add every day to the stock of public 
enjoyment — and perpetually gladden and embellish 
lilc. Now, the nuinocr of those who exercise their 
understandings to any good purpose, is exactly in 
proportion to those who exercise it at all ; but, as the 
matter stands at present, half the talent in the uni- 
Terse runs to waste, and is totally unprofitable. It 
would have been almost as well for the world, hither- 
to, that women, instead of possessing the capacities 
they do at present, should have been born wholly 
destitute of wit, genius, and every other attribute of 
mind, of which men make so eminent an use : and the 
ideas of use and possession are so united together, 
that, because it has been the custom in almost all 
countries to give to women a different and a worse 
education than to men, the notion has obtained that 
they do not possess faculties which they do not culti- 
Tate. Just as, in breaking up a common, it is some- 
times very difficult to make the poor believe it will 
carry com, merely because they have been hitherto 
accustomed to see it produce nothing but weeds and 
grass — they very naturally mistake present condition 
for general nature. So completely have the talents 
of women been kept down, that there is scarcely a 
single work, either of reason or imagination, written 
by a woman, which is in general circulation either in 
the English, French, or Italian literature ;— scarcely 
one that has crept even into the ranks of our minor 
poets. 

If the possession of excellent talents is not a con- 
clusive reason why they should be improved, it at 
least amounts to a ver}' strong presumption ; and, if 
it can be shown that women may be tramed to reason 
and imagine as well as man, the strongest reasons are 
certainly necessary to show us why we should not 
aTsil ourselves of such rich gifts or nature; and we 
Amre m light to caJJ for the cJear statement of those 



perils which make it necessary that such taleni* 
should be totally extinguished, or, at most, very par 
tially drawn out. The burthen of proof does nnt Us 
with those who say. increase the quantity of talent fai 
any country as much as possible — for soch a proposi- 
tion is in conformity with every man's feelings : but 
it lies with those who say, take care to keep that im- 
dcrstanding weak and tnfling, which nature nas made 
capable of becoming strong and powerful. The para 
dox is with them, not with us. In all human tmlsod- 
ing, knowledge must be taken for a good, till it can 
be shown to be an evil. But now, nature makes to us 
rich and magnificent presents ; and we say to her— 
You are too luxuriant and munificent — we must keep 
you under, and prune you ; — we have talents enough 
in the other half of the creation ^— and, if you will not 
stupefy and enfeeble the mind of women to our hands, 
we ourselves must expose them to a narcotic process, 
and educate away that fatal redundance with which 
the world is afflicted, and the order of sublunary things 
deranged. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversation ; 
— and the pleasures ot conversation are of course en- 
hanced by every increase of knowledge : not that we 
should meet together to talk of alkalis and angles, or 
to add to our stock of history and philology — thongh 
a little of these things is no bad ingredient in coDvcr- 
sation ; but let the subject be what it may, there is 
always a prodigious diflerence between the conversa- 
tion of those who have been well educated and of 
those who have not enjoyed this ad\'antage. Ednca^ 
tion gives fecundity of tnought, copiousness of illus- 
tration, quickness, vigour, fancy, words, images, and 
illustrations ; — it decorates every common thmg, and 
gives the power of trifling without being undignified 
and absurd. The subjects themselves may not be 
wanted upon which the talents of an educated man 
have been exercised ; but there is always a demand 
for those talents which his education has rcndeied 
strong and quick. Now, really, nothing can be fur- 
ther from our intention than to say any thing rude 
and unpleasant ; but we must be excused for obser- 
ving that it is not now a very common thing to be 
interested by the variety and extent of female know- 
ledge, but it is a very common thing to lament that 
the finest faculties in the world have been confined 
to trifles utterly unworthy of their richness and their 
strength. 

The pursuit of knowledge is the most innocent and 
interesting occupation which can be giTcn to the 
female sex ; nor can there be a better method of check, 
ing a spirit of dissipation than by diffusing a taste for 
literature. The way to attack vice, is by setting 
up something else against it. Give to women, in 
early youth, something to acquire, of sufficient in- 
terest and importance to command the application of 
their mature faculties, and to excite tiieir perse- 
verance In future life; — teach them that happibess 
is to be derived from the acquisition of knowledge, 
as well as the gratification ot vanity : and yon will 
raise up a much more formidable barrier against dissi- 
pation than an host of exhortations and iuvectivos can 
supply. 

It sometimes happens that an onfortunate man gets 
drunk with very baa wine,— not to gratify his palate, 
but to forget his cares : he does not set any valtte on 
what be receives, but ou account of what it excludes : 
—It keeps out somethmg worse than itself. Now, 
though it were denied that the acquisition of serious 
Imowledge is of itself important to a woman, still it 
prevents a taste for silly and pernicious works of ima- 
gination ; it keeps away the norrid trash of novels ; 
and, in lieu of that eagerness for emotion and adven- 
ture which bookr of that sort inspue, promotes acidm 
and steady temperament of mind. 

A man who aeserves such a piece of good fortune, 
may generaUy find an excellent companion for all the 
vicissitudes of life ; but it is not so easy to find a cnm* 
pahion for his nndenunding, who has similar parsnlti 
with himself, or who can comprehend the pleasure h$ 
derives from them. We really see no reason whf 
it should not be otherwise ; nor comprehend how tiba 
pleasures of domestic life can be promoted b j dtan^ 
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wishing the nmiibeT of mbjects in which peifons who 
are to spend their liTes together take a common in- 
terest. 

One of the meet agreeable consequences of know- 
ledge is the respect and impNortance which it conmiu- 
nicates to old age. Men rise in character often as 
they increase in years ; — they are venerable frodi 
what they have acquired, and pleasing from what they 
can impart. If they outlive their faculties, the mere 
frame itself is respected for what it once contained ; 
but women (such is their mifortunate style of educa- 
tion) hazard every thing upon one cast of the die ; — 
when Touth is gone, all is gone. No human creature 
gives his admiration for nothing : either the eye must 
be charmed, or the understanding ^ratified. A wo- 
man must talk wisely or look weU. Every human 
being must put up with the coldest civility, who has 
neither the charms of youth nor the wisdom of ase. 
Neither is there th^ slightest conmiiseration for de- 
cayed accomplishments; — no man mourns over the 
fragments of a dancer, or drops a tear on the relics of 
musical skilL They are flowers destined to perish; 
bat the decay of flpreaC talents is alwajrs the subject of 
solemn ^ity ; and, even when their last memorial is 
over, their ruins and vestiges are regarded with pious 
affection. 

There is no connection between the ignorance in 
which women are kent, and the preservation of moral 
and reliffious principle ; and yet certainly there is, in 
the minds of some timid ana respectable persons, a 
vagoe. indefinite dread of knowledge, as if it were 
capable of producing these effects. It might almost 
be supposea^ firom the dread which the propagation of 
knowledge nas excited, that there was some great 
secret which was to be kept in impenetrable obscurity. 
— that all moral rules were a species of delusion ana 
imposture, the detection of which, by the improve- 
ment of the understanding, would oe attendea with 
the most fatal consequences to all. and particularly to 
women. If we could possibly unaerstand what these 
great secrets were, we mi|fht perhaps be disposed to 
concur in their preservation ; but believing that all 
the saluury rules which are imposed on women are 
the result of true wisdom, and productive of the 
greatest happiness, we cannot untlerstand how they 
are to become less sensible of this truth in proportion 
as their power of discovering truth in general is in- 
creased, and the habit of viewine questions with ac- 
curacy and comprehension established by education. 
There are men, indeed, who are always exclaiming 
asainst every species of power, because it is connect- 
ed with danger : their aread of abuses is so much 
stnmffer than their admiration of uses, that they 
would ebeerfhlly give up the use of fire, gunpowder, 
and iirinting, to be f^ed ftom robbers, incendiaries, 
and libels. It is true, that every increase of luow- 
tedfe may possibly render depravity more depraved, 
as well as it may mcrease the strength of virtue. It 
Is in itself only power ; and its value depends on its 
application. But, trust to the natural love of good 
where there is no temptation to be bad — it operates 
nowhere more forcibly than in education. No man, 
whetlier he be tutor, guardian, or firiend, ever con- 
tents himself with infiising the mere ability to ac- 
aulre ; but giving the power, he gives with it a taste 
Mr the wise and rational exercise of that power ; so 
tliat an educated person is not only one witn stronger 
and better faculties than others, but with a more use- 
ful pro]>ensity— a disposition better cultivated — and 
associations of a higher and more important class. 

In short, and to recapitulate the main points upon 
wiiich we have insisted : — Why the disproportion in 
Imowledge between the two sexes should be so great, 
when the inequality in natural talents is so small ; or 
why the understanding of women should be lavished 
■poD trifles, when nature has made it capable of high- 
er tttd better things, we profess ourselves not able to 
mdsrstand. The afiectation charged upon female 
lEBOWiedge is best cured by making that knowledge 
BOfe general : and the economy devolved upon women 
is best secured by the ruin, disgrace, and inconveni- 
ciiee whieh proeeeds ftom neglecting it. For the care 
of children nature has made a direct and powertul 



provision ; and the gentleness and eleeance of women 
is the natural consequence of that desire to pleasSi 
which is productive of the greatest part of civihzation 
and refinement, and which rests upon a foundation 
too deep to be shaken by any such modifications in 
education as we have proposea. If you educate wo- 
men to attend to dignined and important subjects, you 
are multiplying, beyond measure, the cminces of 
human improvement, by preparing and medicating 
those early impressions, which always come from the 
mother ; and which , in a great majuritj of instances, 
are quite decisive of character and gemus. Nor is it 
only in the business of education that women would 
infiucncc the destiny of men. If women know more, 
men must leam more — for ignorance would then be 
shameful — and it would become the fashion to be in- 
structed. The instruction of women improves the 
stock of national talents, and employs more minds for 
the instruction and amusement of the world ; — ^it in- 
creases the pleasures of society, by multiplying the 
topics upon wliich the two sexes take a common Inter- 
est ; ana makes marriage an intercourse of understand- 
ing as well as of affection, by giving dignity and 
importance to the female character. The education 
of women favours public morals ; it provides for every 
season of life, as well as for the brightest and the best ; 
and leaves a woman when she is stricken by the hand 
of time, not as she now is, destitute of every thing, and 
neglected by all ; but with the full power and the 
splendid attractions of Imowledge,— diffusing the ele- 
^puit pleasures of polite literature, and receiving the 
just homage of learned and accomplished men. 
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Renuwks on the Syttem of EdmroHon in Public Schools. 
Hatcbwd. London. 1B09. 

These is a set of well-dressed, prosperous gentle- 
men who assemble daily at Mr. Hatchard^s shop ^^ 
clean, civil personages, well in with people in power, 
— dehghted with every existing institution — and al- 
most with every existing circumstance : — and, every 
now and then, one of these personages writes a little 
book ; — and the rest praise that little book— expecting 
to be praised, in their turn, for their own little oooks: 
— and of these little boolcs, thus written by these clean, 
civil personages, so expecting to bo praised, the 
pamphlet before us appears to be one. 

The subject of it is tlie advantage of public schools ; 
and the author, very creditably to himself, ridicules 
the absurd clamour, first set on foot by Dr. Rennel, 
of the irreligious tendency of public schools : he then 

{iroceeds to an investigation of the effects which pub- 
ic ttchools may produce upon the moral character ; 
and here the subject becomes more difficult, and the 
pamphlet worse. 

In arguing any large or general ouestion^ it is of in- 
finite importance to attend to the nrst feelmgs which 
the mention of the topic has a tendency to excite ; and 
the name of ajpublic school brings with it immediately 
the idea of brilliant classical attahiments ; but, upon 
the importance of these studies ^ we are not now oner- 
ing any opinion. The only nomts for consideration 
are, whether bojrs are put in the way of becoming 
good and wise men by these schools ; and whether 
they actually ^ther there those attainments which it 
pleases mankmd, for the time being, to consider as 
valuable, and to decorate by the name of learning. 

By a public school, we mean any endowed place of 
education, of old standing, to which tbe sons of gen- 
tlemen resort in considerable numbers, and where 
they continue to reside, from eight or nine, to eighteen 
years of age. We do not give this as a definition 
which woum have satisfied Porphyry or Duns-Scotus, 
but as one sufficiently accurate for our purpose. The 
characteristic features of these schools are, their an- 
tiquity, the numbers, and the ages of the young people 
who are educated at them. We beg leave, however, 
to premise, that we have not the slightest intention of 
insinuating any thiu^ to Uv« dxi.\«x%%«fSL«i& fiK. "^ka 
presftnt ducVpluie oi Y^^tftuX. W]^\% ^1 ^««ft v2as*J»^ 
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ms compared with other times and other men: we 
have uo reason whatever to doubt that they are as 
ably governed at this as they have been at any pre- 
ceding period. Whatever objections we mav have to 
these institutions, they are to faults, not depending 
on present adnunistration, but upon original con> 
struction.* 

At a public school (for such is the system estab- 
lished by immemorial custom), every Soy is alter- 
nately tyrant aud slave. The power which the elder 
pirt of these communities exercises over the younger 
IB exceedingly great — very difficult to be controlled — 
■nd accompanied, not unfrequcntly, with cruelty and 
caprice. It is the common law or the place, that the 
younff should be implicitly obedient to the elder boys ; 
and this obedience rese moles more the submission of 
a slave to his master, or of a sailor to his captain, 
than the common and natural deference. which would 
always be shown by one boy to another a few years 
older than himself. Now, this system we cannot 
help considering as an evil, — because it inflicts upon 
boys, for two or three years of their lives, many pain- 
ful mirdships. and much unpleasant servitude. These 
sufferings might perhaps be of some use in military 
schools ; but, to give to a boy the habit of enduring 
pcivations to which he will never again be called upon 
to submit — to inure him to piins which he will never 
again feel — and to subject hmi to the privation of com- 
forts with which he will al¥rays in future abound — is 
sorely not a very useful and valuable severity in edu- 
cation. It is not the life in miniature which he is to 
lead hereafter— nor does it bear any relation to it : — 
he will never again be subiected to so much insolence 
and caprice ; nor ever, in all human probability, called 
upon to make so many sacrifices. The servile obedi- 
ence which it teaches might be useful to a menial 
domestic; or the habits of enterprise which it en- 
courages prove of importance to a military partisan ; 
but we cannot see what bearing it has upon the calm, 
regular, civil life, which the sons of ffentlemen, des- 
tined to opulent idleness, or to any of tne three learned 
professions, are destined to lead. Such a system 
makes many boys very miserable ; and produces those 
bad eflfects upon the temper and disposition, which 
unjust suffering always does produce ; — but what good 
it does we are much at a loss to conceive. Reasonable 
obedience is extremely useful in forming the disposi- 
tion. Submission to tyranny lays the foundation of 
hatred, suspicion, cunning, and a variety of odious 
passions. We are convinced that those young people 
wUl tarn out to be the best men, who have been 
guarded most effectually in their childhood, from every 
species of useless vexation ; and experienced, in the 
neatest degree, the blessings of a wise and rational 
Indulgence. But even if these effects upon future 
character are not produced, still four or five years in 
childhood make a very considerable period of human 
existence ; and it is by no means a tn fling considera- 
tion whether they are passed happily or unhappily. 
The wretchedness of school tyranny is trifling enough 
to a man who only contemplates it in ease of body and 
tranquillity of mmd, through the medium of twenty 
Intervening years ; but it is quite as real, and quite as 
acute, while it lasts, as any of the sufferings of mature 
life : and the utility of these sufferings, or the price 
paid in compensation for them, should be clearly made 
out to a conscientious parent before he consents to 
expose his children to them. 

This system also gives to the elder boys an absurd 
and pernicious opinion of their own importance, which 
is often with difliculty effaced by a considerable com- 
merce with the world. The head of a public school is 
generally a very conceited young man , utterly ignorant 
of his own dimensions, and losing all that habit of 

* A public achool ia thou|rht to be the bett cure for the ineo- 
leaoe of youthAil ariatocracy. This insolence, however, is not 
a little increased by the homage of masters, and would soon 
meet with its natural check in the wot Id. There can be no 
occasion to bring fhre hundred boys together to teach a young 
Bobleman that proper demeanor which he would learn so 
much better from the first English gentleman whom be might 
tUat proper io iatulL 



conciliation towards others, and that anxiety for self 
improvement, which result from the natural modesty 
of youth. Nor is this conceit very easily and speedily 
gotten rid of ^-we have seen fif we mistake not) pub> 
Uc school importance lasting through the half of after 
life, strutting in lawn, swelling in ermine, and dis- 
playing itself, both ridiculously and offensively, in the 

aunts and business of bearded men. 

There is a manliness in the athletic exercises ot 
public schools which is as seductive to the imagina- 
tion as it is utterly unimportant in itself. Of what 
importance is it in after life whether a bf y can play 
well or ill at cricket ; or row a boat with the skill and 
precision of a waterman? If our young lords and 
esquires were hereafter to wrestle together in public, 
or the gentlemen of the Bar to exhibit Olympic games 
in Hilary Term, the glory attached to these exercises 
at pubhc schools would be rational and important. 
But of what use is the body of an athlete, wnen we 
have good laws over our heads,— or when a jpistol, a 

istchaise, or a 'porter, can be hired for a tew shil- 
lings ? A gentleman does nothing but ride or walk ; 
and yet such a ridiculous stress is laid upon the man- 
liness of the exercises customary at public schools- 
exercises in which the greatest Dlockneads commonly 
excel the most — ^which often render habits of idleness 
inveterate — and often lead to foolish expense snd dis- 
sipation at a more advanced period of hfe. 

One of the supposed advantages of a public school 
is the greater knowledge of the world which a boy is 
considered to derive from those situations ; but if, by 
a knowledge of the world, is meant a knowledge of 
the forms and manners which are found to be the most 
pleasing and useful in the world, a boy from a public 
school IS almost al¥rays extremely deficient in these 
particulars ; and his sister, who has remained at home 
at the apron-strings of her mother, is very much his 
superior in the science of manners. It is probablj 
true, that a boy at a public school has made more oIk 
servations on numan character, because he has had 
more opportunities of observing than have been en- 
joyed by young persons educated either at home or at 
private scnools : but this little advance gained at a 
public school is so soon overtaken at college or in tha 
world, that, to have made it, is of the least possibte 
consequence, and utterly undeservinff of any risk in- 
curred in the acquisition. Is it any mjury to a msa 
of thirty or thirty-five years of age — to a leained Ser- 
jeant or venerable dean — that at eighteen they did not 
know so much of the world as some other boys of tha 
same standing? They have probably escaped the 
arrogant character so often attendant upon this triiUng 
superiority ; nor is there much chaivce that they haye 
ever fallen into the common and youthful error of 
mistaking a premature initiation into vice for a know- 
ledge of the wa3r8 of mankind ; and, in addition to 
these salutary exemptions, a winter in London brings 
it all to a level ; and offers to every novice the ad- 
vantages which are su'vposed to be derived from this 
precocity of confidence and polish. 

According to tlie genera^ prejudice in favour of pub- 
lic schools, it would be thought quite as absurd ai»k 
superflous to enumerate the illustnous characters wh» 
have been bred at our three great seminaries of this 
description, as it would be to descant upon the illus- 
trious characters who have passsed in and out of 
London over our three great bridges. Almost eve- 
ry conspicuous person is supposed to have been 
educated at public schools ; and there are scarce- 
ly any means (as it is imagined) of making^^ actual 
comparison ; and yet, great as the rage is, and long 
has been, for public schools, it is very remarl^ 
able, that the most eminent men in every art and 
science have not been educated at public schools ; and 
this is true, even if we include, in the term of ptibUc 
schools, not only Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, 
but the Charter-House, St. Paul's School, Merchant 
Tailors', Rugby, and every school in England, at alt 
conducted upon the plan of the three first. The great 
schools of Scotland we do not call public schools ; bo- 
cause, in these, the mixture of domestic life gitesU 
them a widely different character. Spenser, Pope, 
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fihakspeare. Butler. Rochetter, Spntt, Pamell, Garth, 
CongTBTe. Gay, Swift, Thompioii, Shenstooe, Aken- 
■ide, Goldnnith, Samuel Johnson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Joqsoq, Sir Philip Sydney, Savage, 
Arbnthnot, and Bums, among the poeU, were not 
ed'icated in the system of English schools. Sir Isaac 
Newton, Bfadaurin, Wallis, Hamstead, Saunderson, 
Simpson, and Napier, among men of science, were not 
educated at pubhc schools. The three best historians 
that the English language has produced, Clarendon, 
Hume, and Robertson, were not educated at public 
schools. Public schools have done little in England 
for the fine arts — as in the examples of Inigo Jones, 
Vanbrugh, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Garrick, &c. 
The great medical writer and discoverers in Great 
Britam, Harvey, Chesclden, Hunter, Jenncr, Meade, 
Brown, and Cullen, were not educated at public 
schools. Of the great writers on morals and meta- 
physics, it was not the system of public schools which 
I produced Bacon, ShaftesDury, Hoobes, Berkeley, But- 
er, Hume, Hartley, or Dugald Stewart. The greatest 
discoverers in chemistry have not been brought up at 
public schools; — ^we mean Dr. Priestley, Dr. Black, 
and Mr. Davy. The only Englishmen who have 
evinced a remarkable genius, in modem times, for the 
mrtofwoT,— the Duke of Marlborough. Lord Peter- 
borough. General Wolfe, and Lord Cuve, were all 
trained in private schools. So were Lord Coke, Sir 
Matthew Hale, and Lord Chancellor liardwicke, and 
Cbiet Justice Holt, among the lawyers. So also, 
among statesmen, were Lord Burleigh, Walsingliam, 
the Earl of Stranord, Thurloe. Cromwell, Hampden, 
Lord Clarendon, Sir Walter R&leigh, Sydncj, Russcl, 
Sir W. Temple. Lord Somers, Burke. Shendan, Pitt. 
In ad<Utian to this list, we must not forget the name, 
of soch eminent scholars and men of letters, as Cud- 
worth, Chillingworth, Tillotson, Archbishop King, 
Selden, Conyers, Middlcton, Bcntlcy. Sir Thomas 
More, Cardinal Wolsey, Bishops Sherlock and Wil- 
ktais, Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Hooker, Bishops Usher, 
Stilmgfleet, and Spelman, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Bishop 
Hoadley, and Dr. Lardner. Nor must it be forgotten, 
in this examination, that none of the conspicious 
writers upon nolitical economy which this country 
has as yet proauced, have been brought up in public 
schools. If it be urged that public schools have only 
assumed their present character within this last cen- 
tury, or half century, and that ^at are now called 
public schools partook, before this period, of the 
nature of private schools, there must then be added to 
our lists tne names of Milton, Dryden. Addison, &c. 
kc. : and it will follow, that the English have done 
almost all that they have done in the arts and sciences, 
without the aid of that system of education to which 
they are now so much attached. Ample as this cata- 
logue of celebrated names already is, it would be easy 
to doable it ; yet, as it stands, it is obviously sufficient 
to show that ^eat emhience may be attained in any 
hue of fiune without the aid of public schools. Some 
more striking inferences might perhaij;> be drawn 
ttom it; but we content ourselves witn the simple 
fact. 

The most important peculiarity in the constitution 
of a public school is its numbers, which are so great, 
that a close inspection of the master into the studies 
and conduct or each faidividual is ouite impossible. 
We most be allowed to doubt, whetner such an ar- 
ransement is favourable either to literature or morals. 

v^foa this system, a boy is left almost entirely to 
himself, to impress upon his own mind, as well as he 
can, the distant advantages of knowledge, and to with- 
stand, from his own innate resolution, the examples 
and tne seductions of idleness. A firm character sor- 
vivea this brave neglect ; and very exalted talents may 
■ometimea remedy it by sul)sequent diligence : but 
frhffi*lt aze not made fbr a few youths of pre-eminent 

' Is, and strong characters ; such prizes can, of 
e, be drawn but by a very few parents. The best 
j1 Is that which is best accommodated to the 
■t»»t Toziety of characters, and which embraces 
Hio i^^ieatest mmber of cases. It cannot be the main 
0lf|9el of edncatioa to VJider the splendid more splen- 



did, and to lavish care upon those who would almost 
thrive without any care at all. A public school does 
this effectually; but it commonly leaves the idle 
almost as idle, and the dull almost as dull, as it found 
them. It disdains the tedious cultivation of those 
middling talents of which only the great mass of 
human beings are possessed. When a strong desire 
of improvement exists, it b encouraged, but no pains 
are taken to inspire it. A boy is cast in among five 
or six hundred other boys, and is left to form his owq 
character; — if his love of Imowledge survives this 
severe trial, it, in general, carries him very far: and, 
upon the same prmciple, a savage, who grows up to 
manhood, is, in gcnenO, well made, and free from all 
l)odily' defects ; not because the severities of such a 
state arc favourable to animal life, but because they 
are so much the reverse, that none t>ut the strongesi 
con survive them. A few boys are incorrigibly idle 
and a few incorrigibly eager for knowledge ; but thi 
great mass are in a state of doubt and fluctuation 
and they come to school for the express purpose, not 
of being left to themselves — for that could be aon« 
any where — but that their wavering tastes and pro* 
pensitics should be decided by the intervention of a 
master. In a forest, or public school for oalLS and 
elms, the trees are left to themselves ; the strong 
plants livcj and the weak ones die : the towering oak 
that remams is admired; the saplings that perish 
around it are cast into the flames and forgotten. But 
it is not surely to tlie vegetable struggle of a forest, 
or the hasty gumce of a forester, that a botanist woulq 
commit a favourite plaut ; he would naturally seek for 
it a situation of loss Iiazard, and a cultivator whose 
limited occupations would enable him to give to it a 
reasonable share of his time and attention. The very 
meaning of education seems to us to be, that the old 
should teach the young, and the wise direct the weak ; 
that a man who professes to instruct, should get among 
his pupils, study their characters, gain their affections, 
and form their inclinations and aversions. In a public 
school, the numbers render this impossible ; it is im- 
possible that sufficient time should be found for this 
useful and affectionate interference. Boys, therefore, 
are Iclt to their oun crude conceptions and ill-formed 
propensities ; and this neglect is called a spirited and 
manly education. 

In oy far the greatest number of cases, we cannot 
think public schools favourable to the cultivation of 
knowledge ; and we have equally strong doubts if they 
be so to the cultivation of morals, though we admit, 
that, upon this point, the most striking arguments 
have been produced in their favour. 

It is contended by the friends to public schools, that 
every pers(m, before he comes to man's estate, must 
run through a certain career of dissipation; and if 
that career is, by the means of a private education, 
deferred to a more advanced period of life, it will only 
be begun with more eagerness, and punmed into more 
blameable excess. The time must, of course, come 
when every man must be his own master ; when his 
conduct can be no longer regulated by the watchfhl 
superintendence of another, but must be guided by his 
own discretion. Emancipition must come at last; 
and we admit, that the object to be aimed at is. that 
such emancii«tion should be gradual, and not prema- 
ture. Upon this very invidious point of the discus- 
sion, we rather wi^ to avoid offering any opinion. 
The manners of gpreat schools vary considerably from 
time to time ; and what may have been true many 
years ago, is very possibly not true at the present 
period. In this instance, every parent must oe go- 
verned by his own observations and means of informa- 
tion. If^the license which prevails at ptiblic schools 
is only a fair increase of liberty, proportionate to ad- 
vancing age, and calculated to prevent the bad effecta 
of a sudden transition from tutelary thraldom to per- 
fect self-government, it is certainly a good rather than 
an evil. If, on the contrary, there exisU hi these 
places of education a system of premature debauchery, 
and if they only prevent men from being corrupted by 
the world, by corrupting them before tEeir entry into 
the world, ttey can then only be looked UQoa aa ««(^ 
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of the greatest magnitude, however they may be 
tanctioned by opinion, or rendered familiar to lu by 
habit. 

The vital and essential part of a school is the mas- 
ter ; bat, at a public school, no bov. or, at the best, 
only a very few, can see enough of Kim to derive any 
considerable benefit from his character, manners, and 
information. It is certainly of eminent use, particu- 
larly to a young man of rank, that he should have 
lived among boys ; but it is only so when they are all 
moderately watched by some superior understanding. 
The morality of bojrs is generally very imperfect ; 
their notions of honour extremely mistaken ; and their 
objects of ambition frequently very absurd. The pro- 
babLlity then is, that the kind of cuscipline they exer- 
cise over each other will produce (when left to itself) 
a great deal of mischief; and yet this is the discip- 
line to which every child at a public school is not only 
necessarily exposed, but principally confined. Our 
objection (we again repeat) is not to the interference 
of boys in the formation of the character of boys ; 
their character, we are persuaded, will be very im- 
perfectly formed without their assistance ; but our 
objection is to that almost exclusive agency which 
they exercise in public schools. 

After having said so much in opposition to the ge- 
neral prejudice in favour of public schools, we may 
be expected to state what species of school we think 
preferable to them ; for if public schools, with all their 
disadvantagas, are the best that can actually be found, 
or easily attained^ the objections to them are certain- 
ly made to very httle purpose. 

We have no hesitation, however, in sajring, that 
that education seems to us to be the best which 
mingles a domestic with a school life ; and which 
gives to a youth the advantage which is to be derived 
from the learning of a master, and the emulation 
which results from the society or other boys, together 
with the aflfectionate vig^ance which he must experi- 
ence in the house of ms parents. But where this 
species of education, from peculiarity of circumstances 
or situation, is not attainable, we are disposed to think 
a society of twenty or thirty Doys. under the guidance 
of a learned man, and, above all, of a man df good 
sense, to be a seminary the best adapted for the edu- 
cation of youth. The numbers are sufficient to excite 
a considerable degree of emulation, to give to a boy 
some insight into the diversities or the human cha- 
racter, and to subject him to the observation and 
control of his superiors. It by no means follows, that 
a judicious man should always interfere with his au- 
thority and advice because he has always the means ; 
ne may connive at many things which ne cannot ap- 
prove, and suffer some little failures to proceed to a 
certain extent, which, ii indulged in wider limits, 
would be attended with irretnevable mischief; he 
will be aware, that his object is to fit his pupil for the 
world ; that constant control is a very bad prepara- 
tion for complete emancipation flrom all control ; that 
It is not bad policy to expose a young man, under the 
eye of superior wisdom, to some of those dangers 
which will assail him hereafter in greater number, 
and in greater strengthr-when he has only his own 
resources to depend upon. A private education, con- 
ducted upon these principles, is not calculated to gra- 
tify quickly the vanity of a parent who is blest wiUi a 
child of strong character and pre-eminent abilities i 
to be the first scholar of an obscure master, at an ob- 
scure place, is no very splendid distinction ; nor does 
it afibrd that opportunity, of which so many parents 
are desirous, of^ forming great connections for their 
children : but if the object be, to induce the young to 
love knowledge and virtue, we are indhied to suspect, 
that, for the average of human talents and characters, 
these are the situations in which such tastes will be 
the most efTectnally formed. 



TOLERATION. (Eoinbuboh Review, 1811.) 

BmU M Toleration^ m Five Euaife, tfC nggetiedftr tfts 
Conoideratitm of Lord Vieeotmt Sidmoutk, omd the XAMtal- 
ere. By PhiUgatharchea. London. 1810. 

If a prudent n^an sees a child playing with a porce- 
lain cup of great value, he takes the vessel out of his 
hand, pats him on the neod, tells him his mamma will 
be sorry if it is broken, and gently cheats him into the 
use of some less precious substitute. Why will Lord 
Sidmouth meddle with the Toleration Act, when there 
are so many other subjects in which his abilities might 
be so eminently useful— when enclosure bills are drawn 
up with such scandalous negligence — turnpike roads so 
shamefully nc§[lected — and public conveyances illiciti- 
mately loaded m the face of day, and in defiance orthe 
wisest legislative provisions? We confess our trepi- 
dation at seeing the Toleration Act in the hands of 
Lord Sidmouth ; and should be very glad if it were 
fairly back in the statute book, and the sedulity of this 
well-meaning nobleman diverted into another channel. 

The alarm and suspicion of the Dissenters upon 
these measures are wise and rational. They are nght 
to consider the Toleration Act as their pallaaium ; and 
they may be certain that in this country there is always 
a strong party ready, not only to prevent the further 
extension of tolerant principles, but to abridge (if they 
dared) their present operation within the narrowest 
limits. Whoever makes this attempt, will be sure to 
make it under professions of the most earnest regard 
for mildness and toleration, and with the strongest 
declarations of respect for Kinff William, the Rev<dtt- 
tion, and the principles which seated uie House of 
Brunswick on the throne of these realms; and then 
will follow the clauses for whipping Dissenters, im^ 
prisoning preachers, and subjecUng them to rigid 
qualifications, &c. &c. &c. The infMngement on tne 
militia acts is a mere pretence. The real object is to 
diminish the number of Dissenters from the Church of 
England, by abridging the liberties and privileges 
they now possess. This is the project which we shall 
examine, tor we sincerely believe it to be the project in 
agitation. The mode in which it is proposed to attack 
the Dissenters is, first, by exacting greater oualifica^ 
tions in their teachers ; next, by preventing tne inter* 
change or itinerancy of preachers, and fixing them to 
one spot. 

It can never, we presume, be intended to subject 
dissenting ministers to any kmd otthtoloncal exanuna- 
tion. A teacher examined in doctrinal opinions, by 
another teacher who difiers from him, is so very absurd 
a project, that we entirely acquit Lord Sidmouth of 
any hitention of this sort. We rather presume his 
lordship to mean, that a man who professes to teach 
his fellow creatures, should at least have made some 
progress in human learning; that he should not be 
wholly without education ; that he should be able at 
least to read and write. If the test is of this very 
ordinary nature, it can scarcely exclude many teachers 
of religion ; and it was hardly worth while, for the 
very insignificant diminution of numbers wnich this 
must occasion to th^ dissenting clergy, to have raised 
all the alarm which this attack upon the TolermtMO 
Act has occasioned. 

But without any reference to the ma^itude of the 
efi*ect8. is the principle right ? or. What is the meaning 
of rehgious toleration? That a man should hoUT 
without pain or penalty, any religious opinions— and 
choose for his histruction, in the business of salvation, 
any fuide whom he pleases ; care being taken that the 
teacher and the doctrine injure neither the policy nor 
the morals of the country. We maintain that perfect 
religious toleration apphes as much to the teacher ss 
to the thing taught ; and that it is quite as intoleraat 
to make a man hear Thomas, who wanu to hear John, 
as it would be to make a man profess Anninlan, who 
wished to profess Calvinistical principles. Whatii^ 
has any government to dictate to any man who mU 
guide him to heaven, any more than it nas to peraeeits 
the reliffious tenets by which he hopes to anrivo tbcml 
Ton befieve that the heretic professes doctrines mtttfdf 
incompatiUo vith the true spirit of the gospel; » 
joubomt him for this— then ycm whipped liiiii liwi 
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yon fined him— then yon put him in prison. AH this 
(lid no gocd; and for these hundred years last past, 
you have lot him alone. The heresy is now firmly 
protected by law ; and you know is must be preached : 
What matters it then, who preaches it ? U the evil 
must be communicated, the orsan and instrument 
through which it is communicated cannot be of much 
consequence. It is true, this kind of persecution 
against persons, has not been quite so much tried as 
the other against doctrines ; but the folly and inexpe- 
diency of it rest precisely upon the same grounds. 

Would it not be a singular thing if tlie trieuds of the 
Church of Enzland wore to make the most strenuous 
eti'orts to render their enemies eloquent and learned ? 
and to found places of education for dissenters i But, 
if their leamine would not be a good, why is their ic- 
norunco aneTiI? — unless it be necessarily supposed, 
that all increase of learning must bring men over to 
the Church of England ; in which supposition the Scot- 
tish and Catholic universities, and the college at Hack- 
ney, would hardly acquiesce. Ignorance surely ma- 
tnres and quickens the progress, by hisuring the dis- 
soluCion ot absurdity. Rational and learned dissenters 
reaiain : religious mobs, under some ignorant fanatic 
ot the day, become foolish overmuch — dissolve, and 
return to the Church. The Unitarian, who reads and 
writes, gets some sort of discipline, and returns no 
more 

What connection is there (as Lord Sidmouth's plan 
Awomes) between the zeal and piety required for re- 
ligious instruction, and the common attornments of 
lilemture? But it knowledge and education are re- 
quired for religious instruction^ why Jl>e content with 
the common elements of leammg f why not require 
higher attainmenu in dissenting candidates for orders ; 
and examine them in the languages in which the booiu 
of their religion are conveyed I 

A dissenting minister, of vulgar aspect and homely 
•appearance, declares that he entered into that holy 
office because he felt a call ; and a clergyman of the 
Establishment smiles at him for the declaration. But 
it should be remembered, that no minister of the Esta- 
bfishment is admitted into orders, t>efore he has been 
expressly Intenogated 1)y the bishop whether he feels 
himself called to that sacred office. The doctrine of 
callinff, or inward feeling, is quite orthodox in the En- 
glidi Church ; and, in arguhig this subject in jparlia- 
rnent, it will hardly be contended, that the Episcopa- 
lian only ia the judge when that call is genume, and 
when it Is only imaginary. 

The attempt at making the dissenthig clergy sta- 
tionary, and persecuting their circulation, appears to 
US qoite as unjust and inexpedient as the other mca- 
sne of qnalifications. It appears a gross inconsistency 
to say, ' I admit that what you are doing is legal — but 
yon must not do it thoroughly and effectually. I allow 
yon to propagate your heresy, but I object to all 
means of propogathig it which appear to be useihl and 
efiectiye/ If there are any other grounds ufMrn which 
the drculatioo of the dissenting clergy is objected to, 
1st these grounds be stated ana examined ; iNit to ob- 
ject to their circulation merely because it is the best 
method of effecthig the object which you allow them 
to effect, does appear to be rather unnatural and in- 



It is presumed, in this argument, that the only rea^ 
son urged for the prevention of itinerant preachers is. 
the increase of heresy ; for if heresy is not increased 
by it, it must be immaterial to the feelings of Lord 
Sidnionth, and of the imperial parliament, whether 
Mr. Shuflbbottom preaches at Bungay, and Mr. Ringle- 
tob at Ipswich ; or whether an artful vicissitude is 
adopted, and the order of insane predication reversed. 

But, si-pposbig all tliis new faiterference to be just, 
vlmt food will it do T You find a dissentmg prea^er, 
vliom yon have prohibited, still continuing to preach, 
m pnnching at Ealing when he ought to preach at 
MOB : his nnmber is taken, and the next morning he 
ii gemmwied. Is it believed that this description of 
Mnoos am be pnt down by fine and imprisonment ? 
Bit Am iMmid for him, and he returns from imprison- 
SMM ten tmies nt imeh songht after and as popular 
Mhtvnsbefeie. lliitiiBfeceiptformtktegafto- 



pid preacher popular, and a popular preacher more 
popular, but can nave no possmle tendency to prevent 
the mischief against which it is levelled. It is pre- 
cisely the old history of persecution against opimons 
turned into a persecution tigainst persons. The prisons 
will be filled — the enemies of the Church made ene- 
mies of the state also — and the Methodists rendered 
ten times more actively mad than they arc at present. 
This is the direct and obvious tendency of Lord Sid- 
mouth's plan. 

Nothing dies so hard and rallies so often as intolo- 
rauce. The fires arc put out, and no living nostril has 
scented the nidor of a human creature roasted for 
faith ; then, ofier this, the prison-doors were got open, 
and the chains knocked on*; and now Lord Sidmouth 
only begs that men who disagree with him in reli- 
gious opinions may be deprived of all civil offices, and 
not be allowed to near the preachers they like best. 
Chains and whips, he woula not hear oi ; but these 
mild gratifications of his bill every orthodox mind is 
surely entitled to. The hardship would indeed be 
great if a churchman were deprived of the amusement 
of putting a dissenting parses in prison. We- are con« 
vinced Lord Sidmouth is a very amiable and well-in- 
tentioned man : his error is not the error of his heart, 
but of his time, above which few men ever rise. It is 
the error of some four or five hundred thousand En- 
glish gentlemen, of decent education and worthy cha- 
racters, who conscientiously believe that they are 
punishiiag, and continuing incapacities, for the good of 
the state ; while they are, in fact (though without 
knowing it^ only gratiiying that insolence, hatred, and 
revenge, which aU human ocings are imfortunately so 
ready to feel against those who will not conform to 
their own sentiments. 

But, instead of making the dissenting churches po* 
pular, why not make the English church morepopulary 
and raise the English clergy to the privileges of the 
Dissenters ? In any parish of England, any layman or 
clergyman, by paying sixpence, can open a place of 
worsnip, — provided it be not the worship of the Church 
of Englaind. If he wishes to attack tne doctrines of 
the bishop or the incumbent, he is not compelled to 
ask the consent of any person ; but if, by any evil 
chance, he should be persuaded of the truth of those 
doctrines, and build a chapel or mount a pulpit to sup- 
port them, he is instantly put in the spiritual court ; 
for the regular incumbent, who has a legal monopoly 
of this doctrine, does not suffer any interloper; 
and without his consent, it is illegal to preach the doc- 
trines of the church within his precincts.* Now this 
appears to us a great and manifest absurdity, and a dis- 
advantage against the Established Church which very 
few establishments could bear. The persons who 
preach and who build chapels, or for whom cha- 
pels are built, among the Dissenters, are active de- 
It miirlit be siippoMd that the irenorol interefti of the 
Church would outweigh the particulmr intereits of the rector ; 
and that any clrrirvman would be flad to aee placet of wor- 
ship opened within hu pariah for the doctrine* of the Eata- 
hliahed Church. The met, however, ii exactly the reverae. 
It it i«arce1y pouible to obtain permifdon from the esta- 
blished clerfyman of the parish to open a chapel there ; and 
when it is granted, it b granted upon very hard and interested 
conditions. The parishes of Sl Oeorcfr— -of St. James— of 
Mary-le-bone— and of Sl Ann's, in Lonaoii — may, in the pa- 
rish churches, chapels of ease, and mercenary chariels, con- 
tain, perhaps, one-nundredth part of their Episcopsilian inha- 
bitants. Let the rectors, lay and clerical, meet together, and 
give notice that any clergyman of the Church of England, 
approved by the bishop, may preach there ; and we will ren- 
ture to say that places of worship capable of containing 90,000 
perM>n8 would be built within ten yeors. But, in these cases, 
the interest of the rector and of the Eaublishment is not the 
e. Achapelbekmfingtothe8wedenborgians,or MeCbod- 
ista of the New Jemasilem, was offered, two or three years 
since, in London, to a clergyman of the EstablishmeoL The 
proprietor wm thed of his irrational tenants, and wished Ibr 
better doctrine. The rector (since a dignitary) with every 
possible oompliment to the fitness of the person in 
positively reftMed the application ; and tha cfaoreh i 
the hands of the Xethodiats. No particular bUne Is 1 
by this aaeedottt, against the indlvidaal raetor. He aeted as 
DttByhavodonobelbreandsincai batthaineei 
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Tor penonBi with considerable talents for that kind 
of employment. These talents have, with them, 
their free and unbounded scope ; while in the Eng- 
lish Church they are wholly extinguished and de- 
Rtroyed. Till this evil is corrected, the church con- 
tends with fearful odds against its opponents. On the 
one side, any man who can commana the attention of 
H congregation — to wbom nature has given the animal 
and inteUectual qualifications of a preacher — such a 
man is the member of every corporation : — all impedi- 
ments are removed : — there is not a single position in 
Great Britain which he may not take, provided he is 
hostile to the Established dhurch. In the other case, 
if the Enelish Church were to breed up a Massillon or 
a BourdaToue, he finds every place occupied ; and eve- 
ry where a regular and respectable clergyman ready 
to put him in the spiritual court, if he attracts within 
his precincts, any attention to the doctrines and wor- 
ship of the Established Church. 

The necessity of having the Bishop's consent would 
prevent any improper person from preaching. That 
consent should be withhelgl, not capriciously, but for 
good and fawful cause to be assigned. . 

The profits of an incumbent proceed tnm fixed or 
voluntary contributions. The fixed could not be affect- 
ed ; and the voluntary ought to vary according to the 
exertions of the incumbent and the good will of the 
parishioners ; but, if this is wrong, pecuniary compen- 1 
sation might bo made (at the discretion of the ordina- 
rY| from the supernumerary to the regular clergyman.* 
^tich a plan, it is true, would make the Church of Eng- 
land more popuhir in its nature ; and it ought to be 
made more popular, or it will not endure for another 
half century. There are two methods ; the Church 
must be niade more popular or the Dissenters less so. 
To effect the latter object by force and restriction is 
unjust and impossible. The only remedy seems to be, 
to grant to the church the same privileges which are 
enjoyed by the Dissenters, and to excite in one party, 
that competition of talent which is of such palpable 
advantage to the other. 

A remedy suggested by some well-wishers to the 
Chnrch, is the appointment of men to benefices who 
have talents for advancing the interests of rAigion ; 
but till each particular patron can be persuaded to care 
more for the general good of the Church than for the 
particular good of the person whom he patronizes, 
little expectation of improvement can be derived from 
this quarter. 

The competition between the Established clergy, to 
which this method would give birth, would throw the 
incumbent in the back-ground only when he was unfit 
to stand forward, — immoral, negligent, or stupid. His 
income would still remain ; and if his infiuence were 
superseded by a man of better qualities and attain- 
ments, the general good of the Establishment would 
be consulted by the change. The beneficed clergyman 
would always come to the contest with great advan- 
tages; and his deficiencies must be very great indeed, 
if he lost the esteem of his parishioners. But the con- 
test would rarely or ever take place, where the friends 
of the Establishment were not numerous enough for all. 
At present, the selfish incumbent, who cannot accom- 
mooate the fiftieth part of his parishioners, is deter- 
mined that no one else shall do it for him. It is in 
such situations that the benefit to the establishment 
woold be greatest, and the injury to the appointed 
minister none at all. 

We bcff of men of sense to reflect , that the question is 
not whether they wish the English Church to stand as 
it now is, but wnother the English Church can stand 
as it now is ; and whether the moderate activity here 
reeonunented is not the minininn of exertion necessary 
for itspreserratioB. At the same time we hope no* 
bodj wul rate oar sagacity so very low as to imagine 
we naye much hope that any measure of the kind will 
eyei be adopted. AU eatablUknunU dU of dignity, 
Thej are too proud to think themselyes ul, and to 
takeaUttlephyBie. 

I To showthat we have not misstated the obstinacy 
AT the co n s ci en c e of sectaries, and tlie spirit -wiOk 

i *^iti^Amk0nga»cmiimmh€U»rtb9iing. 



which they will meet the regnlations of Lord Sid 
mouth, we will lay before our readen the sentiments 
of Philagatharches — a stem subacid Dissenter. 



*I ihall not enter into a compreheniive diaeunion of dM 
nature of a call to the ministerial office; but deduce my pro- 
position from a sentiment admitted equally by confonniats 
and non-coufomiista. It is essential to the nature of a call to 
preach " that a num be moved by the Holy Ghost to enter apoa 
the work of the ministry:" and if the Spirit of God act pow- 
erAiUy upon his heart to constrain him to appear as a pnblie 
teacher of religion, who shall command him to desist 1 We 
have seen that the sanction of the mafistrate can tire bo 
authority to preach the gospel; and if he were to fitrbid oar 
exertions, we must persist in the work: we dare not relinqaiak 
a task that God has required us to perform; we cannot kittn 
our consciences in peace, if our lips are closed in silence, while 
the Holy Ghost is moving our hearts to proclaim the tidings of 
salvation: *'Yea, woe is unto me," saith Sl Pnil, **if I praaek 
not the gospel." Thus, when the Jewish priests had taken 
Peter and John into custody, and after esamining them eon- 
cerning their doctrine, "commanded them not to speak at all, 
nor to teach in the namcof Jnsus," these apostolical champkMs 
of the cross undauntedly replied, "Whether it be right ill the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, Judfs 
ye; for we cannot but speak the things which we have smb 
and heard." Thus, also, in our day, when the Holy Ghoit 
excites a man to preach the gospel to his fellow sinners, his 
lucMage is sanctioned by an authority which is **fkr aboTS ill 
principality and power ; and consequently, neither needs tho 
approbation of subordinate rulers, nor admits of revocatioa by 
their countennanding edicts. 

'3dly. He who receives a license should not expect to derive 
tnym it a testimony of qualification to preach. 

*It would be grossly absurd to seek a tostimoov of this de» 
scription from any single individual, even though bo were an 
experienced veteran in the service of C&rist; for all are &llibls| 
and under some unAivourableprepoasessiou,even the wisest or 
the best of men might give an erroneous decision upea Om 
case. But this observation will gain additional force wbea we 
supiNMe the power of judging transferred to the persui ctf tiM 
magistrate. We caii not presume that a civil ruler and 
as much of theology as a minister of the |[oepeL His ■ 
duties prevent him from critically investigating qnestioDs i _ 
divinity; and confine his attention to that particnlar depart* 
ment which society has deputed him to occupy; and h 
expect at his hands a testimony of (||ualincatioo to _ 
would be almost as ludicrous as to require an obacors obuntfy 
curate to fill the office of Lord Chancellor. 

*But again— admitting that a magistrate who Is i 
by the sovereign to issue forth licenses to dissenttng BinlstenL 
is competent to the task of judging of their natural and acqnfarM 
abilities, it must still remain a doubtflil question whether thogf 
are moved to preach by the influences of the Holy Ghost : §mt 
it is the prerogative erf" God alone to ** search the heart aad tay 
the reins " of the children of men. Consequently, after evety 
effort of the ruling powers to assume to themselves the rigirt of 
judging whether a man be or be not qualified to preach 
most essential property of the call must remain to be ^ 
mined by the conscience of the individuaL 

*It is forther worthy of observation that the taleata of m 
preacher may be acceptable to many persons, if not to lilm wkn 
issues the license. The taste of a person thus Ugh ia oAos 
may be too refined to derive gratification from any but the moat 
learned, intelligent, and accomplished preachers. Tet, as Htm 
gospel is sent to the poor as well as to the rieh, perhaps hmk^ 
dreds of preachers may be highly acceptable, much iisKumedL 



if preachers may be highly acceptable, i 
and eminently useftil in thefar respective circles, who woald W 
despised as men of mean attainments by <Mie whose adad li 
well ...... 



stored with literature, and cultivated by scieace. 
these remarks I infer, that a man's own JudgiaeBt must be Um 
criterion, in determiaing what line of conduct to pursue beftrs 
he begins to preach : and the opinion of the people to whosi he 
ministersonust determine whether it be desirable that Iwsfaoidi 
continue to fill their pulpit.*— <168— ITS.) 

The sentiments of Philagatharches are ezpiessed 
stUl more strongly in a subsequent passage. 



Here a question oiay arise— what line of eondact tnasri 

annisterB ought to pursue, if laws were to be enaetadi 

forbidding either all dlsMnttngaiinisterB to preach, or oolj l^f 



entiousi 



>, if laws were to be enaetedi 
nisters to preach, or oolj hqf 
preachers; or fi»rfolddlBg to preach in an nnlicenied plaee{ sS 
the saflM time fiMhidding to fieeace persons and plaeei, tjimft 
under such seearitjas the property otf the parties woold aai 
meet, or uader HmHalions to which their conscjeao 
not secede. What has beea advanced eught to t 
every coarideratiOB of teo^Hiral interest; andlftkeevttg 
of perseeatioB were to appiMir-agaia, I pray God that we I 
ail be foithlU tofihn wko has eallei as to preaoh dM gc 

1, 1st «■ coatiaae to prsaeki ff fnsfir 
ia preaeUBff ( aad wlNtf 
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ehareh eren withfai tbe prMincts of the gaol. IIr, who hy 
t2iaM x?rJoiu exertions, becoinrs the honoured inntrumeat of 
coaTertiDf one hianer unto God^ will find tiiut Kindle xeal to 
hu minuterUl labonra an ample compensation for all his suf- 
fering:*, lu this manner the venerable apostle of the Gentiles 
both avowed and proved his sincere nttnclimput to the came in 
which he had embarked:— "The Huly Ghoi>t wituca»etli in 
erery city, that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of 
Chese things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, 
•o that I might finish my course with joy, and the minixtry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 
of the irroce uf God.** 

*In the early ageiof Chrirtianity martynlom was considered 
■n eminent honour; and many of the primitive Christians 
thrust themselves upon the notice of their heathen penM^rutors, 
that they might be brought to suffer in the cause of that Re- 
deemer whom they ardently loved. In the present «lay Chris- 
tians in general incline tu estimate such rash arrlour as a spe- 
cies of enthusiasm, and l^cl no disposition to court the horrors 
of pereecation; yet if such dark and tremendous days were to 
return in this are of the world, ministers shuuM retain their 
■tatioas; they should be true to their charge; they should 
eoatinue their ministrations, each man in his sphere, shining 
with all tbe lustre of genuine godliness, to dlnpei the gloom in 
which the aaiion would then be enveloped. If this line of 
eoodact were to be adopted, and acted upon with decision, the 
eaoM of piety, of non-conformity, and of itinerant preachings 
mast eventually triumph. All the gaols in the country would 
■peedily be filled: those houses of correction which wore 
creetod for the chastisement of the vicious in the community, 
would be replenished with thousands of the most pious, active, 
aad useful men in the kingdom, whoso characters are held in 
general esteeno. But the ultimate result of such despotic pro- 
coodiagais beyond the keu of hnmun prescience: probably, 
appeals to the public and to the legislature would teem from 
tha Pc^*** uid, under such circunutances, might diflTuse a 
ffanuatJoaary spirit throughout the country.'— (339— 343^) 

We quote these opinions at length, not because 
they are the opinions of Pliiiagatharches, but because 
we are confident that they are the opinions of ten 
thousand hot-headed fanatics, and that they would 
finnlj and conscientiously be acted upon. 

Phiiagatharches is an instance (not uncommon^ we 
aie sorry to say, even among the most rational ot the 
Protestant Dissenters) of a love of toleration com- 
bined with a love of persecution. He is a Dissenter, 
■nd earnestly demands religious liberty for that body 
of men ; but as for the Catholics, he would not only 
eontmne their present disabilities, but load them with 
every new one that cotild be conceived. He expressly 
lays that an Atheist or a Deist may be allowed to 
pfopagate their doctrines, but not a Catholic; and 
then proceeds with all the customary trash against 
that sect which nine schoolboys out or ten now know 
bow to refote. So it is with Phiiagatharches , — so it 
is with weali men in every sect. It has ever been our 
oliject, and (in spite of misrepresentation and abuse) 
ever shall be onr object, to put down this spirit — to 
protect the true interests, and to difiuse the true spi- 
rit, of toleration. To a well-supported national Estab- 
UsDment, effectually dischargmg its duties, we are 
Teiy sincere friends. If any man, after he has paid 
hb cootribution to this great security for the existence 
^t religion in any siiapc, chooses to adopt a religion 
of his own, that man should be permitted to do so 
without let, molestation, or disqualiflcation for any of 
the offices of life. We apologize to men of sense for 
MAtiments so trite ; and patiently endure the anger 
wlikh they will excite among those with whom they 
win pass for ori^nal. 
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^ nmdietai0» rf Mr. Fot^s HUtwif of tk* EmHy Pari tf ike 
Mtigu 9/JaMU tk€ Stcond, By Samuel Heywood, Boijeant- 
al-Cnr. Loadoa. JohnMMi * Co. 1811. 

Tbouob Mr. Fbx's history was of course, as much 
OMi to aaimadversion and rebuke as any otner book, 
the task, we think, would have become any other per- 
mam. better than Mr. Rose. The whole of Mr. Fox*s 
mk was spent in oppposing the profligacT and expo- 
ring the ignorance of nis own court. In the first half 
mimM poutkal career, while Lord North was losing 
nA in the latter half, while Mr. Vitt was 
I, the oreatnres of the goremment were 

B 



eternally exposed to the attacks of this discerning, 
dauntless, and most powerful speaker. Folly a^ 
corruption never had a more terrible enemy m the 
finglisti House of Commons— one whom it was so im- 
possible to bril>e, so hopeless to elude, and so difficult 
to answer. Now it so happened, that, during the 
whole of this perind, the historical critic of Mr. Fox 
was employed in subordinate offices of government ;— 
that the detail of taxes passed through his hands ; — 
that he amassed a large fortune by those occupations ; 
and that both in the measures which he supported, 
and in the friends from whose patronage he receivea 
his emoluments, he was completely and perpetually 
oinwsed to Mr. Fox. 

Again, it must be remembered, that very peat peo- 
ple have very long memories for the injuries wnich 
they receive, or which they think they receive. No 
speculation was so good, therefore, as to vilifv the 
memory of Mr. Fox— nothing so deUcious as to lower 
him in the public estimation — no service so likely to 
be well rewarded — so eminently grateM to those of 
whose favour Mr. Rose had so often tasted the sweets, 
and of the value of whose patronage he must, flrom 
lone experience, have been so thoroughly aware. 

We are almost inclined to think that we might at 
one time have worked ourselves up to suspect Mr. 
Rose of being actuated by some of these motives :-— 
not because we have any reason to think worse of 
that gentleman than of most of his political associates, 
but merely because it seemed to us so very probable 
that ho should have been so influenced. Our suspi- 
cions, however, were entirely removed by the fre- 
quency and violence of his own protestations. He 
vows so solemnly that he has no bad motive in writins 
his critique, that we find it impossible to withhold 
our belie fin his purity. But Mr. Rose does not trust 
to his ])rotestations alone. He is not satisfied with 
assurances that he did not write Ms book Arnm any 
bad motive, but he informs us that his motive was ex^ 
cellent, and is even obliging enough to teU us what 
that motive was. The Earl of Marcnmont. it seems, 
was Mr. Rose's friend. To Mr. Rose he left his 
manuscripts; and among these manuscripts was a 
narrative written by Sir Patrick Hume, an ancestor of 
the Earl of Marcnmont, and one or the leaders in 
Argyle's rebellion. Of Sir Patrick Hume. Mr. Rose 
conceives (a little erroneously to be sure, out he as- 
sures us he does conceive) Mr. Fox to have spoken 
disrespectfully ; and the case comes out, therefore, as 
clearly as possible, as follows. 

Sir Patrick was the progenitor, and Mr. Rose was 
the Ariend and sole executor, of the Earl of Blaveh- 
mont ; and therefore, says Mr. Rose, I consider it as 
a tacrtd duty to vindicate the character of Sir Patrick, 
and. for that purpose, to publish a long and elaborate 
critique upon all the doctrines and statements containp 
ed in Mr. Fox's history .' This appears to ns abont 
as satisfactory an explanation of Mr. Rose's author- 
ship, as the exclamation of the traveller was of the 
name of Stony Stratford. 

Before Mr. Rose gave way to this intense value for 
Sir Patrick, and resolved to write a book, he should 
have inquired what accurate men there were abont in 
society : and if he had once received the slightest no- 
tice of the existence of Mr.SamuelHeywoo^ serjeant- 
at-law, we are convinced he would nave transfUsed 
into his own will and testament the feelings he deri- 
ved from that of Lord Marchmont, and devolved upon 
another executor the sacred and dangerous duty of 
vindicating Sir Patrick Hume. 

The life of Mr. Rose has been principally employed 
in the painful, yet perhaps necessary, duty of increa- 
sing the burdens or his fellow creatures. It has been 
a life of detail, onerous to the subject — onerous and 
lucrative to himself. It would be unfair to expect 
Irom one thus occupied any great depth of though, 
or any remarkable graces or composition ; bat we haw 
a fair right to look for habits of patient research and 
scrupulous accuracy. We misht naturally expect in^ 
dustry in collecting fscts, and fidelity in qnoting them 
and liope, in the absence of conunandmg genius, to 
receive a compensation (torn thA iun»\asBfi^ viJk 
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cue, oar subsequent remarks will enable the reader to 
judge. Wc shall not extend them to any great length , 
as vre have be lore treated on the sanio subject in our 
review of Mr. Rose's work. Our great object at pre- 
sent is to abridge the obser\'ations of Sergc&nt Ilcy- 
wood. For Serjeant Ilcy-wood, though a most resjject- 
able, honest, and ciilighicnfdnian, really docs require 
an abridger. He has not the talent of saying whut ho 
has to say quickly ; nor is he aware that brevity is in j 
writing what charity is to all othor virtues. Kighl> 
eousness is worth nothing without the one, nor author- ! 
■hip without the other. But whoever will forgive 
this little defect will find in all his productions great 
learning, immaculate honesty, and the most scrupulous 
accuracy. Whatever detections of Mr. Rose's inac- 
curacies are made in this Review arc to be entirely 
given to him ; and we confess ourselves quite aston- 
ished at their number and extent. 

'Among the modes of doitroying pcrroni (nyx Mr. Fox, 
pw li,) in luch a situation (i c monarchi dppoced), t\\m can 
M little doubt but thftt udopted by Cromw(>ll nnd his iidhc- 
rents i$ the Utut diMkonourable. Edward II., Ricliard II., 
Henry IV., Edward V^ had non« of tlieni survived their de- 
posal; but this was the fim instance, in our history at IkosI, 
when of such an act it could bo truly said it was not done iu 
aeorner.' 

What Mr. Rose can find in this sentiment to quar- 
rel with, wc are utterly at a loss to conceive. If a 
human being is to be put to death unjustly, is it no 
mitigation of such a lot that the death shoula be pub- 
lic 7 Is any thing better calculated to prevent secret 
torture and cruelty? And would Mr. Rose, in mercy 
to Charles, have preferred that red-hot iron should 
have been secretly thrust into his entrails ? — nr that 
he should have disappeared as Pichegru and Toussaint 
have disappeared in our times ? The periods of the 
Edwards and Henrys were, it is true, oarbarous pe- 
riods : but this is the very argument Mr. Fox uses. 
All these murdcrs; he contends, were immoral and 
bad ; but that where the manner was the least objec- 
tionable, was the murder of Charles the First — ^be- 
cause it was public. And can any human being doubt. 
in the first place, that these crimes would be marked 
by less intense cruelty if they were public, and, se- 
condly, that they would become less frequent, where 
the perpetrators incurred responsibility, than if they 
were committed by an uncertain hand in secrecy and 
concealment ? There never was, in short, not only a 
more innocent, but a more obvious sentiment ; and to 
object to it in the manner which Mr. Rose has done, 
is surely to love Sir Patrick Hume too much, — if tliere 
can be any excess in so very commendable a passion 
in the breast of a sole executor. 

Mr. Fox proceeds to observe, that ' he who has dis- 
CQssed this subject with foreigners, must have observ- 
ed, tliat the act of the execution of Charles, even in 
the minds of those who condemn it, excites more ad- 
miration than disgust.' If the sentiment is bad, let 
those who feel it answer for it. Mr. Fox only asserts 
the fact, and explains, without justifying it. The only 
question (as concerns Mr. Fox) is, whether such is, 
or is not. the feeling of foreigners ; and whether that 
feeling (if it exists) is rightly explained? We have 
no doubt either of the fact or of the explanation. The 
conduct of CromweU and his associates, was not to be 
excused in the main act ; but, in the manner, it wa$ 
magnanimous. And among the servile nations of the 
Contment. it must naturally excite a feeling of joy and 
wonder, tnat the power of the, people had for once 
been felt, and so memorable a lesson read to those 
whom they must naturally consider as the great op- 
pressors of mankind. 

The most unjustifiable point of Mr. Rose's accusa- 
tion, however, is still to come. < If such high praise,' 
nys that gentleman, * was, in the judgment of Mr. 
Far, due to Cromwell for the publicity of the proceed- 
Sngv agahist the Idng^ how would he have found lan- 
guage sufllclently cocmendatory to express his admi- 
ntion of the magnanimity of those who brought Lewis 
the Sixteenth to an open trial?' Mr. Rose accuses 
Mr. Fbx, then, of approving the execution of Lewis 
ite Oxtemth: bat, on the 20th of December, 1792, 



Mr. Fox said, in the House of Common in the pre* 
tence of Mr. Rose^ 

• Thp proTP^dinjfs with respitct to thf royal fkmily of France, 
are t-o far from beiup magnanimity, justice, or mercy, th»t they 
an« Hirrotly th»* reviTfe ; they are illjll^tlcf^ cruelly, and iiu>il- 
l:iuiiiiitv.' ' Aii'l after wards declarejf his wi^h for au iiddrer > to 
hi« i:inj'»My, !« whi.hhe wouW mid mi expn-Mion * of uur ain 
horinue «»lthc proco'dinijM aguinnt thr» ro> al i'amily of France, 
in whirh, 1 hsivu no doubt, we situll bn mpport-d by tho whole 
ciKintry. If there ran be auy meBn* fcu>rpe*ted that will Im 
b»'»!er adapted to prodiirr the unuuimoiu concurrence of thu 
Ilouor, and of all the country, wiih rntjwct to the measure uow 
undi.fr con«ileraiion iu Fari«, I should l>e oblijred to sny per- 
£OU for his better siiirf extion up<>n the subject ' Theii, aAer 
stating that such addresn. especially if the Lords joined in it, 
must huve a deci^ive iutlnenco in France, he added, *Iha\e 
said thus much in order to contradict one of the mowt cruel 
inisrepreHontntionn of what 1 have before isaid in our late uc- 
bati's ; aii«l that my luuguape may not be interpreted from Ihe 
manner in which other pentlemen have chosen to answer it. 1 
have cpokeu the genuine sentiments of my heart, and I anjf> 
iou»>ly wii»h the Hirtjse to com^ to M>me refolutiou inion the sub- 
ject.» And on tlie following day, when a copy of instructiotta 
sent to Earl (Sower, signifying that he shouhl leave Paria, wa« 
laid iHjforo the llouw cf Commonii, Mr. Fox said, • he had heard 
at said, that tho proceedings againict the King of France are 
unnecesrarv. lie would go a great deal farther, and say, be 
believed them to be highly uiy ust ; and not only repugnant to 
all the common feeling* of mankind, but also contrary to all Use 
fundamenUl principles of law.'— (p. SO, 21.) 

On Monday the 28th January, he said, 

> With regard to that part of the communication tnm his 
miOesty, which related to the late delesuble scene exhibited 
in a neighbouring country, lie could not suppose there were 
two opinions in that House ; he knew they were all ready to 
declnro tlieir abhorrence of that abominable proceodiug.'— 
(p. 21.) 

Two days afterwards, iu the debate on the message, 
Mr. Fox pronoimced the coiidenmation and execution 
of the king to be 

—•an act as disgraceftil as any that history recorded: and 
whatever opinions he might at any time have expressed in pri- 
vate converitatjon, he had expressed none certainly in that 
House on the justice of bringing kings to trial : revenge beiag 
unjustifiable, and punishment useless, where it could not o|>er- 
ate either by way of prevention or example ; he did not view 
with less detestation the iqjustice and inhumanity that had 
been committed towards that unhappy monarch. Not only 
were the rules of criminal justice— nife^ that more than wf 
other ought to be i.trictly observed— violated with respect te 
him : not only was he tried and ccHidemned without eaislinff 
law, to which he was perKOiially amenable, and even contraiy 
to laws that did actually exiFt, but the degrading circumstaa 
ocsof hisimprisoumcut, the unnecepsary and insulting aaperitj 
with which he had been treated, ike toUd wont •/ repmhhem 
mtignamiwuty in tkt whole trmuurtion, (for even hi that Hoois 
it could be no offence to say, that there might be such a cUnf 
as magnanimity in a republic,) added every aggrarmtion tn thf 
inhumanity and injustice.* 

That Mr. Fox had held this language in the House 
of Conmions, Mr. Rose knew perfectly well, when be 
accused that gentleman of approving the murder of the 
King of France. Whatever be the faults impioted to 
Mr. Fox. duplicity and hypocrisy were never amoag 
the number ; and no human bemg ever doubted bat 
that Mr. Fox, in this instance, snoke his real senti- 
ments : but the love of Sir Patrick Hume is an ove^ 
whelming passion ; and no man who gives way to it, 
can ever say into what excesses he may be humed. 
Non eimul cuiquam conceditury amare ef eapere. 

The next point upon which Sergeant Heywood at- 
tacks Mr. Rose, is that of Genend Monk. Mr. Fox 
says of Monk, * that he acquiesced in the insuh so 
meanly put upon the illustrious corpse of Blake, under 
whose auspices imd command he had performed ths 
most creditable services of his life.' This story, Mr. 
Rose says, rests upon the authority of Neale, in hu 
History of the Puritans. This is the first of many 
bhmders made by Mr. Rose upon this particular topic : 



taken up, and, with othe 

gard'e ehurch-ywd adjomhw, near to the back door of 
one of the prebendaries of Westmmster, in irMcft pHMi 
U note remainethy enjoying no other 
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wbat it mred bj its TaloaTi which time itself can 
haidlr efiace.' fiiiit the difficulty is to fiiid how the 
deaial of Mr. Rose aficcts Mr. Fox^b assertion. Mr. 
those admits that Blake's body was dug up by an order 
of the Icing ; and does not deny that it was done with 
the acquiescence of Monk. But if this be the case, 
Mr. Fox's position that Blake was insulted, and that 
Monk acquiesced hi the insult, is clearly made out. 
Nor has Mr. Rose the shadow of an authority for say- 
ing th9t the corpse of Blake was reinterred uitk great 
deeorttm. Kennet is silent upon the subject. Wchave 
already given Sergeant Heywood's quotation from 
Anthony Wood ; and this statement, for the present, 
rests entirely upon the assertion of Mr. Rose ; ana 
upon that basis wiM remain to all eternity. 

Mr. Rose, who, we must say, on all occasions, 
through the whole of this book, makes the greatest 
parade of his accuracy, states tliat the bodies of 
Cramwelly Ireton, and Blake, were taken up at the 
tame time ; whereas the fact is, that those of Crom- 
well and Ireton were taken up on the 26th of January, 
lad that of BUke on the lOth of September, nearly 
nine months afterwards. It may api>ear friTolous to 
notice such errors as these ; but they lead to Tery 
strong suspicions hi a critic of history and of histori- 
ans. They show that those habits of punctuality, on 
the faith of which he demands imphcit confidence 
tzam his readers, really do not exist ; they prove that 
such a writer will be exact only when he thinks the 
occasion of importance ; and as ne himself is the only 
judge of that importance, it is necessary to examine 
his proofs in every instance, and impossible to trust 
him anywhere. 

Mr. Rose remarks that, in the weekly paper entitled 
Mercurius Rusticus, Number 4, where an account is 
given of the disinterment of Cromwell and Ireton, not 
a syllable is said respecting the corpse of Blake. Tliis 
is very true ; but the reason (which does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Rose) is, that Blake's corpse 
was noi touched till aix months afterwards. This is 
really a little too much. That Mr. Rose should ^uit 
his usual nursalts, erect himself into an histoncal 
cTitiCy percn upon the body of the dead lion, impugn 
the accuracy of one of the greatest, as well as most 
accnrate men of his time — and himself be guilty of 
such ROSS and unpardonable negligence, looks so very 
much like an insensibility to shame, that we should be 
loth to characterize his conduct by the severe epithets 
which it appears to merit, and which, we are quite 
certain, Sir Patrick, the dcfendee, would have been 
the first to bestow upon it. 

The next passage In Mr. Fox's work objected to, is 
that which charges Monk, at the trial of Argyle, * with 
having producea letters of friendship and confidence 
to take away the life of a nobleman, in the zeal and 
cordiality of whose co-operation with him, proved by 
such documents, was the chief ground of his execu- 
tioD.' This accusation, says Mr. Rose, rests upon the 
sole anthority of Bishop Burnet ; and yet no sooner 
lias he said this, than he tells us, Mr. Laing considers 
the bishop's authority to be confirmed by Cunningham 
and Bailne, both contemporary writers. Into Cun- 
ningham or Baillie Mr. Rose never loolu to see whe- 
ther or not they do really confirm the authority of the 
bishop; and so sross is his negligence, that the very 
misprmt from Bfr. Lahig's work is copied, and page 
431 of Baillie is cited instead of 45 1 . If Mr. Rose had 
really taken the trouble of referring to these books, 
all doubt of the meanness and guut of Monk must 
have been instantly removed. ' Monk was moved,' 
says Baillie, * to wend down four or five of Argyle^s let- 
ten to kbnMdfand others j promising his full compliance 
vQh them, that the king should not reprieve him.* Bail' 



Us Iwad.' — Cunningham^s History j i. p. 13. 

Would it have been more tlian common decency re- 
mbed, if Mr. Rose, who had been apprised of the ex- 
ntenee of these authorities, had had recourse to them, 
befSno he impugned the authority of Mr. Foxf Or is 
h possibiB to read, withoot some jportion of contempt, 
tbu doToiIy ud rndfliwit comcior of suppowd inao- 



curacies in a man . not only so much greater than him* 
self m his general nature, but a man who, as it turns 
out, excels Mr. Rose in his own little art of lookmg, 
searching, and comparing and is as much his supe- 
rior in the retail qualities which small people arrogate 
to themselves, as he was in every commanding faculty 
to the rest of his fellow creatures ? 
Mr. Rose searches Thurloe's State Papers ; but Ser- 

i'eant Hey wood searches them after Mr. Rose : and, 
»v a series of the plainest references, proves the prob- 
aoiiity there is that Argyle did receive letters which 
might materially have affected his life. 

To Monk's duplicity of conduct may be principally 
attributed the acstruction of his friends, who were 
prevented, by their confidence in him, from talcing 
measures to secure themselves. He selected those 
amon^ them whom he thought fit for trials- sat as a 
commissioner up<m their trial-~and interfered not to 
save the lives even of those with whom he had lived 
in the habits of the greatest Idndness. 

*I cannot,* laya a witnens of the moit nnqoeatioBable antho- 
rity, 'I cannot forget one postage that Ismo. Monk and hia 
wins, before they were moved to the Tower, while they were 
>et prisoner* at Lambeth Honae, came one evening to the 
garden, and canted them to be brought down, only to atare at 
them ; which wasanch a barbarism, for that man who betrayed 
80 many poor men to death and miaery, that never hurt him, 
but had honoured him, and tnuted their Uvea and intereata with 
him, to glut hi* bloody eyea with beholding them in their bon- 
dage, aa no frtory can parallel the inhumanity od*— <p. 83.>^ 
Hmtekinton's Memoirs, 378. 

This, however, is the man whom Mr. Fox, at the 
distance of a century and a lialf, may not mark with 
infamy, without incurrmg, f^om the candour of Mr 
Rose, the imputation of republican principles ;^-'as if 
attacnment to monarchy could have justified, in Monk, 
the coldness, cruelty, and treachery of his character, 
— as if the historian became the advocate, or the ene- 
my of any form of government, by praising the good, 
or blaming the bad men which it might produce. Ser- 
jeant Heywood sums up the whole article as follows : 

' Having examined and commented upon the evidence pro- 
duced by Mr. Roae, than which " it la hardly poaaible,^ ho 
aayH, " to conceive that stronger could be formed in any caae 
to eftablish a ne^tivo,** we now aafely aaaert that Mr. Fox had 
Ailly informed himself uimn the subject before he wrote, and 
was amply juftified in the condemnation of Monk, and tlM 
conaeiiuent severe conaurea ui)on him. It haa been already 
demonstrated that the character of Monk had been truly gi- 
ven, when of him he aaid, ** the army had fallen into the handa 
of one than whom a baaor could not be found in ita loweat 
ranks.'* The tranaactiona between him and Argyle for a cer- 
tain period of time were such aa muat naturally, if not necea- 
sarily, have led them into an epiatolary correspondence } and 
it waa in exact conformity withMonk'a character and eondnet 
to the regicides, that he should betray the letters written to 
him, in order to destroy a man whom he had, in the latter 
part of his command in Scotland, both feared and hated. If 
the fact of tJie production of these letters had atood morely on 
Bishop Burnet, we have seen that nothing has been produced 
by Mr. Roan and I>r. Campbell to impeacn it ; on the contra- 
ry, an inquiry into the authorities and documents they have 
cited, strongly confirm h. But, aa before observed, it ia a aur- 
prialng instance of Mr. Rose's indolence, that he should atats 
the question to depend now, aa it did in Dr. Campbell's tisM^ 
on tne bishop's authority solely. But that authority is, ia 
itself, no light one. Burnet was almost eighteen years of age 
at the time of Argyle's trial ; he waa never an unobaerriog 
spectator of public events ; he was probably at Edinburgh, 
and, for some years afterwards, remained in Scotland, with 
ample means of information reelecting evenU which had 
taken place so recently. Baillie seems also to have been upon 
the spot, and expreaaly confirms the teetimony of BumeC To 
these must be added Cunningham, who. writing as a person 
jmrfocUy acquainted with the circumstances of the tranaae- 
tion, sa}'s it was owing to the interforence of Monk, who had 
been his great friend hi OUver's time, that he was sent back to 
Scotland, and brought to trial; and that he was eondemned 
chiefly by hb diseoveriea. We may now ask, where if tho 
improbability of this story, when related of such a maaf and 
what ground there ia for not giring credit to a foct attested by 
three witnesaea of veracity, each writing at .a distance, and 
separate fi«m each other f In this instance Bishop Burnet is 
so confirmed, that no reasonable being who will attend to tho 
subject, can doubt of the fhct he relates being true ; and wo 
ahall hereafter prove that the general iamnution aninst his 
accuracy BMde oy Mr. Rosa is totally without foundattoo. If 
Iheta so piovwi are sot to ba «ndilbsl,UM»SHHk wsfi|>aEi 
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Mida their pent, md vfwj Bum mutt content UmMlf with tho 
•ennty pittanoe of knowlodfe he majr be able to collect for 
kimwli in the very limited sphere of his own immediate obaer- 



a.'— (p. 86-88.) 
This, we think, is condusiTe enough : but -we are 
liappy to be enabled, out of our own store, to set this 
pan of the question finally to rest, by an authority 
which Mr. Rose himself will probably admit to be de- 
cisive. Sir George Mackenzie, the great tory lawyer 
of Scotland in that day, and Lord Advocate to Charles 
II., through the greater part of his reign, was the lead- 
ingcounsel for Argyle on the trial alluded to. In 
1678, this learned person, who was then Lord Advo- 
cate to Charles, puolished an elaborate treatise on the 
criminal law of Scotland ; in which, when treating of 
probation, or evidence, he observes, that missive let- 
ters, not written, but only signed by the party, should 
not be received in evidence ; and immediately adds, 
< And yet the Marquis of Argyle tnu convict of treason 

VPOH LETTEKS WRITTEH BT HIM TO GENEKAL MoNK ; 

these letters being only subscribed by him, and not 
holograph, and the subscription being proved per com- 
paraiionem Werarum^ whicn were very hard m other 
cases,' kc.—MackenjHe*e CriminaUf first edit. p. 624, 
Part II. tit. S6, § 3. Now this, we conceive, is neither 
more nor less than a solemn professional report of the 
caae|— and leaves just as little room for doubt as to 
the net, as if the original record of the trial had been 
recovered. 

Mr. Rose next objects to Mr. Fox's assertion, that 
« the kmg kept from nis cabal ministry the real state of 
his connection with France — and from some of them 
the secret of what he was pleased to call his religion ; ' 
and Mr. Fox doubts whether to attribute this conduct 
to the habitual treachery of Charles, or to an appre- 
hension that his ministers might demand for tnem- 
■elves some shore of the French money ; which he was 
miwiUing to give them. In answer to this conjecture, 
Mr. Rose quotes Barillon's Letters to Lewis XI V. to 
show that Charles's ministers were fully apprised of 
his money transactions with France. The letters so 
quoted were, however, written uven years after the 
cabal ministry tcere in potcvr— for Barillon did not come 
to England as Ambassador till 1677--and these letters 
were not written till after that period. Poor Sir Pat- 
rick— It was for thee and thy defence this book was 
written II!! 

Mr. Fox has said, that fW)m some of the ministers 
of the cabal the secret of Charles's religion was con- 
cealed. It was known to Arlington, admitted by Mr. 
Rose to be a concealed Catholic ; it was known to 
Caiffoid, an avowed Catholic : Mr. Rose admiu it not 
to have been known to Buckhigham, though he ex- 
plains the reserve, in respect to him. in a different 
way. He has not, however, attemptedf to prove that 
Lauderdale or Ashley were consulted ;— on the con- 
tnry, in Colbert's letter of the 35th August, 1670, ci- 
ted by Mr. Rose, it is stated that Charles had proposed 
the traUisimuli. which should be a repetition of the 
fonner one in all things, except the article relative to 
the king's declaring himself a Catholic, and that the 
Protedant ministers, Buckingham, Ashley, Cooper, and 
Lauderdale, should be brought to be parties to it :— 
Gn there be a stronger proof (asks Serjeant Hey- 
iniod), that they were ignorant of the same treaty 
made the year before, and remainhig then hi force f 
Historical research is certainly not the peculiar talent 
of Mr. Rose ; and as for the official accuracy of which 
he is so apt to boast, we would have Mr. Rose to re- 
member, that the term oJUcial accuracy has of late 
days become one of very ambiguous import. Mr. 
Rose, we can see, would imply by it the highest pos- 
sible accuracy--4w we see office pens advertised in the 
window of a shop, by way of excellence. The public 
reports of those, however, who have been appointed 
to look into the manner in which public offices are 
conducted, by no means justify this usage of the 
^enn h-and we are not without apprehensions, that 
Dutch poUteness, Carthaginian faith, Boeotian genius, 
ud official accuracy, may be terms equally current in 
the world ; and that Mr. Rose may, without faitendhig 
It^ have contributed to make this valuable addition to 
fme mame of ifar JiaaicMl pktBam)kB9f 



Speaking of the early part of James't reign, Mr. Fax 
says, it is by no means certain that he had yet thoughts 
of obtaining for his religion any thing more than a 
complete toleration ; and if Mr. Rose had understood 
the meaning of the French word itabUssement^ one of 
his many incorrect corrections of Mr. Fox mignt have 
been spared. A system of religion is said to be esub- 
lished when it is enacted and endowed by Parliament ; 
but a toleration (as Serjeant Heywood observes) is 
established when it is recognized and protected by the 
supreme power. And in the letters of Barillon^ to 
which Mr. Rose refers for tho justification of his at- 
tack upon Mr. Fox, it is quite manifest that it is in this 
latter sense that the word itablissement is used ; an^ 
that the object in view was, not the substitution of the 
Catholic rehgion for the Established Church, but mere- 
ly its toleration. In the first letter cited by Mr. Rose, 
James says, that < he knew well he should never be in 
safety unless liberty of conscience for them should be 
fully established in England.' The letter of the 24th 



exercise of the Catholic reli^on. The world are so in- 
veterately resolved to believe, that a man who has no 
brilliant talents must be accurate, that Mr. Rose, in 
referring to authorities, has a great and decided ad- 
vantage. He is, however^ in point of £ELCt, as lax and 
incorrect as a poet ; and it is absolutely necessary, in 
spite of every parade of line, and page, and number, 
to follow him in the most minute particular. The Ser- 
jeant like a bloodhound of the old breed, is always 
upon his track ; and always looks if there are any such 
passages in the page quoted, and if the passages are 
accurately quoted or accurately translated. Nor will 
he by any means be content with official accuracy, nor 
submit to be treated, in historicalquestions, as if he 
were hearing financial statements in the Uouse of 
Commons. 

Barillon writes, in another letter to Lewis XTV^— 
< What your majesty has most besides at heart, that 
is to say, for the establishment of the i^ne exercise of 
the Catholic religion.' On the 9th of May. Letcie 
writes to Barillon, that he is persuaded Charles will 
employ all his authority to establish the free excerdm 
of the Catholic reli^on : he mentions also, in the 
same letter, the Parliament consenting to the/rse tx^ 
ercise of our religion. On the 15th of June, he writ(« 
to Barillon— ' There now remains only to obtain tker^ 
peal of the penal laws in favour of the CatkoUcMj and the 
free exercise of our religion in all his states.* Immedi- 
ately after Monmouth's execution, when his views of 
success must have been as lofty as they ever could 
have been, Lewis writes — * It will be easy to the King 
of England, and as usefU for the security of his reiga 
as for the repose of his conscience, to re-establish Ms 
exercise of the Catholic reli^on.' In a letter of BariL 
Ion, July 16th, Sunderland is made to say, that the 
king would always be exposed to the indiscreet zeal 
of those who would inflame the people against the 
Catholic religion, so long as it should not be WiOre/uUy 
established. The French expression is^ tant ttu?eUe as 
sera pas plus epleinement tabtte ; and this Mr. Hose has 
had the modesty to translate, tiU it shall be completely 
established, and to mark the passage with italics, as 
of the greatest importance to his argument. Three 
false quotations and translations bemg detected, and 
those passages of early writers, from which Mr. Fox 
had made up his opinion, brought to light, it is not 
possible to doubt, but that the object of James, before 
Monmouth's dcieat, was not the destruction of the 
Protestant, but the toleration of the Catholic religion; 
and after the execution of Monmouth, Mr. Fox ad- 
mits, that he became more bold and sanguine upon the 
subject of religion. 

we do not consider those observations of Serjeant 
Heywood to be the most fortunate in his book, where 
he attempU to show the republican tendency of Mr. 
Bosefs prmciples. Of anjr disposition to principles of 
this nature, we moat heartily acquit that ncht honour- 
able gentleman. He has too much knowledge of man- 
kind to believe their happiness can be promoted in thft 
■toimj and tempettnow regiont of repaUicanSm 
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and, besides this, tliat sjrstem of slender pay, and de 
ficient perquisites, to which the subordinate agents of 
gOTemment are confined in republics, is much too 
painful to be thought of for a single instant. 

We are afraid of becoming tedious by the enu- 
meration of blunders into which Mr. Rose has fallen, 
and which Serjeant Hey wood has detected. But the 
burthen of this sole executor's soiig is accuracy-r-his 
own official accuracy — and the little dependence which 
is to be placed on tne accuracy of Mr. Fox. We will 
▼enture to assert, that, in the whole of his work, he 
has not detected Mr. fox in one tingle error. Wheth- 
er Serjeant Heywood has been more fortunate with 
Mr. luKse, might be determined, perhaps, with sdfi- 
cient certainty) by our previous extracts from his re- 
marks. But for some mdulgcnt readers^ these may 
not seem enough : and we must proceed m the task, 
till we have settled Mr. Rose's pretensions to accura- 
cy on a still firmer foundation. And if we be thought 
minutely soTere, let it be remembered that Mr. Rose 
is himself an accuser ; and if there is justice upon 
earth, every man has a right to pull stolen ffoods out 
of the Docket of him who cries, ^Sto^ thi^I* 

In the story which Mr. Rose states of the seat in 
Parliament sold for five pounds (Journal of the Com- 
mons, vol. ▼.), he is wrong, both in the sum and the 
Tolume. The sum is four pounds ; and it is told, not 
in the fifth Tolume, but the first. Mr. Rose states, 
tliat a perpetual excise was granted to the crown, in 
lien of^the profits of the court of wards ; and adds. 
that the question in favour of the crown was carried 
by a m^oiity of two. The real fact is, that the half 
only of an excise upon certain articles was granted to 
government in lieu of these profits: and this grant 
was carried urithout a division. An attempt was made 
to grant the other half, and this lau negatived by a 
majorUv of two. The Journals are open ; — Mr. Rose 
reads tnem ;— he is officially accurate. What can the 
meaning be of these most extraordinary mistakes 7 

Mr. Rose says that, in 1679, the writ de tutretico 
tmnhurendo haa been a dead letter for more than a 
century. It would have been extremely agreeable to 
Mr. Bartholomew Legate, if this had been the case : 
for, in 1612, he was burnt at Smithfield for being an 
Arian. Mr. Wightman would probably have partici- 
pated fai the satisfaction of Mr. Legate ; as he was 
(Mimt also, the same year, at Lichfield, for the same 
offence. With the same correctness, this scourge of 
historians makes the Duke of Lauderdale, who died 
in 1682, a confidential adviser of James II. after his 
accession in 1689. In page 13, he quotes, as written 
by Mr. Fox, that which was written oy Lord Holland. 
Th\Mf however, is a familiar practice with him. Ten 
pages afterwards, hi Mr. Fox^s History, he makes the 
same mistake. «Mr. Fox added' — ^whereas it was 
tord H/Wtond tliat added. The same mistake again 
in p. 147 of his own book ; and after this, he makes 
Mr. Fox the person who selected the appendix of 
Baiillon's papers ; whereas it is particularly stated in 
the preface to the History, that this appendix was 
telexed by Laing. 

Mr. Rose affirmn, that compassing to levy war 
i^ainst the king was made high treason by the sta- 
tute of 25 Edward the Third ; and, in support of this 
affirmation, he cites Coke and Blackstone. His stem 
antagonist, a professional man, is convinced he has 
read neither. The former says, ' a compateing to levy 
uar it no treason, (Inst. 3., p. 9.) ; and Blacksone, < a 
bare conspiracy to levy war does not amount to this 
species of treason.' VCom. iv. p. 82.^ This really 
does not look as if tne Serjeant had made out lus 
asaertion. 

Of the bill introduced in 1685, for the preservation 
of the person of James II., Mr. Rose observes — < Mr. 
Fox has not told us for which of our modem statutes 
this bill was used as a model ; and it will he difficult 
tor aar one to show such an instance.' It might have 
been thought, that no prudent man would have made 
such a chulengej without a tolerable certainty of the 
groimd upon which it was made. Serieant Heywood 
answers tne challenge by citing the 3o Geo. III. c. 7, 
which is a mere copy of'^the act of James. 

In tbe fifth tectioii of Mr. Roie's work is contained 



his ^^rand attack upon Mr. Fox for his abuse of Sir 
Patnck Hume ; ana his observations upon this point 
admit of a fourfold answer. 1st, Mr. Fox does not 
use the words quoted by Mr. Rose ; 2dly, He makes 
no mention whatever of Sir Patrick Hume in the pas- 
sage cited by Mr. Rose ; 3dly, Sir Patrick Hume is 
attacked by nobody in that history ; 4thly, If he had 
been so attacked he would have deserved it. The 
passage from Mr. Fox is this : — 

' In recounting the failure of his expedition, it is impos 
Hible for him to touch upon what he deemed tiie miscon- 
duct of bit friends ; and this is the subject upon whidi, of 
all others, his temper must have been most irrttat^e. ▲ 
certain description of friends (the words describing them 
are omitted) were all of them, without ezcei^on, his great- 
est enemies both to betray and destrov him : and 

and (the names Sfain omitted) were toe greatest cause of 
his rout, and his being taken, though not designedly, he 
acknowledges, but by ignorance, cowardice, and fac»on. 
Tliis sentence hftd scarce escaped him, when, notwithstand- 
inff the qualifying words with which his candour haa ac- 
quitted the last mentioned penom qf intentional tremdkenh 
it appeared toe hanh to his gentle nature : and, dedaxlng 
himself displeased with the haid epitheU be had used, he 
desires that they may be put out or any account that Is to 
be given of these transactiona.'— HcyiMod, p. 866, 866. 

Argyle names neither the descri]ftion of friends who 
were his greatest enemies, nor the two individuals who 
were the principal cause of the failure of his scheme. 
Mr. Fox leaves the blanks as he finds them. But two 
notes are added by the editor, which Mr. Rose might 
have observed are marked with on E. In the latter of 
them we are told, that Mr. Fox observes, in a vrivaU 
letter, * Cochrane and Hume certainly filled up the two 
principal blanks.' But is this communication of a pri- 
vate letter any part of Mr. Fox's liistory ? And would 
it not have been equally fair in Mr. Rose to have com> 
men ted upon any private conversation of Mr. Fox, 
and then nave called it his history ? Or, if Mr. Fox 
had filled up the blanks in the body of his iustory, 
does it follow that he adopts Argyle's censure because 
he shows against whom it is levelled ? Mr. Rose has 
described the charge against Sir Patrick Hume to be, 
of faction, cowardice, and treachery. Mr. Rose has 
more than once altered the terms of^a proposition be- 
fore he has proceeded to answer it ; and, in this tai- 
stance, the charge of treachery against Sir l^trick 
Hume is not made cither in Argyle's letter, Mr. Fox's 
text, or the editor's note, or any where but hi the im- 
agination of Mr. Rose. The sum of it all is, that Mr. 
Rose first supposes tlie relation of Argyle's opinion to 
be the expression of the relator's opmion, that Mr. 
Fox adopts Argyle's insinuations because he explains 
them ; — then he looks upon a quotation from a private 
letter, made by the editor, to be the same as ifinclud- 
cd in a work intended for publication by the author h- 
then he remembers that he is the sole executor of Sir 
Patrick's grandson, whose blank is so filled up ; — and 
goes on blundering and .blubbering,--^n^teful and hi- 
accumte^ — teeming with fahic quotations and friendly 
recollections to the conclusion of his book. — Mum 
gement ignominiam. 

Mr. Rose came into possession of the Earl of March* 
mont's papers, containing, among other things, the 
narrative of Sir Patrick Hume. He is very severe 
upon Mr. Fox for not having been more diligent in 
searching for original papera ; and observes, that if 
any application liad been made to him (Mr. Rose,) 
this narrative should have been at Mr. Fox's service. 
We should be glad to know, if Mr. Rose saw a per- 
son tumbled into a ditch, whether he would wait, for 
a regular application till he pulled him out ? Or . if 
he luippened to espy the lost piece of silver for which 
the good woman was diligently sweeping the house, 
would he wait for formal mterroeation before he im- 
ported his discovery, and sufiTer the lady to sweep on 
till the question had been put to him in the most 
solemn forms of politeness? The established prac- 
tice, we admit, is to apply, and to apply vigorously 
and Incessantly, for sinecure places and pensions — or 
they cannot be had. This is true enough. But did 
any human being ever think of carrying this practice 
into literature, and commlliDK «SA>t5^«t\ATca&A\Bi^»t« 
est fot pa^n tewsDml \» Vbst hj*^ v»ftiswx ^%.\i^ 
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We are perfectly astonished at Mr. I Hume ? and In wtast daas are to be placed Echard, Keanalt 

in this particular; and should have R»Pi"..I>al7mple»orMsci)hcnK)n? to tW» point of rlew 

e ordinari^ exercise ot his good nature I !?« S"!l?Pi!,K^^^.i?r;.^ ^Zy'::L'^^±Sfir^C.^^}. 



midertaking? We 
Rose's conduct 

thought that the ordinary exercise ot^W^^ uaiure - ,onn'cctedVith party, may write an impartial hiitoiy ^of 

woidd have led him to a very different way of actin. ^^^^j^ ^i^^h occurr^ a ceKtury before ; and, tiU this'u-t 

« On the whoUy and upon the most attentive consider a- sentence, Mr. Rose has not ventured to intimate that Mr. 

tion of every thing which has been written vpon the suh- Fox has not done »o. On the contrary, be haa declared bis 

Jectf there does not appear to havfe been any intentif>Ek approbation of a great i>ortion of toe work; and his atr 

of applying torture in the case of the Earl of Argyl« .' tempt* to di^^cover mateiial errors In the remainder have 

(Ron/p. 1JS2.) If this every thing had included Ih. unilonnly failed in ev«y particular. If " ""{fl**,^.**: 

H4^^';s^^"rf7'J\t^^^^ rse"^.^b!^b^tfe^^^ij?ii"ng%^^^^^ jr^biTS? 

wry disgracelul inaccuracy of Mr. Rose would haTc covered, it misht be jurtly d^mJd the mort perfect work 

been spared. * The Earl of Argylc has been executed t^at ever came from the pre« ; for not a single deviation 

at fUiinburghj and has left a full confession in writing » from the atrictest duty of an historian ban been pointed out; 

to, wUch he discovers all those who have assisted hi in while instances of candour and impartiality present them- 

With money, and have aided his designs. Thu ha^ »clvei in ahnost every p«?e ; and Mr. Ro*e himself has 

Mved him from the torture,' And Argyle, in his lett^^r acknowledged and appUuded many of tLem.'-(pp. 
to Mrs. Smith, confesses he has made discoverieit. 
In his very inaccurate history of torture in the south- 



4:t4.) 



These extracts from both books are saflScient to 



t^^^7f ST. iSjnH Mr llni. .»T th«t nxoZ" ; '^ow thc nature of Serjeant Heywood's examimiUon of 
?iS?^«JSSfto^n%^J'.tX«f^t!; ^rX?.W Mr. Rose^the boldness of thiJ latter genUeman's aa- 
S?SiTt^l lll^^^yl^.i^^^A ^ .^!i?l«.l. /f , 8crtions,-!^d the extreme inaccuracy Sf the research. 
Sl« Ji^n TiSr^Jrl^c;! tnSfT^n. fpv«f StJ^lt V «« ujDon^h thcsc assertions are founded. If any 
r!hS?r^„ift^^ ih.^i.? W^ credUcould be gained from such a book as Mr. Rom 

IS?^r iJ^iS^' vm ?nn'. f r^^ 'Jfi t^n.i?H y'l ^^^ published, it could be gamed fromaccuracy alone. 
S??h^nr^Sn7hymillf^m;^wr. J^nro^^^ Whatever the execution Sf his book had been/the 

^'^^%^ro^Z^^ i^'^^r^^l^^^'^t^'^^^i world wouldhaverememberedthemfinitedispan'typf 



1658. So much for ^fr! Rose as thc historian of pun 3^*^™ Z- 1? l«j tK-# ^^^^ .»<«r.*^i^ r»nUn o«„ia 
iahments. We have seen him, a few pagw before, ur '^' ^^ *'*'*?/ and. that every cowardly Grecian could 
the stake, — ^wherc he makes quite as bad a figure vi^ 



DOW thrust his spear into the hero's body. But still, 



he does n'ownpon the rack, precipitation .ijcm,r '^.^lL^^,^,J^tt'^'.^fL'^.'S?!^S.'^^. 

— his foibles. If he were to write tl^ *-'-' '" 

s, he would forget the siege of Troy 



If hi wp^ tV3iP .>r hutnrv ^"«<^y Of ^r. Fox,-.-!* hc could have fairly iJiown that 
rinrPt thP^iplp ^Trn^^ ^^Lt authorities were overlooked, or slightly examined, or 
forget the siege of Troy ;-if he were ^J^^^y pcrverted,-the incipient feelliis to which 

such a controversy had given birth must have yielded 
to the evidence of facts ; and Mr. Fox, however quali- 
fied in other particulars, must have appeared totally 
defective in that laborious industrv and scrupulous 
good faith so indispensable to every historian. Bot he 
absolutely comes out of the contest not worse even in 
a smgle tooth or nail — unvilified even by a wrong date 
— without one misnomer proved upon nim — immacu- 
late in his years and days of the month — ^blameless to 
the most musty and limited pedant that evei yellowed 
himself amidst rolls and records. 

But how fares it with his critic ? He rests Us credit 
with the world as a man of labour^ — and he turns out 
to be a careless inspector of prools, and an historical 
sloven. The species of talent which he pretends to is 
humble.!— and he possesses it not. He nas not done 
that which all men may do, and which every man 
ought to do^ who rebukes his superiors for not domg 
it. His claims^ too, it should be remembered, to these 
every-day qualities, are by no means enforced with 
gentleness and humility, lie is a braggadocio of mi- 
nuteness — a swaggering chronologer ; a man bristling 

._ up with small facts — prurient with dates — wantoning 

has made in some of bte preceding page*, and the apoio^^j I in obsolete evidence — loftily dull, and haughty in his 
hehas offered for Mr. Fox, In his la«t precodinfr paragraph, drudgery ; — and yet all this is pretence. Drawing Is 
Sl![«JfVwJ*!!« ^^^Ai^ bl^ view of some leadf n>f ' no very unusual power in animals; but he cannot 
points, there can be no difficulty in condudinif, that \W\^ draw-ihe is not even the ox which he is ao fond of 
general observation is meant to bo applieii to the biitori ,1 2^ *? !• .. "*/"®.?.5 \'"<^'i,'»« " ■« i<»>a «»» 
work. The cba»e intended to be InMnuated murt iS, tb«( ^"^?- I" atlemptmg to vilify Mr. Fox, he has only 
la Fox»s hands, hWtory has forfeited the name by beiiit* siwwn us that there was no labour fVom which that 
Qonnected with party ; and has departed from the truih. I great man shnmk, and that no object connected with 
the dignity, and the usefulness of its functions. It were to | his history was too minute for his investigation. He 
be wished that Mr. Rose had expUined binwelf more fullv ; i has thoroughly convinced us that Mr. Fox was as in- 
!?J.i.^'**'.»"^J^^?.J^*J-'^. W^»c^^^^^ of..^ ob*^'^i dustrious, and as accurate, as if these were the only 



are his foibles. 

n'g a list of poets, he would leave' out Virgil : — 
Caesar would not appear in his catalogue of gcncral^^ ; 
and Newton woula be overlooked in his col&ction of 
eminent mathematicians. 

In some cases, Mr. Rose is to be met only with flat 
denial. Mr. Fox does not call the soldiers who were 
defending James against Argyle authorized assassins ; 
but he uses that expression against the soldiers who 
were murdering the peasants, and committing every 
sort of licentious cruelty in the twelve counties givpii 
op to military execution; and this Mr. Rose must 
have known, by using the most ordmary diligence lu 
the perusal of the text,— and would have known it In 
any other history than that of Mr. Fox. 

<Mr. Rose, in his concludincr paragraph, boasts of hh 
speaking ** Impersonally," and be noped it will be allowed 
juatly, when he makes a general observation respect! n^f 
the proper prov ince of history. But the last sentence e v i- 
dently shows that, though be mipbt be si>eakinK justly, hf^ 
was not speaking impersonaUy, if by that word Is meaiiu 
wtthout reference to any person. His words are, *< But 
hlstoTy cannot connect itself with party, without forfeit! [i|f 
its name ; without departing from thc* truth, the dl^nii 
and the uscfldness of iU functions.** After the remarks 



7' 



ration i« too obvious to be mMaken, there still remaL]>^ 
some difficulty with respect to its mcaninfr. If it is con- 
flned to such publications as are written under thc title o€ 
histories, but are intended to serve the punH)ses of a party ■ 
and truth Is sacrificed, and facts perverted, to defend and 
give currency to their tenets, we do not dispute its pm. 
prlety ; but, if that is thc character which Mr. Rose womIiI 



Slve to Mr. Fox*h labours, be has not treated him with can 

an: , ^. 

parted from truth, or strayed from the proper province of 
hiftory, for the purpose of indulging bis private or party 
feelings. But, if Mr. Rose intends that ^b observation 
diould be apiOied to aU histories, the authors of which hare 
Hdt strongly the influence of political connections and 
mindp}e», what must become of most of the histories of 
MagUndf la the title of historian to be denied to Mr. 



Jjualities upon which he had ever rested his hope of 
ortune or of fame. Such, indeed, are the customary 
results when little people sit down to debase the char* 
acters of great men, and to exalt Uiemselves upon the 
ruins of what thoy have pulle<l down. They only pro- 
voke a spirit of inquiiy, which places everytliing in ita 
true light and magnitude, — shows those who appear 



»"ine iSTn^TnTrnVrf ft.t ^r.' SoT^^^Z^-,':: \ «'"«;'° be ..iUle», and display, new and unexpSted 
' ' ' nrovince of «cellence in others who were before knoitu to excel. 

These are the usual consequences of such attacka. 
The fame of Mr. Fox has stood this, and will 
much ruder shocks. 



Ifcn kUmes ilUmt, nomjiakra ueame i 
Convelbmt; MMMtafluuist,aMif«#fiis^cr« 
Malta Wil li vcleas dmrmmio Mcafa stactl. 
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MAD QUAKERS. (EDiVBURon Review, 1S14.) 

OracHfpfson 0/ the Rttreat, an Ifutitution near York^ fur 
/■MM Penmu of the Soetetf of Friend$, Containing an 
ActmaU of its Onjfin arndProgrtot, the Modes ofTreatmeni^ 
mmd a Staitmamt ofCaou. By Saniuel Tukc. York, I^IJ. 

The Quakers always seem to succeed in any institu* 
tion which thev undertake. The ijniul at PhiladoipUla 
will remain a fasting monument of their skill and pa- 
tience ; andy in the plan and conduct ofthis rctre.it for 
the insane, they have evinced tho same wisdom and 
perseverance. 

The present account is given us by Mr. Tukc, a re- 
spectable tea-dealer, living in York, — and given in a 
manner which we are quite sure tlic most opulent and 
important of his customers could not excel. The long 
account of the subscription, at the beginning of liie 
book, is evidently made tedious for the Quaker mar- 
ket ;^ and Mr. Tuice is a little too much addicted to 
nuotinsf. But, with these trifling exceptions, his book 
does faiim very great credit ; — it is full of good sense 
mnd humanity, right feelings and rational views. The 
retreat for insane Quakers is situated about a mile 
from the city of York, upon an eminence commnndins^ 
the adjacent country, and in the midst of a garden and 
fields belonging to the institution. The great princi- 
ple on which it appears to bo conducted is that ot kiud- 
neaa to the patients. It docs not ap]K>ar to them, be- 
cause a man is mad upon one particular subject, that 
he is to be considered in a state of complete nn^ntal 
degradation, or inKensible to the feelings of kindness 
and gratitude. When a madman does not know what 
he is bid to do, the shortest method, to be sure, is to 
knock him doii^n ; and straps and chains are tlic spe- 
cies of prohibition which ure the leo&t frequently uis- 
regardetl. But the Society of Friends seem ratlier to 
consult the interest of the patient thnn tho ease of his 
keeper; and to aim at the government of the insnne, 
br creating in them the kindest disposition towards 
those who have the command over them. Nor can 
anything be more wise, humane, or interesting, than 
the strict attention to tlic fcelini^s of their imiients 
which seems to prevail in their institutions. The fol- 
lowing specimens of their dis}-.osition wynMx this point 
w© have great pleasure in laying before our readers : — 

< 'AavuilIneM of the court,' !<avs Mr Tukc, ' would W a 
serious defect, if itwai not ;zrnerallv comicnxntfilbv t.ikin^r 
such paf icnt-« as are iiuitfthle into the ^'arden ; antf hy fre- 
quent excur>»ioiiH into the city, or the »urj nundinfr r^iuntry, 
and Into the fleldt of the institution. One of the<e b sii'r- 
nmndod by a walk int<Tsi.pr<cd with treiw and »'hrub'«. 

•Tlie Aupnrlntenilent has al.*o endf.nvoiiifd to furiii>h a 
source of amusement to those patleni* whoni* walks are ne- 
CCMUily more circumi^cribocl, by t»uiilyinir each of the 
courts with a number of nnimaN, Huoh as rabliit«, -ea gnlU, 
hawks, and poultry. The:*e cre.nturpis an»peniTally vory 
familiar with the i:atlent:< ; and it l^* belief- «1 they ni»' not 
only the menn^ of innocent pleasun*. but that the intw- 
ooune with them.fomeUme« tendH to awaken the social fi el- 
tog*.'— (p. 95, 96.) 

Chains are never permitted at the Retreat : nor is it 
left to the option of the lower attendants when they 
arc to impose an additional degree of restraint ujxih 
the patients ; and this compels them to pay attention 
to the feelings of the patients, and to attempt to gain 
an influence over them by kindness. Patients who arc 
not disposcil to injure themselves are merely confined 
by the strait waistcoat, and lell to walk about the 
room, or lie down on the bed, at pleasure ; and rven in 
those cases where there is a strong tendency to self- 
destruction, as much attention is ]mid to the' feelings 
and ease of the patient as is consistent with his 
«fety. 

* EzoepC Incs'tes of violent mania, which 'w far f^omliein^ 
a ftequent occurrence at the Retreat, coercion, when requi- 
site, £• considered as a necet^-^ary evil ; that is it \* thought 
distractedly to have a tendency to i-etanl tho cire, by opiK)- 
sSng the influence of the moral remedie:* employcrl. it is 
therefore used very s]Mringly ; and the tniiierintendent ha« 
often asanzed me, that he would ratlier run some ri>k than 
have recourse to restraint where it wa^* not absolutely ne- 
cawary, tact\A in those caaes where it was likely to have a 
sslutaxy moral tendency. 

<I fed no BBiaU satitfactton in stating, upon the author- 



ity of the «nlperlntcndent<s that during the last year, la 
which the number of patients has generally been sixty-four, 
there hart not been occasion to seclude, on an avcrat^e, two 
|)atient'< at (me time. I am a)>o able to state, tliat although 



It is occaNionally nect'-^ary to re-train, by the waUtcoat, 
Ktrup*, or fl|iL'r means, several patient" at onetime, yet thu 
the avcra«^uml)er so rMratncd does not exceed four, In- 



cluding' those who are secluded. 

• The >afely of thoj-e who attend upon the insane is cer- 
tainly an object of frreat importance : imt it is worthy of in- 
quiry whctintr it may not be attained wiUiout materially in^ 
tiTtcrliijj Willi another object,— tlie rrxrovery of the pauenL 
It limy aI*o deserve inquiry, whether the exten4ivc practice 
of coercion, which obtains in *^ome in.<titutions, does not 
ari-*; from erroneous views of the character of insane per- 
si)n^; friim indiflerence to their comfort; or from having 
rendered coercion necessary by i^evious unkind treatmoit 

' 'IMiR power ofjudictous kindness over this unhappy class of 
siicirty it* much (greater than is ;rcuerally imaiirinod. It is, Mr- 
Imps, ii.it rooiauch to apply to kind treatment the wordsof our 
great I'oct, — 

"Shecanuidock 
The clipping charm, and thaw the numbing spelL"— MzLTOir. 

' III no instance has this power been more atrikiafly dis- 
played, or exerted with morf beneficial eflects, than in those 
depluriil.le eobex in whirh the patiaut refuses to take fbod. 
Th«* kind perNuarions and inircnions arts of the superintendents 
have been nini^ularly socceiMAil in orercoming this diatreaa iu g 
iiynii>tora ; and very few imitances now occur in which it Is 
uecebMiry to employ Tioleut meaus for supplying the patient 

with ffNMl. 

*Sonti> patients, who refuse to partake of the ftmily meals, 
are inthircd to cut by being taken into the larder, and there 
alluwpd to help theumelveii. Some ore fouiid willing to eat 
wh^n f(»od fti left ^ ith them in their rooms, or when they can 
ohinin it aaobiierved by their attendant*. Others, wboee de- 
termination is titron^er, are fluently Induced, by repeated 
|K■r^ua^i(m, to take a small quantity of nutritious liquid ; and it 
is equally true in these fu in general cases, that orery breech 
of reMiIulioi) weakens the power mid disposition to resistance. 

* Sumetiiues, however, p*>rsuosion seems to strengthen tiie 
uuhaj>py ileterminutiou. In one of these cases the attendants 
wi«ri' «>oinplrte|y wearied witli their eudeavours ; and, on remo- 
vinir the foo*!. one of them took a picee of tho meat which liad 
l>euii repeatciily offered to the jiationt, and threw it under tlie 

j lire-ffrute, at tlic some time exclaiming that she should not have 
I it. The (Mior creature, v, ho f eenied governed by the rale of 
I roulraricis immediately runlietl from her seat, seized the meat 
: from \\w u»liex, and de\ cured it. For a short time she was inda- 
■ i-ed to eat, hy the attendants availing tliemselveH of this contrary 
diHINNiition ; but it » as soon riudereil unncooMiiiry by the remo- 
val of this unhappy feature of the disorder.'— <p. 16iS, 1G7, 1^ 
1G9.) 

When it is deemed necessary to apply any mode of 
coercion, such an overpowering force is employed as 
prcchides all possibility of successful resisttmce ; and 
most commonly, therefore, extinguishes every idea of 
makhig any at all. An attendant upon a nmdhouse ex- 
poses himself to some risk — and to some he ought to 
exijosc himself, or he is totally unfit for his situation. 
If the fceeurity of tiic attendants were the only object, 
the situation of the putients would soon become truly 
desperate. The business is, not to risk nothing, but 
not to risk too much. 11 ic generosity of tltc Quakers, 
and their courage in managing madncople. are plac^, 
b}' thib institution, in a very strikmg pomt of view. 
Tliis caunot be better illustrated than by the two fol- 
lowing cases : 

< The superintendent waa one day walking ia a field adja- 
cent to the hoiue, in company with a patient who was apt to 
be vindictive on very slight occasions. An exciting circum- 
ktaucc occurred. The manioc retired a few paces, and seised 
a large hlone, wliich he inunediately hehl up, as in the art of 
tliriiwiiig at his comimnion. The sui>erintendent, in no degree 
ruffled, fixed hi* eye upon the patient, and in a resolute touo 
of voice, lit the same time advaiiciur, commanded him to lay 
down the .itoiie. As he apurouchiHl, tlie howl of the lunaHc 
gradually sunk from its threatening position, and permitted 
the Htonr to droj> to the ground. He then submitted to be 
quietly led to his apartment.' 

' Some years ago, a man, about thirty-four 3reara of age, of 
almost hereulcan sixe and figure, was brought lo the house. 
He had been afflicted several timcit before ; and so constantly, 
during the present attack, hail he been kept chained, that his 
clothes were contrived to he taken off* and put on by means of 
strings, without removing his mnnacles. They were, howe- 
ver, taken off when he entered the Retreat, aiid he was ush- 
ered into the apartment where the saperintondents were sop 
Eiug. He was calm : hie attention appeared to be arrested bjr 
b new situation. He was desired to join ia the t«\}«sA^d!axVi% 
which he behaved n V\h XxAfttii^Vb vt«^tVe\i . IAkk ^^^^Tnn>> 
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eluded, the rap«rinleiid«nt condncted him to his apurt tn^Dtt 
and told him the circomataoces on which his treatment would 
dcqpend; that it was hii anxious wish to make every ii^tmbL- 
tant in the house as comfortable as possible ; and that hi^ sin- 
cerely hoped the patient's conduct would render it umtnceiH 
Huy to have recourse to coercion. The maniac JMS B(*a«kble 
of the kindness of his treatment. He promisc<dno n^eirpin 
himself; and he so completely succeeaed, that, durinir Lli 
■tay, no coercive means were e\'er employed toward « hint. 
This case affords a striking example of the efficacy of diJIiI 
treatment The patient was fVc^uently very vocifero^, &ucl 
threatened his attendants, who, in their defence, were very 
desirous of restraining him by the Jacket. The superinlf^uo- 
ent on these occasions went to his apartment : and though tho 
fint sight of him seemed rather to increase the patieiii'« irri- 
tation, yet, after sitting some time quietly beside him, the vio- 
lent excitement subsided, and he would listen with atteaLiim to 
the porsnasions and arguments of his fk-iendlv visitor. Alter 
■ach conversations the patient was generally better fur Minici 
days or a week ; and in about four months he was diKHar^Ml, 
pOTftctljr recovered. 

* Can it be doubted that, in this case, the disease had been 
greatly exasperated by the mode of treatment? or that the 
aidMeqaent kind treatment had a great tendo'HtT to pfDmate 
kia raeovary r— (p. 17% 173, 14e, 147.) 

' And yet, in spite of this apparent contempt of dan- 
ger, for eighteen years not a single accident haa hap- 
pened to the keepers. 

In the day room the sashes are made of casUiTon, 
and give to the building the security of bars, without 
their unpleasant appearance. With the same laudo^ 
ble attention to the feeling of these poor people?^ the 
straps of their strait waistcoats are maoe of ttomc 
•howy colour, and are not infrequently conaidered by 
•them as ornaments. No advantage whatever ha« 
been found to arise from reasoning with pati?nt$ oii 
their particular delusions : it is found rather to Gxaf pa- 
late tnan convince them. Indeed, that state of fnmd 
wotdd hardly deserve the name of insanity where ar- 
gument was sufficient for the refVitation of^error. 

The classification of patients according to their de* 

See of convalescence is very properly attended to at 
e Retreat, and every assistance given to returaitig 
Teason by the force of example. We were particular- 
ly pleased with the foUowmg specimens of Quaiter^ 
sense and humanity:— 

* The fSsmale superintendent, who poeaeases an uncomman 
ahare of benevolent activity, and who has the chief itiniiiii^- 
ment of the female patients, as well as of the domestic df^part- 
BMttt, occasionally rives a general invitation to the patients lo 
a tea-party. All who attend dress in their best clothes, aod 
via with each other in politeness and propriety. The liect 
Ihre ia provided, and the visitors are treated with all thn auea- 
tfam ofatrangers. The evening generally passes in the great- 
eiC harmony and enjoyment. It rarely happens that any 
M^ l aaa a at circumstance occurs. The patients coatrouU in a 
woaderftil decree, tlieir different propensities i and tba k«dq 
is tt ooca cunooa and affectin^ly gratifying. 

* Sooie of the patients occaaiooally pay visits to their IHends 
ia the city ; ami female visitors are ^pointed •rery month hy 
the committee to pay visits to those of their own sex, to con- 
verse with them, and to propose to the superintendenti, or the 
eonunittee, any improvements which may occur to them. 
The visitors sometimes take tea with the patients, who are 
much gratified with the attention of their flrfends, and mottljr 
behave with propriety. 

* It will be necessary here to mention that the vidU of form - 
•r intimate fHeada have frequently been attended with dii- 
advantage to the patients, except when convalescence had so 
fur advanced as to afford a prospect of a speedy return To the 
bosom of society. It is, however, very certain that, as soon a^ 
reason begins to return, the conversation of judicious iinllfler- 
ent persons greatly increases the comfort, and is coniiderptl 
almost essential to the recovery of many patients. On tl^i* 
aecount the convalescents of every class are frequently intro- 
duced into the aociety of the rational parts of the fktoily. 
They are also permitted to sit up till the usual time fnr the 
Ihmity to retire to rest, and are allowed as much libgiiy as 
their state of mind will permit.'— (p. 178, 179.) 

To the effects of kindness In the Retreat are itipei-- 
added those of constant employment. The femule 

Etients are employed as mudi as possible in !^<!wmg, 
itting, and domestic affairs ; and several of the con- 
valescents assist the attendants. For the men ari? se- 
lected those species of bodily employment:^ most 

able to the patient^and most opposite to the il* 

T of bis digeuo. Though the effect of fiear is 



not excluded from the institution, yet the love of ea- 
leem is considered as a still more powerfhl principle 



' That fear is not the onl^ motive which operates in proi 
ng tilf-rettraint in the mmds of maniacs, u evident from 



fjng 



proda> 
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being often exercised in the presence of struwers who are 
merely paMing through the house ; and which, I presume, caa 
only be accounted for from that desire of esteem which has 
been stated to be apoworAil motive to conduct. 

' It is, probably, trom encouraging the action of this princi* 
pie, that so much advantage has been found in this institution, 
from treating the patient as much in the manner of a ra- 
tional being as the state of his mind will possibly allow. The 
superintendent is particularly atinntive to this point in Us 
conversation with the patients. He introduces such topics as 
he knows will most interest them ; and which at the same time 
allows them to display their knowledge to the greatest advaa- 
lage. If the patient is an agriculturist, he asks him questioaa 
rc^itive to his art ; and fkvouently consults him upon any 
occasion in which his knowledge may be uaeihL I have hear4 
one of the worst pationti in the house, who, previously to hia 
indisposition, had been a considerable grazier, give very sea- 
kiblo directions for the treatment of a diseased cow. 

* These considerations are undoubtedly very material, as 
they regard the comfort of insane persons ; but they are of Ikr 
greater importance as they relate to the cure of the diaonlv. 
The patient, fooling himself of some consequence, is indacdd 
to support it by the exortioq of his reason, and by restraiiua|( 
those dispositions which, if indulged, would lessen the respect- 
fol treatment he receives, or lower his character in the 9yei d 
his companions and attendants. 

*They who are unacquainted with the character of inaaae 
persons are very apt to converse with them in a childish, or, 
which is worse, in a domineering manner ; and hence it has 
been frequently remarked by the patients at the Retreat, that 
a stranger who has visited them seemed to imagine they were 
children. 

* The natural tendency of such treatment is to degrade the 
mind of the patient, and to make him indifferent to Ukwo moral 
feelings which, under judicious direction and encouragomeot, 
are found capable, in no small degree, to strengthen the power of 
self-restraint, and which render the resort to coercion in many 
cases unnecessary. Even when it is absolutely requisite to 
employ coercion, if the patient promises to control himself on 
Its removal, great conndeuco is generally placed upon his 
word. I have known patients, such is their sense of honour 
and moral obligation under this kind of engagement, bold fbr 
a long time a successAU struggle with the violent propenaitiea 
of their disorder; and such attempts ought to be sedulously 
encouraged by the attendant. 

* Hitherto, we have chiefly considered those modes of indu- 
cing the patient to control his disordered propensitiea which 
arise from an application to the general powers of tka Mind ; 
but considorablo advantage may certainly be derived, la this 
part of moral management, from an acquautance with the pre- 
vious habits, manners, and prejudices of the individual, nor 
must wo forget to call to our idd, in endeavouring to promote 

I self-rebtroint, the mild but powerAir influence of the preeeptaof 
^ our holy religion. Where these have been strongly imbued la 
early life, they become little less than principles of our nature : 
and their restraining power is frequently felt, even under the 
delirious excitement of insanity. To encourage the influence 
of religious principles ovor the mind of the insane is considered 
of great consequence as a means of cure. For this purpoae, as 
well as for others still more important, it is certainly right lo 
promote in the patient an attention to his accustomed OMweaol 
paying homage to his Maker. 

* Alauy patients attend the religious meetings of the society 
held in the city; and most of them are assembled, on a Artt 
day afternoon, at which time the superintendent reads to them 
several chapters in the Bible. A profound silence generallv 
ensues ; during which, aa well as at the time of reading, it n 
very gratifying to observe their orderly conduct, and the de- 
gree in which those who are much disposed to actioa restraia 
their different propensities.*— (p. 158— IGl.) 

Very little dependence is to be placed on medicine 
alone for the cure of insanity. The experience, at 
least, of this well-governed uistitution is very unfavour> 
able to its cflicacv. Where an insane person happens 
to be diseased iu Body as well as mind, medicine is not 
ouly of as great importance to him as to any other 
person, but much greater ; for the diseases of the body 
are commonly found to aggravate those of the mindf; 
but against mere insanity, unaccompanied by bodily 
derangement, it appears to be almost powerless. 

There is one remedy, however, which is very Art- 
quently employed at the Retreat, and which appean 
to have been attended with the happiest efl*ect, and 
that is the vrarm bath, — ^the least recommended, and 
the most important, of all remedies in melancholy 
I madness. Under this mode of treatment, the munbcf 
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of leeoreriety in cases of melancholia^ has been Terr 
imasual ; though no advaotage has been found from it 
in the case of mania. 

At the end of the work is given a table of all the 
cases which have occurred in the institution from its 
first commencement. It appears that, from its open- 
ing in the year 1796 to the end of 1811, 149 patients 
have been admitted. Of this number 61 have oeen re- 
cent cases : 31 of these patients have been maniacal ; 
of whom 2 died, 6 remaini 21 have been discharged 
perfectly recovered, 2 so much Improved as not to re- 
quire further confinement. The remainder, 30 recent 
cases, have been those of melancholy madness; of 
whom 5 have died, 4 remain, 19 have been discharged 
cured, and 2 so much improved as not to require fur- 
ther confinement. The old cases, or, as they are com- 
monly termed, incun^ble cases, are divided into 61 
cases of mania, 21 of melancholia, and 6 of dementia ; 
affording the following tables ; — 

11 died. 

31 raaninia tlMhooM. 

5 have been removed by their friends improved. 
10 have been diacharged perfectly recovered. 

4 so Binch improvedas not to require ftuthercooflnement.* 



I degree in life. After every allowance, howerei^ 
I which can bo made for the feelings of sectaries, exer- 
! cised towards their own disciples, the Quakers, it must 
be allowed, are a very charitable and humane people. 
They are always ready with their money, ana, what 
is of far more importance, with their time and atten- 
tion, for every variety of human misfortune. 

They seem to set themselves down systematically 
before the difficulty, with the wise conviction that it 
is to be lessened or subdued only by great labour and 
thought ; and that it is always increased by indolence 
and neglect. In this instance, they have set an example 
of courage, patience, and kindness, which cannot be 
too highly commended, or too widely diffused ; and 
which, we are convinced, will gradually bring into re- 
pute a milder and better method of treating the insane* 
For the aversion to inspect places of this sort is so 
^eat, and the temptation to neglect and oppress the 
insane is so strong, both from the love of power and 
the improbability of detection, that we have no doubt 
of the existence of great abuses in the interior of many 
madhouses. A great deal has been done for prisons ; 
but the order of benevolence has been broken through 
by this preference ; for the voice of misery may sooii- 
er come up fVom a dungeon, than the oppreasion of a 
m ad m a n be healed by the hand of justice.* 



6 

• 

1 r«BM>ved somewhat improved. 

6 perftctly cured. 

S so mack inqiroved as not to require fhrther confinementi* 

^Damentia. 
Sdied. 
Sremaia. 
8 diecharped as nnniitable objects. 

The following statement shows the ages of patients 
at present in the house : — 

* 15 to iX) inclusive 9 

90 to 30 — 8 

30 to 40 — 18 

40 to 50 — 7 

00 to 70 — 11 

70 to 80 — 4 

80 toOO — y 

Of 79 patients it appears that 

* 18 went mad finom disappointed affections. 
8 from epilepsy. 
49 from coostitutional causes. 

8 from failure in busioess. 

4 from hereditary dispodtion to madness. 

9 from injury of the skulL 
1 Cirom mercury. 

1 ftoai parturition.' 

Hie following case is extremely curious ; and we 
wish it had been authenticated by name, place, and 
signature. 

* AyooBff woman, who was employed as a domestic servant by 
tbe fiaheir of the relates when he was a \tay, bocame insane, and 
at length sunk into a state of perfect idiocy. In this condition 
she remained for many yean, when she was attacked by a ty- 
phus Ibver ; and my mend, having then practised some tirar;, 
attended her. He was surprised to observe, as the fever ad- 
vanced, a development of the mental powers. Darinf that 
period of the fever, when others wore delirious, thhi patient 
was entirely rational. She recof nixed in the face of her medical 
attendant tbe son of her old roaster, wiiom she had known so 
BU^y 3rears before ; and she related many circunutances rc- 
ipoetiug his fhmily, and others which had happened to herself 
m Iwr earUer days. But. alas ! it was only the gleam of rea- 
MB. As the fV)ver abateo, clouds again enrelop«>d the mind • 
Mb eimk into her former deplorable state, and remained in it 
■■til hsr death, which happened a ftw years afterwards. I 
ie a vs to the metaphyslcaJ reader fVirther q;)eculation on this, 
ssitsinly, vary eunoua case.'— <p. 137.) 

Upon the whole, we have little doubt that this is the 
beat managed asylum for the insane that has ever yet 
beea established; and a part of the explanation no 
doabt isy that the Quakers take more pains than other 
people with their madmen. A mad Quaker belongs to 
a flnatt and a lieh sect ; and is, therefore, of greater 
» than aa J other mad pexson f< the tame 



AMERICA. (Edxitbuboh Revixw, 1818.) 

1. 7>acet$in Oanada and Uie Umited .States, m 1816 a«^1817. 
By Lieutenant Francis Hall, 14th Light Dragoons, H. P. 
London. Longman Sc Co. 1818. 

2. Journal of Trovelaiu the VmiUd StaUt of North Jmeriem, 
and in Lower Canada^ perforwud in tke fear 1817, 4rc> 4r& 
By John Palmer. London. Sherwood, Neely ft Jonas. 
1818. 

3. A Narrative of a Jonnuf of Five Thouoamd MiUo thromgk 
the Eaotem and Weatem States of America ; contaiMed im 
Eight Reports, addressed to the Thirtf^ime EngU^ Fami 
Uss fry tsAiMM Uu Author was deputedi in Janet 1817, to asesr* 
tain whether any a»d what Part of the United States would ha 
suitahlefor their Residence, With Reaurhs on Mr, Birh- 
heck's ' Notes' and ' Letters.* By Henry Bradshaw Fearon. 
London. Longman & Co. 1818. 

4. TVaeeZsIa the Interior of America, in the Tears 1800,1810, 
and 1811, ire By John Bradbury, F. L. 8. Lond. 8vo. 
London. Sherwood, Neely Sc Jones. 1817. 

These four books are all very well worth reading, to 
any person who focls, as we ao, the importance and 
interest of the siibieci of which they treat. They 
contain a great deal of information and amusement; 
and will probably decide the fate, and direct the foot- 
steps, of many human beinffs, seeking a better lot than 
the Old World can a6brd them. Mr. Hall is a clever, 
lively man, very much above the common race of wii^ 
ters ; with very liberal and reasonable opinions, which 
he expresses with great boldness, — and an inexhausti- 
ble fund of good humour. Ho has the elements of wit 
in him ; but sometimes is trite and flat when he means 
to bo amusing. He writes verses, too, and is occa- 
sionally long and metaphysical : but upion the whole, 
we think highly of Mr. kail; and deem him, if he is 
not more than twenty.flve years of age, an extraordi- 
nary young man. lie is not th^ less extraordinary^ for 
being a lieutenant of Light Dragoons — as it is certainly 
somewhat rare to meet with an original tiiinker, an 
indulgent judge of manners, and a man tolerant of 
neglect and familiarity, in a youth covered with tags, 
feathers, and martial toolery. 

Mr. Pahner is a plain man, of good sense and slow 
judgment. Mr. Bradbury is a botanist, who lived a 
good deal among the savages, but worth attending to. 
Mr. Fearon is a much abler writer than either of the 
two last, but no lover of America,— and a little given 
to exaggeration in his views of vices and prejudices. 

*The Society of Friends have been entremely fortunate ia 
the choice of their male and female superintendents at the asy- 
lum, Mr. and Mrs. Jephsra. It is not eas^ to find a greater 
combination of good eensi and good feebng than theae two 
persona poa8em:—lralth«aXhav«nX ^ «etHe6&%^Q»»>^c«^ 
wllhtMt«Bi{>\0y«c%. 
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Among other faults with which our govcmment is 
chargeable, the vice of impertinence has lately crept 
fDlo our cabinet ; and the Americans have been treated 
with ridicule and contempt. But they are becoming a 
litUe too powerful, we take it, for this cavalier sort ol 
management ; and are increasing with a rapidity 
which is really no matter of jocularity to us, or the 
other powers of the Old World. In 1791, Baltimore 
contained 1 3,000 inhabitants ; in 1810,46,000: in 1817, 
60,000. In 1 790, it possessed 13,000 tons of shipping ; 
In 1798, 59,000 ; in 1805, 72,000 ; in 1810, 103,444. The 
pNgress of Philadelphia is as follows : 

HouMs. Inhabitants. 

'In 1883 there were in the city bO and 600 

1700 - . - 700 5,000 

1749 - - - 2,076 ■ 1,\000 

1700 - - - 2,909 20,000 

1760 - . . 4.474 3U,000 

1776 . - . 5,'160 40,000 

17S3 . . . 6,000 42.000 

1806 . . . 13,000 90,000 

1610 • . - 22,769 100,000 

'Now it ia computed there are at leait 120,000 inhabitants 
ia the city and auburbe, of which 10,000 are free colourod peo- 
pla.'— P«lflMr, p. 254, 235. 

The population of New York (the city), in 1805, was 
60,000 ; it is now 120,000. Their shipping, at present, 
amounu to 300,000 tons. The population of the state 
of New York was, at the accession of his present ma- 



jesty, 97,000, and is now nearly 1 ,000,000. Kentucky, 
lirst settled in 1773, had, in 1792, a population of 100,. 
000 ; and m 1810, 400,000. Morse reckons the whole 
population of the western territory, in 1790. at 6,000 ; 
in 1810 it was near half a million ; and will probably 
exceed a million in 1820. These, and a thousand other 
equally strong proofs of their increasing strength, tend 
to cxtmguish pleasantry and provoke thought. 

We were &uri)rised and pleased to find from these 
Accounts that the Americans on the Red River and the 
Arkansas River have begim to make sugar and wine. 
Their importation of wool into this country is becom- 
ing also an object of some consequence ; and they 
have inexhausl:l}le supplies of salt and coal. But one 
of the great sources oi wealth in America is and will i 
be an astonishing command of inland navigation. The * 
Mi^issippi, flowmg from the north to the uulf of Mex- 1 
ico, through seventeen degrees of latitude ; the Ohio 
and the AJlcghany almost connecting it with the Nor- 
thern Lakes ; the Wabash, the Illinois, the Missouri, 
the Arkansas, the Red River, flowing from the con- 
fines of New Mexico ; — these rivers, aU navigable, and 
most of them already frequented by steam-boats, con- 
ttitute a facility of'^ internal communication not, we 
believe, to be paralleled in the whole world. 

One of the great advantages of tlie American gor- 
exnment is its cheapness. The American king has 
about £5000 per annum, the vice-king jCKXW. They 
hire their Lord Liverpool at about a thousand per 
annnm, and their Lord Sidmouth (a good bargain^ at 
the same sum. Their Mr. Crokers are inexpressibly 
reasonable,— somewhere about the price or an Eng- 
lish door-keeper, or bearer of mace. Life, however, 
seems to go on very well, in spite of these low sala- 
ries ; and the purposes of government to be very fairly 
answered. Whatever may be the evils of universal 
tnffrage in other cnuntrics, they have not yet been 
felt in America ; and one thing at least is established 
b}' her experience, that this institution is not neceasa- 
rfly followed by those tumults, the dread of which ex- 
cites so much apprehension in this country. In the 
most democratic states, where the payment of direct 
taxes is the only qualification of a voter, the elections 
are carried on witn the utmost tranquillity ; and the 
whole business, by taking votes in eacli parish or sec- 
tion, concluded all over the state in a single day. A 
great deal is said by Fearon about Caucvtf the cant 
word of the Americans for the committees and party 
meetfaigs in which the business of elections is prepa- 
rtd--the influence of which he seems to consider as 
prejudicial. To us, however, If appears to be nothing 
more than the itdtanl, fair, and unavoidable influence 
w/u'ch talent, popularity, and actirily always must \ 



have upon such occasions. What other influence cam 
the leading characters of the democratic party la 
Congress possibly possess ? Bribery is entirely^ out off 
the question — equally so is the influence of family and 
fortune. What then can they do, wi^h their caucw, 
or without it, but recommena ? And what charse is 
it against the American government to say that those 
members of whom the people have the hiffnest opinioB 
meet together to consult whom they shall recommend 
for president, and that their recommendation is suc- 
cessful in their difierent states ? Could any friend to 
good order wish other means to be employed, or other 
results to follow ? No statesman can wish to exclude 
influence, but only bad influence ; — not the influence 
of sense and character, but the influence of money and 
punch. 

A very disgusting feature \n. the character of thi. 
present English govcmment is its extreme tisiidity 
and the cruelty and violence to which its timidity 
gives birth. Some hotheaded youne person, in de- 
lending the principles of liberty, ana attacking those 
abuses to which ail governments are liable, posses the 
bounds of reason and moderation, or is tkoiight to 
have passed them by those whose interest it is to think 
so. What matters it whether he has or not 7 Yon 
are strong enough to let him alone. With such insti 
tutions as ours he can do no mischief; perhaps he 
may owe his celebrity to your opposition ; or, if he 
must be opposed, write against him, — set Candidus, 
Scrutator, Vindex, or any of the conductitious pen- 
men of government to write him down ;— any thing 
but the savage spectacle of a poor wretch, perhaps a 
very honest man, contending in vain miinst the 
weight of an immense government, pursued by a zea- 
lous attorney, and sentenced, by some candidate, per. 
haps, for the favour of tho crown, to the long miseries 
of (be dungeon.* 

A still more flaunt instance may be found in our 
late suspensions ot the habeas corpus act. Nothing was 
trusted to the volmitary activity of a brave people, 
thoroughly attached to their government — notning to 
the good sense and prudence of the gentlemen and 
yeomen of the country — nothing to a little forbear 
ance, patience, and watchfulness. There was no other 
security but despotism ; nothing but the alienation of 
that right which no king nor minister can love, and 
which no human beings but the English have haa the 
valour to win, and the prudence to keep. The centrist 
between our government and that of the Americans, 
upon the subject of suspending the habeas corpus, is 
drawn in so very able a manner by Mr. Hall, tJiat we 
must give the passage at large. 

* It has ever been the policy of the fbdenlktt to ** atrengtheB 
the hanrffi of irovernment." No measure can be imayi—d 
more cflectual for this purpose, than a law which gifts tM n- 
liiig povor* with iiifallmility ; but do sooner waa it enadiid. 
than it revealcHl its hontility to the principles of the Amenean 
tytXfimy by (feneratinf oppression under the ctoak of deltediai 
KKiiil order. 

' ir there ever was a period when circumstances aeemad to 
jupti/y what are called energetic measures, it was duriMr tho 
administrations of Mr. Jefferson and his succeasor. A osst- 

* A great deal b said about the independence and integrity 
of English judges. In causes between individuals they are 
i>trict]y independent and upright: but they have strong I 



tations to be otherwise, in cases where the crown proseestes 
for libel. Such cases often involve questions of part^, aad 
are viewed with gr^at pasrion and agitation by the nuaiater 
and his friends. Judges have often favours to ask for their 
fViends and families, and dignities to aspire to for thomselvei. 
It is human nature, that such powerful motives should crsate 
a great bias against the prisoner. Suppose the chief Juatiet 
of any codrt to bo in an mfirm state of health, and a govcrs- 
mcnt libel-cause to be tried by one of the puisne iudgoa*— «f 

be I " " 



what immense importance is it to that man to I 

strong friend to governments-bow injurious to hia natural aad 
fkir hopes to be called lukewarm, or addicted to popular ao- 



tioii»— and how easily tho runners of the goven 
attach such a character to him! The useml inference ft«Si 
these observations ia, that, in all government eases, the Jst^, 
instead of beinjr iaflttcucod by the cant phrases about tiie Ib- 
tegrity of Engush Judges, should suspect the operation of saeii 
motive*— watch the Jndge with the moat acesrate Jealoaqr— 



and eonpei bin lo be hoiMst, by throwiag th 
onosUts teali whsBsver ke Is iaoHaeA IS bs sIkerwtoSi 



AMERICA. 



tTMi war begaa to raft, not onljr on the ftontien, but in the 
Tory peoetrmUa of the ropublic To oppose reteran troops, 
tbo oblort foaerala* and the largoet fleets in the world, the 
AflMriena foremment had raw recruits, ofllcers who had 
DOTor aeon an onemy, half a dozen frigates, and a populate »ii 
anaeeastoated to sacrifices, and impatient of taxation. To 
erown these diaadrantaffes , a most important section of ( Pi>- 
Unioa, the Now England states, openly sot up the standard of 
wparmtion and rebellion. A convention sat for the expri'<i!i 
parpoee of thwarting the measures of government; while the 
p r ess and palpit thundered every species of denunciatjim 
■faiaat whoerer should assist their own country in the huur 
of danger.* And this was the work, not of jacobins nnd tji^- 
mocrats, bnt of the staunch fHends of religion and social ord ^r » 
who had been so sealously attached to the government, whih^ 
it was administered by their own party, that they suffered 9u>l 
the pypalar breath "to visit the president's breech u>qi 

^ho course pursued, both by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madi- 
aoB throughoat this season of difllcully, merits tito gratitude of 
their eoontry, and the imitation of all governments pretendbg 
tobefreo. 

* 80 tar were they from demanding any extraordinary pow- 
on from Cong ress, that they did not even enforce, to their full 
estent, those with which they were by the constitution inve^^t 
•d. Tho process of reasoning, on which they probably actird, 
BMj be thus stated. The majority of the nation is with us, be- 
oaaao tho war is nationaL The interests of a minority Buff«<^r l 
•ad aolf-interest is clamorous when injured. It carries its op- 
position to an extreme inconsistent with its oolitical duty. 
Shall we learo it in an undisturbed career of fiiction, or mt'k 
to pat it down with libel and sedition laws 7 In the first ca^t 
It will grow bold from impunity ; its proceedings will be more 
aad nore ontrageous: but every step it takes to thwart us will 
bo a atop in fiirour of the enemy, and, conseouently, so roueh 
fravnd loot in public opinion. But, as public opinion is tli? 
OflJy iastroment by which a minority can convert a majoriij- 
to it* Tiews, impunity, b^ revealing its motives, affords the mi- 
rest chance of defeating its intent. In tho latter case, we auit 
tho froond of reason to take that of force ; we give the fac- 
tioas the advanta^ of seeming porsecutod ; by repressing in- 
temperate discussion, we coafen ourselves liable to l»o iojurrd 
by it. If we seek to shield our reputation by a Iil>ol-law, vi.v 
aduowlodfe, either that our conduct will not bear inventigni- 
tlon, or that the people are incapable of distinguishing bet wi.ct 



truth and frlehood: but for a popular government to impear h 

. m's judgment is to overthrow tho iiii- 

Ian of its own elevation. 



tho saactity of the nation's judgment i 



* Tho event triunq>hantly proved the correctness of this ren- 
soaiaf . The federalists awoke from the delirium of fuctioii^^ 
iatOMcation, and found themselves covered with contempt asi J 
ihaoM. Their country had been in danger, nnd thry glorirJ 
tai her distress. She had exposed herself to privations frcMii 
which tlwy hfld extracted profit. In her triumphs they had wt 
part, oxcept that of baring mourned over and depmiiatcil 
thca. Since the war fioderaiism has been scarcely hoard of.'— 
ifall,S0B-511. 

The Americans, we belicTe, arc the first persons 
who have discarded the tailor in the administration of 
justice, and his auxiliary the barber— two persons of 
endless importance in codes and pandects of Europe. 
A judge aamintsters justice, without a calorific wig 
and parti-coloured gown, in a coat and pantaloon^. 
He is obeyed, however ; and life and property arc noi 
badly protected in the United States. We shall be 
denuimced by the laureate as atheists and jacobini^ ; 
but we most say, that we have doubts whether one 
itom of useful influence is added to men in important 
sltoations by any colour, quantity, or configuration Qf 
cloth and hair. The true progress of refinement, we 
conceiTe, is to discard all the mountebank drapery of I 
barbarous ages. One row of gold and iur fhlls off at- 
ter another from the robe of power, and is picked itp 
and worn by the parish beadle and the exhibiter of 
wild beasts. Meantime, the afflicted wiseacre mourns 
over equality of garment ; and wotteth not of two 
men, wnosc doublets have cost alike, how one shall 
command and the other obey. 

* * Id Boston, asaociations were entered into for the purpose 
of proToating the filling up of government loans. IiidJ- 
ridoaJs disposed to subscribe were obliged to do it in seer* t, 
and eoneofll their names, as if the action had been dishonest.'' 



Fid§ * OliTO Branch,' p. 307. At the same time, immense ru uk 
wsro bmmIo by tho Boston banks on those of the Central aiirl 
floathom atatos ; while the specie tlius drained was transmit- 
ted to Canada, in pavaieat for smuggled goods and British gi> 
TsrwBOBt bills, which were drawn in Quebec, and disposed *>f 
hi fraat aambora, on advantageoas terms, to monted men in 
Iks ftatea. Mr. Henry's misskm la the liest proof of the resu t e 
■tiiiip-Uod b> our goroiameiit ftoaa theao proceedings ia Nc w 
Kagland. 



The dress of lawyers, is, howoTsr, at all erents, of 
less importance than their charges. Law Is cheap fat 
America : in England, it is better, in a mere pecuni- 
ary point of Tiew, to give up forty pounds than to con* 
tend for it in a court of common law. Il costs that 
sum in Elngiand to win a cause ; and, in the court of 
equity, it is better to abandon five hundred or a thou- 
sand pounds than to contend for it. We mean to say 
nothing disrespectful of the chancellor — who is an 
upright judge, a very great lawyer, and zealous to do 
all he can; out we believe the 'Court of Chancery to 
be in a state which imperiously requires legislatiye 
correction. We do not accuse it of any malversation, 
but of a complication, formality, entanglement, ana 
delay, wliich the life, tlie wc<Utn, and the patience of 
man cannot endure. How such a subject comes not 
to have been taken up in the House of Commons^ we 
are wholly at a loss to conceive. We feel for chmb- 
in^ boys as much as anybody con do ; but what is a 
climbing boy in a chimney to a full-grown suitor in a 
Master's office ? And wnencc comes it, in the midst 
of ten thousand compassions and charities, that no 
Wilbcrforce, or Sister Fry^ has started up for the sui- 
tors in Chancery?* and why, in the name of these all 
flicted and attorney- worn people, are there united in 
their Judge three or four offices, any one of which if 
sufficient to occupy the whole time of a very able 
and active man ? 

There are no very prominent men at present in 
America ; at least none whose fame is strong enough 
for ex])ortation . Monroe is a man of plain, unaiSected 
good sense. Jefferson, we believe, is still alive ; and 
has always been more remarkable, perhaps, ibr the 
early share he took in the formation of the republic, 
than from any very predominant suj^riority ofunder- 
standing. Mr. Hall made him a visit : 

* I ftlept at midnifrht at Monticelln, and left it In the mom • 
init with such a feelintr as the travrller quits the mouldering 
remains of a Grecian temjile, or the pil^m a fountain in 
the dc-«ert. It would indeed ai)tue jrreat torpor both of un- 
dersftanding and heart, to have looked without veneration 
and intcreit on the man who drew up the declaration of 
American independence ; who shared in the councils by 
which her freedom w** e««tabli*hed ; whom the unbouirht 
voice of his fellowH'itizens called to the exercise of a nig- 
njty fVom which hi-^ own moderation impelled him, when 
»uch example was mo^t salutary, to withdraw ; and who« 
while he dedicates the evening of his glorious days to the 
imrAuit* of science and literature, shuns none of the hum- 
bler duties of private life ; but, having filled a seat higher 
than that of kinfiA, itucceeds with greater di^itv to that of 
thejfood nei:^hbour, and become;* the friendly aavlser, law- 
yer, phvi«ician. and even panlener of his vicinity. This is 
the •* i»{lll small voice" of philosophy, deeper and holler 
than tho lightnings and earthquakcH which have preceded 
it. What monarch would venture thus to exhibit himself 
in the naked ne** of hi« humanity ? On what royal brow 
would the laurel replace the diadem V—Hattt 884, 885. 

Mr. Fcaron dined with another of the £z-Kingt| 
Mr. Adams. 

I The ex-president is a handsome old gentleman of eighty- 
four ; — his lady is seventy-six ; — »he has the reputation of 
wperior talents, and ^tcvX literary acquirements. I was 
not perfectly a strangor here ; as, a few days previous to 
to thl.4, 1 had received the honour of an hospitable rcccjition 
■t their mansion. Uiton the present occa.-»ion the minister 
(the dav being h'unday) was of the dinner party. As the 
table of a '* late King" may amu^ic some of yuu, take the 
followiiur particulant .* — first coun«e, a pudfliiig made of 
Indian com, mola.-ii«e*, and butter ; — second, veal, bacon, 
neck of mutton, poUtoc*, cabbagei>, carri)t«, and Indian 
beans ; Madeira wine, of which each drank two glassoi. 
We sat down to dinner at one o'clock ; at two, nearly all 
went a second time to church. For tea, we ha<l pound- 
cake, sweet bread and butter, and bread made of Indian 
corn any rve (similar to our brown home-made.) Tea was 
brought from the kitchen, and handed round by a nest, 

* This is still one of the great uncorrected evils of the coun- 
try. Nothing con be so utterly al>surd as to leave the head of 
thr; Court of Chancery a political officer, nnd to subject forty 
millions of litigatc^l property to all the delays and intcrrujH 
lions which aro occasioned by his present multiplicity of offices. 
(183!»,)--The Chancellor is Speuker of the Hou<(e of LordH ; he 
might as well be mcwU Atc\\^\\%\w»^ <sm%»Xftt\i>«i "<-^>* ^^^ 
of iho groalctl ol oxVsVm^ to\\\fc%. 
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white serrant girl. The topics of conrerMUon were rari- 
ous. — England, America, reliuion, politics, literature, nd- 
•nce, Dr. Prietitley, Mi« EcUcworth, Mrs. Siddons, Mr. 
Kean, France, Shak-tpeare, Moore, Lord Byron, Cobbett, 
American revolution, the traitor General Arnold. 

* The establishment of thl* political patriarch conriftts of a 
house two storioft hi^h, containing, I believe, eiuht rooniK ; 
of two men and three maid servant) ; three honfeit, and a 
plain carriage. How K^eat is the contrast between this 
mdividual— a man of knowledge and information— without 
pomp, parade, or vicioui* and ci^pcni^ive establishments, as 
compared with the costly trai'Pings, the depraved charac- 

tns, and the proUigate expenditure of house, and 

— ? What a l&«son in this does America teach ! There 
axe now in thin land, no less than three Cincinnati !' — 
Fmron, 111—113. 

The travellers agree, we think, in complaining of 
the insubordination of American children—and do not 
much like American ladies. In their criticisms upon 
American gasconade, they forget that vulgar people 
of all countries are full of gasconade. The Americans 
lore titles. The following extract from the Boston 
Sentinel, of last August (1817,) is quoted by Mr. 
Fearon. 

< ** Di'mur to Mr. Manu^-YeiAexdaj • public dinner was 
ghren to the Hon. John Q. Adams, in the llxchanpe Coflee- 
nottse, by his fellow-citizens of Boston. The Hon. Wm. 
Oray presided, assisted by the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, 
Oeorve Blake, Esq., and the Hon. Jonathan Mason, vice- 
presiaenta. Of the puests were, the Hon. Mr. Adams, late 
president of the United States, his Excellency Governor 
Brooks, his Honor Lt. Gov. Phillips, Chief Justice Parker, 
Judse Story, President Kirkland, Gen. Dearborn, Com. 
Bull, Gen. Miller, several of the reverend clergy, and 
many more public officers, and strangers of eminence." ' 

They all, in common with Mr. Birkbeck, seem to be 
struck with the indolence of tlie American character. 
Mr. Fearon makes the charge ; and gives us below 
the right explanation of its cause. 

* The life of boarders at an American tavern, presents the 
most senseless and comfortless mode of killing time which 
I have ever seen. Evcrv hou^e of this description that I 
have been in, is thronged to excess ; and there is not a man 
who appears to have a single earthly object in view, exce);t 
spitting, and xmoking segars. 1 have not seen a book m 
me nanda of any person since I left Philaddphla. Objec- 
tionable as these habits are, they afford decided evidence of 
the pro»uerity of that country-, which can admit so laige a 
body of Its citizens to wa<>te in indolence three-fourtlu of 
tbdr lives, and would alxo appear to hold out encourage- 
ment to Englishmen with English habits, who could retain 
thehr industry amid a nation of indolence, and have suffi- 
cient flnnncsa to liv^in America, and yet bid defiance to 
the deadly example of its nativet.'— /Varon, p. 263, 368. 

Tet this charge can hardly apply to the northeast- 
ern ports of the Union. 

Tne following sample of American vulgarity is not 
imentertaining. 

*On arriving at the tavern door the landlord makes his ap- 
nnnnccj—Landhrd. Your servant, gentlemen, this is a fine 
day. Jnswer. Vury fiue.i — Land. You've got two niet crtO" 
turts, thry aro right tUgant matches. An$. Yes, we bought 
them for matches. Land. They cost a heap of dollars, (a pausn, 
and knowing look) ; SOO I eaietdmU. Jns, Yes, they cokt a 
good BUXiLi—Litnd, Pottible! (a pause); going westward to 
Ohio, gentlemen! Jiu. We aro goinr to Philadelpfaiav^ 
XrfNMf. Philadelphia, oh ! that'H a drta4fitl large place, three 
or four times as big as I^exington. Ant. Ten times as large. 
Lmd. U it by George ! what a nHghtif htap of houses, (a 
pause); but I reckon you wa« not reared m Phibflelphia. 
Ah», Philadelphia b not our native places— r«fii/. Perhaps 
mwofmp in Canada. Ant, No; we nrc from Knglnnd. Land, 
Jt it pottihle! well, 1 calculated you wi*re Oom abroad, 
(n«ttM>) ; how long have you been from the old countrf f Ant. 
We left England laft March. — Land. And in Auguvt here yon 
are in Ktntuck. Well, I »hotild have guetted you hod been in 
the State tome years; you speak almost as good English as 
we do! 

«This dialogue is not a literal ropy; but it embraeei most of 
the frequent and improper applications of words n»ed in the 
back country, with u few New England phroM-s. Ry the log. 
bouse former and tavern keeper they are used as often, and as 
erroneously as they occur in the above discourse.'— P«iSi«r, 
p. 189, 130. 

This is of course intended as a representation of the 
maoners of the low, or at best, the middling class of 
fmp/eit America. 



I The four travellers, of whose works ve in gl^^ 
an account, made extensive tours in every pan of 
I America, as well in the old as in the new settlemmtss 
J and, generally speaking^ we should say their testimo- 
ny is in favour of American manners. We musr ex- 
( ept, perhaps, Mr. Fearon — and yet he seeois to Iiatc 
very little to sajr against tliem. Mr. Palmer tells w 
that he found his companions, officers and farmersy 
unobtrusive, civil, and obliffing; that what the servants 
do for you, they do with alacrity ; that at their loftloi 
d'AJfe ladies are treated with great politeness. W« 
have real pleasure in making the following extzict 
from Mr. Bradbury's tour. 

'In regard to the manners of the people west of the Alte- 
gbanief, it would be absurd to expect that a general ebaracler 
could be now formed, or that it will be fi>r many years to come. 
The population is at present compounded of a great number of 
nations, not yet amalgamated, consisting of enupaats ihtm 
every State in the Union, mixed with English, Irish, ScoCdi. 
Dutch, Swiss, Germans, French, and almost finom every oooatrjr 
in Europe. In some traits they partake in coamoo with tha 
inhabitonu of the Atlantic States, which resoltt from tke 
nature of their governmenU That species of hauteur wUe> 
one dasi of society in some countries shows ia their inter 
course with the other, is here utterly unknown. By theli 
convtitutiou, the existence of a privileged order, vested b« 
birth with hereditary pririleves, honours or emolumeata, li 
forever interdicted. If therefore, we should here expect tr 
find that contemptuous feeling in man for man, we shoald 
naturally examine amongst those clothed with JMicial or 
military authority ; hut we should search ia vain. The J vCleo 
on the bench, or the officer in the field, is respected ■n doheyod 
whikt diKharging the fbnctions of bis office, as the reprcaeata 
ttve or agent of the law, enacted for the good qfaUf hut ahoald 
he be tempted to treat even the least wealthy of hia nelch 
hours or fellow citixens with contumely, he would oooa iad 
that he could not do it with impunity. Travellers froai Ea 
rope, in passing through the western country, or indeed mmj 
part of Uie United States, ought to be preriously acoaaiated 
with this part of the American character, and more partiealar|j 
if they have been hi the habit of treating with coatempt, or 
irriuting with abuse, those whom accidental circnmsfaces 
may have placed in a situation to adndnbtcr to their ' ^ 
Let no one here indulge' ' •-• • • --^ 
at an inn; that waiter c 

not, nor cannot conceive, 

charges a duty to society, not in itself dishonourable, ohoald 
subject hhn to hisult: but this feeUng, so fkr as I have expe- 
rienced, is entirely defensive. I have travelled near 10,fflM> 
miles In the United States, and never mat with the least bad- 
vility or aJBVont. 

'The Americans, In general, are accused by traveOera, sT 
being inquisitive. If this be a crime, the western people an 
guilty; but, for my part, I most say that it is a practico r*--" " 
never was disposed to complain of, because 1 always 1 
them as ready to answer a queatioB, as to ask one, aad I 
fore 1 always came off a gainer ... this kind of barter} aad if 
any traveller does not, it is his own lault. As this leads am to 
notice their general conduct to strangers, 1 feel myself boaad, 
by gratitude ami regard to trutli, to speak of their hosipitalliy. 
In my travels through the inhabited ports of the United Btatssi 
not less than SOOO miles was through parts where then wars 
nouvems, and where a traveller is under the neeo ' 
appealuig to the hospitality of the inhabitanta. la ] 
•f instance has my appew been fruitless; although in « 
the Aimishinr of a bed has 1»een evidently attended with I 
venience, anJin agreat many iii»lauces uo remuneratioa woau 
be received. Other European travellers have ezperieneed this 
liberal spirit of hospitality, and some han repaid It by ca- 
lumny.'— 5r«f»«ry p. 3(M-3f <i. 

We think it of so much importance to do jostV^i to 
other natioDS, and to lesion that hatred and contempt 
which race feels for race, that we subjoin two short 
passages from Mr. Hall to the same effect. 

'I had bills on PhiUdelphin, ond applied to a respecUble 
store-keeper, that is trndef<muD,of thi^ viUitgeytoraahaMOoei 
the umoiint, however, wpj< I»eyund any remitlunce he had occa- 
sion to nrnko, but he immediately oUenNl ine whatever sum I 
might require for my journey, with uo belter security thaa ay 
word, for its rrpayinent at rhilailclphia: he even insisted o« 
my taking more than I roeiitioned as nutficient. 1 do BOi 
believe tliiit thbi trait of liberality would surprise an Amerieaai 
for no one in the Statca, to whom I mentioned it, seemed la 
consider it as more than any ttranger of respectable appearaaco 
might have looked for, in similar circumstunrcs: but itaaifh| 
well surprise an English traveller, who bod been told, as I had| 
that the Americans never failed to cheat and insult evanrCn- 
glr-..iman who travelled thr< ug;. their counliy, eopsdaltar if 
tiirv kunw Mm to be an officer. This latter partlealar thsy 
iKVf r fldled to tafena thsBMehres oA ftar thsj «« kf M 



a situation to adnunuicr lo ineir warns 
Ige himself in abusing the waiter or ostler 
r or osllnr is probably a dtisen, aad doss 
L-eive, that a situation In which he die* 
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withovt laralt or iBterruptioii, and even of 1 

rarprised by libenlity and kindness.'— ^«1I. 

*Ilell into rery pleasant society at Washi 



mmm b«hlU fai iaqdrlai: bntif the diseovnry operated in 
maj W9J npon their behaviour, it was rather to my advantage; 
■or did ] BMet with a sing le case of ineiviiity between Canada 
and Charleston, except at the Shenandoah Point, iVom a 
dranken Enfliah deeerter. My testimony, in this particular, 
will certainly not invalidate the complaints of many other 
travellers, who, I doubt not, have frequently encountered 
rode treatment, and quite as lirequently deserved it; but it will 
at least prove die possibility of traversing the United Sutes 
_i.i — . 1^ __ 1 ^„ -_ J 1 being occasionally 

2,p.SOS,aS0. 
t society at Washinftoo. Strangers 
who intend staying some days in a town, usually take lodgiugs 
nt a boarding-house, in preference to a tavern: in this way 
they obtain the best society the place affords; for there are 
always gentlemen, frequently ladies, either visitors or tempo- 
rary residents, who live in this manner, to avoid the trouble of 
hoosekeeping. At Washington, during the sittings of Con- 
gress, the boarding-houses are divided into messes, according 
to the political principles <^ the inmates, nor is a stranger ad- 
mittad without some introduction, and the consent of the 
whole company. 1 chanced to join a democratic mess, and 
■■me a Ibw of its members with gratitude, for the pleasure 
their aodety gave me— Commodore Decatur and his lady, the 
Abb^ Correa, the great botanist and plenipotentiarvof Por- 
tufal, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Navy 
Board, known as the author of a humorous publication entitled 
* John Bnll and Brother Jonathan,** with eight or ten members 
ef Coay r es s, principally ftwn the western States, which are 
Maarally considered as most decidedly hostile to England, 
Mrt wlMWi I did not on this account find less good-humoured 
and oonrteoos. It is from thus living in daily intercourse with 
the laadlnr characters of the country, that one is enabled to 
jndffe with some degree of certainty of the practices of its 
merament} Ibr to know the paper theory is nothing, unless 
it be eompared with the instruments employed to carry it into 



A politieal constitution may be nothing but a cabalistic 
fiwB, 10 extort Bwaey and power from the people; but then 
the Jagglers must be in the dark, and ** no admittance behind 
the cnrtain.** Tkls way of living affords too the best insight 
tato the best part <^ society : for If in a free nation the deposi- 
lorhM of the public confidence be ignorant or vnl^, it is a 
vary ft alMsss search to look for the opposite qualities in those 
thar ra pr aa ea ti whereas, if these be well informed in mind 
and wanaara, It provea at the least an inclination towards 
knowladfo aad refinement in the general mass of dtisens by 
whom thoj ara aelected. My own experience obliges me to a 
flivoorable verdlet in this particular. I found the little circle 
ialo which I had happily fallen foil of good sense and ^ood 
hwBOor, aad never quitted it without feeling myself a gainer, 
on Iha aeon either of usolhl infonnatioo or of social enjoy- 

Haat.*-^JSMi; ^ aB»-a3i. 

In ]»fe 262 Mr. Hall pays some very handsome 
compluDenu to the gallMitry, high feelingi and hu- 
iBBiuty of the American troops. Such passages reflect 
the highest honour upon Mr. Hall. They are fhll of 
eoarage as well as kindness, and will never be forgiven 
at home. 

Litentnie the Americans have none— no native 
Dteiataitt, we mean. It is all imported. They had a 
FnnkliBi faideed ; and may afford to live for half a 
esBtnry on his fame. There is. or was, a Mr. Dwight, 
who wrote some poems ; and his baptismal name was 
Timothy. There is alscfa small account of Virginia 
by Jefferson, and an epic by Joel Barlow ; and some 
pieees of pleasantry by Mr. Irving. But why should 
the Americans write books, when a six weeks' passage 
brings them, in their own tongue, our sense, science, 
flmd genius, m bales and hogsheads 7 Prairies, steam- 
boats, grist-mills, are their natural objects for centu- 
ries to come. Then, when they have got to the Pacific 
Oeean, epic poems jolays, pleasures of memory, and 
all the ctegant gratifications of an ancient people who 
have tamed the wild earth, and set down to amuse 
themsetres. This is the natural march of human af- 
Ibirs. 

The Americans, at least in the old States, are a very 
leligioiis people : but there is no sect there which en- 
fm the satis&ction of excluding others fh>m civil 
offices ; nor does any denomination of Christians take 
for their support a tenth of produce. Their clergy, 
however, are respectable, respected, and poesess no 
mall shaje of influence. The nlaces of worship in 
Philadelphia In 1810, were as fouows : Presbyterian, 




Lotheran, 1 1 Moravian, 1 ; CongregationallsU, 1 ; 
UaitariaMi 1| Covenanters, 1; Black Baptists, 1; 



Black Episcopalians,!; Black Methodists, S. The 
Methodists, Mr. Palmer tells us, are becoming the 
most numerous sect in the United States. 

Mr. Fearon nves us this account of the state of !«• 
ligion in New York. 

* Upon this interesting topic X would repeat, what indeed 
you are already acquainted with, that Icgoiht there is the 
most unlimited Uberty. There is no state reugion, and no 
government prosecution of individuals for conscience sake. 
whether those halcyon days, which I think would attend a 
similar state of things in England, are in existence here, 
muKt be left for future observation. There are five Dutch 
Reformed churches; six Prevbyterian ; three Associated Be- 
formed ditto; one Associated Pre#bvterian ; one Reformed 
ditto; five Methodist; two ditto fir bladus one German 
Reformed; one Evangelical Lutheran; one Moravian; 
four Trinitarian Baptist ; one Univenalist; two Catholic ; 
three Quaker; eixht Ei^lscopalian ; one Jew's Synagogue ; 
and to this I would addfa small Meeting which is but little 
known, at which the ])riei«t in dispenMed with, every member 
following what they call the apostolic plan of instructing 
each other, and "building one another up in their most 
holy faith.'' The PreAbyterian and Episcopalian, or Church 
of England sects, take the precedence in numbers and in 
respectability. Their miniNteH receive from two to eight 
thousand dollars i«r annum. All the churches are w^ 
filled ; they are the fashionable places for di'tploy; and the 
sermons and talents of the minister ofler never-ending sub- 
jecU of interest when social convene has been exhausted 
upon the bad conduct and inferior nature of niggan (ne- 
groes); the price of flour at Liverpool; the captuie of the 
Ouerriin; and the battle of New Orieans. The perfect 
equality of all scctt *e<.ms to have deadened party feeling: 
controversy is but little known.*— fearon, p. 40, 46. 

The absence of controversy, Mr. Fearon seems to 
imagine, has produced indifierence ; and he heaves a 
sigh to the memory of departed oppression. * Can it 
be possible (he asks) that the non-existence of reli- 
gious oppression has lessened religious knowledge, 
and made men superstitiousiy dependent upon out- 
ward form, instead of internal purity?' To which 
question (a singular one from an enlightened man like 
Mr. Fearon), we answer, that the absence of religious 
oppression has not lesKoed religious knowledge, but 
theological animosity ; and made men more dependent 
upon the pious actions, and less upon useless and un- 
intelligible wrangling.* 

The great curse of America is the histitution of 
slavery— of itself far more than the foulest blot upon 
their national character, and an evil which counter ■ 
balances all the excisemen, licensers, and tax-gather- 
ers of England. No virtuous man ought to trust his 
own character, or the character of his children, to the 
demoralizing efiiects produced by commandhig slaves. 
Justice, gentleness, pity, and humility, soon give way 
before them. Conscience suspends its functions. The 
love of command— the impatience of restmint, get the 
better of every other feeling ; and cruelty has no other 
limit than fear. 

* "There must doubtless," says Mr. Jcffcrwn, "be an 
unhaiipy influence on the manners of the people produced 
by the existence of slavery among ua. The whole com- 
merce between master and slave Is a perpetual exerchte of 
the moxt bobterous passions: the most unremitting despo- 
tism on the one part, and degrading submissions on the 
other. Our children see this, and learn to imitate it; for 
man is an imitative animal. The parent stonns, the child 
looks on, caicheH the lincamenta of wrath, puts on the sane 
airs in the circle of amaller slaves, gives loose to the wom 
of i>asaion8; and thus nursed, educated, snd dally exercised 
In tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with odious pecu- 
liarlUas. The man must be a prodigy who can reUin his 
morala and manners undepraved by such drcumstancea,*' ' 
Notoh p. SSl^i&l, p. 4a9. 

The foUowing picture of a slave song is quoted by 
Mr. Hall from the « Letters on Virginia." 

< "I took the boat this morning, and crossed thefenT 
over to Portsmouth, the small town which I told you m 
oppodte to this place. It was court day, and a large crowd 
of people was gathered about the door of the court-houie. 

* Mr. Fearon mentions a rdisious lottAy for buihling a 
Piwbyterian church. What will Mr. Llttleon say to tlda? 
he is hardly DTspared, we suspect, for this union of Calvin 
and the Little Gfo. Every advantage will be made of iU>T 
the wit and eloquence oC bin fimi Q^r^uMsaL ^'um^i^m. V 
pasaunbsedie&^fl ^.IBWh. 
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Ihidbudlygot npon tha rtepi to look in, when myean ) That such feelinn and tndipmetlem iboiild «dft 
were *«aUcdl)y tfie voice of »bn^ ; uid turning round among men who know the vahw of Uberty, and profiBM 
^yJ^Z^/SS^Z^f'SiriZ.h ' ^o unleretand its principles, is the ccmwmmalUm of 

about thirty negroes of ailferentsire- and age., following ^i^j^^dness. Eveiy Am?ricin who lores his country. 

ihould dedicate his whole life, and every faculty of 



i thirty negroes of dilferent sized and ages, following 
a rough-looking white man, wlio sat carelessly lolling in h» 
•ulky. Thev had just turned round the corner, and were 
coming up tuc main street to pass by the spot where I stood, 
on thuiT way out of town. As Ihey came nearer, I saw some 
Of then, loaded with chains to prevent tlieir escape; wliile 
othcnt had hold of each other*?; hands, strongly grasjted, as 
if to supiwrt themselves in their affliction. I particularly 
noticed a pour mother, with an infant suclcing at her breast 
as she walked alon^, while two small children had hold of 
littr apron on either side, almost running to keep up-nrith 
the reiit. They came along singing a litUe wild nymn, oi' 
sweet and mournful melody, Hying, by a divine instinct k 
tlie heart, to titc conflation of religion, the last refuge m| 
tliR unhappy, to supixirt them in their distress. Tlu? '<ulky 
now stopped before the tavern, at a little distance bevond 
the court-house, and the driver got out. « My dear W/' 
■aid I to a person who stood near me, "can you tdl me 
what these poor peojile have been doing? Whatistbcir 
crime? and what is to be their punislunent?" **0," i>sid 
he, *' it*s nothing at all, but a pared of negroes sold to 
Carolina; an() that man is their driver, who lias bought 
them." «But what have they done, that they should be 
■old into banishment?" "Done," said he « nothing at all, 
tliat I know of ; their maston wanted money, I suppose, 
and these drivers give ffood prices." Here the driver nav- 
ing supidled tiimsclf with brandy, and liis horse with water 
(the poor ne^os of course wanted nothing,) stepi>ed into 
his chair agam, cracked his whip, and drove on, while the 
miserable exiles followed in funeral procession beliind 
him."— iJoff, 868—360. 

The law by which siaves are governed in the Coroli- 
nas, is a provincial law as old as 1740, but niade per- 
pctuol hi 1783. By this law it. is enacted, that every 
negro shall be presumed a slave unless the contrary 
appear. The 9tQ clause allows two Justices oi the 
peace, and three freeholders, power to put them to 
any maimer of death ; the evidence uninst them may 
be without oath. — ^No slave is to traffic on his own ac- 



count. — Any person murdering a slave is to pay 100/. 
— orl4/. if he cuts out the tongue of a slave. — A.ny 
white man meeting seven slaves together on an high 



road, may give them twenty lashes each<— No man 
must teach a slave to write, imder penalty of 100/. 
currency. We have Mr. Hall's authority for the ex- 
istence and enforcement of this law at the present 
day. Mr. Fearon has recorded some facts still more 
instructive. 

'Observing a great many coloured people, partlculaxly 
females, in these boats I concluded tnat they were emi~ 
grants, who had proceeded thus far on their route towards 
a settlement The fact proved to be, that fourteen of the 
flats were freighted with human beings for sale. They had 
been collected in the several states by slave dealers, and 
■hipped from Kentucky for a market They were dressed 
up to the best advantage, on the same principle that iockeyc 
do hones upon sale. The following Li a specimen of adver- 
tisements on this subject. 

**T Wm TT DOLLARS BBWAED 

«WiIl be paid for apprehending and lodging in jail, or de- 
livering to the subwribcr, the following slaves, belonging,' 
to Josira laviif, of ifterviUe.— TOM, a very l^ht mulatto, 
blue eyes, 6 feet 10 Indies hlgli, ap}>ears to be about Z6 
years of age; an artful fellow— can read and write, and 
fteacket occasionally.— CHARLOTTE, a bUck wench> 
round and full faced, tall, straight, and lik^— about 36 
years of age, and wife of tho above named Tom. These 
■laves decamped ftom their owner's plantation on the night 
of the 14th September insUnt"— Fc«r«m p. 370. 

•The three « African churches," as they are called, arc 
for all those native Americans who are black, or have any 
ahade of colour darker than white. These peitons, though 
many of them are possessed of the rights orcitiEen-Uiip, art 
not admitted into the churches which are vi-itcd by wbitei?. 
There ezints a penal law, deeply written in the mind of tho 
whole white population, vrtiich subjects their coloured fel- 
low-citizens to unconditional contumidy and never-ceasing 
Insult No respectability, however unquestionable,— no 
nroperty, however laige, — no character, however unblem- 
ished, will gain a man, whose body is (in American esti- 
mation) cvrssri with even a twentieth portion of the blood 
of bis African ancestry, admission into society!!! They 
are considered as mere Parlaha— as outcasts and vagrants 
npon the face of the earth! I make no reflection npoii 
theae things, but leave the fads for your oonaideratton.*' '^ 
JM.p.l68,lW. 



his soul, to cfiacc this foul stam ttom its character 
If nations rank according to their wisdom and their 
virtue, what right has the American, a iicoui]^er and 
murderer of slaves, to compare himself with the 
J east and lowest of the European nations? — much 
more with this great and humane country, where the 
'greatest lord dare not lav a finger upon tne meanest 
peasant ? What is freedom , where all are not free ? 
where the greatest of God's blessings is limited , with 
1 mpious caprice , to the colour of the body 7 And these 
are the men who taunt the English with their cornipC 
Parliament, with their buying and sellmg votes. Let 
the world judge which is tne most liable to censure — 
we who, in the midst of our rottenness, have torn off 
the manacles of slaves all over the world ; — or they 
who, with their idle purity, and useless perfection, 
have remained mute and careless, while groans echo- 
ed and whips clanked round the very walls of their 
spotless Congress. We wish well to America — ^we re- 
joice in her prosperity — and are delighted to resist the 
bbsurd impertinence with which the character of her 
people is often treated in this country : but the exist- 
ence of slavery in America is an atrocious crime, with 
which no measures can be kept— for which her sitoa- 
tion affords no sort of apology— which makes liberty 
itself distrusted, and the boast of it disgusting. 

As for emigration, every man, of course, must d^ 
termme for himself. A carpenter under thirty yean 
of age. who finds himself at Cincinnati with an aze 
over his shoulder, and ten pounds fan his pocket, will 
get rich in America, if the change of climate does not 
kill him. So will a farmer wlio emigp^tes early with 
some capital. But any person with tolerable prosper- 
ity here had better remain where he is. Tnere are 
considerable evils, no doubt, in England : but it would 
be madness not to admit, that it is, upon the whole, a 
very happy country— and we are much mistaken if 
the next twenty years will not bring with it a great 
deal of internal improvement. The country has long 
been groaning under the evils of the greatest foreign 
war we were ever engaged in ; and we are just besia- 
ning to look again into our home afiairs. Political 
economy has made an astonishing progress since tbey 
were last investigated ; and every session of Pailisc 
ment brushes off some of the cobwebs and du$t of oar 
ancestors.* The Apprentice Laws have been FveM 
away : the absurd nonsense of the Usury Laws will 
probably soon follow , Public Education and Saving 
Bulks have been the invention of these last ten yean ; 
and the strong fortress of bigotry has been rudely a» 
sailed. Then, with all its dcfccu, we have a Pariii^ 
ment of inestimable value. If there be a place in any 
country where 500 well educated men can meet t» 
gether and talk with impunity of public afiairai and if 
what thev say is nubli&hed, that country must im- 
prove, ii is not pleasant to emigrate into a country 
of changes and revolution, the sue and integrity el 
whose empire no man can predict. The Americaac 
are a very sensible, reflecting people, and baro coo 
ducted their affain extremely well; but it is scarcel} 
possible to conceive that such an empire should very 
long remain undivided, or that the dwellen on the 
Coltunbia should have common interest with the nav^ 
gaton of the Hudson and the Delaware. 

England is, to be sure, a very expensive countir; 
but a million of millions has been expended in mak- 
ing it habitable and comfortable ; ana this is a con- 
stant source of revenue, or what is the same thins, a 
constant diminution of expense to every man li^g 
in it. The price an Englishman pays K>r a tiuiiiiiki 
road is not equal to the tenth part of what the mlay 



In a scarcity which occurred little more than tweilj 
n ago, every Judge, (eicept the Lord Chance" ~ "^~ 
Justice of the Common Fleas, and Seijesnt Re 



Jean ago, eveiV Judge, (eicept the Lord Chanodlor, Affi 
nstioe of the Common Fleas, and Seijesnt Reniingtai%| 
when they charged the gnnd jury, attributed the acsictty si 



the combinations of the farmers; and complained of ttva 
very serious evIL Such doctrines would not bow be tcli- 
I rated in the month of a Bchoolboy. 
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voold coit him withoiit a tnmidke. Tlie New RiTer 
Company bringa water to eYerj inhabitant of London 
at an infinitely lets price thanbe could dip for it oat of 
the Thames. No country, in fact, is so expensive as 
one which human beings are just beginning to inhabit ; 
— ^where there are no roadSi no bridges, no skill, no 
combination of powers, and no force of capital. 

How, too, can any man take upon himself to say, 
that he is so indllierent to his country thst he will not 
bcffin to lore it intensely, when he is 5000 or 6000 
mUes from it ? And vhat a dreadibl disease Nostal- 
gia must be on the banks of the Missouri ! Severe 
and painful poverty will drive us all an}'whcre : but a 
wise man should be quite sure he has so irresistible a 
^ca, before he ventures on the Great or the Little 
Wabaah. He should be quite sure that he does not 
go there from ill temper — nr to be pitied— or to be re- 
gretted—or tiom ignorance of a'hat is to happen to 
£lm — or because he is a poet — ^but because he has not 
enough to eat here, and is sure of abundance where he 
iagomg. 



GAME LAWS. (EDmaunoH Review, 1819.) 

TVm LttUn M tkt Gmm Lttn. Reit Fenaer, Black A Co. 
LondoD, 1818L 

The evil of the Game Laws, in their present state, has 
loog been felt, and of late years has certainly rather 
increased tlian diminished. We believe that they can< 
not long remain in their present state ; and we are anx< 
ions to express our opinion of those changes which 
they onsht to experience. 

We tnoroughly acquiesce in the importance of eup 
couiagmg tliose field sports which are so congenial to 
the habits of Englishmen, and which, hi the present 
state of society, afford the only effectual counterbal- 
ance to the aUarements of great towns. We cannot 
conceive a more pernicious condition for a great na- 
tioBy than tliat its aristocracy should be shut up from 
one year's end to another m a metrojwlis, while the 
mass of its rural inhabitants arc left to its factors and 
agents. A great man returning from London to spend 
hk rammer in the countrjr, diffuses intelligence, im- 
fsoves manners, communicates pleasure, restrains 
the extreme violence of subordinate politicians, and 
makes the middling and lower classes better acquaint- 
ed withy and more attached to their natural leaders. 
At the same time a residence in the country gives to 
the makers of laws an opportunity of studying those 
interests, which they mav afterwards be called upon to 
pnrtect and arrange. Nor is it unimportant to the 
character of the higher orders themselves, that they 
riioiildnass a considerable part of the year in the 
1 01 these their larger families; that they should 



kmallT be thrown among rimplc, laborious, frugal 
people, ana be stimulated to resist the prodigality of 



courtSy by viewing with their own eyes the merits and 
the wretcnedness of the poor. 

Iawi for the nrescrvation of game are not only of 
Importanoe, aa tney increase the amusements of the 
comtiTy bat they may be so constructed as to be per- 
focUy jnat. The game which my land feeds b certain- 
ty mine ; or, in other words, the same wliich all the 
lind feeds certainly belongs to ul the owners of the 
land ; and the only practical way of dividing it is, to 
give to each proprietor what he can take on his own 
gnmnd. Those who contribute notliing to the support 
of the animaV, can have no possible right to a share in 
the distribntion. To say of animals, that they are 
fvm NaturAy means oniy, that the precise place of 
their birth and nurture is not known. How they sliall 
be divided, is a matter of arrangement among those 
whose collected property certabuy has produced and 
Ibd them ; but the case is completely maoe out against 
tboae who have no land at all, and who cannot there- 
iDie have been in the slightest degree instrumental to 
Ihair pvodnction. If a luge pond were divided by cer- 
tata maika into foor parts, and allotted to that number 
cf nroprietorsi the nth rcaitained in that pcnd would 
be m the nme aenaea/rfl iVefuri. Noboay oonld tell 
hi which peiticnlar dmaion each carp liad been bom 
•Bdhvod, TlM^HVDenwottldiiniige their leepeetlTe 



rights and pretensions in the best way they could 
but the clearest of all propositions would be, that the 
four proprietors, among them made a complete title of 
all the fish ; andf that nobody but them had the smalls 
est title to the smaUest share. This we say, in answer 
to those who contend that there is no foundation for 
any system of game laws ; that animals bom wild are 
the property ot the public ; and that their appropria* 
tion is nothing but tyranny and usurpation. 

In addition to these arguments, it is perhaps scarce- 
ly necessary to add. that notliing which is worth hav- 
ing, which IS accessible, and supplied only in limited 
quantities, could exist at all, if it ni-as not considered 
as the property of some individual. If every body 
might take game wherever they found it, there would 
soon be an end to every species of game. The advan^ 
tage would not be extended to fresh classes, but be an- 
nihilated for all classes. Besides all this, the privily 
ege of killing game could not bo granted without the 
privilege of trespassing on landed property ; —an in- 
tolerable evil, which would entirely destroy the comp 
fort and privacy of a country life. 

But though a system of game laws is of ^eat use in 
promoting coimtry amusements, and may, m itself, be 
placed on a footing of justice, its effects, we are sorry 
to say, are by no means favourable to the morals of 
the poor. 

It is impossible to make an imedncated man under- 
stand m what manner a bird hatched nobody knows 
where, — to-day living in my field, to morrow m yours, 
— should be as strictly property as the goose whose 
whole history can be traced m the most authentic 
and satisfactory manner, from the egg to tlie spit. 
The arguments upon which this depends are &o con- 
tmr}' to the notions of the poor — so repugnant to their 
pasKions, — and, perhaps, so much aoove their com- 
prehension, that they are totally unavailing. The 
same man who would re8]M'Ct on orchard, a (^rden, 
or an hen-roost, scarcely thinks he is committing any 
fault at all in invading tho game-covers of his richer 
neighbour ; and as soon as he becomes wearied of 
honest industry, his first resource is in olundering tho 
rich magazine of hares, pheasants, and partridges— 
the top and bottom dishes, which on every side of his 
village are running and flying before his eyes. As 
these things cannot he done with safety in the day, 
they must be done in the night ; — snd in this maimer 
a lawless marauder is often formed, who proceeds 
from one infringement of law and property to another, 
till he becomes a thoroughly bad and corrupted mem- 
bor of society. . , , 

These few preliminary observations lead naturally 
to the two principal conside rations which arc to be 
kept m view, in reforming the pfame laws ;— to pre- 
serve, as far as is consistent with justice, the amuse- 
ments of the rich, and to diminish, as much as possi- 
ble, the temptations of the poor. And these ends, it 
seems to us, urill be best answered, 

1. By abolishing qualifications. 2. By ^ymg to 
every man a property in the game upon nis land. 
3. By allowing game to be bought by any body, and 
sold by its lawful possessors.* 

Notning can be more arossly absurd than the pre- 
sent sUte of the game laws, as far as they conccm 
the qualification for shooting. In England, no man 
can possibly have a legal right to kill game, who has 
not 1001. a-year in land rent. With us, in Scotland, 
the rule is not quite so inflexible, though in principle 
not very different.— But we shall speak to the case 
which concerns by far the greatest number ; and cer- 
tainly it is scarcely possible to imagine a more absurd 
and capricious limitation. For what possible reason 
is a man, who has only 9W. per snnum in land, not to 
kill the gome wluch his oim land nourishes ? If tlie 
legislature really conceives, as we have heard sur- 
mised by certahi learned squires, that a person of such 
a degree of fortune should be confined to profitable 
Dursuits, and debarred ftom that pernicious idleness 
hito which he would be betrayed by field sports, it 
would then be eiqpedient to make a qualification for 
bowii or lUttlee— to prevent landowners from going 
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to nces, or following a pack of hounds— and to pro- 
hibit to men of a certain income, every other species 
of amusement as well as this. The only instance, 
however, in which this paternal care is exercised, is 
that in which the amusement of the smaller land- 
owner is supposed to interfere with those of his richer 
neighbour, lie may do what he pleases, and elect 
any other species of ruinous idleness but that in which 
the upper classes of society are his rivals. 

Nay, the law is so excessively ridiculous in the case 
oi small landed proprietors, that on a property of less 
than 100/. per annum, no human bring fias the right (^ 
•hooting. It is not confined, but annihilated. ThI 
lord of the manor may be warned off by the proprie- 
tor ; and the proprietor may be informed against by 
anybody who sees him sporting. The case is still 
stronger in the instance of large farms. In Northum- 
berland, and on the borders of Scotland, there are large 
capitalists who farm to the amount of two or three 
thousand per annum, who have the permission of their 
distant non-resident landlords to do what they please 
with the game, and yet who dare not fire on a gun 
upon their own land. Can any thing be more utterly 
aosurd and preposterous, ttian that the landlord and 
the wealthy tenant together cannot make up a title to 
the hare which if> fattened upon the choicest produce 
of their land ? That the landlord, who can let to farm 
the fertility of the land for erowing wheat, cannot let 
to farm its power of growmg partridges ? That he 
may reap by deputy, but cannot on that manor shoot 
bv deputy? Is it possible that any respectable ma- 
gistrate could fine a farmer for killing a hare upon his 
own grounds with his landlord's consent, without feel- 
ing that he was violating every feeling of common 
sense and justice ? 

Since the enactment of the game laws, there has 
sprung up an entirely new species of property, which 
of course is completely overlooked by their provis- 
ions. An Englishman may possess a million of money 
In funds, or merchandize — may be the Baring or the 
Hope of Europe—provide to government the sudden 
means of equipping fleets and armies, and yet be with- 
out the power of smiting a single partridge, though in- 
Tited by the owner of the game to participate in his 
amusement. It is idle to say that the dimculty may 
be got over, by purchashig land : the question is, upon 
what principle of justice can the existence of the diffi- 
culty be defended f If the right of keepmg men- 
servants was confined to persons who had more than 
100/. a-year in the funds, the difficulty might be got 
over by every man who would change nis landed prop- 
erty to that extent. But what could justify so capri- 
cious a partiality to one species of property ? There 
might he some apology for such laws at the time they 
were made ; but there can be none for their not being 
BOW accommodated to the changes which time has 
introduced. If you choose to exclude poverty from 
this species of amusement, and to open it to wealth, 
why IS it not opened to every species of wealth f 
What amusement can there be morally lawful to an 
holder of turnip land, and criminal in a possessor of 
exchequer biUs f What delights ought to be tolerated 
to long annuities, from which wheat and beans should 
be excluded ? What matters whether it is scrip or 
short-homed cattle ? If the locut quo is concedeo— if 
the trespass is waived — and if the qualification for any 
amnsement is wealth, let it be any provable wealth— 

J}ive$ agrU, dives potiUM infamorc ntimmit. 

It will be very easy for any country gentleman who 
wishes to monopolize to himself the pleasure of shoot 
Imgf to let to his tenant every other right attached to 
ihe land, except the right of killing game ; and it will 
be equally easy, in the formation of a new game act, 
to give to the landlord a summary process against his 
tenant, if such tenant ftaudulently exercises the prlvi* 
leges he has agreed to surrender. 

llie case which seems most to alarm coantry gen- 
tlemen, is that of a person possessing a few acres In 
the very heart of a manor, who might, by planting 
^bod of which they are food, aUnre the game mto his 
t^wa JJtUe dommin, and thtu reap an hairest prepared 



at the expense of the neighbour who sorroonded Um. 
But, under the present game laws, if the smaller pos- 
session belongs to a qualified person, the danger of 
intrusion is equally great as it would be under the pro- 
posed alteration ; and the danger from the poacher 
would be the same in both coses. But if it is of such 
great consequence to keep clear from all interference, 
may not such a piece of land be rented or bought ?— 
Or, may not the food which tempts nme, be sown in 
the same abundance in the surrounding as in the in- 
closed land ? After all, it is only common justice, that 
he whose property is surrounded on every side by a 
preserver of game, whose cora and turnips are demol- 
ished by animals preserved for the amusement of his 
neighbour, should nimself be entitled to that share of 
game which plimders upon his land. The complaint 
which the landed grandee makes is this. < Here is a 
man who has only a twenty-fourth part of the land, 
and he esroects a twenty-fourth part or the game. He 
is so captious and litigious, that tie will not be content- 
ed to supply his share of the food without requiring 
his share ot'^what the food produces. I want a neish- 
hour who has talents only for suffering, not one inio 
evinces such a fktal disposition for enjoying.' Upon 
such principles as these, many of the game laws hiaTe 
been constructed, and are preserved. The interference 
of a very small property with a very large one ; the 
critical position of one or two fields, is a very serious 
source of vexation on many other occasions besides 
those of game. He who possesses a field in the mid- 
dle of my premises, may Duild so as to obstruct my 
view ; and may present to me the hinder part of a 
bam, instead of one of the finest landscapes m nature. 
Nay, he may turn his field into tea-gardens, and de- 
stroy my pnvacy by the introduction of every species 
of vulgar company. The legislature, in all these In- 
stances, has provided no remedy for the inccmyenien- 
ces which a small property, by such intermixture, 
may inflict upon a large one, but has secured the same 
rights to unequal proportions. It is very difficult lo 
conceive why these equitable principles are to be vio- 
lated in the case of game alone. 

Our securities against that rabble of sportsmen 
which the abolition of qualifications might be sup- 
posed to produce, are. the consent of the owner of ub 
soil as an indispensable preliminary, ^rded by heaiT 
penalties — and the price of a certificate, renderea, 
perhaps, greater than it is at present. It is imponl- 
ble to conceive why the owner of the soil, if the ri^t 
of game is securedf to him, has not a right to seH. or 
grant the right of killing it to whom he pleases— -JiHt 
as much as he has the power of appohiting whom he 
pleases to kill his ducks, pigeons, and chickens. Um 
danger of making the poor idle, is a mere pretence. It 
is monopoly callmg in the aid of hypocrisy, and tyran- 
ny veiling itself in the garb of philosophical hnm^- 
ty. A poor man goes to wakes, &ir8.and horse-races, 
without pain and penalty; a little shopkeeper, when 
his work is over, may go to a bull-bait, or to the cock- 
pit ; but the idea of nis pursuing an hare, even with 
the consent of the land-owner, fills the Bucolic si 
with the most lively appreheusions of relaxed ! 
try and ruinous dissipation. The truth is. If a poor 
man does not offend aninst morals or religion, and 
supports himself and nis family without assistance 
the law has nothing to do with his amusements. Thi 
real barriers against increase of sportsmen (if the pro- 
posed alteration were admitted}, are, as we have be* 
fore sud, the prohibition of the landowner ; the tax t* 
the state for a certificate ; the necessity of labourfni 
for support.— Whoever violates none or these rightS| 
and neglecta none of these duties in his sporting, sporte 
without crime ; and to punish him would be gross and 
scandalous tyranny. 

The next alteration which we would propose Is, that 
game should be made property ; that Is, that eye^ 
man should have a risht to the game found upon ha 
hmd— and that the violation of it should be pvnished at 
poachfaig now Is. by pecuniary penalties, and sumnv- 
ry conv^on before mafl^trates. This change in the 



game laws would be an additional defence of game ; 
for the landed proprietor has now no other remedy 
against the qualified intruder upon his game, thaa ai 
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ution at Iaw for a trespass on the land ; and if the 
trespaHer has received no notice, this cau hardly be 
called any remedy at all. It is now no uncommon 

Cutice for persons who have the exterior, and per> 
ps the fortunes of ^ntlemen, as they are travelling 
from place to place, to shoot over manors where they 
have no property, and {torn which, as strangers, they 
€anBot have been warned. In such a case (which we 
repeat again, is by no means one of rare occurrence), 
it would, undfer the reformed system, be no more dim- 
colt for the lord of the soil to ])roteci his game, than it 
would be to protect his geese and ducks. But though 
game should be considered as property, it should still 
be considered as the lowest 8]>ecies of property— be- 
cause it U in its nature more vai(ue and mutable than 
other S)>ecieaof property, and becau&e depredations 
are carried on at a distance from the dwelling, and 
without personal alarm to the proprietors. It would 
be Tery easy to increase the penalties, in proportion 
to the nnmlier of offences committed by the same indi- 
vidual. 

The pmiahments which country gentlemen expect 
bv making game property, are punishments affixed to 
oBences of a much higher order ; but countr^^ gentle- 
men must not be allowed to legislate exclusively on 
thisy more than on any other subject. The very men- 
tion of hares and partridges in the country, too olten 
Dots an end to common humanity and common sense. 
CSame must be protected ; but protected without vio- 
lating those principles of justice* and that adaptation 
of punishment to crime, which (incredible as it may 
appear), are of infinitely greater importance than the 
tmosemements of country gentlemen. 

We come now to the sale of ^me. — The foundation 
on which the propriety of allowing this partly rests, is 
the impossiibuity of preventine it. There exists, and 
has sprang op since tne game laws, an enormous mass 
of wealthy which has nothing to do viith land. Do the 
country gentlemen imagine that it is m the power of 
hnnun laws to deprive the three per cents of phea- 
sants ? Tliat there is upon earth, air, or sea, a single 
flaToor (cost what crime it may to procure it), that 
mercantile opulence will not procure 7 Increase the 
difficnltr, and you enlist vanity on the side of luxury ; 
and maxe that to be sousht for as a dis»play of wealth, 
which was before Taluedf only for the ^ratification of 
appetitSL The law may multiply penalties by reams. 
0^dres may fret and justices may commit, and game- 
keepers ana poachers continue tneir nocturnal wars. 
There most be game on Lord Mayor's day, do what 

^a will. Yon may multiply the crimes by which it 
proc ur ed ; bat nothing can arrest its ineviuble pro- 
grass, ftom tlie wood of the esquire to the spit of the 
dtizen. The late law for preventing the sale of game 
prodoced some little temporary difficulty in London 
at the begfamlng of the season. The poulterers were 
alarmed and came to some resolutions, but the alarm 
soon began to subside, and the difficulties to vanish. 
In another season the law will be entirely nugatory 
and forgotten. The experiment was tried of bicreased 
sererity ; and a law passed to punish poachers with 
transportation who were caught poaching in the night 
time with arms. What has the consequence been f— 
Not a cessation of poaching, but a succession of vil- 
lags gneriUas ; an mtemecive war between gamekeep- 
ers and maranders of game ^—the whole country flun^ 
iatobrawb and convulsions, for the imjust and exorbi- 
tant pleasures of country gentlemen. The poacher 
hardly believes he is doing any wrong in taking par- 
tridges and pheasants. He would admit the justice of 
being transported for stealing sheep ; and his courage 
in such a transaction would be impaired by a con- 
sdonsness he was doing wrona : but lie has no such 
fseUng in talcing game ; and Uie preposterous punisb- 
msBt of transportatkm makes him desperate, and not 
timid. Shigle poachers are gathered into large compa- 
aiM for their mutual motection ; and go out, not only 
Jfkh the kitention of taking game, but of defending 
lAnt they take with their Utos. Soch feelinn soon 
fn^aee a rivalry of personal courage, and the thirst of 
MfiBge between the villagera and the agenU of power. 
We eJOract the followhig passagea on this soltfeet 
from the Thv*e Lettera on tne Game Laws: 



* The firit and moft palpable effect bas nstnrallT been an 
saltation ofall the *avAffe and dcHUorate ftaturet in the poaeh- 
er'N charortcr. The war between him and the ramekaeper has 



nereMarily liecome a " bellum in terneeivum.^* A marauder m^ 
hewttatr i)rrhnp.-« at killing hi« fi'Uow man, when the alternative 
i« only Mix months' inipritoiiniciit in the county jail; but when 
the alternative in to overct>me the keeper, or to b« torn Cram hia 
family and ronuertioii*i, and nent to hard labour at the Antipodea. 
we cannot be niiirh MurpriM^ that murder* and midnisht com- 
bats have ronniderably increHHed thiNheamm; or that informa- 
tion puch a5 the A>llowiufr has Arqueutly enriched the columna 
of the country ncwfpaperi^ 

* "PoACiitNC— Rirhord Baruett wbn on TueMlny convicted 
liefore Richard (Mutterbuck, Kk\., ufkeeitinr and UHinf enfinca 
or wire« for the dentructionnf ffunic in the piirii>h of Dunkerton, 
and fined ii^S. He wait taken into cui<tod y Uy C. Coates, keeper 
to 8ir Charles Bamfylde, Bart, who found upon him 17 wire- 
knarea. The now act that Ita* ju^t pni'M'd arainit theae illefal 
practices, iwema only to have irritated the otfendera, and made 
them more durinfr and de»perute. Tlie fuUowin^ ia a copy of an 
anonymouM circular letter, which huj*beeu received by aererai 
mafri^tratel>, and other eminent charai'ters in this neighborhood. 

* ** Takk NOTics.r— We have lately heard and aeen that there 
ii an act paMed, and whatever poacher is caupht deatroying the 
^nme ia to be traaiportcd for aevon yean.— 7M# i§ Emrtuk 
liberty : 

* *• Now, we do swear to each other, that the first of our ccmb- 
pany that this law is inflicted on, that there vhall sot one f entle- 
man's seat in our country escape the rage of fire. We are niiM 
in numl>er, and we will burn every renlleman's bouse of note. 
The fin't that impeaches nhall lie shot We hare sworn not to 
impeach. You may think it a threat, but they will find it rea- 
lity. The pamu-lawa were too severe before. The Lord of all 
men sent thcMt animals for the peasants as well as Ibr the prince. 
God will not let his people be oppreuMMi. He will assist lu in 
our undertaking, and we will execute it with caution." '~AUA 
pmptr. 

* " Dkath or A PoACiraa^— On the eveninir ofSaturday se*en- 
nicht, about eiRhtornine o'clock, a liody of poachers, seven in 
numlier, aei<embled by mutual afreement on the eittate of ths 
Hon. John Dutton; at Sherborne, Gloucestershire, ft>r the pur- 
pofie of takinir hares and other pome. With the assistance or two 
doirs, and Mtme nets and snares which they had bronirht with 
thf 111, they huil bucceedod in catching nine hares, and were car- 
ryinir tliem away, when they were discovervid by the game- 
keeper and seven othen who were enfroyed with him in patre* 
ing the different covers, in order to protect the game ttom 
nightly depredators. Immediately on {lereeiving the poachars, 
the keeper summoned them in a civil and peaceable manner lo 
give up their names, dogs, implements, Ac. they had with tbeai, 
and the game they had taken -, at the same time assuring them 
that his party had fire-arms (which were produced for the pur- 
pose of convincing and alarming them), and representing lo 
them the folly ofresistance, as, in the event of an affray, they 
must inevitably be overpowered by superior numbers, even 
without fire-arras, which they were determined not to resort to 
unless compelled in self-defence. Notwithstanding this remoo- 
strance of the keeper, the men unanimously reftued to give up 
on any terms, declaring that if they were followed, they would 
rive them a ** brush,** and wotdd repel force by force. The 
poachers then directly took off their great coats, threw them 
down with the game, ftc, behind them, and approached the 
keepers in an attitude of attack. A smart contest instantly eo- 
sued, both parties using only the sticks or bludgeons they car- 
ried : and such wos the conftision during the battle, that soBe ef 
the keepers were occasionally struck by their own comrades ia 
misUke for their opi>onents. After they had fought in thia 
manner about eight or tea minutes, one of the poachers, named 
Robert Simmons, received a violent blow upon his left temple, 
which filled him to the ground, where he lay. crying out mur- 
der, and asking for mercy. The keepers very humanely desired 
that all violence might cease on both sides : npoo whk:h three of 
(he poachers took to fiight and escaped, and the remaining 
three, together with Simmons, were secured by the keepero. 
Simmons, by the assistance of the other men, walked to the 
keeper's house, where he was placed in a chair: but he Booa 
lifter died. His death was no doubt caused by the iw«»»«j^« 
blood upon the brain, occasioned by the rupture of a vessel from 
the blow be bad received. The three poachers who bad beea 
taken were committed to Northleach prison. The inquest upon 
the body of Simmons was taken on MoDd«y, belbre W. Trigwe, 
Gent.. CofftMier j and the above account is extracted from the 
evidence given upon that oecaskm. The P<fch«n ''"• •;; 
armad with blndgeons, except the deceased, who bad prorad 
himself with the thick part of a flail, made of firm, knottad erah- 
tree,andpoiBtedat the extremity, in order to throat with, U 
oocasios Wqairad. The deceased waa an athlaUc, mniealsr 
man, very aeUva, and about twenty-eight TaaraoTaga. lie re 
sided at Bowla, ia OxJbidahire. and has left a wift, bat DO cbdd . 
The three priaoaan wara heard in evUeiic* { ami ail coaewrnA 
in stathig that the keepers were ia no way hlameaUe, aad attri- 
buted their dhiwtar to their owe indiscradoaaad ImprudeaM. 
Several of the keepers* p«<y ware so lauah beat m te ba aow 
coaflaad le thair baditf The two paittaa an h 
atraagantoeachoihn, «snab^pM«l wwttm 
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have axiated between them ; and m it appeared to the jury * aAcr 
a most minute and deliberate inrestifation, that the conAimiou 
during the affray was so great, that the deceaaed was as 1 bk«'] y lo 
be struck by one of his own party as by the keeperi', th<y 
returned a verdict of—Man g lt n igkter against some perMiu or 
persons unknown." * 

'Wretched as the first of those productions is, I think it 
scarcely to bo denied, that lM»th its spirit and its probable rDb«C' 
quences are wholly to be ascribed to the exavperaiion iitituritlly 
consequent upon the severe enactment just alluded to. Awl ihv^ 
last cose is at lea^t a otrong proof that Aeverity of enaclmviiit !» 
quite inadequate to correct the evil.'— <p. 356-359.) 

Poaching will exist in some degree, let the law» be 
what they may ; but the most certain method of check- 
ing the poacher seems to be by underselling him. U 
game can be lawfuUy sold, the quantity sent to markt- 1 
will be hicreased, the price lowered, and, with thmt, 
the profits and temptations of the poacher. Not only 
^GOld the prices of the poacher be lowered, but we 
mach doubt if he would hnd any sale at all. Lict^nses 
t9 sell game might be confined to real poulterers , and 
teal occupiers of a certain portion of land. It luight 
be rendered penal to purchase it from any butliceae^^d 
persons; ana in this way the facility of the lawful, 
and the danger of the unlawful trade, would Gilher 
annihilate the poacher's trade, or reduce his prkea go 
much, that it would be hardly worth his while in carry 
it on. What poulterer in London, or in any ot the 
large towns, would deal with poachers, ana expose 
himself to indictment for receiving stolen good;); when 
he might supply his customers at fair prices by deal- 
ing with the lawfiU proprietor of eame f Opinion i« of 
more power than law. Such conduct woiud soon be- 
come infamous; and every respectable tradesniod 
would be shamed out of it. The consumer blnis^oll' 
would rather buy his ^ame of a poulterer at an m- 
crease of price, than pick it up cumdestinely, and at 
a great risk, though a somewhat smaller pricp^ Uom 
porters and booth-keepers. Give them a chanco of 
getting it fairly, and they will not gel it unfairly. At 

E resent, no one has the slightest shame at violaiin^ a 
iw which every body feels to be absurd and unjust, 
Poultry-houses are sometimes robbed ;— but ^tojen 
poultry 18 rarely offered to sale ;— at least, nobody 
pretends that the shops of poidterers, and the tables 
ot moneyed gentlemen, are su]mlied by these means. 
Out of one hundred geese that are consumed at Mj^ 
chaehnas, ninety-nine come into the Jaws of tht^ con- 
flumer by honest means ; — and yet, if it had pteas^d 
the country gentlemen to have goose laws as wcU as 
game laws ^— if Koose-keepers had been appoiDted, 
and the sale and purchase of this savoury t>ird pro 
hiblted, the same enjoyments would have be«n pro. 
cored by the crimes and convictions of the poor ; and 
the periodical gluttony of Michaelmas have been rcn* 
dared as guilty and criminal, as it is indigestible and 
unwholesome. Upon this subject we soaII quote a 
passage from the very sensible and spirited letterE 
Defore us. 

*Infkvonrablesituati<»]ts, game would be reared and prf«i^T- 
wd Ibrthe express purpose of regularly supplyinf the Qinrki't 
laftir and open competitioD ; which would so reduce ita prkrt', 
that I see no reason whr a partridge shoald be dearer tluM) 
a rabbit, or a bare and pheasant than a duck or gooae. Tb m w 
about the proportion of price which the animals bear ti^ «ncb 
other in France, where game can be legally sold, and ii Tegv- 
larly brought to market { and where, by the way, gaint i» ^ 
plentifhl as in any cultivated country in Europe. The price 
■o reduced would never be enough to compensate the risk wnA 
penalties of the anlawfhl poacher, who must therefore he dri- 
Teaont of the market. Doubtless, the great poultfTFira of 
London and the commercial towns, who are thnprmc^al tiuft- 
gmUn of pomekbif, wwAd cease to have any temptQiion to 
oontiaue so, as uey would (kirly and lawAitly procnrv ^ame 
tot their customers at a cheqter rate flrora the regular Itr^ad- 
ers. They would, as they bow do for rabbits and wild fowU 



t with persons to rear and presenre them for tttn rrii^iJ- 
Bar aapply of tnefa* shops, whieh would be a mmch mora comiiiii- 
dioos and satifbctory, and lees hasardoos way for them, thao 
tte IrrMular and dishonest and eormptinf methods now pur^ 
sued. It is not saying very BMch ia favoar of homan deliufv 
to asaertfthat men hi respectable iCathMM of society had n^ihe?' 
procare the MiMswb by honeat than dkhonest means. Thu^ 
woald all the tetaiptalkMs la oflted ^alaac the gnne-lBWi, 
afWag from the change of aoeiecy, tof«thtfr with the Umg 
^hatoarjocralsadpalifiMlmliriifafl^at 



< But then, in order to secure a aoffldeat breed of game Air 
the supply of the market, in foir and open eompetition, it will 
be necessary to authorize a certain number of persona, likely 
to breed game for sale, to take and dispose of it when reared at 
their expense. For this purpose, 1 would suggest the propriety 
of pcrmiitiog by law occupiers of land to take and kill gaaw, 
for sale or otherwise, on their oun occupation^ onbf, unless, (if 
teimiitH) they are specifically prohibited by agreement with 
their luudlord ; reserving the game and the power of taking it 
to himself, Cos is now frequently done in leases.) This per- 
luiuiou t<hould not, of course, oiie.rate during the current Ie»- 
se.il, uule»8 by agreement. With this precaution, notbiag 
could be fairer than such an enactment ; for it is certainly at 
the expense of tlir occupier tliat the game is raised and uiain- 
tained : and unless he receive an equivalent for it, either by 
abatement of rent u|K>n agreement, or by permission to take 
and dispose of it, he in certainly an Injumi man. Whereas it 
is p>erfiectly just that the owner of the land should have the 
option either to increase his rent by leaving the dispoaal of hii 
game to his tenant, or ru;e veroa. Game would be held to be 
(ai» in fact it is) an outgoing fi-om the land, like tithe and other 
burdcus, and therefore to be considered in a bargain ; and the 
laud would either lie lot^am«-/ree, or a special reservatioa of 
it made by agreement. 

* Moreover, since the br^ed of game must alwaya depend 
upon the occupier of the land, who may, and (Veqnently does, 
destroy every head of it, or prevent its coming to maturity, 
unless it is considered in his rent ; the license for which I am 
now contending, by affording an inducement to proaerve the 
breed in particular snots, would evidently have a coosider^tla 
effect in increasing the stock of came in other parts, aad in tbo 
country at large. There would be introduced a general aya- 
tem of protection depending upon individual interest, I n He a i 
of a general system of destruction. I have, thereforeg^vny 
little doubt that the provision here recommended would, bpoa 
the whole, add facilities to the amusements of the aportsraaa, 
rather than subtract from them. A sportsman without land 
might also hire firom die occupier of a large tract of land tha 
privilege of shooting over it, which would answer to the latter 
as well as sending his game to the market, in short, he might 
in various wa>'8 get a return, to which he is well entitled Ibr 
the expense and trouble incurred in rearing and preaerviag 
that particular species of stock upon his land.'— <p. XI7--33il) 

There are sometimes 400 or 500 head of game killed 
in great manors on a single day. We think it highly 

Erobable, the greater part of this harvest (if the game 
iws were altered) would go to the poulterer, to pur- 
chase poultry or fish for the ensuing London season. 
Nobo<fy is so poor and so distressed as men of* very 
large fortunes, who are fond of making an miwise dis- 
play to the world ; and if they had recourse to these 
means of supplying game, it is impossible to suppose 
that the occupation of the poacher could be contmned. 
— The smuggler can coinpcte with the spirit-merchant* 
on account of the great dfuty imposed by the revenue » 
but where there is no duty to be saved, the mere thief 
— the man who brings the article to market with an 
halter round his neck— the man of wiiom it is disreptK 
table and penal to buy— who hazards life, liberty, aad 
property, to procure the articles which he sells ; such 
an adventurer can never be long the rival of him who 
honestly and fairly produces the articles in which he 
deals. — ^Fines^ imprisonments, concealment, loss of 
character, are great deductions from the pronts of any 
trade to which they attach, and great discouragements 
to its pursiut. 

It ia not the custom at present for gentlemen to sell 
their game ; but the custom would soon begin, and 
public opinion soon change. It is not unusnaffor men 
of fortune to contract with their gardeners to supply 
their own table, and to send the residue to market, or 
to sell their venison ; and the same thing might be 
done with the manor. If game could be bought, it 
woidd not be sent hi presents : — bam-door fowla an 
never so sent, precisely for this reason. 

The price ofgame would, under the system of laws 
of which we are speakmg, be further lowered by the 
introduction of foreign game, the sale of whicn, at 
present prohibited, would tend very much to the ne* 
servation of English game by undersellhig the poacner 
It would not be just, if it were possible, to cooflM 
any of the valuable productions of nature to the use of 
one class of men, and to prevent them fh>m becomkif 
the subject of barter, when the prrtprietor wished ■• 
to exchange them. It would be just as reaaooabte 
that the consomption of salmon should be confined to 
the proprietors of that sort of fishery^-that the ate «f 
dun ahoiikl be limited to tht jkhabitanf a of the Mate 
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— Ihftt D aritime Engliahmen should alone eat oysters 
and iobaten, as that every other class of the com* 
munity thaii landowners should be prohibited from 
the acquisitioa of game. 

It wul be necessary, whenever the game laws are 
rerisedi that some of the worst punishments now in- 
flicted for an infringement of these laws should be re- 
pealed. To transport a man for seven years, on ac> 
count of partridges, and to harass a poor wretched 
peasant in the Crown Office, are very preposterous 
punishments for such offences; humanity revolts 
a^inst them — they are grossly tyrannical — and it is 
disgraceful that they should be suffered to remain on 
our statute books. But the most singular of all abuses^ 
is the new dass of punishments which the squirarchy 
have themselves enacted against depredations on 
game. The law says, that an unqualified man who 
kills a pheasant, shall pay five pounds ; but the squire 
says he shall be shot ; — and accordingly he places a 
spring-gun in the path of the poacher, and does all he 
can to take away his life. The more humane and 
mitigated squire mangles . him with traps ; and the 
supra-fine country gentleman only detains him in ma- 
dunes, which prevent his escape, but do not lacerate 
their captive. Of the gross illegality of such proceed- 
in, there can be no reasonable doubt. Their immo- 
nlitY and cruelty are equally clear. If they are not 
pat down by some declaratory law, it will be absolute- 
ly necessary that the judges, in their invaluable cir- 
odts of Ghrer and Terminer, should leave two or three 
of Ilia majesty's squires to a fate too vulgar and in- 
delicate to be alluded to m this joumaL 

Men have certainly a clear right to defend their pro- 
perty ; bat then it must be by such means as the law 
allows :---Uieir houses by pistols, their fields by actions 
for tretpaas. their game by information. There is an 
cod of law. if every man is to measure out his punish- 
ment for hia own wrong. Nor are we able to distin- 
gidah between the guilt of two persons, — ^the one of 
'whioa deliberately shoots a man whom ne sees in 
his Selda— the other oi whom purposely places such 
instruments as he Imows will snoot trespassers upon I 
his fields. Better that it should be lawful to kill a 
trespaaaer face to lace, than to place engines which 
will kill him. The trespasser may be a child — a wo- 
man—a son or friend. The spring-gun cannot ac- 
commodate itself to circumstances) — the squire or the 
game-keeper may. 

These, then, are our opinions respecting the altera- 
tion* in the game laws, which, as tney now stand, are 
perhaps the only system which could possibly render 
the possession of game so very insecure as it now is. 
We would give to every man an absolute property in 
upon his lana, with full power to kill— to 



the game upon „ , , . . 

pennit others to kill— and to sell ;— wo would pumsh 
any Tiolation of that property by summary conviction, 
and pecuniary penalties — rising in value according to 
the nnmber of offences. This would of course abolish 
all qualifications ; and we sincerely believe it would 
lessen the profits of selling game illegally, so as very 
materially to lessen the number of poachers. 1 1 would 
make game, as an article of food, accessible to all 
dassea, without infringe the laws. It would limit 
the amusement of country gentlemen within the 
bonndaries of justice— and would enable the magis- 
trate cheerfiilly and conscientiously to execute laws, 
of the moderation andjustice of which he must be tho- 

nhly convinced. To this conclusion, too, we have 
onbt we shall come at the last. After many years 
of seutigeral folly— loaded prisons*— nightly battles— 
poachers tempted— and families ruined, these princi- 
ples will finally prevail, and make law once more co- 
hddent with reason and justice. 

* Ib the eonne of tlie l««t year, no fewer thsa HmIm hm- 
ini pawns were eommitted tor offencet a^aloat tlie nmej 
b^gy^s thoeo who ran away from their families for tlie nar or 
coM^tBBBt. ThistoDOshghtqaaBtityofBiisery. 



BOTANY BAY. (EnniBvaoH .iEvnw, 1810.) 

1. A Statistieaij HUUtricai^ and Political JDueription 0/ th§ 
Colour of Acts South WaUt, amd iU dependent SettUwuutg 
in Van Diemen'e Land: •n'tl s partieiuar Ewmmeratumtf 
the Advttntagee which these Cohmiet t^ffer for Emi^atiou, 
and Ihrir Superiority in many reepeeU over those poeeeeeed 
by the United States of America. HyW. C. Wentworth, Rsq., 
a NaUve of the Colony. Wliittaker. London, 1819. 

2. Letter to Viscount Sidmouthj Secretary of StaU for the 
Home Departwuntt on the Transportation Lamsj the Stats of 
the Hulks, and of the Colonies in New South Wales. By the 
Hon. Henry Groy Bcnnei, M. P. Ridf way. London, 1619. 

3. O'Hara's .History o/AciD South Wales. Hatchard. London, 
leiu. 

Tins land of convicts and kangaroos is beginning to 
rise into a very fine and flourishing settlement : — And 
i^rcat indeed must be the natural resources, and splen- 
did the endowments of that land that has been able to 
survive the system of neglect* and oppression expe- 
rienced from the mother country, and the series of ig- 
norant and absurd governors that have been selected 
for the administmtion of its affairs. But mankind 
live and flourish not only in spite of storms and tem- 
pests, but (which could not have been anticipated pre- 
vious to experience) in spite of colonial secretaries ez^ 
pressly paid to watch over their interests. The supine- 
ness and profligacy of public officers cannot always 
overcome the amazing energy with which human M- 
ings pursue their happiness, nor the sagacity with 
which they determine on the means by whicn that 
end is to be promoted. Bo it our care, however, to re- 
cord for the future inhabitants of Australasia, the po* 
Liticol suIFcrlngs of their larcenous forefathers ; and let 
them appreciate, as the3r ought, that energy which 
founded a mighty empire in spite of the afflictmg blun- 
ders and marvellous cacccconomy of their govern- 
ment. 

Botany Bay is situated in a fine climate, rather Asi- 
atic than European.— with a great variety of temper- 
ature, — ^but favouraole on the whole to health and life, 
[t, conjointly with Van Diemen's Land, produces 
coal in great abundance, fossil salt, slate, lime, plum- 
bago, potter's clay ; iron ; white, yellow, and brilliant 
topazes ; alum and copper. These are all the impor- 
tant fossil productions which have been hitherto dis- 
covered : but the epidermis of the country has hardly 
&s yet been scratched ; and it is most probable that 
the immense mountains which divide the eastern and 
western settlements, Bathurst and Sydney, must 
al>ound with every species of mineral wealth. The 
harbours are admiraole; and the whole world, per- 
haps, cannot produce two such as those of Port Jack- 
son and Derwent. The former of these is land-locked 
for fourteen miles in length, and of the most irregular 
form : its soundings are more than sufficient for the 
largest ships ; and all the navies of the world might 
ride in safety within it. Ih the harbour of Derwent 
there is a road-stead forty-eight miles in length, com- 
pletely land-locked ; — ^varying in breadth flrom eight 
to two miles, — in depth from thirty to four fathomS| — 
and affording the best anchorage the whole way. 

The mean heat, during the three summer months, 
December, January, and February, is about SO*' at 
noon. The heat wmch such a degree of the thermo- 
meter would seem to indicate, is considerably temper- 
sd by the sea-breeze, which blows with considerable 
force from nine in the momhig till seven in the eve- 
ning. The three autumn montlis are March, Apnl, 
md May, in which the thermometer varies from 66'' 
iit night to 76* at noon. The three winter months are 
June, July, and August. During this interval, the 
mommgs and evenings are very chilly, and the niffhti 
excessively cold ; hoar-frosts are frequent ; ice, half 
an inch thick, is found twenty mUes from ^e coast ; 
the mean temperature, at daylight, is from 40*^ to 46'', 
and at noon from 65® to 60*. fii the three months of 



* One and no — »■" ezenae Ibr the Buseondiict of cohmial 
•eeretaries is, the enonnoos or mtity of badness by which they 
are distracted. There shouJr be two or three colonial sjcrj- 
taries instead of one: the o«ee is dreadlbUy owweighuA 
The govenoMBt of the colonies is cosuswnly a series of blva' 
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ming the thennometer vaiiet from 60^ to 70^. The 
dimate to the westward of the mountain! is >M>lder. 
fleary falls of snow take place during the winter ; the 
frosts are more severe, and the winters of longer du- 
lation. All the seasons are much more distinctly 
marked; and resemUe much more those of this coun* 

Such is the climate of Botany Bay ; and, in this re- 
mote part of the earth, Nature (haring made horses, 
oxen, ducks, geese, oaks, elms, and all regular and 
ttseml productions for the rest of the world), seems 
determmed to have a bit of play, and to amuse her* 
self as she pleases. Accordingly, she makes cherricfi 
with the stone on the outside; and a monstrous ani- 
mal, as tall as a grenadier, with the head of a rabbit , 
s tail as big as a bed-post, hopping along at the rate 
of five hops to a mile, with three or four young kan- 
garoos looking out of its false uterus to see what is 
passing. Then comes a quadruped as big as a larec 
cat, with the eyes, colour, and skin of a mole, andthp 
UUandweb-fee^of a duck— puzzling Dr. Shaw, and 
lenderinff the latter half of his life miserable, from hi«^ 
utter inutility to determine Aether it was a bird or a 
b«ut. Add to this a parrot, with the legs of a sea- 
gall ; a skate with the head of a shark ; and a bird of 
■och monstrous dimensions, that a side bone of it wiJ] 
dine three real carnivorous Englishmen; — together 
with many other i>roductions that agitate Sir Joseph 
and fill him with mingled emotions of distress and de 
light. 
The colony has made the following progress :— 
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Kinf, arrived in town tmm TnmnatUi tmd yeatards^nt 
Kinf retumed thither, aaeoBSpanied by lbB.PatlBBd.'— CW| 

* To he mild hpprUmU Omiintt, ¥f Mir. Bepmm. 

*An elegant Ibnr-wheeled chariot, wiA plated BoaMled 
h amen for four horaea complete ; and a haadaooM lad7*B M^ 
taddle and bridle. Maj be viewed, on appUcatioa to Mr. B»» 

vAn.'— (p. 347.) 

'From He Derwemt SUr, 
'Lieutenant Lord, of the Itoyal Marines, wIms after the 
rl«ath of Lieutenant-Governor Collina, auooeded to the eo« 
iFi&nd of the aettlemont at Hobart Town, arrived at Port Jack- 
r«>n in the Hunter, and favoura ua widi the pemaal of the 
ninth number published of the Derwe»t Stmr and Vmm JWs- 
fliem'a Land IntetUgencer from which we oopy the ftOowim 
extracts.'— <p. 353.) 

'A Card, 

* The aubacribers to the Sydney Race Covaa are laftwei 
that the Stewards have made arraagemeata for two baUa dnr- 
iag the race week, viz. on Tuesday and Thursday^— TftehaS^ 

at 7«. 6d. each, to be had at Mr. £. ^ " " 

An ordinary for the subscribers and t 
the races, at Mr. WiUs's.— Dinner on I 
(p. 356.) 

^TktLadietf Owp. 

* The ladieaP cap, which was of very raperior i 
won by Chase, was presented to Captain Richie by Mn, 
M'Quarie { who, accompanied by his excellency, hoDooradeadi 
day's race with her presence, and who, with bar uanal aib* 
bility, was pleased to preface the donation ifith the feUowist 
short address.—** In the name of the Ladiea of New floin 
Wales, I hare the pleasure to present yon with thia osfi 
Give me leave to oonffratulate yon on behif the auoceasAil can- 
didate for it { and to hope that it is a prelode to Artvo sse> 
eeaa, and lasting prosperity."*— (p. 3S7.) 

^Buteken. 
*Now killing, at Matthew Pinipton's, Cvmberla»l alne^ 
Rocks, beef; mutton, poik, and lamb. By retaiV • 4dL par. 
lib. Motion by the carcass, la. per. lib. sterling, or 14dL car- 
rencv; warranted to weigh from 10 lib. to 19 lib. pw quartab 
Lamb per dittOir-Captains of shipa supplied at the wholaada 

trice, and with punctuality.— if. B. siet, pork, arattoa, uA 
unb, at E LamOa Hunter street, at the above prices MP* 
37&) 

« SmUPark amd Fkdrfrmm Otdbatta. 

*On aale, at the warehouse of Mrs. S. WilUa, 06 Oeafge 
street, a lai^ quantity of the above artidea, well enred,baag 
the Mereury'a last imporutioo flrom Otaheite. The teras per 
cask are KM, per. lib. sterling, or la. currency^— 'i^. JL For the 
aocommodatioo of fiuniliea, it will be sold in quantities net Ml 
than 118 lib.'— (p. 377.) 

•PemtM^.— J Omrd, 

*Mr.J.W.Lewinbegaleave to infbrm hie frienda Md Ihs 
public in general, that • • • - - 

painting or '* * 
the hours c 



The colony has a bank, with a capital of 20,000/. ] a 
Bewspaper ; and a capital (the town of Sydney) con- 
tidning about 7000 persons. There is also a Van Di^- 
men's Land Gazette. The perusal of tliese newspa- 
perti which are re^;Qlarly transmitted to England, aiiil 
may be purchased m London, has afforded us eonside- 
ndue amusement. Nothing can punt in a more mote 
lively manner the state of the settlement, its disadvuD- 
tages, and prosperities, and the opinions and manners 
irEich prevail tnere. ^ 

*On Friday, Mr. Jamea Squires, settler and brewer, waitetl 
oa hia excellency at Oovemment House, with two vines or 
hepa taken from his own grounds, ^tc— As a public recum- 
peoae for the unremitted attention shown bv the grower in 
(rini^af this valuable plant to auch a high degree of perfeL- 
tton. Us excellency has directed a cow to be given to Mr. 
Sqnirea Oram the government herd.'— O'Biira, p. SSS. 

* TV PoraafaoMl Q ft m rH m§, 

* A peraon who flatters herself her character will bear the 
strictest scrutiny, being desirous of receiving into her charge a. 
proposed number of children of her own sex, as boarders, rt^- 
apectftilly acquaints parents and guardians that die is about 
to rituate herself either in Sydney or Paramatta, of which do- 
tiee will he shortly given. She doubts not, at the aame tiw. 
that her assiduity in the inculcation of moral principles in tlie 
ymtdifol mind, joined to an unremitting attention and polite* 
oictioa« will insure to her the much^desired confidence of 
Choae who may think proper to favour her with auch a charge. 
-:4nquirlea on the above subject will be answered by O. Howa, 
9t, Sydney, who will make known the name of the advirtiaor/ 

-(p.«m.) 

(sappeaed to be oa the govemor'a wharf,) two small key«, i 
tsrtobe-ahell oomb, and a packet of papers. Whoever nur 
hare found them, wUL en deUvering them te the printer, re- 
eilfa a rerard of hatf a gallon of apirita.*— (p. STBO 

'TefAaPMNtc 

* As we asfe no eertainty of an famaediate aapply af papei 
w^eaanetpfosriaaapa b li cBti onnextweek .' (p»MOi) 

*#aallaneUt JaUO^gmtM, SmtJtk r^r T^^^ »Mm^^ ^^u aui w u«> new %n ikwwtooo— s 

^ ^ , ^ Creek, where he was headed; from thenoe he took the aris 

•OnTnasday his exeellaa^ the late fovwnsr, aad Mn. J range efUUsbetweea the Badge AUea and Badge AOsMbte- 



I general, that he intenda cmeaiBg an araiaaay fof 
on tb« daya of Monday, Wedneaday,andFridey4iMi 
■ of 10 to 19 in the forenoon^Tenna 5a. a leaaoa: Ba- 
trance 90a<^if. B. The evening acadeanr for drawing eeathni- 
edaauanaL'— (P.3BI.) ^ 

*SaU0/Rmm, 
<Ten rama of the Merino breed, lately aold by anetlen aws 
the flocka of John M'Arthur, Eaq., prodneed iq»wafda ef Ml 
guineas.'— (p. 388.) 

* JKra. Jonea'g VmcMmi BmO, Deeemhtr ISlft. 
<Mra. Jonea, with great respect, iafbrnn the peranta ani 
guardians of the young ladies entrusted to her tuition, that 
the vacation ball Is fixed for Tueeday the »d instant, at the 
seminary. No. 45 Castlereagh atreet, Sydney. TickeU 7a. 6dL 
each.*— (p. 388.) 

« Sportkig HftRigmM, 
< A fine hunt took place the 8th inatant at the Nepean,ef 
which the following is the account given by a genUeman pre- 
aeat. ** Having cast off by the government hat on ttie rrpaiM 
and drawn the eover in that neighbourhood for a native Dw 
uaaneceasftilly, we tried the forest ground for a KangmL 
which we aoon fooad. It went off in excellent atyle along tia 
aands by the river aide, and croaaed to the Cow-paatnrePbtaa 
running a circle of about two milea ; thnn ro rrosaod, tahiss s 
direction for Mr. CampbeD'a atock-jratd, and from theaieenK 
the back of Badge Allen Hill to the head of T 
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il • iCnif ht diraetkm for Mr. Throiiby*t (arm, where the 
Dfde rma into him; and he wu killed^ after a gi 



t good run of 
•boQt two houra.'*— The weight of the animal was upwardaof 
l»lil».'-<p.380L) 

Of the town of Sydney, Mr. Wentworth obserres, 
that there are in it many public buildings, as well as 
houses of individuals, tHat would not disgrace the best 
parts of London ; but this description we, must take 
the liberty to consider as more patriotic than true. 
We rather suspect it was penned before Mr. Went- 
worth was in London ; for he is (be it said to his ho- 
nour) a native of Botany Bay. The value of lands (in 
the same spirit he adds) is half as great in Sydney as 
In the best situations in London ; and is daily increas- 
ing : The proof of this which Mr. Wentworth gives 
iS| that ' it u not a commodious house which can be 
rented for 100/. per annum unfUmished.' The town 
of Sydney oentams two good public schools, for the 
education of 234 children of both sexes. There are 
establishmenu also for the diliusion of education in 
trery populous district throughout the colouy ; the 
masters of these are allowed stipulated salaries from 
the Orphana' Amd. Mr. Wentworth states that one- 
eighth part of the whole revenue of the colony is ap- 
propriated to the purposes of education ; — this eighth 
Le compares to 3500/. Independent of these institutions, 
there is an Auxiliary Bible Society, a Sunday School. 
md aeveral good private schools. This is as it should 
be ; the education of the poor, important everywhere, is 
indispensable at Botany Bay. Nothing but the earliest 
attention to the habits of children can restrain the er- 
latic finger from the contiguous scrip, or prevent the 
heredituy tendency to larcenous abstraction. The 
American arrangements respecting the education of 
the lower order is excellent. Their unsold lands are 
surveyed, and divided into districts. In the centre of 
every district, on ample and well-selected lot is provi- 
ded for the support of future schools. We wish this 
had been iJoiitated in New Holland ; for we arc of opi- 
nion that the elevated nobleman. Lord Sidmouth, 
shonld imitate what is good and wise, even if the 
Americans are his teachers. Mr. Wentworth talks of 
15,000 acres set apart for the support of the Female 
Oiplian Schools ; which certainly does sound a little 
extravagant : but then 60 or 100 acres of this reserve 
are ffiven as a portion to each female orphan ; so that 
all uis pious traqt of ground will soon be married 
awmy. This dotation of woman, in a place where 
tbej are scarce, is amiable and foolish enough. Th«>re 
ii a school for the education and civilization of thena- 
ttret. W8 hope not to the exclusion of the children of 
coiiTxcts, who have dearly a prior claim upon public 
charity. 

Chreat exertions have been made in public roads and 
bildget. The present governor has wisely established 
toU-gatei in aU the principal roads. No tax can be 
mora equitable, and no money more beneficially cm- 
ployed. The herds of wild cattle have either perished 
thnmijfa the long droughts, or been destroyed by the 
remote settlers. They have nearly disappeared ; and 
their extinction is a good rather than an evil. A very 

rd horse for cart or plough may now be bought for 
to 10/.S working oxen for the same price ; fine 
yoong breeding ewes from 1/. to 3/., according to the 
quality of the fleece. So lately as 180H, a cow and 
calf were sold by public auction for lOo/.; and the 
price of middUng cattle was from 80/. to 100/. A 
weeding man was, at the same period, worth from 
150 to Sm) guineas ; and ewes from 10/. to 20/. The 
bihabitants of Neii^South Wales liave now 3000 years 
before them of cheap beef and mutton. The price of 
land is of course regulated by its situation and quality. 
Four yean past, an hundred and fifty acres of very in- 
different ground, about three quarters of a mile from 
Sydney, were sold, by virtue of an execution, in lots 
of 12 acres each, and averaged 14/. per acre. This is 
the highest price given for land not situated in a town. 
The generai average of unimproved land is 5/. per 
acre. In yean when the crops have not suffered 
tnm flood or drought, wheat sells for ds. per bushel ; 
aiixe for 3f. 6d.; barley for 6f.; oats for 4*. 6d.; pota- 
toat for St. per cwt. By the last accounu received 
fkiom the coudJ; mnttcn and beef were 6d, per lib.^— 



veal 8d.; pork 9<L Wheat 8f . 6d. per bushel ; oats 4t., 
and barley bt. per ditto. Fowls 4*. 6d. per couple ;— 
ducks da. per ditto ; geese 6f . each ; turkeys la, 6d, 
each ; eggs 2». 6d. per dozen ; butter 2a. 6d. per lib.-* 
There are manufacterers of coarse woollen cloths, 
hats, earthen-ware, pipes, salt, candles, soap. Then 
are extensive brewenes and tanneries ; and all sorts of 
mechanics and artificers necessary for an infant colo- 
ny. Carpenters, stone masons, bricklayers, wheel and 
plough Wrights, and all the most useful description of 
artificers, can earn from 8a. to 10*. per day. Great 
attention has been paid to the improvement of wool ; 
and it is becoming a very considerable article ^of ex> 
port to this country. 

The most interesting circumstance in the accounts 
lately received from Botany Bay, is the discovery of 
the magnificent river on the western side of the Bine 
Mountains. The public are aware, that a fine road 
has been mode from Sydney to Bathurst^ and a new 
town founded at the foot of the western side of these 
mountains, a distance ef 140 miles. The country in 
the neighbourhood of Bathurst has been described o 
beautiful,. fertile, open, and eminently fit for all the 
purposes of a settlement. The object was to find s 
river ; and such an one has been found^ the description 
of which it is impossible to read without the most 
lively interest. The intelligence is contained in a 
despatch from Mr. Ozley, surveyor-general of the 
settlement, to the govemor, dated 30th August, 1817, 

< *« On the 19th, we were gratified by falling^ in with a 
river runninjf through a most beautiful countrv, and which 
I would have been well contented to have believed the 
river we were in search of. Accident led us down to this 
stream about a mile, when we were surprised by its junc- 
tion with a river coming from the south, of such width and 
magnitude, as to dl-<pel all doubts as to this last being the 
river we had so long anxiously looked for. Short as our 
resources were, we could not resist the temptation this 
beautiful country offered us to remain two days on the junc- 
tion of the river, for the puriwse of examining the vidnlty 
to as great an extent as posMble. 

< •< Our examination increased the satisfaction we had 
previously felt. As far as the eye could reach in every 
direction, a rich and picturesque country extended, abound- 
ing in limestone, slate, good timber, ana every other ro 
quisite that could render an uncultivated country desirable. 
The soil cannot be excelled ; whilst a noble river of the 
first magnitude affords the means of conveying its produc- 
tions fh>m one part to the other. Where 1 quitted it, its 
course was northerly ; and we were north of the paralld 
of Port Stevens, bemg in latitude 92** 4ft' south, and 148* 
68' east longitude. 

* ** It appeared to me that the Macquaxrie had taken a 
north-northwest course from Bathurst, and that It must 
have received immense accessions of water in its course 
from that place. We viewed it at a period best calculated 
to form an accurate judgment of its importance, when it 
was neither swelled by fioods beyond its natural and usual 
heiffht, nor contracted within Its limits by summer droughts. 
Of tts magnitnde when it should have received the streams 
we had crossed, independent of any it may receive from 
the eant, which, from tlie boldness and height of the coun- 
try, I presume, must be at leant as many, some idea may 
be formed, when at this point it exceeded, in breadth and 
apparent depth, the Hawkesbuiy at Windsor. Many of 
the branches were of grander ana more extended propor- 
tion than the admired one on the Nepean river from the 
Warragambia to Emu plains. 

* « Resolving to keep as near the river as possible during 
the remainder of our course to Bathurst, ana endeavour to 
ascertain, at least on the west side, what waters fell into it* 
on the 33d wc proceeded up the river ; and, between the 
point quitted and Bathurst, crossed the sources of number- 
less streams, all running into the Macquarrie. Two of 
them were nearly as laige as that river Itself at BathursU 
The country from whence sll these streams derive their 
source was mountainous and irrorular, and appeared 
equally so on the east side of the Macquarrie. Thii de- 
scription of country extended to the immediate vicinity of 
Bathurst ; but to the west of those lofty ranges the country 
was broken into low grassy hills and fine valleys, watered 
by rivulets rising on the west side of the mountains, which, 
on their eastern side, pour their waters directly into the 
Macquarrie. 

< (* These westeriy streams appeared to me to join that 
which I had at first sight taken for the Macquarrie ; and, 
when united, faU into it at the point at which it was first 
discovered on the 19th inst 

* "We resched this place last evening, without a ahude 
tccidrat having occurred during the wboia \tt^\«i» ^1 ^omi 
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OTpedttion, which fninthii point has encircled, with the 
peraileliof 84** 0* south andsa^ south, and between the 
merkiians of U9o 43' and 14S« 4<y east, a space of nearly 
one thouaand miles." '— IF«iUworl4, p|). 79—76. 

The nsarest distance iVom the point at which Mr. 
Oxley left off, to any part oi* the western coast, is 
Ter>' little short of 2000 miles. The Hawlcesbury, at 
Windsor (to which he compares his new river in mag- 
nitude,) is 250 yards in breadth, and of sufficient depth 
to float a 74-gun ship. At this point it has 2000 miles 
oi a straight line to reach the ocean ; and if it winds 
as rirers commonly do wind, it has a space to flow 
over qf between 5000 and 6000 miles. The course and 
direction of the river have since become the object of 
two expeditions, one by land under Mr. Oxley. the 
other by sea under Lieutenant Kin^, to the results ot 
which we look forward with great mterest. Enough 
of the country on the western side of the Blue Moun- 
tains has been discovered, to show that the settlement 
baa been made on the wrong side. The space be- 
tween the Mountains and the Eastern Sea is not above 
40 miles in breadth, and the five or six miles nearest 
the coast are of very barren land. The country, on 
the other side, is boundless, fertile, well watered, and 
of very great oeauty. The importance of such a river 
as the Macqnarrie is incalculable. We cannot help 
remarking here, the courtly appellations in which 6e- 
oeraphy delights ^— the river Iiawkabury;—the town 
of Windtor on its banks ; Bathurat Plains ; Nepean 
River. Shall we never hear of the Gulf of Ttcmey,-— 
Brougham Point ; or the Suaits of Mackintoah on the 
ttweiGreyf 

The mistakes which have been made in settling this 
fine colony are of considerable importance, and such 
as must veryseriously retard its progress to power and 
opulence. The first we shall mention is the settle- 
ment on the Hawkesbury. Every work of nature has 
its characteristie defects. Marshes should be sus- 
pected of engendering disease— a volcanic country of 
eruptions— nvers of overflowing. A very little por- 
tion of this kind of reflection would have induced the 
disposers of land in New South Wales to have become 
s bttle better acquainted with the Hawkesbury before 
they granted land on its banks, and ^ve that direc- 
tion to the tide of settlement and cultivation. It turns 
out that the Hawkesbury is the embouchure through 
which all the rain that falls on the eastern side of the 
Blue Mountain makes its way to the sea ; and accord- 
ingly, without any warning, or any fall of rain on the 
fettled part of the river, the stream has often risen 
ttom 79 to 90 feet above its common level. 

< These inundations often rise seventy or eighty feet 
tbove low water mark ; and in the instance of what is still 
emphatically termed "therreat flood/' attained an eleva- 
tion of ninety-three feet The chaos of confusion and dis- 
tress that presents itself on these occasions cannot be easily 
conceived by any one who has not been a witness of its 
horron. An immense expanse of water, of which the eye 
cannot In many directions discover the limits, everywhere 
interspened with growing timber, and crowded with poul- 
try, pigs, horses, cattle, stacks, and houses, having fre- 
quently men, women, and children, dinging to them for 
protection, and shrieking out in an aflony of d«pair for 
assistance :— such are the principal objects bv which these 
scenes of death and devastation are characterized. 

'These inundations are not periodical, but they most 
generally happen in the month of March. Within the last 
two years there have been no fewer than four of them, 
one of which was nearly as high as the great flood. In the 
six years preceding, there had not been one. Since the 
establishment of the colony, they have happened, upon an 
averaire, about once in three years. 

"The principal cause of them is the contijppity of this 
river to tne Blue Mountains. The Grose and Warragambia 
rivers, from which two sources it derives its prindpid sup- 
lAy, issue direct fh>m these mountains; and the rfepean 
river, the other prindpal branch of it, runs along the oase 
of them for fifty or sixty miles ; and receives, in its nrosress, 
from the innumerable mountain torrents conneded with it, 
toe whole of the rain which these mountains collect in that 
great extent. That this is the prindpal cause of these cala^ 
mitous Inundations has been fuUy proved ; for shortly after 
the plantation of this colony, the Hawkesbury overflowed 
Hs banks (which are in general about thirty feet in height,) 
In the midist of Ixarvent, when not a single drop of rain had 
iUlen on the Port Jackson side of the mountains. Another 
jnM/otBfva/' tbtfiaiiodalioiis which take place in this and 



the other riven in the colony is the nail fall that Is to 
them, and the consequent slowness of their currents. The 
current in the Hawkesbury, even when the tide is in fliD 
ebb, does not exceed two miles an hour. The water, there- 
fore, which during the rains rushes in tonents from the 
mountains, cannut escape with suflSdent rapidity; and 
trom its immense accumulation soon overtops tne banks of 
the river, snd covers the whole of the low country.*'— 
Wenlworth, pp. M— 36. 

It appears to have been a great oversight not to have 
built tne town of Sydney upon a regular plan. Ground 
was granted, in the first instance, without the least at- 
tention to this circumstance ; and a chaos of pigatyei 
and houses was produced, which subsequent govemon 
have found it extremely difficult to reduce to a atate of 
order and regularity. 

Regularity is of consequence in planning a metropo- 
lis ; but fine buildings are absurd hi the i&£uit sUte of 
any country. The various govemon have unfortn- 
nately displayed rather too strong a taste for archi- 
tecture— lorgctting that the real Palladio for Botany 
Bay, in its present circumstances, is he who keepa out 
the sun, wind, and rain, with the smalleat quantity o^ 
bricks and mortar. 

The appointment of Governor BUgh appeanto haw 
been a very serious misfortune to the coumy— ^ soch 
an immense distance ttom the mother country, with 
such an uncertainty of communication, and witL a po- 
pulation so peculiarly circumstanced. In these extra- 
ordinary circumstances, the usual jobbing of the trea* 
sury should really be laid aside, and some little atten- 
tion paid to the selection of a proper person. It to 
common, we know, to send a person who is somebody*! 
cousin ; out when a new empire is to be founded. Um 
treasury should send out, into some other part ot the 
town, lor a man of sense and character. 

Another very great absurdity which has been com- 
mitted at Botany Bay, is the diminution of tbeit 
strength and resources, by the foundation of ao many 
subordinate settlements. No sooner had the aettlen 
unpacked their boxes at Port Jackson, than a fkeah 
colony was settled in Norfolk Island under Lieutenant 
King, which was afterwards abandoned, after conside- 
rable labour and expense, from the want of a harbour: 
besides four or five settlements on the mam land, two 
or three thousand persons, under a lieutenant-goveo^ 
or, and regular officers, are settled in Van Dieman^ 
Land. The difficulties of a new colony are such, that 
the exertions of all the arms and legs are wanted 
merely to cover their bodies and fiU their belliea : the 
passage flrom one settlement to another, necessary for 
common intercourse, is a great waste or strength ; ten 
thoussnd men, withm a given ompass, will do mudi 
more for the improvement of a country than the same 
number spread over three times the space— will makt 
more milos of road, clear more acres of wood, and 
build more bridges. The judge, the wind-mill, and 
the school, are more accessible ; and one Judge, ont 
wind-mill, and one school, may do histead of two ^- 
there is less waste of labour. We do not, of course, 
object to the natural expansion of a colony over un- 
cultivated lands ; the more rapidly that takes place, 
the greater is the prosperity of^thc settlement ; but we 
reprobate the practice of breaking the first popolaticn 
of^ a colony, by the interposition of government, into 
small detached portions, placed at great intervals. It 
is a bad economy of their resources ; and aa soch, to 
very properly objected to by the committee of tha 
House of^Commons. 

This colony appears to have suflTered a good deal 
f^om the tyranny as well as the ignorance of its gih 
vemors. On the 7th of December,' 1816, Govenfll 
Macquarrie issued the following order : 

* His excellency is also pleased fuxther to declare, orta^ 
and dired. that in consideration of the premises, the und« 
mentioned sums, amounts, and charges, and no more, wVBk 
regard fo and upon the various denominations of woika 



And then follows a schedule of evenr species of 1^ 
bour, to each of which a maTimnm (g anised. Wt 
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hare oaly to obaenra, that a good stout inundation of 
the Hawkesbory would be far less pernicious to the 
Industrj of the colony than such gross ignorance and 
abrardity as this order evinces. Young surgeons arc 
examined in Surgeon's Hall on the metliods of cutting 
•fflegs and arms before they are allowed to practise 
snr^ry. An examination on the principles of A darn 
Smith, and a license from Mr. Ricardo, seem to l>e 
almost a necessary preliminary for the appointment 
of goTemors. We must give another nperimcn of Go- 
vernor Macquarrie's acquaintance wirh the principles 
of political economy. 

*Otm€rml Orders, 

*Hii exeelleiKy has observed, with much cone«*rD, that at 
tko preaent time of acarcity, ino.'^t of the garden ^rouml at- 
tacnied to the allotmeata, whereon different dencription^ of 
peraona build hata, are totally neitlectml, and uo vcirntable 
frowinf tbereon — aa auch nefrlect in the occupier*, |>oiutii 
th«n oat aa unfit to profit by «uch iudulfrence, th(»i<e who do 
aoc pat the rarden ground attached to the ailotiueiita they 
•ecapy in eultiration, on or before the 10th dav of July next, 

"1 !»• * ■ 



(except in caaea wheruin ground ia held by 
la aa e) , and more indu*trions person* put in jjoMemion of them, 
aa the preaent neceraitie* or the aettlnni ^nt require every exer- 
tJDB bauif umd to aupply the want* nrfamiliea, by the ground 
■ttarhed to their dwellings being made osproductive an \H»ai- 
Ue. By coainMnd of hia exc«»Ilency. G. Blaxwkll, Hec. 
Owtrmmtmt Unuc, Sfduef, Jmme 21«t, 1606."— O'fforo, p. 27:». 

This compulsion to enjoy this despotic benevolence, 
is something quite new in the science of government. 

The sale of spirits was first of all monopolized by 
the goTernment, and then lot out to individuals, for 
the purpose of building an hospital. Upon this sub- 
ject, Mr. Bennet observes,. — * 

* ReretoftNre all ardent apirits brought to the colony were 
perdsaaed by the government, aud 9(>rveil out at fixed prices 
to tbeoAcera, nivil ami milKarv, arconlnig to their ranks; 
I a discreditable and banerul trade on the part of 
■Sy their wivea and mivtreweit. The price of xpiritv 
i waa ao high, that one and two guineas have beeu given 
ibr a iiaf la bottle. The thirst after ardent spirits lieram«* a 
— nia aaMHig tbe aettlers : all the writers on tJtc stnte of the 
eeloay, and all who have resided there, aud have given testi- 
^Moy concerning it, describe this nige and paMion for ilruuk- 
•aaeaa aa prevailing in all clauses, aiwl om bi*ing tli? principal 
fbandaiioii of all the crimes committefl there. This extniv.i- 
fraat propeaaitv to drunkenneMi was taken advantage of by the 
fovemor, to aid him in the building of the liosuitul. Mr. \Veiit- 
worth, ik» am^tun^ Messrs. Riley and lllaxwell, obtaiaed 
penniaaion to enter a certain quantity of spirits; they were to 
pay a daty of five or seven shillings a gnllou ou the auantity 
Ihey iatradaced, which duty wus to l>e set apart for the erec- 
tfaM of tlM hoapital. To prevent any other spirits from bi^iug 
landed, a SMMopoly was given to these contractors. At Nwn 
as the afreement wassigued, these ire nth'men scntolTtoKto 
JaaeirOktbe Mauritiua, and the Kai>t ladies, for a lar^e quantity 
ef ram and arrack, which they could purchase at about the rate 
ofSa. or St. M per gallon, and disembarked it nt Sydney. From 
tliere being but few honaea that were before permittiMl to n*i\\ 
this poieoa, they abounded in every ftreft ; aud such was the 
eaw oaa coniamption of apiritis that money wa» ^oon raised 
to baild the hoapital, which was finished in 1814. Mr. .Marsden 
ialbrma na, that in the small town of Puraroitta thirteen liouMts 
were licenced to deal in spiritu, though he ohould think that 
fve at tbe utmost woidd be amply auficient for the accommo- 
datioB of the pablic*— Jffeaa«<, pp. T7— 79. 

The whole coast of Botany Bay and Van Dieman's 
Land abounds with whales ; and accordingly the duty 
levied upon train oil procured by the subjects in New 
South Wales, or imported there, is twenty times 
greater than that paid by the inhabitants of tliis coun- 
try: the duty on spermaceti oil, imported, is sixty 
Hkum greater. The duty levied on truin nil, sjK^rma- 
ceti, ajod head matter, procure<l by the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, is only three, times the amount of that 
which is levied on the same substance procured by 
British subjects residing in the United kingdom. The 
dotY levied on oil procured by Britiph subjects residing 
In tne Bahama or Bermuda islands, or in the plantations 
of North America, is only eight times the amount on 
tnin oil, and twelve times the amount on spermaceti, 
of that which is levied on the same substances taken 
hr British subjects within the United Kingdom. The 
duty, therefore, which is imyable on train oil in vessels 
bolooffing to this colony la nearly seven times greater 
tbuTuiat whkh ia payable on the tame detcxi]^oii of 



oil taken in vessels belonging to the island of New. 
fuundland, and considerably more than double of that 
which is payable on the same commodity taken in 
vessels belonging to the Bahama or Bermuda islands, 
or to the plantations in North America ; while the 
duty which is levied on spermaceti oil, procured ia 
vessels belonging to this colony, is five times the 
amount of that which is levied on vessels belonging 
to the above-mentioned places, and twenty times the 
amount oi that which is levied on vessels belonging to 
Newfoundland. The injustice of this seems to us to 
be quite enormous. The statements are taken from 
Mr. Wentworth's book. 

The inhabitants of New South Wales have no trial 
by jury : the governor has not even a council to re- 
strain him. There is imposed in this country a very 
heavy duty on timber and conls exported; but for 
whicii, says Mr. Went worth, some hundred tons of 
tliesc valuable productions would have been sent an- 
nually to the Cape of Good Hope and Indhi, since the 
vessels which have been in the habit of trading be- 
tween those countries and the colony have always re- 
turned in ballast. The owners and consignees would 
gladly have shipped cargoes ot timber and coals, if 
they could have derived the most minute profit from 
the freight of them. 

The Australasians grow com ; and it is necessarily 
their staple. The Cape is their rival in the com trade. 
The food of the inhabitants of the Kost Indies is rice ; the 
voyage to Europe is too distant for so bulky an article 
as com. The supply to the government stores fuminh- 
ed the cultivators ol New South Wales with a market 
in the first instance, which is now become too insigni- 
ficant for the great excess of the supply above the con- 
sumption. Population goes on with immense rapidity; 
but while so much new and fertile land is before them, 
the supply continues in the same proportion greater 
than the demand. The most obvious method of afibrd- 
ing a market for this redundant com, is by encouraging 
di>tilleries withm the colony ; a measure repeatedly 
pressed upon the ffovemment at home, but hitnerto as 
constantly refused. It is a measure of still greater 
importance to the colony, because its agricuhure it 
subjected to the efiects both of severe drought and 
extensive inimdations, and the com raised for the dia- 
tillers would be a magazine m timet of famine. A 
recommendation to this effect was long since made by 
a committee of the House of Commons ; but, as it was 
merely a measure for the increaf»e of human comforts, 
was stufi*ed into the improvement baskets, and forgot- 
ten. There has been in all governments a great deal 
of absurd canting about the consumption of spirits. 
We believe the best plan is to let people drink what 
they like, and wear what they like ; to make no stimp* 
tuary laws either for the belly or the back In fho 
first place, laws against rum and ram water are* made 
by men who can change a wet coat for a dry one 
whenever they choose, and who do not often work up 
to their knees in mud and water ; and, in the next 
place, if this stimulus did all the mischief it is thought 
to do by the wit>e men of claret, its cheapness and 
plenty would rather lessen than increase the avidity 
with which it is at present sought for. 

The governors ofBotany Bay have taken the liberty 
of imposing what taxes tuey deemed proiier, without 
any other authority than their own ; ana it seemed 
very frivolous and vexatious not to allow this small 
efi\ision of despotism in so remote a com.?r of the 
?lobe : but it was noticed by the opposition in the 
House of Commons, tmA reluctantly confessed and 
giyen up by the administration. This ^rcat portion of 
the earth begins civil life witlMioble principles of free- 
dom : — may God grant to its inhabitants that wisdom 
and courage which are necessary for the preservation 
of so great a good .' 

Mr. Wentworth enumerates, among the evils to 
which the colony is subjected, that clause hi the last 
settlement of the East India Company's chsrter, which 
prevents vessels of less than three hundred tons bur- 
then from navigating the Indian seas ; a restriction 
from which the Cape of Good Hope has been lately 
liberated, and which ought, in the same manner^ to 
be removed from ^«ii %WL>!BL'Vt)J«fc^^f?MW»^QB»»^a»i' 
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not be for many yoais to come, sufficient capital to 
build vessels of so large a burthen. 

* The disability/ uiys Mr.Wentworth, < might be removed by 
a simple order in counciL Whenever his mn^esty's fovern- 
ment shall have freed the colonists flrom this useless and cruel 

Erohibition, the following branches of commerce would then 
B open to them. First, they would be enabled to transport, 
in their own veseelit, their coals, timbers, spars, flour, meat, 
Ac to the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France, Calcutta, 



their own veseelit, their coals, timbers, spars, flour, meat, 

. to the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France, Calcutta, 

and many other places in tne Indian seas ; in all of which. 



markets more or less extensive exist for those various other 
productions which the colony might furnish. Secondly, they 
would be enabled to carry direct to Canton the sandal wood, 
b^he la mer, dried seal skins, and, in ftct, all the numerous 
productions which the surrounding seas and islands afford for 
the China market, and return (Weighted with cargoes of tea, 
silks, nankeens, Sec ; all of which commodities are in ^at 
iseraand in the colony, and are at present altogether Aimuhed 
by East India or American merchants, to the great detriment 
and dissatisfaction of the coloniaL And, lastly, they would be 
enabled, in a short time, firom the great increase of ciqpital 
which these important privileges would of themselves occasion, 
as well as attract from other countries, to open the lUr-trade 
with the north-west coast of America, and oispose of the car- 
goes procured in China— a trade which has hitherto ueen ear- 
ned on by the Americans and Russians, although the colonists 
possess a local superiority for the prosecution of this valuable 
branch of commerce, which would insure them at least a suc- 
eessAiI competition with subjects of those two nations^— IFent- 
tMrtA,pp.3l7.318. 

The means which Mr. Wentworth proposes for im- 
moving the condition of Botany Bay, are — atrial by 
jury ; colonial assemblies, with whom the right of 
taxation should rest ; the establishment of dtstiUeries, 
and the exclusion of foreign spirits ; alteration of du- 
ties, so as to place New South Wales upon the same 
footing ds other colonies ; removal of the restriction 
to navigate the Indian seas in vessels of a small bur- 
then ; improvements in the courts of justice ; encou- 
ragement for the growth of hemp, flax, tobacco, and 
wine ; and if a colonial assembly cannot be granted, 
that there should be no taxation without the authority 
of parliament. 

tn general, we agree with Mr. Wentworth in his 
statement of evils, and in the remedies he has pro- 
posed for them. Many of the restrictions upon the 
conunerce of New South Wales are so absurd that 
they require only to be stated in Parliament to be cor- 
rected. The fertility of the colony so far exceeds its 
increase of population, and the difficulty of finding a 
market for com is so great — or rather tne impossibi- 
lity so Qlear — that the measure of encouraging domes- 
tic distilleries ouffht to be had recourse to. The 
colony, with a sou fit for every thing, must, as Mr. 
Wentworth proposes, grow other things besiaes com, 
and excite that market in the interior which it docs 
not eiHoy Arom without. Tlie want of demand, in* 
deed, for the excess of com, will soon effect this with- 
out the intervention of goverment. Government, we 
believe, have already nven up the right of taxation 
without the sanction of Parliament ; and there is an 
end, probably, by this time, to tliat grievance. A coun- 
cil and a colonial secretary they have also expressed 
their willingness to concede. Of trial by jury, and a co- 
lonial assembly, we confess that we have g^eat doubti. 
At some future time they must come, and ought to 
come. The only question is, is th^ colony fit for such 
Institutions at present ? Are there a sufficient num- 
ber of respectable persons to serve that office in the 
various settlements ? If the English law is be to fol- 
lowed exactly, to compose a jury of twelve persons, 
a pannel of forty-eight must be summoned. Could 
forty-eight intelligent, unconvicted men, be found in 
every settlement of New South Wales ? or must they 
not he fetched from g[reat distances, at an enormous 
expense and inconvenience? Is such an institution 
calculated for so very young a colony ? A good go- 
vernment is an excellent thmg ; but ft is not the first 
In the order of human wants. The first want is to 
subsist ; the next to subsist in iVeedom and comfort ; 
first to live at all, then to live well. A parliament is 
still a greater demand upon the wisdom and intelli- 
goice and opulence of a colony, than trial by jury. 
-Among the twenty thousand inhabitants of New South 
Wales, are there ten persons out of the employ of 
goremmeat whote wisdom ud pmdeace conld im- 



sonably be expected to advance the interests or ite 
colony without embroiliog it with the mother-cooi^ 
try ? Who has leisure, in such a state of affairs, to 
attend such a parliament ? Where wisdom and con- 
duct are so rare, every man of character, we will ven- 
ture to say, has, like stroUhig players m a bam, six 
or seven important parts to perform. Mr. M'Arthur. 
who, from his character and understanding. wouUi 
probably be among the first persons elected to th« 
colonial legislature, besides bemg a very spirited agri- 
culturist, is, we have no doubt, justice or the peace, 
curator and rector of a thousana plans, charities, and 
associations, to which his presence is essentially ne» 
cessary. It he could be cut into as many pieces as a 
tree is into planks, all hit subdivisions would be emW 
nently useful. Wnen a member of Parliament, and 
what is called a really respectable country gentleman, 
sets off to attend his duty, in our Parliament, sncli 
diminution of mtelligence as is produced by his ab- 
sence, is, God knows, easily supplied ; but in a colony 
of 20,000 persons, it is impossible this shotild be the 
case. Some time hence, the institution of a colonial 
assembly will be a very wise and proper measure, and 
so clearly called for, that the most profiigate mem- 
bers of administration will neither be able to ridicule 
nor refuse it. At present we are afraid that a Botany 
Bay parliament would give rise to jokes ; and jokes 
at present have a great agency in human affairs. 

Mr. Bennet concerns himseJf with the settlement of 
New Holland, as it is a school fotf criminals ; and, 
uj)on this subject, has written a vary humane, en- 
lightened, and vigorous pamphlet. The objections 
made to this settlement by Mr. Ben» it are, in the first 

glace, its enormous expense. The colony of New 
outh Wales, from 1788 to 1815 in IusIac, has coal 
this country the enormous sum of 3y Kd,983f. In the 
evidence before. the transportation »Nnmit(ee, the 
annual expense of each convict, from I'tSl to 1797, is 
calculated at 33/. 9«. 5|d. per annum, add this profits 
of his labour are stated to be 20/. Th.- |irice paid foi 
the transport of convicts has been, on ui averi^, 871 
exclusive of food and clothing. It app«dffs, hosrsYsr, 
says Mr. Bennet, by an account laicl kams PaiJm- 
ment, that in the year 1814, 109,746/. wm« paid te 
the transport, feed, and clothing of ]#19 convkfts. 
which will make the cost amount to abavt iCtt. p« 
man. In 1812, the expenses of the csA-my wen 
176,000/.; in 1813. 235,000/.; in 1814, 2ZlJKM.i bat 
in 1815, they had faUen to 160,000/. 

The cruelty and neglect in the transpor<«cMn of 
c(Mivicts have been very great — and in this way a 
punishment inflicted which it never was in tba oob- 
templation of law to enact. During the first eight 
years, according to Mr. Bennetts statemcnu, €B6> 
tenth of the convicts died on the passage ; om the 
arrival of three of the ships, 200 sick were landed, 
281 persons having died on board. These instsMCSi 
however, of criminal inattention to the health of Iks 
convicts, no longer take place ; and it is mentinMd 
rather as an history of wnat is past, than a cenisM 
upon any existing evil. 

In addition to the expense of Botany Bay, Mr. Ben- 
net contends that it wants the very essence of punish- 
ment, terror ; that the common people do not dread 
it ; that instead of preventing crimes, it rather exdtet 
the people to their commission, by the hopes it affords 
of bettering their condition in a new country 

'All those who have had an opportunity of witnessfaif 

fwienOly 



'All those who have had an opportunity of witnessfaif tbt 
effect of this nyiitem of transportation a^ree in opinion, that it 
la no longer an object of dread— it has, in fiict, gcnsraUy 
ceased to be ■ punishmcDt : true it la, to a father of a Andiy, 
to the mother who leave* her children, this perpetual wpara 
tion from those wb<Hn they love and whom they support, its 
cruel blow, and, when I consider the merciless character of Ike 
law which inHicts it, a severe penalty ; but by fkr the grestw 
number of persons who suffer this punishment, rerard H is 
quite a different light. Mr. Cotton, the ordinary of NewgaN^ 
informed the police cosomittee last year, "that the feaetal&J 
of those who are transported consider it as a party of pleMWI 
—as foiuf out to see tlie world ; they evince no peaitaaes^ st 
eontrition, but seem to rejoice in the diinf-Haany of tlMails 
court it. I liave heard th^m, when the sentence or tnaraorts* 
tion has been paned by the recorder, return thanks ftrtt, sai 
seem ovaijqyed at their seatence* the very last party tttf 
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w«Bt at, when they were put into the caraTU, ehoated anr] 
■ ni»— J , and were very joyous ; Mveral of them celled out u> 
tlM keepera who were there in the yard, the first fine Sunday 
we will have a f lorioiu kanf uroo hunt at the Bay— teemuijf 
to anticipate a great deal of pleasure." Ue was asked if tho*'^ 
peraons were married or single, and his answer was, ** by fjir 
the greater number of them unmarried. Some of them ar@ 
anxious that their wives and children should follow theio; 
othera care nothing about either wives or children, and are 
glad to get rid of them." *—Beumet, pp. 60,6L 

It is a scandalous injustice in this colony, that per- 
sons transported for sevdn years^ have no power of 
returning when that period is expired. A strong ac- 
tiTe man mav sometimes work his passage home ; but 
what is an old man or s^cd female to do 1 Suppose a 
convict were to be coDftned in ])rison for seven year?, 
and then told he might get out if he could cUmS ovi^t 
the walls, or break open the locks, what in genera 
would be his chance o( liberation? But no lock nor 
dcors can be so secure a meaus of detention as the 
distance of Botany Bay. This is a downright trick 
and fraud in the administration of criminal justice. A 
poor wretch who is banished from his country for 
seTen years, should be furnished with the means of 
returning to his country when these seven years are 
expired. If it is intended he should never return, hii 
sentence should have been banishment for life. 

The most serious charge against the colony, as n 
place for transportation, and an experiment in crimi- 
ual justice, is tne extreme profligacy of manners which 
prevails there, and the total want of reformation 
among the convicts. Upon this subject, except in the 
regtilar letters^ officially varnished and filled with 
fnudnlent beatitudes for the public eye, there is, aiui 
there can be, but one opinion. New South Wales is a 
sink of wickedness, in which the great majority iyf 
convicts of both sexes become infinitely more deprave- d 
than at the period of their arrival, liow, as Mr. Ben- 
net very justly observes, can it be otherwise? The 
felfitt transported to the American plantations, became 
an iiunilateia rogue among honest men. He Uved fcr 
years in the fhmilv of some industrious planter, with- 
out seeing a picklock, or indulging in pleasant dia- 
logaes on the delicious burglaries of his youth. Be 
imperceptibly glided into honest habits, and lost nc^l 
only the tact for pockets, but the wish to investigate' 
their contents. But in Botany Bay, the felon, as soon 
as he ^ts out of the ship, meets with his ancieui 
trull, with the footpad of his heart, the convict of hj^ 
affections, the man whose hand he has often met in 
the same gentleman's pocket — ^the being whom he 
would choose from the whole world to take to thi? 
road, or to disentangle the locks of Bramah. It is 
Imposaihle that vice should not become more intents 
in soch society. 

Upon the horrid state of morals now prevalent in 
Botany Bay, we would counsel our readers to cai;i 
their eyes upon the account given by Mr. Marsden, in 
a letter, dated July. 1815. to Governor Macquarrie^ — 
It is given at length in the appendix to Mr. Beimet't» 
book. A more horrid picture of the state of any set- 
tlement was never peimed. It carries with it an air 
of tmth and sincerity, and is Arce from all enthusiastic 
cant. 

* I BOW appeal to voar excellencyf* (he says, at the eonolnsion 
of his letter.) * wheuier, un(l«*r such cimumstanccs, tuiy man i»r 
eoomoa feeling, possessed of the least spark of humanity rr 
raligioiif who stood in the same ofllcial relation that I do i" 
these people, as their spiritual pastor and nmiristrato, couM 
enjoy one happy moment from the beginning to the end of tlie 
week) 

* I hnmbly eonreire that it is incompatible with the character 
aad wish of the British nation, that her own exiles should bf 
sapoeed to such privations and dangerous temptations, wbfti 
sIm ia daily feeding the hungrv and clothing the naked, anrt 
fscehriag into her friendly, and I may add pious bosom, th^ 
straagsr, whether savage or civilised, of every nation nnd' r 
baaven. There are, in the whole, nnder the twoprincipiJ 
Miperintendents, Messrs. Rouse and Oakes, one hundred an I 
eight BMB, and one hundred and fifty women, and sever' 
eUldnnt and aearly the whole of them have to find lodgha 
Ibr t^eBselvea when they have performed their govemmcuL 



aatboriiy, and to establish a regular police, nnder sneh a 
w«if bt of iiccumulated and accumulating evils. I am as sensible 
B« aay nun can be, that the difficulty of removing these evils 
wlU Ij« vary great; at the same time, tlieir number and infia- 
rnce mny be greatly lessened, if the abandoned male and 
fi-uialt? convicts are lodged in barracks, and placed under the 
rtyr of tl>f^ police, and the number of licensed houses is re- 
d uecit. 'rill something of this kind is done, all attempts of the 
m&j^iatFttet and the public administration of religion, will bs 
siu^ndi'^ with little good. I have the honour to be your ex- 
cellency'! most obedient humble servant, Samuxi. Mabsdxjc ' 
— iTniu!!, p, 104. 

Thue much for Botany Bay. As a mere colony, it 
IS too distant and expensive ; and, in future, will of 
course Involve us in many of those just and necessaiT 
wars^ which deprive Euglishmsn so rapidly of theu 
comtorisi, and make England scarcely worth living in. 
If considered as a place of reform tor criminals, its 
distance, expense, and the society to which it dooms 
the objects of the experiment, are insuperable objec- 
tions tu it. It is in vain to say, that the honest people 
in ficw South Wales will soon bear a ^eater propor- 
tion to the rogues,— and the contammation of oad 
tociety will be less fatal. This only proves that it 
may be a good place for reform hereafter, not that it 
is a good one now. One of the princi])al reasons for 
peopling Botany Bay at all, was, that it wotdd be an 
admi Table receptacle, and a school of reform, for our 
convicts. It turAs out, that for the first half century, 
it wiU make them worse than they were before, and 
that, after that period, they may probably begin to 
tm prove. A marsh, to be sure, majrbe drained and 
ciilliviitpd; but no man who has his choice, would 
seirct it in the mean time for his dwelling-phice. 

The three books are all books of merit. Mr. 0'- 
HaTa^« is a bookseller's compilation, done in a useful 
and pknsing manner. Mr. Went worth is full of infor- 
mal tion on the present state of Botany Bay. The 
hunriiiuity, the exertions, and the genuine benevolence 
of Mr. Bennet, are too well known to need our com- 
mendation. 

All persons who have a few guineas in their pockety 
are tiow ninnhig away fVom IVfr. Nicholas Vansittart 
to Bctlli? in every quarter of the globe. Upon the 
ffljbject of emigration to Botany Bay, Mr. Went worth 
observes, 1st, that any respectable pierson emigrating 
to that colony, receives as much land gratis, as would 
cost him 400/. in the United States ; 2dly, he is allow- 
ed as many servants as he may require, at one-third 
of the wages paid for labour in America; 3dly, him- 
self and family are victualled at the expense of gov- 
ernment for six months. He calculates that a man,— 
wife, and two children, with an allowance of five tons 
for themselves and baggage, could emigrate to Botany 
Bay for 100/., including every expense, provided a 
whole ship could be freighted ; and that a single man 
could be taken out thither for 30/. These pomts are 
worthy of serious attention to those who are shedding 
their country. 



'I trasC that yonr •zeellency will be ftally persuaded, thai it 
is MaQy tBposrible for the Biaglatrats to rapport his necssssfy 



CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. (EDXirBUROH Review, 
1819.) 

jiectnmt of the Procttdingt of the SodeUffar nptrotdv^ tk» 
Nece$$ity ofCUnbing Bojfi, Baldwin, &c. London, lelS. 

Aw excellent and well-arranged dinner is a most pleas- 
ing occurrence, and a great triumph of civilixed life. 
Itis not only the descending morsel, and the envelop- 
ing sauce— but the rank, wealth, wit, and beauty 
which surround the meats— the learned management 
of light and heat— the silent and rapid services of the 
attendants— the smiling and sedulous host, profferine 
guests and relishes — the exotic bottles — the embossed 
plate — ^the pleasant remarks — the handsome dresses— 
the cunning artifices in fruit and farina ! The hour of 
dinner, in short, includes every thing of sensual and 
intellectual gratification which a great nation glories 

In the midst of all this, who knows that the kitchen 
chimney caught fire half an hour before dif Jier ! — and 
that a poor litUe wretch, of six ot taven. tw» <5»^ 
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was lent up in the midst of the flames to put it out 7 
We would not, previous to reading this evidence, have 
formed a conception of the miseries of these poor 
Trrotches, or that there should exist, in a civilized 
country, a class of human beings destined to such ex- 
treme and varied distress. We. will give a short 
epitome of what is developed in the evidence before 
the two Houses of Parliament. 

Boys are made chimney sweepers at the early age 
of five or six. 

LittU boys for small fiues, is a common phrase in 
the cards leA at the door by itinerant chimney sweep- 
ers. Flues made to ovens aud coppers are often less 
. than nine inches square ; and it may be easily con- 
ceived, how slender the f^ame of that human body 
"aiust be, which can force itseli' through such an aper- 
ture. 

* What if the oge of the youngest boys who have been em- 
ployed in this trade, to your knowledge ? About five years of 
■go : I know one now between five or six years old ; it is the 
man's own son in the Strand : now there is another at Somer's 
Town, I think, said he was between four and five, or about 
five; jack Hall, a little lad, takes him abouu— Did you ever 
know any female children employed ? Yes, I know one now. 
About two years a^o there was a woman told mo she had 
climbed scores of times, and there is one at Puddington now 
whose father taught her to climb : but I hfive often heard talk 
of them when I was apprentice, in different places. — ^What is 
the smallest-sized fiue you have ever met with in the course 
of your experience 7 About eight inches by nine ; tliese they 
are always obliged to climb in this posture {dueribing «l), 
keeping the arms up straight ; if they slip their arms down, 
they get jammed in; unleM they get their arms close over 
their head they cannot climb.' — Lords' Minutes^ No. 1. p. 8. 

The following is a specimen of the manner in which 
they are taught this art of climbing chimneys : 

* Do you remember being taught to climb chimneys 7 Yes^— 
What did you feel upon the first attempt to climb a chimney ? 
The first chimney I went up, they told me there was some 
plumb-pudding and money up at the top of it, and that is the 
way they enticed mo up ; and when I got up, 1 would not let 
the other boy ret fl-om under me to get at it ; I thought he 
would get it ; I could not get up, and shoved the ]>ot and half 
the chimney down into the yard. Did you experience any in- 
couvenience to your knees, or your elbows? Yes, the akin 
was off my knees and elbows too, in climbing up the new 
chimneys they forced me up. — How did they force you up ? 
When I got up, I cried out about my sore knees.^ — Were you 
beat or compelled to go up by any violent means 1 Yes, when 
1 went to a narrow chimney, if I could not do it, I durst not go 

ome ; when I used to come down, my master would beat me 
with the brush ; and not only my master, but when we used to 
go with the journeymen, if we could not do it, they used to hit 
us three or four times with the brttsh.'->Z>or^' MiMuUSt Na 
l.p.5. 

In practiting the art of climbing, they are often 
crippled. ' 

* You talked of the pargetting to chimneys ; are many chim- 
neys pargetted 1 There used to be more than are now ; we 

^ used to have to go aud sit all a-twist to parge tJiem, according 
to the floors, to keep the smoke from coming out ; then I could 
not strengthen my legs ; and that is the reason that many are 
cripplesy—from parging and stopping the holes.' — Lords* Afw- 
nUSt No. 1. p. 17. 

The^ are often stuck fast in a chimney, and, after 
remaining there many hours, are cut out. i 

*Have yon known, in the course of your practice, boys stick 
in chimneys at all ? Yes, flrequently. — Did you ever know on 
instance of a l)oy being suflbcated to death 7 No ; I do not re- 
collect any one at present, but I have assisted in taking boys 
out when they have been nearly exhausted. — Did you ever 
know an in*tnuce of its being necessary to break open a chim- 
ney to take the boy out? O yn.—Freqnentlf f Montkijf I 
wight, soM ; it is done with a cloak, if possible, that it should 
not be discovered : a master in general wishes it not to be 
known, and therefore speaks to the people belonging to the 
houae not to mention it, for it waa merely the bov's neglect { 
they oftey say it was the boy's neglect. — Why do they say 
that 7 The boy's climbing shirt is often very bad ; the boy 
coming down, if the chimney be very narrow, and numbers of 
them are only nine inches, gets his shirt rumpled underneath 
him, and he has no power dter he is fixed in that way (with 
Us hand mp.)— Don a boy frequently stick in theehunney7 
y<Mk / bmre known more instances of that the latt twelve- 
moaUi tbmn before^—Do j<m ever iiavs to break opea ia the 



inside of a room 7 Yes, I have helped to break through inte a 
kitcheu chimney in a dining rooaiJ—Lordtf MimuUSt p. 34. 

To the same effect is the evidence of John Daniels 
(Minute* y p. 100,) and of James Ludford {Lordt? 
MinuteSf p. 147.) 

* You have swept the Penitentiary 7 I have<— Did yon ever 
know a boy stick in any of the chimneys there 7 Yes, 1 have 
— Was it one of your boyal It was. — Was there one or twa 
that stuck? Two of thcm^How long did they stkk there! 
Two hours. — How were they got out 7 They were cut ont#— 
Was there any danger while they were in that situation 7 It 
was the core from the pargetting of the chimney, and themb- 
bish that the labourers bi^ thrown down, that stopped theas, 
and when they got it aside them, they could not pasa^— Thfj 
both stuck together? Yes.'— X^»n<«''Arii|i((««, p. 147. 

One more instance we shall give fh)m the evid^ne 
before the Commons. 

* Have you heard of any accidents that have recently hap- 
pened to climbing boys iu the small flues 7 Yes ; 1 have oftssi 
met with accidents myself when 1 was a boy ; there was lately 
oue in Mary-le-honi>, where the boy lost has l\fe in a fine, a 
boy of the name of Tinsey (his fsther was of the same trade); 
that boy I think was about eleven or twelve years old.i — ^Was 
there a coroner's inquest sat on the body of that boy JOB 
nientioned 7 Yes, there was ; ho was an apprentice of a msm 
of the name of Gay. — How many accidents do you recoliecL 
which were attended with loss of life to the climbing boys 7 I 
have heard talk of many more than I know of; I never knew 
of more than three since 1 have been at the trade, but 1 have 
heard talk of many more.— Of twenty or thirty 7 1 cnnnot say ; 
1 have been near losing my own lifo several times.*— Cs— ion/ 
Report, p. 53. 

We come now to burning little chimney sweepen 
A large party are invited to dinner— a great display if 
to be made ; and about an hour before dinnec, tnere is 
an alarm that the kitchen chimney is on fiire ! It is 
impossible to put off the distinguished personages 
who are expected. It gets very late for the soup and 
fish — ^the cook is frantic — all eyes are turned upon the 
sable consolation of the master chimney sweeper— ^ind 
up into the midst of the burning chimney is sent one 
of the miserable little infants of the brush ! There Is 
a positive prohibition of this practice, and an enactment 
ol penalties in one of the acts of Parliament which 
respect chimney sweepers. But what matter acts oi 
Parliament, when the pleasures of senteel people an 
concerned 7 Or what is a toasted child, compared to 
the agonies of the mistress of the house with a de- 
ranged dinner ? 

Did you ever know a boy get burnt up a chimney f Tear- 
Is that usual? Yes, 1 have been burnt myself, and have fat 
the scars on my legs ; a year ago I was up a chimney in Laenor 
Pond Street : I have Iieen up wutre than fortf cki wm tfs what 
I hate been ovmt, — Did your master or the joumeymen ever 
direct vou to go up a chimney that was on nre 7 Tea, it is a 
general case.— Do they compel you to go up a chimney that ii 
on fire? Oh yes, it was the general practice for two ef vs la 
stop at home on Sunday to be ready in case of a chhaney beiaf 
a-fire. — You say it is general to compel the boya to ge ap 
chimneys on fire 7 Yes, boys get very iil-treated if Ihoj da 
not go up.'— Irorifs* JIf Mates, p. 34. 

* Were you ever forced up a chimney on fire 7 Tea, I w«i 
forced up one once, and, because I could not do it, I waa takes 
homo and well hided with a brush by the jwimeyman Have 
you fk^ucntly been burnt in ascending chimneys onira? 
Three tunes. — Are such hardships as you have deccribed eoai- 
mon in the trade with other boys 7 Yes, they are.*— Ati. p^ 
100. 

* What is the price, for sending a boy up a chimney badly oa 
fire 7 The price allowed is five shillings, but most of thoai 
charge half a guinea.^Is any part of that given to the boy f 
No, but yery often the boy gets half a crown } and then tta 
journeyman has half, and his mistress takes the other part la 
take care of against Sunday.— ^ave you never seen water 
thrown down from the t<^ of a chimney when it is oa flret 
Y6s.->Is not that generally done ? Yes ; I have seen that daat 
twenty times, and the boy in the chimney ; at the tinw whsB 
the boy has hallooed out, " It is so hot 1 cannot go any tst- 
ther ;" and then the expression is, with an oath, " Stop, and I ' 
will heave a pail of water down."'— /M^ p. 30. 

Chimney sweepers are subiect to a peculiar tort ^f 
cancer, which otten brings them to premature death. 

*He appeared perfectly wilUng to try the machines ovam 
where? I must say the man appeared perfectly willing; hs 
had a fear that he and his Aunity would be ndnad by ttaii 
but I nmst lajr eT U■^ that he ia very diflbreat firov tlk« 
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■WMrpt I hmTP wen : he attends veiy much to hit own biui- 
B«M ; he WBf M black aa any boy he had g^ and unfortun- 
ately in the course of conversation he told me he had rot a 
caneer ; he was a fine healthy strong looking man ; he tohl m^. 
he dreaded haring an operation performedTbut his Ather died 
of the same complaint, and his father was sweeper to King 
Georre the Second.'— Xtonb* MinuUtt p. 84. 

* What is the nature of the particular diseases ? The disease^f 
that we particnhirly noticed, to which they were subject, wero 
of a cancerous dcscriptioo. In what part ? The scrotum, in 
particular, Sec, Did yon ever hear of cases of that description 
that were fatal) No, I do not think them as altogether being 
Iktal, unless they will not submit to the operation ; they have 
such a dread of the operation that they will not submit to it^ 
and if they do not let it beperfectly removed they will be lia- 
ble to the return of it. To what cause do you attribute that 
disease f I think it begins from a want of care : the scrotum 
being in ao many (bids or crevices, the soot lodges in them and 
creates an itching, and 1 conceive that, by scratching it and 
tearing it, the soot gets in and creates the irritability; which 
dis ea o a we know by the name of the chimney sweeper's cancer, 
and is always lectured upon separately as a distinct disease.— . 



Then the committee understands that the phvsicians who are 
entrusted with the care and management of those hospital i 
think that disease of suoh common occurrence, that it is neces- 
sary to make it ajpart of surrical education ? Most assuredly ; ! 
I remember Mr. Cline and Mr. Cooper were particular on that 
snl^jeet. — ^Without an operation there is no cure ? I conceive 
BOC; I conceive without the operation it is death; for cancers 
tre of that nature that unless you extirpate them entirely they 
will never ba cured.*— Csmaiaas' Rtp.p. 60, 61. 

In mddition to the life they led as chimney tweepen, 
b luperadded the occupation of nightmen. 

* (Bf m Lord.) Is it generally the custom that many mas> 
ters are likewise nightmen ? Yes ; I forgot that drcumstance, 
which is very grievous ; I have been tied round the middle, 
and let down several privies, for the purpose of fetching 
watchea, and such things; it is generally made the practice to 
take the smallest boy, to let him through the hole without 
taking up the seat, and to paddle about there until he finds it ; 
they do not take a big boy, because it disturbs the seat.— X.or^' 
Jf HNifas, p. 3B. 

The bed of these poor little wretches is often the 
soot they have swept in the day. 

* How are the boys generally lodred ; where do they sleep 
at night ? Some masters may be better than others, but 1 
know 1 have slept on the soot that was gathered in the day 
myselCr— Where do bovs generally sleepl Never on a bed ; 
I never de^t on a bed myself while I was apprentice.— Do 
they sleep m cellars 7 Yes, very often ; I have slept in the 
cellar myself on the sacks I took out — ^What had you to cover 
you t The same — ^Had you any pillow ? No Airthor than my 
breechea and jacket under my head<— How were you clotheil 7 
When I waa apprentice we had a pair of leather breeches and 
a ssudl itannel jacket.— Any shoes and stockings 7 Oh dear no ; 
no stockinf«.r— Had you any other clothos fbr Sunday? 
Sometinies we had an old bit of a jacket, that we might wash 
ont ovrselves, and a shirt.'-oZrords' Aiinutet, p. 40. 

GMb are occasionally employed as chimney sweep- 
ers. 

■Another eircnmatanee, which has not been mentioned to 
the eonunittee, is, that there arc several little girls employed ; 
there are two of the name of Morgan at Windsor, daughters 
of the chiflusy-aweeper who is employed to kwocp the chim- 
neys o( thn Cascle; another instance at Uxbridge, and at 
Brighton, and at Whitechapel, (which was some years ago,) 
and at Hadley near Barnet, and Withaia in Essex, and eise- 
whera.^— C e mw w m* Rtport, p. 7L 

Another peculiar danger to which chimney sweepers 
are exposed, is the rottenness of the pots at the top 
■> of chimneys ; for they must ascend to the very sum- 
mity and snow their brushes above them, or there is 
no proof that the work is properly completed. These 
chiniBey-pots, irom their ex}M>sed situation, are very 
subject to decay ; and when the poor little wretch has 
worked his way up to the top, pot and boy jrive way 
together, and are both shiverea to atoms. There arc 
many Instances of this in the* evidence before both 
Houses. When they outgrow the power of ffoing up 
a ehimner, they are fit for nothing else. The mise- 
fiee theyhaTe suffered lead to nothing. They are not 
only enormcAis, but unprofitable : having suffered, in 
vliat Is calledf the happiest part of his life, erery 
miaeiy wbkh an human beinig can suffer, tney are 
thea cast out to rob and steal; and given up to the 
law. 



Not the least of their miseries, vtiule their trial en- 
dures, is their exposure to cold. It will easily be be* 
lievea that much money is not expended on the dothea 
I of a poor boy stolen from his parents, or sold by them 
. for a few shilliogs, and constantly occupied in dirty 
I work. Tet the nature of their occupations renders 
I chimney sweepers peculiarly susceptible of cold. And 
I as chimneys must be swept very early, at four or five 
I o'clock of a winter morning, the poor boys are shiver- 
ing at the door, and attempting by repeated ringings 
to rouse the profligate iootman ; but the more they 
ring the more the footman does not come. 

I ' Do they not go out in the winter without stockings 7 Oh. 
yes^— Always 7 1 never saw one go out vith stockings : I 
have known masters make their boys pull off their leggins, 
and cut off the feet, to keep their feet warm when they havo 
chilblains.— Are chimney-sweepers' boys particularly subiecC 
to chilblains 7 Yes ; I believe it is owing to the weather : they 
often go out at two or three in the morning, and their shoes 
ore generally very bad.— Do they go out at that hour at 
Chrutmas7 Yes ; a man will have twenty jobs at four, and 
twenty more at five or six^Are chimneys generally swept 
much about Christmas time 7 Yes ; they are in general ; it ia 
left to the Christmas weelu— Do you suppose it is fi^uent 
that, in the Christmas week, boys are out from three o'clock 
in the morning to nine or ten 7 Yes, further than that ; 1 havo 
known that a boy has been only in and out again directly all 
day till five o'clock in the evening. — Do you consider the 
journeymen and masters treat those boys generallv with 
greater cruelty than other apprentices in other tradsa aro 
treated 7 They do, most horrid and shocking.'— lords' Afi 
«»«s,p.33. 

The following is the reluctant evidence of a master. 

* At what hour in the morning did your boys go out upon 
their emplojrroent 7 According to orders. — At any time 7 To 
t>o sure; suppose a nobleman wished to have his chimney done 
iMfore four or five o'clock in the morning, it was done, or how 
were the servants to get their things done? — Supposing you 
liad an order to attend at four o'clock in the month of Decem- 
ber, you sent your boy 7 1 was generally with him, or had a 
careAil follower with him.— Do you think those early hours 
Swncficial for hun? I do ; and I have heard that ** early to bed 

I und early to rise, is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise*" 
—Did they always get in as soon aa they knocked 7 No ; it 
would be pleasant to the profession if they could. — How long 
did they wait 7 Till the tervmU pleate to rise. — How long 
might that be 7 According how heavy they were to sleep^^ 
How long waa that 7 It is impossible to say ; ten minutes at 
one house, and twenty at another.— Perhaps half an hour? 
fFe amnot tee in the dark how the minutes go. — Do you think 
it aealthy to let them stand there twenty minutes at four 
o'clock in the morning in the winter time 7 He has a cloth to 
irrap himself in like a mantle, and keep himself warm.*— 
Lords* Minutes, pp. 138, 139. 

We must not forget sore eyes. Soot lodges <m their 
f'yelids, produces irritability, which requires Ariction ; 
:md the rriction of dirty hands of course increases the 
liisease. The greater proportion of chimney sweepers 
are in consequence blear-eyed. The boys are very 
KHiall, but they are compelled to carry heavy loads of 

£.OOt. 

* Are you at all lame your8elf7 No : but I am *' knapped* 
kneed" with carrying heavy loads when 1 was an apprentice. 
—That was the occasion of it 7 It was.— In general, are per- 
sons employed in your trade either stunted or knock-kneed by 
rarrying heavy loads during their childhood? It is owing to 
their masters a great deal ; and when th«y climb a great deal 
i: makes them weak.' — Comwtons' Report^ p. 58. 

In climbing a chimney, the great hold is by the 
knees and elbows. A young child of six or seven 
vears old, working with Imees and elbows against 
fiard bricks, soon rubs off the skin from these bony 
projections, and is forced to climb high cliimneys 
with raw and bloody Imees and elbows. 

* Are boys' knees and elbows rrndered sore when they first 
Ungin to learn to climb 7 Yes, they aro, and pieces out of 
Ehem. — Is that almost generally the case 7 It is ; there is not 
^me out oftwtntf who is not ; and they are sure to take the 
E^ears to their grave : I have some now. — Are they usually 
fomi «Iled to continue climbing wh le those sores are open f 
yes i the way they u«e to make them hard is that way.— 
Might not this severity be obviated by the use of pads in 
(earning to climb 7 Yea ; but they consider in the businea^ 
learning a boy, that he is never thoroughly learned until tha 
t^y's knees are hard after oein^ soice v thn^ ^Sows tnunJ^'tNx 
necessary to put a paA on^tc«ita «MVn%^%\M»i>Mn«>k«&.>KfiKA%^ 



IS WORKS OF THE REV. SIDNEY SMITH. 

(he children generally walk stiff-kneed. — U it uraal among thi!^ | the vent between eleven and twelve o'clock, not yet come dov& 

•ehSmney » weepers to teach their boys to learn by means nf On entering the house they found a mason making a hole in tht 

pads! No; they learn them with nearly naked knees.— Is II I walL Panel said, what was he doing? I suppose he has takes 

done in one instance in twenty 1 No, nor one in Mty.'^Lards ' i a laxy fit. The panel called to the boy, ** What are you doiof f 

JfMKtes, p. 32. I what's keeping you?" The boy anwered that he could not 

^ . ^ , , I come. The panel worked a long while, sometimes persuadinf 

According to the humanity of the master, Ihe sooL i iiIq^ sometimes threatening and swearing at the boy to get him 

Temains upon the bodies of the children, unwashed ,iown. Panel then said, ""I will go to a hardware ahopaad 

off, for any time from a week to a year. i get a barrel of {[gunpowder, and blow you and the vent to the 

' *^ devil, if you do not come down." Panel then benn to slap at 

'Are the boys generally washed regularly? No, unle*? | the wall— witness then went up a ladder, and spoke to the biqr 

they wash themselves.— Did not your master take care you through a small hole in the wall previoosly made by the maaoa 

were waahed ? No.— Not once in three months? No, not omt ; _4)nt the boy did not answer. Panel's brother told witness to 

• yeer.— Did not he find you soap? No; 1 can take mv onili ^me down, as the boy's master knew best how to manage 

oa the Bible that he never ibund me one piece of soap duriiii; nim. Witness then threw off his jacket, and put a haadker- 

the time I was apprentice.'— Xiorcfs' Mimntee, p. 41. I ,.hief about his head, and said to the panel, let me go iip the 

chimney to see what's keeping him. The panel made no •■• 
#wer, but pushed witness away trom the chimney, and coa- 
tinned bullying the boy. At this time the panel was staadiof 
on the grate, so that witness could not go up the chimney ; 
witness then said to panel's Jbrother, there is no use forsM 
here, meaning that panel would not permit him to ate his 
services. He prevented the mason making the hole larger, 
saying. Stop, and PU brine him down in five minntes' tUMu 
Witness then put on his jacket, and continued an hoar in tibe 
room, during aU which Ume the panel CAmtinmed buUfimg tftt 
hof. Panel then desired witness to go to Reid's hooM to gel 



The life of these poor little wretches is so miserable, 
that they often lie sulking in the flues unwilling to 
i out. 



* Did you ever see severity nsfid to boys that were not obstj- 
Wrte and perverse? Yes.— Very often ? Yes, very often. TLc 
beva are rather obstinate ; some of them are; some of them 
wiU get half-way up the chimney, and will not go any further, 
•ad then the journeymen will swear at them to come down, or 

9 on ; but the boys are too frightened to come down ; they 



md His boy to tne panel, Dut not to ine paners orcasr. 
and Reid went to Albany street; and when they get 
room, panel took his head out of the chimney and 

,eid if he would lend him his boy ; Reid agreed { wit- 



Cdloo* out, we cannot gel up, wf<l they are afraid to conip j JJJ'j^ ~^'^;y^ "^j/^" "';5,\^ 

down : sometimes they will send (br another boy, and drft(r - - - - - ' ..... ■-,.._. 

tlMmdown; sometimes get up to the top of the chimney, aniJ 

throw down water, and drive them down ; then, when thh.v 

get them down, they will begin to drag, or beat, or kick them 

about the house; then, when they get home, the master wiiJ 

beat them all round the kitchen afterwards, and give them no 

breakfast, perhaps.'— Z.«ri(s' JIftaiiles, pp. 9, 10. 

When the chimney boy has done sufficient work for 
the master he must work for the man ; and he thus 
becomes for several hours after his morning's work a 
perquisite to the journeyman. 

* It is frequently the perquisite of the journeyman, whi^n 
the first labour of the day on account of the maiiter i« 
finished, to *<call the streets," in search of employment uii 
their own account, with the apprentices, whose labour i.-< 



asked Reid to come and speak to panel's brother. Reid i 
if panel was there? Witneu answered he was; Reid aaid he 
would send his boy to the panel, but not to the panePs brothar. 

Witnessandr ^ -._.^— ... . 

into the 1 

Bsked Reid i , . 

ness then returned to Reid's house for hb boy, and Reid eaUad 
after him, '• Fetch down a set of ropes with you." By this time 
witness had been ten mmutes in the room, during which I' 
panel was swearing, and asking what's keeping yon, yon a 
drel? When witness returned with the boy and the ropeii 
Reid took hold of the rope, and having loosed it, gave Abna 
one end, and directed him to go up the chimney, sejing, do aot 
go (hrther than his feet, and when you get there fkrtea it le 
his foot. Panel said nothing all this time. Alison went api 
and having fastened the rope, Reid desired him to come dowB{ 
Reid I • *•' "^ • ' '^- 



thus unreasonably extended, anrfwho^e limbs are weakenc.! j ^;^, '^^^^ Ke^'^A^SilS^ww sJ'^t u? ^^^HSk £ 



clumneys for his mai»ter in the morning ; he has then be> 
sent out instantlv with the ioumevman, who has keut buu 
out till three or tour o'clock, till be has accumulated frcm 
six to eight bushels of soot*' '— Irords' Report, p. 24. 

The sight of a little chimney sweeper often ezcilfK 
pity: and they have small presents made to them ^l 
the houses where they sweep. These benevolent 
alms are disposed of in the following manner : 

* Do the boys receive litUe presents of money from peoj ip 
often in your trade? Yes, it is In general the custom.— a i ■' 
they allowed to keep that for their own use? Not tin- 
whole of it,— the journeymen take what they think prop* r. 
They journeymen are eniitUdto ha^by the ma»ieT'i< ordej> ; 
and whatever a boy may get, if two boys and one journey- 
man are sent to a laive nouse to sweep a number of chinj- 
Bcya, and after they have done, there should be a shiUiri^s 
or eighteen pence piven to the boy*, the journejman ha* 
his full half, and the two boys in general have tne other- 
la it usual or cu.ftomary for the journeymen to play at chui k 
farthing or other games with the boy«»? Frequently.— !>> 
thev win the money from the boys? Frequently ; the 
children give their money to the journeymen to screen fir 
them. — what do you mean by screening? Such a thing *'^ 

sifting the soot. The child i-« tired, and he says, "Jem, 1 ' , . - ,.,,.-. 

will pive you two-i^nce if you will «ift rav share of Iho I the chimney sweepers, and m foundmg it upon the 
Boot ;" there is sometimes twenty or thirty bushels to sia. 
Do you think the boys retain one quarter of that given them 
for their own use ? No.' — Lorde' Minnies, p. 86. 

To this most horrible list of calamities is to be 
added the dreadful deaths by which chimney sweep- 
ers are often destroyed. Of these we once tliought oj 
ffiving two examples; one from London, the other 
from our own town of Edinburgh ; but we confine our- 
selves to the latter. • 

James Thomson, chimney sweeper.^One day in the begin ^ 
ning of June, witness and panel (that is, the master, the party 
aocvsed^ had been sweeping vents together. About fbitT 
o'clock in the afternoon, tne panel proposed to go to Albany 
street, where the panel's brother was cleaning a vent, with 
the assistance of Fraaer, whom he had borrowed trom the 
nuM*/ Jbr the oceadoa. When witness and panel got to ihc 
koam la AWaajgUmt, thej Jbimd Fk-aser, who had gone uu 



pmOing at etrong a* he eomld. Having pulled i 
o/an Aetir, panel and Reid fastened the rope round a crow 
bar, which they appHed to the wall as a lever, and both jmIM 
with all their strength /or about a quarter of an htmr lam§w% 
when it broke. During this time witness heard the bov ay, 
and say, "Mv God Almighty!" Panel said, *'lf I had ye* 
here, 1 would God Abnighty you." Witness thoarht the eriss 
were in agony. The master of the house brought a new j^ses 
of rope, and the panel's brother spliced an eye oa it. Reid 
expressed a wish to have it fastened on both thighs, to have 
greater purchase. Alison was sent up for this purpose, bat 
came down and said he could not get it fastened. Panel thsa 
began to slap at the wait After striking a long while at 
the wall, he got out a large stoud ; he then put in his head 
and called to Fraser, **Do you hear, vou sir?" but got as 
answer: be then put in his hands, and threw down deceaaad^ 
breeches. He tnen came clown (Vom the ladder. At this 
time the panel was in a state of perspiration: he sat 
on a stool, and the master of the house gave him a 
Witness did not hear panel make any remarks as to Ihe i 
tion of the boy Fraser. Witness thinks that, fittn p« 
appearance, he knew that the boy. was dead." — Commamtf M$ 
port, pp. 136—138. 

We have been thus particular in stating the case ol 



basis of facts, that we may make an answer to those 
profli^te persons who are always ready to fliog aa 
air 01 ridicule upon tlie labours of humanity, because , 
they are desirous that what they have not virtue to do 
themselves, should appear to l>e foolish and romantio 
when (}one by others. A still higher degree of depi^ 
vity than this, is to want every sort of campassioii fee 



the dirty tears of the poor a fit subject for pleasantly 
and contempt. We should have been loath to belietSi 
that such deeo-seatcd and disgusting inftioraUty efr 
isted in these days ; but the notice ofit is forced upoi 
08. Nor must we pass over a set of marvellously wsak 
gentlemen, who discover democracy and revolntion ii 
.%Tarf tffott to improTe the condition of the lower off 
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den, and to take off a little of the loadof misery from 
thoce points where it presses the liardest. Snch are 
the men into whose heart Mrs. Fry has struck the 
deepest terror ; who abhor Mr. Bentham and his peni- 
tentiary ; Mr. Bennet and his huUcs ; Sir James Mack- 
intosh and his bloodless assixes ; Mr. Tuke and liis 
sweeping machines ; and every human being who is 
neat and good enough to sacrifice his quiet to his love 
for his fellow creatures. Certainly we admit that hu- 
manity is sometimes the veil of ambition or of faction ; 
but we have no doubt that there are a great many ex- 
cellent persons to whom it is misery to see misery, 
and pleasure to lessen it ; and who, by calling the 
public attention to the worst coses, and by giving birth 
to judicious legislative aiactments for their improve- 
ment, have made, and are making, the world some- 
what hazier than they found it. Upon these princi- 
ples we join hands with the friends of the ch mney 
sweepers, and most heartily wish for the diminution 
of their numbers, and the limitation of their trade. 

We are thoroughly convinced, there are many re- 
qiectable master chimney sweepers ; though we sus- 
pect their numbers have Seen increased by the alarm 
which their former tyranny excited, and by the severe 
laws for their coercion : but even with good masters 
the trade is miserable — with bad ones it is not to be 
codnred ; and the evidence already quoted, shows us 
how many of that character are to be met with in the 
occapation of sweeping chimneys. 

After all, we must own that it was quite risht to 
throw out the bill for prohibiting the sweeping of 
dunmeys by boys— because humanity is a modem in- 
vention ; and there are many chimneys in old houses, 
which cannot possibly be swept in any other maimer. 
But the construction of chimneys should be attended 
to in some new building act ; and the treatment of 
boys be watched over with the most severe jealousy 
of the law. Above all, those who have chimneys ac- 
ceaaible to machinery, should encourage the. use of 
maehinesi* and not think it beneath their dignity to 
take a little trouble, in order to do a great deal of 
good. We ahould have been very glad to have second- 
ed the Tiews of the Climbing Society, and to liave 
pleaded for the complete abolition of climbing boys, 
If we could have done so. But such a measure, we 
ire coBTinced from the evidence^ could not be carried 
hito ezecotion without great irnury to property, and 
gieat increased risk of fire. The lords have hivesti- 
gated the matter with the greatest patience, humani- 
ty, and go(»d sense ; and they do not venture, in their 
leport. to recommend to the house the abolition of 
cumMng boya. 



AME&ICA. (Edivbvroh Revixw, 1820.) 

IJm^mU^UUVniUdStateao/JmeHem. By Adam 
Seybert. 4tOw Philadelphia, 1818. 

Tbm la a book of character and authority ; but it 
ii a very large book ; and therefore we think we shall 
do an acceptable service to our readers, by presenting 
them witibi a short epitome of its contents, observing 
the aame order which has been chosen by the author. 

nplete 
r appreciate 
or a profit^ 
aUe friend.' The first subject with which'Mr. Seybert 
be^na, is the population of the United Slates. 

PopuJaHon^ — As representatives and direct taxes 
an apportioned among the different slates in propor- 
tion to their numbers, it is provided for in the Ameri- 
can constitution, that there shall be an actual enumera- 
tkM^ <^ the people every ten years. It is the duty of 
the ifffyHwi* in each state to number the inhabitants 
«C their respective districts : and a correct copy of 
tk» lists, containing the names of the persons relumed, 
BOit be set up in a public niace within each district, 
before they are transmitted to the secretary of state : 
<— they are then ^^id before Congress by the President. 
Dnder this act three census, or enumerations of the 
jfUOfHe, have been already laid before Congrea»— for 



me aame oraer wmcn oas oecn cnosen oy ine aui] 
The whole, we conceive, wiU form a pretty comp 
picture of America, and teach us how to apprec 
that ooontry, either as a powerful enemy or a pn 
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the years 1790. 1800, and 1810. In the year 1790. the 
population of America was 3,931 ,326 persons, of whom 
697,697 were slaves. In 1800, the numbers were 
6,319,763, of which 896,849 were sUtves. In 1810, the 
numbers were 7,339,903, of whom 1,191.364 wens 
slaves ; so that at a rate at which free population haa 
proceeded between 1790 and 1810, it doubles itself, in 
the United States, in a very little more than 23 years. 
The slave population, according to its rate of proceed- 
ing in the same time, would m doubled in about 26 
years. The increase of the slave population in thi^ 
statement is owing to the importation of negroes be 
tween 1800 and 1808, especially in 1806 and 1807, fh>m 
the expected prohibition a^punst importation. The 
number of slaves was also mcreased by the acquis! 
lions of territory in Louisiana, where they constituted 
nearly half the population. From 1801 to 1811, the 
inhabitants of ureal Britain acquired an augmenta- 
tion ot 14 per cent ; the Americans, within the same 
period were augmented 36 per cent. 

immigration seems to be of very little importance to 
the United States. In the year 1817, by far the most 
considerable year of emigration, there arrived hi ten 
of the principal ports of America, from the Old World, 
22,000 persons as passengers. The number of emi- 
grants, from 1790 to 1810, is not supposed to have ez- 
ceedca 6000 per annum None of the separate Statea 
have been retrogado during these three enumerations, 
tiiough some have been nearly stationary. The most 
remarkable increase is that of New York, which haa 
risen from 340.130 io the year 1790, to 969/)49 in the 
year 1810. The emigration from the £astem to the 
Western States is oJculated at 60,000 persons per 
annum. In all the American enumerations^ the malea 
uniformly predominate in the proportion ot about 100 
to 92. We are better off in Great Britain and Ireland, 
— ^where the women were to the men, by the census 
of 181], as 110 to 100. The density of population in 
the United States is less than 4 persons to a square 
mile ; that of Holland, in 1803. was 275 to the square 
mUe ; that of England and Wales, 169. So that the 
fifteen provincea which formed the Union in 1810, 
would contain, if they were as thickly peopled o 
Holland, 136 millions souls. 

The next head is that of Trade and Comnurct^-hL 
1790, the Exports of the United States were above 19 
millions of dollars; in 1791, above 20 millions; in 
1792, 26 millions; in 1793, 33 millions of dollars 
Prior to 1796, there was no discrimination, hi the 
American treasury accounts, l>etween the exportation 
of domestic, and the re-exportation of foreign articles. 
In 1795, the aggregate voiue of the merchandise ex- 
ported was 67 millions of dollars, of which the foreign 
produce re-exported was 26 millions. In 1800, the 
total value ot exports was 94 millions ; m 1806, 101 
millions ; and in 1808, when they arrived at their 
maximum, 108 millions dollars. In the year 1809, 
from the efl'ects of the French and English Orders in 
Council, the exports fell to 62 millions of dollars ; hi 
1810 to 66 millions; in 1811, to 61 millions. In the 
first year of the war with England, to 38 millions ; in 
the second to 27 ; in the year 1814, when peace was 
made, to 6 millions. So that the exports of the re- 
public, in six years, had tumbled down from 108 to 6 
millions of dollars: after the peace, hi the years 
1815.16.17, the exports rose to 62, 81, 87 milUons 
dollars. 

In 1817, the exporUtion of coUon was 86 millions 
pounds. In 1816, the sugar made on the banks of the 
Mississippi was 10 millions pounds. In 1792, when 
the wheat trade was at the maximum, a million and a 
half of bushels were exported. The proportions of the 
exporu to Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and 
Portugal, on an average ot ten years ending 1812, are 
as 27. 16. 13, 12, and 7 ; the actual vahie of exporU to 
the dominioos of Great Britain, in the three Tears 
ending 1804, were consecutivelr, in millions of dollaiL 
16, if, IX 

Jmporto^In 1791 , the imporu of the United Statea 
were 19 millions ; on an average of three consecutive 
years, ending 1804 inclusive, they were 68 millions • 
hi 1806-7, they were 138 miUioiis: and hi 1816, IBS 
millions of douaia. ThAimraa3L^^iSBMt^^dM^V»&V"^^^ 
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on an aveTaffe of thiee yean ending 1804, was 75,000- 1 The average annual produce of the customa, between 
000, of which the dominions of Great Britain furnished 1801 and 1810, both inclusiye, was about twelve mil- 
nearly one half. On an average of three years ending | lions dollars. In the year 1814, the customs amomited 
in Ibm, America imported ftom Great Britain to the i only to four millionM ; and in the year 1815, the first 
amount of about 3o millions, and retumcd eoods to I year after the war, rose to thirty-seven mUliont. 
the amount of about 23 millions. Certainly these sto ! From 1789 to 1814, the customs have constituted 65 
coimtries that have some better employment for their per cent, of the American revenues; loans 26 per 
time and energy than cutting each other's throatfi^ cent.; and all other branches 8 to 9 per cent. They 

nd may meet for more profitable purposes. — The collect their customs at about 4 per cent.; the English 
American imports from the dominions of Great Britain, expense of collection is 6/. 2a. 6a. per cent, 
before the great American war, amounted to about 3 ' The duty upon spirits is extremely triflmg to the 
millions sterling; soon after the war, to the same, consumer — ^not a penny per gallon. The number of 
From 1805 to 1811, both inclusive, the average annual I distilleries is about 15,000. The licences produce a 
exportation of Great Britain to all parts ot the world , I very inconsiderable sum. The tax laid upon carriages 
in real value, was about 43 millions sterling, of whicli in 1814, varied from fifty dollars to one dollar, accord- 
one fifth, or nearly 9 millions, was sent to America. I hig to the value of the machine. In the year ItiOl 
Tonnage and Navigation. — Before the revolutionary I there were more than fifteen thousand carriagesof dif- 
war, the American tonnage,whetherownedby BritUh { ferent descriptions paying duty. The fumiture-tax 
or American subjects, was about 127,000 tons ; ioi- seems to have been a very suigular species of tax, laid 
mediately after that war, 108,000. In 1789, it had ' on during the last war. It was an ad valorem duty 
amounted to 437,733 tons, of which 279,000 ws^ I upon all the furniture in any man's possession, the 
American property. In 1790, the total was 605,825, i value of which exceeded 600 dollars. Furniture can- 
of which 354,000 was American. In 1816, the tou< ' QOt be estimated without domiciliary visits, nor domi- 
nage, all American, was 1 .300,000. On an aver. I ciliary visits allowed without tyranny and vexatioik. 
a^e of three years, from 1810 to 1812. both inclu- I An information laid against a new arm-chair, or a 
sive, the registered tonnage of the British empire j clandestine sideboard — a search-warrant and a coavic- 



tion consequent upon it — ^have much more the appear- 
ance of English tnan American liberty. The ficense 
for a watch, too, is purely English. A truly free Eng 



was 2,459,000 ; or little more than double the American . 
Landar—A}\ public lands are surveyed before they 

are ofiered for Nile ; and divided into townships of sii '"» « wi»*vm, ww, » piucij m^m^uma, a *» ^ 

miles souare, which are subdivided into thirty-six sec- Hshman walks out covered with licences. It is impoe- 

tions or one mile square, containing each mO acre». ^^^^^ ^o convict him. He has paid a guinea for his 

The following lands are excepted trom the sales.— powdered head— a guinea for the coat of arms upon 
One thirty-sixth part of the lands, or a section of 640 I ^u seals — a three guinea license for the gun he car- 
acres in each township, is unifonnly reserved for the ' ^^^ upon his shoulder to shoot game ; and Is so forti- 

support of schools ; seven entire townships, contain ^^ ^^^^^ permits and official sanctions, that the most 

Ing each 23,000 acres, have been reserved in perpetuity tangle-eyed informer cannot obtain the most trifling ad- 

for the support of learning: all salt springs and lead vantage over him. ^ 

mines are also reserved. The Mississippi, the Ohio. America has borrowed, betwem 1791 and 1816. one 

and all the navigable rivers and waters leading inw hundred and seven millions of dollars, of which rorty- 



either, or into the river St. Lawrence, remaiiTcom' 
mon highways, and for ever free to all the citizens of 
the United States, without payment of any tax. All 
the other public lands, not thus excepted, are ofiered 
for public sale in quarter sections of 160 acres, at a 
price not less than two dollars per acre, and as much 
inore as they will fetch by public auction. It was 
tbrmerly the duty of the secretary of the treasury to 
superintend the sale of lands. In 1812, an office, de- 
nommated the General Land Office, was mstituted. 
The public lands sold prior to the opening of the land- 
offices, amounted to one million and a half of acres. 
The aggregate of the sales since the opening of the 
land-offices, N. W. of the river Ohio, to the end oi 
September, 1817, amounted to 8,469,644 acres ; and 
the purchase money to 18,000,000 dollars. The lands 
sold since the openmg of the land-offices in the Mis- 
aissippi territoiy, amount to 1,600.000 acres. The 
stock of unsold land on hand is calculated at 400,000,- 
000 acres. In the year 1817, there were sold above 
two millions acres. 

Po9t Office.— In 1789, the number of post offices in 
the United States was seventy-five ; the amount of 

rage 38.000 dollars ; the miles of post-road 1800. 
1817, the number of post offices was 3,459; the 
amount of postage 961 ,000 dollars ; and the extent of 
post-roads 51^600 miles. 

Revenue.— The revenues of the United States are 
derived from the customs ; from duties on distilled 
spirits, carriages, snuff*, refined sugar, auctions, 
stamped paper, goods, wares, and merchandise manu- 
&ctured within the United States, household furniture, 
gold and silver watches, and postage of letters ; ftom 
moneys arising from the sale of piblic lands, and from 
fees on letters patent. The following are the duties 
paid at the custom house for some of the principal 
articles of importation :— -7 1-2 per cent, on dyemg 
drugs, jewellery, and watchwork ; 16 per cent, on 
hempen cloth, and on aU articles manufactured from 
iTOD. tin, brass, and lead— on buttons, buckles, chhia, 
earthenware, and fflass, except window glass ; 26 per 
cent, on cotton andf woollen goods, and cotton twtet ; 
flOper cent, oa carriages, leather, and leather manii. 
jmetangif me. 



nine millions were borrowed hi 1813 'and 1814. Thib 
internal revenue hi the year 1815 amounted to eight 
millions dollars ; the gross revenue of the same year, 
including the loan, to fifty-one millions dollars. 

jlrmyw— During the late war with Great Britaia, 
Congress authorized the raismg of 62,000 men for the 
armies of the United States,— thoueh the actual nom- 
tier raised never amounted to half that force. In Feb- 
ruary, 1816, the army of the United States did not 
amount to more than 32,000 men ; in January, 1814, to 
23,000.* The recruitmg service, as may be eanly 
conceived, where the wages of labour are so high, goes 
an very slowly in America. The military peace eml>> 
lifrhment was fixed in 1815 at 10,000 men. The Amer- 
icans are fortunately exempt from the insanity of sar- 
risonmg little rocks and islands all over the world ; 
Dor would they lavish millions upon the ignoUe end 
(>f the Spanish Penhisula— the most useless and ex- 
travagant possession with which any European power 
was ever afiUcted. In 1812. any recruit honourably 
discharffed fVom the service was aUowed three 
months'^ pay, and 160 acres of land. In 1814, every 
non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, who 
c nlisted and was afterwards honourably discfaarged,w«i 
allowed, upon such discharge, 320 acres. The enttrt- 
ment was for five yean, or during the war. TTie wid- 
ow, child, or parent of any person enlisted, who was 
Itilled or died m the service of the United States, was 
entitled to receive the same bounty in land. 

Every free white male between eighteen and forty- 
fire, is liable to be called out in the militia, wfaidi if 
stated, m official papers, to amount to 748/)00 pe^ 
Eons. 

iVapy^— On the 8th of June, 1781, the AmerieiM 
had only oae yessel of war, the Alliance; and that wbi 
thought to be too expensive, it was sold ! The tl* 
t&cks of the Barbery powen first roused them to Ibm 
a navy; which, in 1797, amounted to three Mgatei. 
In 1814, besides a great increase of frigatM, Amt 
siiyenty.foun wera ordered to be built. In 1816, li 
consequence of some brilliant actions of their ttigtmi 

Peace with Great Britsiawai signed la DecsBbWilOi 
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the lUTa] senrice had become very popular through- 
out the United States. One million of dollars were 
appropriated annually, for eight years, to the gradual 
increase of the navy ; nine scventy-fours,* and twelve 
forty-fpur gun ships were ordered to be built. Vacant 
and unappropriated lands belonging to the United 
States, fit to produce oak and cedar, were to be select- 
ed lor the use of the navy. The peace establishment 
of the marine corps was mcrcased, and sir navy yards 
were established. Wc were «ur^rised to find Dr. Sey- 
bert complaining of a want of ship timber in America. 
'Many persons (he says) believe that our stock of 
Jive oak is very considerable ; but upon good authority 
wc have been told, *m 1«)1, that supplies of live oak 
from Georgia will be obtained with great difficulty, 
and that the larger pieces are very scarce.' In treat- 
ing of naval affairs, Dr. Seybert, with a very different 
purpose in view, pays the following involuntary trib- 
ute to the activity and effect of our late naval warfare 
againbt tbe Americans. 

* For a lonf time the majorit j of the p«!ople of the United 
Slutes wu oppoeed to aii extcimire ami permanent nnvoJ 
eitablwhinent ; and the force authorised by the legislature, 
wrtil \^ry lateiv, wa« intended for temporary purpown. A 
navy waa convidcred to be beyond the financial means of our 
oosoCry ; and it was supposed the people would not submit to 
be taxed for its support. Our brilliant success in the late war 
has chanfed the public sentiment on this subject ; many per- 
MHM who Inrmerly opposed the uuvy, now con»<ider it an essen- 
tial means for our defence. The lite transactions on the bor- 
der* of the Chesapeak bay, cannot be forgotten; the extent of 
liuit iqimeBse estuary enabled the enemy to sail triumphant into 
the interior of the United States For hundreils of miles along 
the shores of that great boy, our people were insulted; our 
towns ravaged and dcKtroye<l ; a coiu>iderable population was 
teaoed and Irritateil ; depredations were hourly committed by 
an enemy who could nenctrnte into the bosom of the country, 
without our being able to molest him whilst he kept on the 
water. By tbe time a sufficient force was collccte<l, to check 
hb operatkms in one situation, his ships had already trans- 
portad kim to another, which was feeble, and offered a booty 
to him. Aa araqr eoirid make no resistance to this mode of 
warfkre; the people were aanoyed ; and they suffered in the 
Beld only to be satisfied of their inability to check those who 
had the dominion upon onr waters. The inhabitants who were 
in the immediate vicinity, were not alone affected by the 
enemy { Us operations extended their influence to our great 
towns on the Adautic coast; domestic iutercourso and inter- 
nal commeree were interrupted, whiliit that with fbreirn 
nations was, in some instances entirely suspended. The 
treasury documents fbr 1814 exhibit the phenomenon of 
the stale of Pennsylvania not being returned in the list 
of tbe exporting states. We were not only deprived of 
revenue, bnt oor expenditures were very much augmented. 
It is probable the amount of the expenditures incurred on the 
borders of the Chettpeak, would have been adequate to pro- 
vide naval jneana for the defence of those waters : the people 
mif ht then have remained at home, secure from depredation, 
in the pnrsnit of their tranquil occupations. The expenses of 
the government, as well as of individuals, were very much 
augmented for every species of transportation. Everything 
had to be conveyed by land carriage. ' Our communication 
with the ocean was cut off. One thoiisand dollars were paid 
fbr tbe transportation of each of the thirty-two pounder can- 
non fttm Washington city to Lake Ontario, for the public 
senrice. Onr rosius became almost impassable tnm the heavy 
loads which were carried over them. These fkcts should in- 
duce Of, in timet of tranquillity, to provide for the national 
defence, and execute suce internal improvements ■• cannot be 
eflbcted daring the agitations of war.'— (p. 679.) 

ExpendUur$.^The President of the United States 
receives about 6000/. a year; the Vice President about 
GOO/.; the deputies to Congress have 8 dollars per day, 
and 8 dollars for eveir 20 miles of journey. The first 
clerk of the House oi Representatives receives about 
7501. per annum ; the Secretary of State, 1200/. ; the 
Postmaster-General, 750/. ; the Chief Justice of the 
United States, 1000/.; a Minister Plenipotentiary, 
2200/. per annum. There are, doubtless, reasons why 
there should be two noblemen appointed in this coun- 

S- as Postmasters-General, with enormous sakirles, 
ther of whom know a twopenny post letter from a 
geoenl one, and where further retrenchments are sta- 
ted to be impossible. This is clearly a case to which 
that imposwMlity extends. But these are matters 
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where a prostration of understanding is called for; and 
good subjects are not to reason, but to pay. If, how- 
ever^ we were ever to mdulge in the Saxon practice of 
iookmg into our own affairs, some important docu- 
ments might be derived from these American salaries. 
Jonathan, for instance, sees no reason why the first 
clerk of his House of Commons sliould derive emolu- 
ments from his situation to the amount of 6000/. or 
7000/. per annum ; but Jonathan is vulgar and arith- 
metical. The total expenditure of tiie United States 
varied, between 1799 and 1811, both inclusive, f^om IJ 
to 17 million dollars. From 1812 to 1814, both inclu 
sivp, and all these years of war with this country, the 
expenditure was consecutively 22, 29, and 38 millions 
dollars. The total expenditure of the United States, 
for 14 years, from 1791 to 1814, was 333 millions dol- 
lars ; of which, in the three last years of war with this 
country, from 1812 to 1814, there were expended 100 
millions of dollars, of which only 35 were supplied by 
revenue, the rest by loans and government paper. The 
sum total received by the American treasury ttom the 
3d of March. 1789, to the 31st of March, 1816, is 354 
millions dollars; of which 107 millions have been 
raised by loan, and 222 millions by the customs and 
tonnage: so that, exclusive of the revenue derived 
from loans, 222 parts out of 247 of the American rev- 
enue have been aerived from foreign commerce. In 
the mind of any sensible American, this consideration 
ought to prevail over the few splendid actions of their 
half dozen frigates, w^hich must, in a continued war, 
have been, with all their bravery and activity, swept 
from the face of the ocean by the superior force and 
equal braverj of the English. It would be the height 
of madness m America to run into another naval war 
with this country, if it could be averted by any other 
means than a sacrifice of proper dignity and charac- 
ter. They have, coniparatively, no land, revenue ; and 
in spite ol the Franklin and Guerriere, though lined 
with cedar and mounted with bmss cannon, they must 
soon be reduced to the same state which has been de- 
scribed by Dr. Seybert, and from which they were so 
opportunely extricated by the treaty of Ghent. David 
Porter and Stephen Decatur are very brave men ; but 
they will prove an unspeakable misfortune to their 
country, if they inflame Jonathan into a love of naval 
glory, and inspire him with any other love of war than 
that which is loundcd upon a determination not to sub- 
mit to serious insult and injury. 

We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable con- 
itquencea of being too fond of glory ,•— Taxes upon 
every article which enters into the mouthy or covers the 
back J or is placed under the foot^iaxes upon every thing 
which it is pleasant to secj hear, feel, smdl, or taste- 
taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion — taxes on 
every thing on earth, and the uvters under the earth— 
on every thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at 
home-^xes on the raw material— taxes on every fresh 
value that is added to it by the industry of man— taxes 
on the sauce which pampers man^s appetite, and the drug 
that restores him to hetuth — on the ermine which deco- 
rates the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal 
— on the poor mnn*s salt, and the rich man*s spice— on 
the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride 
— at bed or board, couchant or levant, we must pay, — 
The schoolboy whips his taxed top-^he beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed 
road :—a7idthe dying Englishman, pouring his medcine, 
which has pAid Iper cent., into a spoon that has paid 15 
per cent., flings himself back upon his chintz bed, which 
has paid 22 per cent.^^-^md expires in the arms of an 
pothecary who has paid a license of a hundred pounds 
^or the privilege of putting him to death. His whole 
property is thm immediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. 
Besides theprobaU, largfifees are demanded for burying 
him in the chancel; hu virtues are handed down to poS' 
terity on taxed marbU; and he is then gathered to hi9 
fatkerSi—4o be taxed no more. In addition to all this, 
the habit of dealing with large sums will make the 
government avaricious and profuse ; and the ijstem 
Itself will infkllibly generate the base vermin of spies 
and informers, and a still more pestilent race of poli- 
tical tools and retainers of the meanest and most 
odious description ;— while the prodigious patronage 
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irfaich the collecting of this splendid reTenue will 
throw into the hands of government, will invest it 
with so vast an influence, and hold out such means 
and temptations to corruption, as all the virtue and 
public spirit, even of republicans, wiU be unable to 
resist. 

Every wise Jonathan should remember this, when 
he sees the rabble huzzaing at the heels of the truly 
respectable Decatur, or inflaming the vanity of that 
Btill more popular leader, whose justification has 
lowered the character of his government with aU the 
civilized nations of the world. 

Debt. — America owed 42 millions dollars after the Re- 
volutionary war ; in 1790, 79 millions ; in 1803, 70 mil- 
lions ; and in the beginning of January. 1812, the public 
debt was diminished to 45 millions dollars. After the 
last war with England, it had risen to 123 millions ; and 
■o it stood on the 1st of January, 1816. The total 
amount carried to the credit of the commissioners of 
the sinking fund, on the 31st of December, 1816, was 
about 34 millions of dollars. 

Such is the land of Jonathan — and thus has it been 
governed. In his honest endeavours to better his situ- 
ation, and in his manly purpose of resisting iniury and 
insult, we most cordially sjrmpathize. We hope he 
will always continue to watch and suspect his govem- 
• ment as he now docs — ^remembering, that it is the 
constant tendency of those entrusted with power, to 
conceive that they enjoy it by their own merits, and 
for their own use, and not by delegation, and for the 
benefit of others. Thus far we are the friends and 
admirers of Jonathan. But he must not grow vain 
and ambitious ; or allow himself to be dazzled by that 
galaxy of epithets by which his orators and news- 
paper scribblers endeavour to persuade their sup- 
porters that they are the greatest, the most refined, 
the most enlightened, and most moral people up<m 
earth. The effect of this is unspeakably ludicrous on 
this side of the Atlantic — and, even on the other, we 
shall imagine, must be rather humiliating to the rea- 
sonable part of the population. The Americans are a 
brave, industrious, and acute people ; but they have 
hitherto given no indications of genius, and made no 
approaches to the heroic, either In their morality or 
cnaracter. They are but a recent ofiset indeed from 
England ; and suould make it their cliief boast, for 
many generations to come, that they are spruns nrom 
the same race with Bacon and Shakspeare and New- 
ton. Considering their numbers, indeed, and the 
favourable circumstances in whicn they have been 
placed, they have yet done marvellously uttle to assert 
the honour of sucn a descent, or to snow that their 
English blood has been exalted or refined by their re- 
publican training and institutions. Their Franklins 
and Washingtons, and all the other sages and heroes 
of their Revolutiofi, were bom and bred subjects of 
the King of England,— and not among the freest or 
most valued of his subjects. And since the period of 
their separation, a far grestgr proportion of their 
statesmen and artists and polincal writers have been 
foreigners, than ever occurred before in the history of 
any civilized and educated people. During the thirty 
or forty years of their independence, they have done 
absolutely nothing for the Sciences, for the Arte, for 
Literature, or even for the statesman-like studies 
of Politics or Political Economy. Confining our 
selves to our own country, and to the period that has 
elapsed since they had an indepenoent existence, 
we would ask. Where are their Foxes, their Burkes, 
their Sheridans, their Whidhams, their Homers, 
their Wilberforces ?— where their Arkwrights, their 
Watu, their Davys? — their Robertsons, Blairs, 
Smiths, Stewarts, Paleys, and Malthuses? — their 
Porsons, Parrs, Bameys, or Bloomfields ?— their Scotts, 
Rogers's, Campbells, Byrons^ Moores, or Crabbes T— 
their Siddons's, Kembles, Keans, or O'Neils !— their 
Wilkes, Lawrences, ChantrysT— or their parallels to 
the hundred other names that have spread themselves 
OTsr the world from our little island in the coarse of 
the last thirty years, snd blest or delighted mankiDd 
by their works, hiventioiis, or examples ? In so Ihr 
M m know, there is no snoh parallel to be prodnced 
Jarom the whato annals of this sel^adula t iag raes. In 



I the four quarters of the globe, who reads sn Amanatii 
book? or goes to an American j^y? or looks at wm 
I American picture or statue ? what does the wodd 
yet owe to American physicians or snrireons ? What 
new substances have their diemlsts discovered? or 
what old ones have they analyzed ? What new con- 
stellations have been discovered by the telescopes of 
Americans ? What have they done in mathematics t 
Who drinks out of American glasses ? or eats from 
American plates ? or wears American coats or gowns t 
or sleeps in American blankets ? Finally, under which 
of the old tyrannical governments of Europe is every 
sixth man a slave, whom his fellow-creatures majr 
buy and sell and torture ? 

When these questions are fairly and favonmbly an- 
swered, their laudatoify epithets may be allowed : bat 
till that can be done, we would seriously advise them 
to keep clear of superlatives. 
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1. WhOdtm'* Hutory qf the Cit^ qf DMin, 4to. 

and Daviea. 

3. OhtervaHoiu <m the StaU oflrelamd, frineifoBg iireeUd Is 
«<« JigricuUure and Rural Population g in a Serim ef^ Xai- 
ter$ written on a Tour through that Covntry, In t rolsi 
By J. C. Curwen, Esq., M. P. London, ISW. 
8. OamUe'e View qfBodetyin Irdamd. 

These are aU the late publications that treat of 
Irish interests in general, and none of them are of 
first-rate importance. Mr. Gamble's travels in Irebnd 
are of a very ordinary description— low scenes and 
low humour making up the principal part of the nar- 
rative. There are readers, however, whom it will 
amuse; and the reading market becomes more nd 
more extensive, and embraces a greater yarietr of 
persons every day. Mr. Whitelaw^ History of Dub- 
lin is a book of great accuracy and res«urcn| hif^ily 
creditable to the hidustry, good sense, and oenero- 
lence of its author. Of the travels of Mr. Christian 
Curwen, we hardly know what to say. He Is hM 
honest in his politics— « great enemy to ~*~ 



gid in his levity and pleasantry, and infinitely too i 
idined to declaim upon commonplace toptes of nunw 
ality and benevolence. But, with these draw-bncks, 
the book is not ill written ; and may be advantageoos- 
ly read by those who are desirous of information upon 
the present state of Ireland. 

So great, and so long has been the misgoyemment 
of that country, that we verily believe the empire 
would be much stronger, if every thing was open sea 
between England and the Atlantic, and if tkmm Md 
codfish swam over the fair land of Ulster. Snch Job* 
bing, such profligacy—so much direct tyranny wnacip' 
pression— such an abase of God's gifts— sncn a pfo* 
lanation of God's name for the purposes of bigotry 
snd party spirit, cannot be exceeded in the liislory sf 
civilized Europe, and will long remain a monument sf 
hifamy and sbiame to England. But it will be moie 
useful to suppress the indisnation which tlie very 
name of Ireland inspires, and to condder impartially 
those causes wliich have marred this fkir portion of 
the creation, and kept it wild and savage in the midrt 
of improving Europe. 

The great misfortune of Ireland is, that the mass of 
the people have been given up for a century to a hand- 
ful of Protestants, by whom they have been trented as 



HeiotM, and subjected to every species of pel 

and disffrace. The snfierings of the Catholics have 
been so loudly chanted in the very streets, that it Is 
almost needless to remind our readers that, dniing thi 
reigns of Gcoige I. and Georse the 11^ the Irish Rs> 
man CatholUi mre disabled from hol^bg any civil of 
nrilitarr ottbe, fiom vothig at elections, from adnl^ 
■ion into oonoimtions, from practisfaig law or ] ' 
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a liberal provision, to yield up to tiimanartol'lil 

landed property; and, if an eldest son, he miibtrli 

-M same wny, rsdaee his fiithei^ fee<«^i^4stirni 
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hold lands— end oTen f^m holding long lease*— «nd 
any person might take his Catholic neighbour's house 
by paring £b for it. If the child of a Catholic father 
tamed Protestant, he was taken away from his father 
and put into the hands of a Protestant relation. No 
Papist could purchase a free-hold, or lease for more 
than thirty years— or inherit from an intestate Protes- 
tont^-nor from an intestate Catholic — nur dwell in Li- 
merick or Galway — nor hold an advowsou, nor buy an 
annuity for life. XoO was given for discovering a po- 

riiah archbishop— jL*30 for a popish clergyman — and 
Of. for a schoolmaster. No one was allowed to be 
trustee for Catholics ; no Catholic was allowed to take 
more than two apprentices ; no Papist to be solicitor, 
sheriff, or to sene on grand juries. Horses of Papists 
might DO seized for the militia ; for which militia Pa- 
pists were to pay double, and to hnd Protestant sub- 
stitutes. Papists were prohibited from being high or 
petty constables ; and, when resident in towns, they 
were compelled to find Protestant watchmen. Barris- 
ters and solicitors marrying Catholics, were exposed 
to the penalties of Catholics. Persons plundered by 
privateers during a war with any Popish prince, were 
reimbursed by a levy on the Catholic inhabitants 
^here they lived. All popish priests celebrating mar- 
riages contrary to 12 Geo. 1. cap. 3, were to be hanged. 

The greater jwrt of these incapacitiirs are removed, 
though many of a very serious and oppressive nature 
still remain. But the grand mistortune is, that the 
spirit which these oppressive laws engendered still 
remaias. The Protestant still looks upon the Catho- 
Ik as a degraded being. The Catholic docs not yet 
ooDsider lumsclf upon an equality with his former 
tyrant aad taskmaster. Thai religious hatred which 
required all the prohibiting vigilance of the law for its 
restraint) has found in the law its strongest support ; 
and the spirit which the law first exasperated and 
embittered, continues to act long after the original 
ttimnduM is withdrawn. The law which prevented 
Catholics IVom serving on grand juries is repealed ; but 
GithoUcs are not called upon grand juries in the pro- 
portion in which they are entitled, by their rank and 
fortone. The Duke of Bedford did all he coukl to give 
then the benefit of those laws which are already pas- 
sed in Iheir favoor. But power is seldom entrusted in 
this coimtry to one of the Duke ot Bedford's liberalitjr ; 
and every thhig has fallen back in the hands of his 
aoccessors into the ancient division of the privileged 
and degrade castes. We do not mean to cast any 
leflection upon the present Secretary for Ireland, whom 
we belieTe to be on this subject a very liberal politi- 
dan^ and on all subjects an honourable and excellent 
man. The government under which he serves allows 
him to indu&e in a httle liarmless liberality ; but it is 
perfSMtly understood that nothing is intended to be 
done for the Catholics ; that no loaves and fishes will 
be lost by bidulgeaoe hi Protestant insolence and tyran- 
ny ; and therefore, among the generality of Irish Pro- 
testants, insolence, tyranny, and exclusion continue to 
operate. However eligible the Catholic may be, he is 
not elected ; whatever barriers may be thrown down, 
he does not advance a step. He vras first kept out by 
law ; he b now kept out by opinion and habit. They 
have been so long m chains, that nobody believes them 
capable of ustaig their hands and feet. 

It is not however the only or worst misfortune of 
the Catholics, that the relaxations of the law are hith- 
erto of little Denefit to them ; the law is not yet suffi- 
ciently relaxed. A Catholic, as every body knows, 
cannot be made shwifi' ; cannot be in Parliament ; can- 
not be a director of the Irish Bank ; cannot fill the 
rent departments of the law, the army, and the navy : 
cut off from all the objects of human amUtion, and 
treated as a marked and degraded person. 

Tht common admission now is, that the Catholics 
are to the Protestants hi Ireland as about 4 to 1— of 
ivUch Protestants, not more than ons M[f belong to 
the Ouirch of Ireland. This, then, isone of the most 
MriUag foatores In the sUte of Ireland. That the 
(leet maas of the population is completely subjugated 

*t overawed ' '^ -.—.—-• »* ^ 



d by a nandfol of comparatively recent 
whmn all the power and patronan of the 
Bttedr— who have besa retaictantly coin* 



ia Tested^— who 



I pelled to desist from still greater abufees of an^iority, 

I — and who look with trembling apprehension to the 

increasing liberality of the Parliament and the country 

I towards these unfortunate persons whom they have 
always looked upon as their property and their prey. 
Whatever evils may result from these proportions 
between the oppressor and the oppressed— to whatever 
dangers a country so situated may be considered to be 
exposed — these evils and dangers are rapidly increa- 
sing in Ireland. The proportion of Catholics to Pro- 
testants is infinitely greater now than it was thirty 
years ago, and is becoming more and more favourable 
to the former. By a return made to the Irish House 
of Lords in 1732, the proportion of Catholics to Pro- 
testants was not 2 to 1. li is now (as we have already 
observed) 4 to 1 ; and the causes which have thus alter- 
ed the i>roportion in favour of the Catholics, are suffi- 
ciently obvious to any one acquainted with the state 
of Ireland. The Roman Catholic priest resides ; his 
income entirely depends upf'U the number of his flock ; 
and he must exert himselr, or he starves. There ia 
some chance of success, therefore, in hU efforts to 
convert; but the Protestant clergjpian, if he were 
equally eager, has little or no probability of persuading 
so much larger a proportion of the population to come 
over to his church. The Catholic clergyman belongs 
to a religion that has always been more desirous of 
fining proselytes than the Protestant churdi ; and he 
IS animated by a sense of injury and a desire of re* 
ventre. Another reason lor the disproportionate in- 
crease of Catholics is, that the Catholics will mairy 
upon means which the Protestant considers as insufiS- 
cient for marriage. A few potatoes and a shed of turf, 
are all that Luther has left for the Romanist ; and, 
when the latter gets these, he instantly begins upon 
the great Irish manufacture of children. But a Pro- 
testant belongs to the sect that eats the fine fiour, and 
leaves the bran to others ; he must have comforts, and 
he does not marry till he gets them. He would be 
ashamed, if he were seen living as a Catholic lives. 
This is the prmcipal reason why the Protestants who 
remain attacned to their church do not increase sofhst 
as the Catholics. But in common minds, daily scenes, 
the example of the majority, the power.of imitation, 
decide their habits, religious as well as civil. A Pro- 
testant labourer who works among Catholics, soon 
learns to think and act and talk as tney do— he is not 
proof against the eternal panegyric wluch he hears of 
Father O'Leary. His Protestantism is rubbed away • 
and he goes at last, alter some little resistance, to the 
chapel, where he sees every body else going. 

These eight Catholics not only hate the mnth man, 
the Protestant of the Kstablisnment, for the unjust 
privileges he enjoys— not only remember that the luids 
of their father were given to his father— but they find 
themselves forced to pay for the support of his religion. 
In the wretched state of poverty in which the lovrer 
orders of Irish are plunged, it is not without considera- 
ble effort they can pay the few shillings necessary for 
the support of their cfatholic priest ; and when this is 
effectecl, a tenth of the potatoes m the garden are to 
be set out for the support of a persuasion, the hitro- 
duction of which into Ireland they consider as the great 
cause of their political inferiority, and all their mani- 
fold wretchedness. In England, a labourer can procure 
constant emplo3rment^-or he can, at the worst, obtain 
relief from his parish. Whether tithe operates as a 
tax upon him, is xnovm only to the political economist : 
if he does pay it. he does not know that he pays it ; 
and the burthen ot supporting the clergy is at least kept 
out of his view. But in Ireland, the only method In 
which a poor man lives, is by taking a small poiUon 
of land, in which he can grow potatoes : seven or eight 
months out of the twelve, m many parts of Ireland, 
Uiere is no constant employment of the poor : and the 
potato farm is all that shelters them flrom absolute &- 
mine. If the pope were to come m person, and seiie 
upon every tenth poUto, the poor peasant would 
scarcely oidure it. With what patience, then, can he 
see it tossed into the cart of the heretic Rector, aiio 
has a chnxch without a congregation, and a reyeBae 
without duties? ^^ 

. We do not lay irtiether these thtaifi aie right €f 
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wrong— whether they want a remedy at aU— or what 
remedy they want ; Sat we paint them in those colours 
in which they appear to the ejt of poverty and inio- 
ranee, without saying whether those colours are raise 
or true. Nor is the case at all comparable to that of 
Dissenters paying tithe m England ; which case is pre- 
cisely the reverse of what happens m Ireland, for it is 
the contribution of a ver^r small minority to the reU- 
fion of a very larve majority ; and the numbers on 
s either side malce all the flitfiercncc in the argument. — 
To exasperate the poor Catholic still more, the rich 
graxiers of the parish— or the squire in his parish — ^pay 
no tithe at ill tor their grass land. Agistment tithe is 
abolished in Ireland ; and the burthen of supporting 
two churches seems to devolve upon the poorer Cath- 
olics, struggling with plough and spade in small scraps 
of dearly-rented hmd. Tithes seem to be collected m 
a more harsh manner than they are collected in Eng^ 
land. The minute subdivisions of land in Ireland — 
the little connection which the Protestant clergyman 
commonly has with the Catholic population of hie 
pariah, have made the introduction ot tithe proctors 
very general — sometimes as the agent of the clergy- 
man — sometimes as the lessee or middleman between 
the clergyman and the cultivator of the land ; but, m 
either case, practised, dexterous estimators of tithe. 
The English clergymen, in general, are fhr from ex- 
acting the whole of what is due to them, but sacrifice 
a little to the love of popularity, or to the dread of 
odiom. A system of tithe-proctors established all 
over England (as it is hi Ireland,) would produce gen- 
eral di%ust and alienation flrom the Establi&ed 
Chnrch. 

•During the sdminlstrmtion of Lord Hslifsz/ mjb Mr. 
Hardy, in quoting the opinion of Lord Chsriemont upon 
ttthei paid by Cstholict, 'Ireland was dangerously distuihed 
in its aouthem and northern regions. In the Mutb urlnci- 
paUy, in the counties of Kilkenny, Lhnerick, Cork, and 
Tipperary, the White Boys now made their first appear- 
ance ; thoie White Boys, who have ever since occasionally 
disturbed the public tranquillity, without any rational meth- 
od ha ving been as yet pursued to eradicate this dlMtraceful 
eviL When we consider, that the very same district has 
been for the long space of aeven-and-twenty yesrs liable to 
ftequent returns of the same disorder into wuch it has con- 
tinually relapsed, in spite of aU the violent remedies from 
time to time administered by our political quaclcs, we can- 
not doubt but that some real, peculiar, and topical cause 
must exist ; and yet, neither the removal, nor even the In- 
TOit^ation of this cause, has ever once been seriously st- 
toni^ed. Laws of the most sanguinary and unconstitution- 
al nature have been enacted ; the country has been dis- 
graced, and eissperated by Sequent and bloody executions; 
and the gibbet, that perpetusl resource of weak and cruel 
kaMatois, has groaned under the multitude of starving 
cmninals; yet, while the csuse Is suffered to exist, the ef- 
liBOts will ever follow. The amputaUon of Umta wlU never 
cradkate a prurient humour, which must be sought in its 
aouce, and there remedied.' 

* I wish,' continues Mr. Wakefield, < for the sake of hu- 
num ity, and for the honour of the Irish chuacter, that the 
gentlemen of that country would take this matter into their 
serious consideration. Let them only for a moment place 
fhemselves in the situsUon of the half-f amisbed ootter,^ur^ 
rounded by a wretched family, clamorous for food: and 
Judge what his feelings must be, when he sees the tenth part 
rf the produce of his poUtoe garden exposed at harvest 
toe to public eamij or, if he have slven a promlssary note 
for the payment of a certain sum of money, to comper 



for such tittle whm it becomes diM, to hear'the hesrt^rend- 
big cries of his offspring clinging arou " 



> compensate 
,__, ... . ehesrt-rend- 

Mbg driven to the pound, to be sold to dlschaire the debt 
Such accounts are not the creation of fancy: Oie facts do 
arirt, and are but too common in Ireland. Were one of 
1 transferred to canvsas by the hand of genius, and ex- 
ied to English humanity, that hesrt murt be caUoas in- 



deed that could refuse its sympathy. I have sea&the cow. 
the favourite cow, driven away, accompanied by the skhs! 
'*^*^— I and the hnpvecations of a whole family, who 
through wet and dirt, to take tlidrlast 
1 of this thdronly Mend and benefac- 
tor, st the pound gate. I have heard with emotions wMch 
lean scBicely describe, deep corses repeated ftoaa Tinsge to 
▼fllagaai the cavalcade proceeded. Ihave wttneMdCbe 
fwap pass the domain walls of the opulent grasler, whose 
ASds wen cropping the OMst Inxurlaat pastures, while he 
was secure from any demand for the tithe of^dr food. 
look ing on with the most unfeeling indifl^nacc'-iv^ 



In Manaier, where tithe oi pr^afOM la exacla^ 
risings against the system have conatantly occurred 
during the last forty years. In Ulster, where no snch 
tithe IS required, these insurrections are unknowor— 
I The double church which Ireland supports, and that 
painful visible contribution towards it which the poor 
' irishman is compelled to make from his miserable pit- 
j tance, is one great cause of those never ending insur- 
i rections. burnings, murders, and robberies, which 
have laid waste that ill-lated country for so many 
' years. The unfortunate consequence of the civil disa- 
I Dilities^ and the church paymenu under which the 
I Cathohcs labor, is a rooted antipathy to this country. 
Thev hate the English government fyom historical 
recollection, actual suifermg, and disappointed hope ; 
and till they are better treated, they will continue to 
hate it. At this moment, hi aJ»erioa of the mast pro- 
found peace, there are twenty-five thousand of the Best 
discipuned and best appointed troops in the world in 
Ireland^ with bayonets fixed, presented arms^ and in 
the attitude of present war : nor is there a man too 
much— nor would Ireland be tenable withaat them^- 
When it was necessary last year (or thought neces- 
sary) to put down the children of reform, we were 
forced to make a new levy of troops in this country^ 
I not a man could be spared from Ireland. The mo» 
ment they had embarked, Peep-of-day Boys, Heart4»^ 
Oak Boys, Twelve-o'clock Boys, Heart-of-flint Boys, 
and all the bloody boyhood of the Bog of Alkn, 
would have proceeded to the ancient work of iiot| lap 
pine, and oisafiection. Ireland, in short, till her 
wrongs are redressed, and a more liberal poUcy is 
adopted towards her, will always be a cause of anxiety 
and suspicion to this country ; and, in some moment 
' of our weakness and depression.' will forcibly extort 
what she would now receive witn gratitude and exnl> 
tation. 

Ireland is situated dose to another ialand of greater 
aixe, speaking the same language, very anperior in 
civilization, and the seat of govemmeat. The cons^ 
quence of this is the emigration of the richeat and 
most powerfhl part of the community^«-a vast drain of 
wcaltn—and the absence of all that wholeaomc infln- 
ence which the representatives of ancient IhnUliei 
residmg upon their estates, produce noon thel»tenant- 
ry and draendanta. Can any man unagine that the 
scenes which have been actea in Ireland within theae 
last twenty years, would have taken place, if such vast 
proprietors as the Duke of Devonshire, the Maroula of 
Hertford, the Marquis of Lansdown. Earl FlUwuliamy 
and many other men of equal wealth, had been ia the 
constant nabit of reaidhig upon their Irish, an they are 
upon their English esutes ? Is it of no consequence to 
the order, and the civilization of a larse diatrkt, 
whether tne great mansion is inhabited by an iDaiga»> 
ficant, perhaps a miachievens, attorney, m the ahape 
of agent, or whether tlie first and greateat men of the 
United Kingdoms, after the bosiness of ParHanient is 
over, come with tneir frienda and familiea. to eaerdw 
hospitality, to spend large revenues, to dlfioao infor- 
mation, and to improve manners ? This evil is a very 
serioos one to Ireland ; and, as far o we aeoi incna- 
ble. For if the present lane estatea were, by the 
dilapidation of umUiet, to be broken to pleen and 
sold, others equally great would, hi the me dreala- 
tion of property, speedily accnmulate ; and thee no- 
ment any possessor arrived at a certain pitch of fbr- 
tune, he would probably choose to reside m tlia better 
country, near the Parliament or the coort. 

This absence of great proprietors in Ireland neoea* 
sarily brinjgs with it, or irnot necessarilT| haa actaaltr 
brought with it, the employment of middlemen, wfakb 
forms ooo other standing and regular Irish grievaaee. 
We are weU aware of all that can be said m defbaes 
of middlHHAf that they stand between the Bftla 
Ourmer od Iha great proprietor, o the ahopkatptf 
does betwwi the manofactarer and ronamwir ) nCk 
Gact, by their Intarventlon, save time, and 
expense. Tbia may be true enough in thia 
bat thepaitieDiar natme of land most be ^ 

The object of tha man who makea cloth 

doth at thia pnaant market, for as hUb, a nrioe at li 
U that piiea la too hi^, it aM ftSil^ 
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bat no hijmj is done to his machinery by the raperior 
piice he nas enjoyed for a season — ^he is just as able 
to nrodace doth with it, as if the profits he enjoyed 
haa always been eqoally moderate ; be has no fear, — 
thereibre, of the middleman, or of any species of moral 
machinery which may help to obtain for him the 
greatest present prices. The same would be the fccl> 
mg of any one who let out a steam engine, or any other 
madUne, for the purposes of manufacture ; he would 
naturally take the highest price he could get : for he 
might either let his machine for a price proportionate 
to the worlc it did, or the repairs, estimable with the 
greatest precision, might bo thrown upon the tenaot ; 
in short, he could nardly ask any rent too hiffh for his 
machine which a responsible person would give ; — 
dilapidation would be so visible, and so calculable in 
soch instances, that any secondary lease, or subletting, 
would be rather an increase of security than a source 
of alarm. Any evil from such a practice would be 
improbaUei measorablCj and remediable. In land^ on 
the contrary, the object is not to get tbe highest prices 
absolutely, but to get the highest prices whicn will 
not iiyure the machine. One tenant may offer and 

Cy dooUe the rent of another, and in a few years 
iTe the land in a sUte which will effectually bar all 
fntnre offers of tenancy. It is of no use to fill a lease 
foil of danaesand coTenants ; a tenant who pays more 
than be onght to pay, or who pays even to the last 
fiuthing wuch he ou^ht to pay, wQl rob the land, and 
injure &e machine, in spite of all the attorneys in 
pjiyiMiiH He will rob it even if he means to remain 
upon it~-driTen on by present distress, and anxious to 
put off the day of defalcation and arrear. The dam- 
age is oftm difficult of detection, not easily calculated, 
not easily to be proved ; such for which juries (them- 
selves perhaps ikrmers) will not wilUngly give suffi- 
cient compeiuation. And if this is true in England, it 
is moch more strikingly true in Ireland, where it is 
extremely difficult to obtain verdicts for breaches of 
covenant in leases. 

The only method then of guarding the machine 
from real mjury is, by giving to the actual occupier 
such advantage in his contract, that he is unwilling to 
give it up— that he has a real interest in retaining it, 
and la aot driven by the distresses of the present mo- 
ment to destroy the future productiveness of the soil. 
Any lent which tiie landlord accepts more than this, 
or any system by which more rent than this is obtain- 
ed, is to borrow money upon the most usurious and 
profligate interest— to increase the revenue of the pre- 
MntdaT by tlie absdnte ruin of the propert]r. Such 
is the effect produced by a middleman : tie gives high 
prices that he may obtam higher from the occupier ; 
more is p^ by the actual occupier than is consistent 
with tho safety and preservation of the machine ; the 
iMMJ is ran out, and, in the eud. tliat maximum of rent 
we have descnbed is not obutned ; and not only is 
tbe property injured by such a system, but in Ireland 
tbe moat riioclang consequences ensue from it. There 
isllttlomanofiictiire in Ireland ; the price of labour is 
low, tbe demand for labour irregular. If a poor man 
is driven, by distress of rent, from his poUto garden, 
he has no other resource— all is lost : he will do the 
Impossible (as the French say) to retain it ; and sub- 
we&einj bond, and promise any rent. The middle- 
man has no diancter to lose ; and he knew, when he 
took np the occupation, that it was one with which 
pfttT had nothing to do. On he drives ; and backward 
& poorneasant recedes, losing something at every 
step, till be eomes to the very brink of despair ; and 
then be recoils and murders his oppressor, and is a 
WkMtBot ora Right Boy,— the soldier Aoott him, 
and tbe judge bangs him. 

In the debate wUch took place fai ftm VUh House 
of CMnmoBS, upon the bill for preveathif tnonltuoos 
ristacs and assemblies, on the dlst of JvMary, 1787, 
^sAtUiniey-GeBeral submitted to the House the fblr 
lowing nanallTe of &ets. 

' «Ttai MmmeneoBent,' saidhe, <was In one or two ps^ 
fMes In the countv of Koiy : and they proceeded thus. 
fiie^eoBto SMsnlM In a Catholic Gbapd, and there took 
M at^Ha obsj Am laws of Osptaln Ugfat, and to itanre 



the aetfcj. They then proceeded to the next psriahes, on 
the following Sunday* and there swore the people in the 
same manner; with this addition, that they (the people last 
sworn) should on the ensuing Sunday proceed to Uie chapels 
of their next neighbouring rari»hes and swear the inhabi- 
tants of tho8e parishes in like manner. Proceeding in this 
manner, thev very soon went through the province of Mun- 
stcr. The first otjject was, the r^ormo/ion <yr tirtes. They 
swore not to eive more than a certain price per acre; not to 
as«bt, or to allow them to be assisted, in drawing the tithe, 
and to permit no wroetor. They next took upon them to 
prevent the collection of parish cesses; next to nominate 
parish clerks, and in some cases curates: to say what church 
should or should not be repaired ; and in one case to threaten 
that they would bum a new church, if the oM one were not 
given for a mass-house. At last they proceeded to regulate 
the price of lands; to raise the price of labour; and to 
oppose the collection of the hearth money, and other tazea. 
Bodies of 6000 of them have been seen to march through 
the country unarmed, and if met by any magistrate, them 
never oferei the emalleU rudeneu or qffenee; on the con- 
trary, they had allowed persons chaigedwith crimes to be 
Uken from amongst them by the ma^Mrate elone, unaided 
by any force.' 

'The Attorney-General said he was well acquainted with 
the province of Munster, and that it was impossible for 
human wretchedness to exceed Ukatqftke feasenirv qf tkei 
province. The unhappy tenantry were grottn^ to ^omler by 
relentless landlords; that, far f^m being able to give the 
deigy their just dues, they had not food or raiment for 
themselves— the landlord grasped the whole; and sorry was 
he to add, that, not satisfied with the present extortion, some 
landlords had been so base as to instigate the insurgents to 
rob the deiry of their tithes, not in order to alleviate tho 
distresses of the tenantry, but that they might add tho 
deiigy's share to the cruel rack-rents they already paid. 
The poor people of Munster lived in a more ahjeet ttaU qf 
poverty than human nahtre eotM he tuppoaed eeual to 6csr.'— 
GrtUtan*9 Speechei, vol. i. 393. 

We are not, of course, in such a discussion, to b« 
governed by names. A middleman might be tied up, 
by the strongest legal restriction, as to the price he 
was to exact ttom the under-tenants, and then he 
would be no more pernicious to the estate than a 
steward. A steward might be protected in exactions 
as severe as the most rapacious middleman ; and then, 
of course, it would be tne same thing under another 
name. The practice to which we object is, the too 
common method in Ireland of extorting the last far- 
thing which the tenant is willhig to give for land, ra* 
ther than quit it : and the macmnery by which such 
practice is carried into effect, is that of the middle- 
man. It is not only that it nuns the land ; it ruins the 
people also. They are made so poor— brought so 
near the ground— that they can sink no lower: and 
burst out at last into all the acts of desperation and 
revenge, for which Ireland is so notorious. Men who 
have money in their pockets and find that they are 
improvhig in their circumstances, don't do these 
things. Opulence, or the hope of opulence or com- 
fort, is the parent of decency, order, and subminion 
to the laws. A landlord in Ireland understands the 
luxury of carriages and horses ; but has no relish for 
the greater luxury of surrounding himself with a mor- 
al and grateful tenantry. The absent pnmrietor looks 
only to revenue, and cares nothing for the disorder 
sua degfxadation of a country which he never means 
to visit. There are very honourable exceptions to 
this charge : but there are too many living instances 
that it is just. The rapacity of the Irish landlord in- 
duces him to allow of the extreme diviftion of his 
lands. When the daughter marries, a little portion of 
the little farm is broken off— another comer for Pat- 
rick, and another for Dermot— till the land is broken 
into sections, upon one of which an EngUsh cow could 
not stand. Twenty mansions of misery are thus rear- 
ed histead of one. A louder cry of oppression is lift- 
ed up to heaven ; and fresh enemies to the EnKUsh 
name and power are multiplied on the earth. The 
Irish gentlemen, too. extremely desirous of political 
influence, multiply neeholds, and split votes; and 
this propensity tends of course to Increase the miser- 
able redundance of livfaig beings, under which Ireland 
is grotning. Among the m^ifold wretchedness to 
wuch the poor Irish tenant is liable, wemuat not nass 
over the practiee of driving for rent. A lets land to 
B, iriio leu it to C, who leu it again to P. PpaysC 
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hit rent, and C wjt B. But if B fkils to pay A, the 
canle of B, C, D are all driven to the pound, and, af- 
ter the interval of a few days, sold by auction. A 
general driving of this kind very frequently leads to a 
bloody insurrection. It may be ranked among the 
classical grievances of Ireland. 

PoUtoes enter for a great deal into the present con- 
dition of Ireland. They are much cheaper than 
wheat ; and it is so easy to rear a family upon them, 
that there is no check to population f^om tne difficul- 
ty of procuring food. The population therefore goes 
on with a rapidity approachmg almost to that of new 
countries, and in a much greater ratio than the im- 
proving agriculture and manufactures of the country 
can find employment for it. All degrees of all nations 
begin with living in pig-styes. The king or the priest 
first ffets out of them ; then the noble, then the pau- 
per, m proportion as each class becomes more and 
more opulent. Better tastes arise from better cicum- 
stances: and the luxury of one period is the wretch- 
edness and poverty of another. English peasants, in 
the time orHenry the Seventh, were lodged as badly 
as Irish peasants now are ; but the population was 
limited by the difficulty of procuitng a com subsis- 
tence. The improvements of this kingdom were more 
rapid ; the price of labour rose ; and, with it, the lux- 
ury and comfort of the peasant, who is now decently 
looged and clothed, and who would think himself in 
the last stage of wretchedness, if he had nothing but 
an iron pot in a turf house, and plenty of potatoes in 
it. The use of the potato v^as introduced into Ire- 
land when the wretched accommodation of her own 
peasantry bore some proportion to the state of those 
accommodations all over Europe. But they have in- 
creased their population so fast, and, in conjunction ' 
with the oppressive government of Ireland retarding 
improvement, have kept the price of labour so low^ 
that the Irish poor have never been able to emeige 
from their mud cabins, or to acquire any taste for 
cleanliness and decency of appearance. Mr. Curwen 
has the foUovring description of Irish cottages. 

'These mansions of miserable existence, for so they maj 
truly be described, conformably to our general wtimatlon oi 
those indispensable comforts requidte to constitute the hap- 
pinesa of rational beings, aze most commonly composed of 
two rooms on the ground tloor, a most appropriate term^ 
for they are literally on the earth; the surface of which i* 
not unfTequently reduced a foot or more, to save the ex- 
pense of so much outward wallinr. The one is a refectory, 
the other the dormitory. The furniture of the former, if 
the owner ranks in the upper part of the scale of scanti- 
neaa, will consist of a kitchen dresser, well provided ana 
hlffhly decorated with crockery— not leas apparenUy the 
pride of the husband than the result of female vanity m the 
wife: which, with a Uble, a chest, a few stools, and an iron 
pot, complete the catalogue of conveniences generally found, 
as belonging to the cabin; while a spinning-wheel, ftimish- 
ed by the Linen Board, and a loom, ornament vacant spaces, 
that otherwise would remain unfurnished. In fitting up the 
latter, which cannot, on any occasion, or by any display, 
add a feather to the weight or importance expeaed to be 
excited by the appearance of the former, the inventory in 
limited to one, and sometimes two beds, serving for the 
repose of the whole family! However downy these may 
be to limbs impatient for rest, their coverings appeared to 
be very slight; and the whole of the apartment created re- 
flections of a very painful nature. Under such privationa, 
with a wet mud floor, and a roof in tatters, how kUe the 
search for comforts!'— C«rwc», 1, 113, lis. 

To this we shall add one more on the same sub^ 
ject. 

< The gigantic figure, bare-headed before me, had a beard 
that would not have disgraced an ancient IsraeUte— he ww* 
without shoes or stockings— and almost a sans-culotte— witb 
a coat or rather a jacket, that appeared aa if the first blast 
of wind would tear it to tatters. Though his ^ib was thua 
tattered, he had a manly commanding countenance. I 
asked permisdon to see the inside of hto cabm, to which I 
received his most courteous aaaeiit. On stooping to enter 
at the door I was stopped, and found that pennisilon ftom 
another was necemary before I couM be admitted. A pig, 
which waa ftstened to a atake driven hito the floor, wiQ> 
length of rope suflicient to pennit him the enjoymeBt of 
son and air, demanded some courtesy, which I showed him, 
and wssaufl'ered to enter. The wife was engaged in boiling 
tfncMi; and by her aide, near the fire, s lovdTT infant was 



deeping, without any covering, on a bare board. Wbetta 
the fire gave additional glow to the countenance of the 



latter, it was in perfect unison with my own feelings. Two 
or three other children crowded round the mother: on their 
rosy countenances health seemed established in q>ite of fllth 
«na ragged garments. The dress of the poor woman waa 
barely sufficient to satisfy decency. Her countenance bore 
the impression of a set mdsncholy, tinctured with an 
appearance of iU health. The hovel, which did not exceed 
twelve or fifteen feet in length, and ten in breadth, was 
half obscured by smoke— chimney or window I saw none; 
the door served the variouspurpoaes of an inlet to light, 
and the outlet to smoke. The furniture consisted of two 
ftooK an iron pot, and a (^inning-wheei— while a sack 
stufiM with straw, and a single blanket laid on plank^ 
served as a bed for the repose of the whole family. Need I 
attempt to describe my sensations? The statement alone 
cannot fail of conveying, to a mind like youis. an ade q uate 
Idea of them— I could not long remain a vntneas to this 
acme of human misery. As I left the deplorable habitatioB, 
the mlstretis followed me to repeat her thanks for the trifle 
I had bestowed. This gave me an opportunity of observing 
her person more particularly. She was a tall figure, her 
countenance composed of interesting features, and with 
every aiipearance of having once been handsome. 

* IJnwilUng to quit the village without first aatiafying my- 
self whether what I had seen was a solitary instance, or a 
sample of ita general state ; or whether the extremity of 

Soverty I had Just beheld had arisen firom peculiar improvi- 
ence and want of management in one wretched family; 
I went into an adjoining babiUtion, where I found a poor 
old woman of eighty, whose miserable existence was pain- 
fully continued by the maintenance of her grand-daughter. 
Their condition, if possible, waa more d^lorable.'— 0«^ 
ipen, 1, 181, 188. 

This wretchedness, of which all strangers who visit 
Ireland are so sensible, proceeds certamly, in great 
measure, from their accidental use of a food so cheap, 
that it encourages population to an extraordinary de- 
gree, lowers the price of labour, and leaves the multi- 
tudes which it calls into existence almost destitute of 
every thing but food. Many more live, in conse- 
quence of Uie introduction of potatoes ; but all live in 
greater virretchedness. In the progress of population, 
the potato must of course become at last aa difficult 
to be procured as any other food ; and then let the po- 
litical economist calculate what the immensity and 
wretchedness of a peofde must be, where the farther 
progress of population is checked by the difficulty of 
procuring potatoes. 

The consequence of the long mismanagement and 
oppression of Ireland, and of the singular drcumstano- 
es m which it is placed, is, that it is a semibajrbazous 
country: — more shame to those who have thus ill 
treated a fine country, and a fine people ; but it is part 
of the present case of Ireland. The bartMurism of Ire- 
land is evinced by the firequency and ferocity of dn- 
eb, — the hereditary clannish feuds of the common 
people,— and the fighto to which they sive birth^— 
the atrocioua cruelties practised in tlw msarrectiflns 
of the common people--and their prooeneas to Inaor- 
rection. The lower Irish live in a state of greater 
wretchedness than any other people in Europe, in- 
habiting so fine a soil and climate. It is difficult, of- 
ten impossible, to execute the process of law. In 
cases where gentlemen are concerned, it is often not 
even attempted. The conduct of under-aherifis is af- 
ten very corrupt.* We are afraid the magistracy of 
Ireland is very inferior to that of this country ; the 
spirit of jobbing and bribery is very widely difiused, 
and upon occasions when the utmost purity prevails 
in the sister kingdom. Military force is neceasary all 
Iten for the most comnoon and 



over the country, and often 
just operations of government. The behaviour of the 
higher to tlie lower orders is much leas gentle and de- 
cent than in KMland. Blows from superiors to infe- 
riors are man frequent, and the punishment for snek 
aggressioB aore doubtful. The word gmtiUman seeas, 
in Ireland, to pat an end to most procesaea of law. 
Arrest a gentleman ! ! ! ! — take out a warrant agiiMt 
a gentleman — are modes of operation not very cdA* 
mon in the administration of Irish justice. If a vn 

* The dUlevIty often li to cslch the 
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•Hikes the meanett peasant in England, he Is either ; their eyes steadily upon the main chance, like the 
knocked down in his turn, or immediately taken be- i Scotch or the Dutch. England strove very hard, at 
fore a magistrate. It is impossible t* live in Ireland, I one period, to compel the Scotch to pay a double 



withoot perceiving the various ]>oints in which it is in- 
ferior in civilization. Want of unity in feeling and 
interest among the people, — irritability, violence, and 
Kvengey — ^want of comfort and cleanliness in the low- 
er orders^— habitual disobedience to the law, — ^want of 
confidence in magistrates,— Hrorruption, venality, the 
perpetual necessity of recurring to military force,— all 
carry back the observer to that remote and early con- 
dition of mankind, which an Englishman can learn 
only in the pages of the antiquary or the historian. 
We do not oraw this picture for censure, but for truth. 
We admire the Irish, — feel the most sincere pity for 
the sUte of Ireland, and think the conduct of the 
English to that country to have been a system of cru- 
elty and coQtemptible meanness. With such a cli- 
mate, such a soil, and such a people, the inferiority 
of Ireland to the rest of Europe is directly chargeable 
to the long wickedness of the English Government. 

A direct consequence of the present uncivilized 
state of Ireland is, that very little English capital tra- 
vels there. The man who deals in steam-engmes, and 
warps and wools, is naturally alarmed by Peep-ouDay 
Boys, and nocturnal Carders ; his object is to buy and 
sell as quickly and quietly as he can ; and he will na- 
torally bear high taxes and rivalry in England, or em- 
igrate to any part of the Continent, or to America, ra- 
ther than plunge mto Irish politics and passions. 
There is nothing which Ireland wanto more than large 
manufacturing towns, to take off its superfluous popu- 
lation. But internal peace must come first, ami then 
the arts of peace will follow. The foreign manufactu- 
rer will hardly think of embarking his capital, where 
he cannot be sure that his existence is sate. AViother 
check to the manufacturing greatness of Ireland, is 
the scarcity— not of coal— But of ^od coal, cheaply 
raised ; an article in which (in spite of papers in the 
Irish Transactions) they are lamenubly mferior to 
the English. 

Another consequence from some of the causes we 
have stated, is the extreme idleness of the Irish la- 
boarer. There Ib nothing of the value of which the 
Irish seem to have so little notion as that of time. 
They scratch, pick, daudlc, stare, gape, and do any 
thing hat strive and wrestle with the task before 



The most ludicrous of all human objects, is an 
Irishman p]oaghing[^— A gigantic figure— a seven foot 
machine for tummg potatoes into human nature, 
wiapi op in an immense great coat, and urging on two 
starred ponies, with dreadful imprecations, and up- 
lifted ■M"«i« The Irish crow discerns a coming per- 
<raiaite| and is not inattentive to the proceedings of 
tne steeds. The farrow which is to be the depository 
of the ftitnre crop, is not unlike, either in depth or 
TCgnlmrity, to those domestic furrows which the nails 
ofthe meek and much-injured wife plough, in some 
fiunilT quarrel, upon the cheekj or the deservedly 
pnBisLed husband. The weeds seem to fall content- 
edlT. knowing that they have fulfilled their destiny, 
and left behind them, for the resurrection of the ensu- 
ing spring, an abundant and healthy progeny. The 
whole is a scene of idleness, laziness, and poverty, of 
which it is impossible, in this active and enterprizing 
eoontrr, to form the most distant conception ; but 
strongly indicative of habits, whether secondary or 
original, which will long present a powerful impedi- 
ment to the improvement of Ireland. 

The Irish character contributes something to retard 
the improvements of that country. The Iri^roan has 
many good qualities : he is brave, witty, generous, 
eloquent, hospitable, and open-hearted; Init he is 
vain, ostentatious, extravagant, and fond of display— 
]aAt in counsel--deficient in perseverance — without 
uaH io private or public economy — an enjoyer, not 
an aoqidier — one who despises the slow and patient 
Tixtuee— who wants the superstructure without the 
foondation — the result without the previous oneration 
■ Ibe o^ wiUiout the acorn and the three nundred 
jmn of expectation. The Irish are irascible, pron^ 
to debt, ana to ficht, and very impatient of the re- 
irtniata of law. Boch a people are not likely to keep 



Church ; — but Sawney took his pen and inlc ; and find- 
ing what a sum it amounted to, became furious, and 
drew his sword. God forbid the Irishman should do 
the same ! the remedy, now, would be worse than 
the disease ; but if the oppressions of England had 
been more steadily resisted a century ago, Ireland 
would not have been the scene of poverty, misery, and 
distress which it now is. 

The Catholic religion, among other causes* contri- 
butes to the backwardness and barbarism of Ireland. 
Its debasing superstition, childish ceremonies^ and 
the profound submission to the priesthood which it 
teaches, all tend to darken men's minds, to impede 
the progress of knowledge and inquiry, and to prevent 
Ireland from becoming as ttee, as powerful, and as 
rich as the sister kingdom. Thougn sincere friends 
to Catholic emancipation, we are no advocates for the 
Catholic religion. We should be very glad to seen 

general conversion to Protestantism among the Irish ; 
ut we do not think that violence, privations, and in- 
capacities, are the proper methods of making prose- 
lytes. 

Such, then, is Ireland, at this periods— a land more 
barbarous than the rest of Europe, because it has 
been worse treated and more cruelly oppressed. Ma- 
ny of the incapacities and privations to i^hich the 
Catliolics were exposed, have been removed by law ; 
but, in such instances, they are still incapacitated and 
deprived by cuitom. Many cruel and opjpressive laws 
are still enforced against tnem. A ninth part of the 
population engrosses all the honours of the country ; 
the other nine pay a tenth of the product of the earth 
for the sui>port ol a religioii in whjch they do not be- 
lieve. There is little capital in the country. The 
peat and rich men arc called by business, or allured 
by pleasure, into England ; their estates are given up 
to ractors, and the utmost farthing of rent extorted 
from the poor, who, if they give up the land, cannot 
get e Jiployment in manufactures, or regular employ- 
ment in husbandry. The common people use a sort 
of food so very cheap, that they can rtar families, 
who cannot procure einployment, and who have little 
more of the comforts of life than food. The Irish are 
light-minded — ^want of employment has made them 
ime— they are irriuble and brave— have a keen re- 
membcrance of the past wrongs they have suffered, 
and the present wrongs they are suffering from Eng- 
land. Tne consequence of all this is, eternal riot and 
insurrection, a whole army of soldiers in time of pro- 
found peace, and general rebellion whenever England 
is busy with other enemies, or off her guard ! And 
thus it will be while the same causes contmue to ope- 
rate, for ages to come, — and worse and worse as the 
rapidly increasing population of the Catholics be- 
comes more and more numerous. 

The remedies are, time and justice ; and that jus- 
tice consists fa) repealing all laws which make any 
distinction between the two religions ; in placing over 
the government of Ireland, not the stupid, amiable, 
and msignificant noblemen who have too often been 
sent there, but men who feel deeply the Wrongs of 
Ireland, and who have an ardent wish to heal them ; 
who will take care that CathoUcs, when eligible, shall 
be elected ;• who Will share the patronage of Ireland 
proportionally among the two parties, and give to 
just and Uberal laws the same vigour of execution 
which has hitherto been reserved only for decrees o^ 
tjrranny, and the enactments of oppression. The in- 
justice and hardship of supporting two cliurches must 
be put out of sight, if it cannot or ought not to be 
cured. The political economist, the moralist, and 
the satirist, must combine to teich moderation and 
superintendence to the great Irish proprietors. Pub- 
lic talk and clamour may do something for the poor 
Irish, as it did for the slaves in the West Indies. Ire- 
land will become more quiet under such treatment, 
and then more rich, more comfortable, and more civ]^ 

* Great nwrit b due to the Wbigi fcr tk« ^*S««»a^V^ 
stowed on CsiholMs. 
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Xzed ; and the horrid spectacle of folly and tjrranny. 
which it at present exhibits, may in time be removed 
from the eyes of Europe. 

There are two eminent Irishmen now in the House 
•f Commons, Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, who 
will subscribe to the justness of every syllable we 
have said upon this subject ; and who have it in their 
power, by nuiking it the condition of their remaining 
in office, to liberate their native country, and raise it 
to its just rank among the nations of the earth. Yet 
the court buys them over, year after year, by the 
pomp and perquisites of office, and year arter year 
they come mto the House of Commons, feeling deen* 
ly, and describing powerfuUy, the injuries of five mu- 
bons of their countrymen, — and continue members of 
a government that inflicts those evils, under the pitu 
ful delusion that it is not a cabinet question,— as ir the 
scratchings and quarrellings of kings and queens could 
alone cement pohticians together in indissoluble unity, 
while the fate and fortune of one-third ol the empire 
mi^t be complimented away ftom one minister to 
another, without the smallest breach in their cabinet 
alliance. Politicians, at least honest politicians, should 
be very flexible and accommodatinjg in little things, 
Tery rigid and inflexible in great thinn. And is this 
not a great thhis ? Who has painted it in finer and 
more conmiandQng eloquence than Mr. Canning? 
Who has taken a more sensible and statesman-like 
Tlew of our miserable and cruel policy, than Lord 
Castlereagh ? You would think, to hear them, that 
the same planet could not contain them and the op- 
pressors ot their country, — ^perhaps not the same solar 
system. Yet for money, claret, and patronage, they 
lend their countenance, assistance, and frienaship, to 
the ministers ^rho are tne stem and inflexible enemies 
to the emancipation of Ireland ! 

Thank God that all is not profligacy and corruption 
in the history of that devoted peopte— and that the 
name of Irishman does not always carry with it the 
idea of the oppressor or the oppressed — the plunderer 
or the plundered— the tyrant or the slave. Great men 
hallow a whole people, and lift up ail who live in their 
time. What Irishman does not reel proud that he has 
lived in the days of Grattait ? who has not turned to 
him for comfort, from the false friends and open ene- 
mies of Ireland r who did not .remember him in the 
days of ito burnings and wastings and murders ? No 

fovemmeat ever dismayed him— the world could not 
ribe him— he thought only of Ireland— lived for no 
other object— dedicated to her his beautiful fancy, his 
elegant wit^ his manly courage^ and all the splendour 
of his astonishing eloauence. He was so bom, and so 
gifted, that poetry, forensic skill, elegant literature, 
and all the highest attainments of human eenius, were 
within his reach ; but he thought the noblest occupa- 
tion of a man was to make other men happy and free ; 
and in that straight line he went on for fifty years, 
without one side-look, without one yielding thought, 
without one motive in his heart which he might not 
bare laid open to the view of God and man. He is 
gooe .'— but there is not a single day of his honest life 
of which every good Irishman would not be more 
proud, than of the whole ]felitical existence of his 
countrymen,— the annual deserters uid betrayers of 
their native land. 



partridges— if the lower orden of imnlrind wen BOC 
torn firom their fkmilies and banished to Botany Bay, 
hares and phea«nts would be increased in numlmr. 
or, at least, not diminished. It is not, however, till 
after long experience, that mankind ever think of re- 
curring to humane expedients for effecting their ob> 
jects. The rulers who ride the people never think of 
coaxing^and patting till they have worn out the lashes 
of their whips, and broken the rowels of their spurs. 
The legislators of the trigger replied, that two laws 
had lately passed which would answer their purpose 
of preserving nuns : the one, an act for transpordng 
men found wiUi arms in their hands for the purposes 
of killing same in the night ; the other, an act for 
rendering the buyers of the game equally guilty with 
the seller, and for involving both in the same penalty. 
Three seasons have elapsed since the last of these 
laws was passed ; and we appeal to the experience of 
all the great towns in Englimd, whether the difficnhr 
of procuring game in the slightest degree increased! 
— whether bares, partridges, and pheasants are not 
purcliased with as much facility as before the passing 
this act ? — whether the price of such unlawful conw 
moditiesis even in the slightest degree increased? 
Let the Assize and Sessions' calendars bear witness, 
whether the law for transporting poachers has not 
had the most direct tendency to encourage bmtal a^ 
saults and ferocious murders. There is hardly now a 
jail-delivery in which some gamekeeper has not mnr> 
dered a poacher— or some poacher a gamekeeper. If 
the Question concerned the payment of five pounds, a 
poacher would hardly risa his life rather than m 
taken ; but when he is to so to Botany Bay for seven 
jrears, he summons together his brother poachers- 



Ley get brave fVom rum, numbers, and despair and 
bloody battle ensues. 



^ SPRING GUNS. 
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BrSohsuoiL Ukaa, Edwarda and 
ibb. 1819. 



Wheit Lord Dacre (then Mr. Brand) brongfat into the 
House of Commons his bill for the amendment of the 
game laws, a system of greater mercy and humanity 
was in vain recommendcNd to that popular branch of 
the legislature. The interesU of humanity, and the 
Interests of the lord of the manor, were not. however, 
opposed to each other ; nor any attempt made to deny «i.-* «« »».«» 
the sinenor importance of the last. No such bold or and gun, hete i 

alannriur topics were aaiUtod ; but it was contended from behind a ..^. *. ^^ « -«. «.«.«.., w«.» » 
tOMt, iriamt wen Jen ieneiom, then waiMhemonlmafdi&tl We will bmUm the case a little better Ibr 



the; 

Another method by which it is attempted to defeat 
the depredations of the poacher, is by setting spring 
guns to murder any person who comes witlun their 
reach ; and it is to tus last new feature in the Mip- 
posed game laws, to which, on the present occaaioBi 
we intend principally to ccnfine our notice. 

We utterly disclaim all hostility to the game laws 
in general. Game ought to belone to those who fiwd 
it. All the landowners in England are fairly entitled 
to all the game in England. These laws are con* 
structed upon a basis of substantial justice ; but there 
is a great deal of absurdity and tynumy mingled 
with them, and a perpetual and vehement desire en 
the part or the country gentlemen to push the proy^ 
sions of these laws up to the highest point of lyraml- 
cal severity. 

* Is it lawful to pnt to death by a spring gun, or any 
other machine, an unqualified person trespMsing upon 
your woods or fields in pursuit of game, and who has 
received due notice of your intention, and of the risk 
to which be is exposed?' This, we think, is stating 
the question as fairly as can be sUted. We ]rarpoeely 
exclude gardens, orchards, and all contignity to the 
dwelling-house. We exclude, also, all felonious in- 
tention on the part of the deceased. The object of 
his expedition shall be proved to be game ; and the 
notice he received of his danger shall be allowed to be 
as complete as possible. It most also be part of the 
case, that the spring gun was placed there for the ex* 
press purpose of defending the game, by killing or 
wounffing the poacher, or spreamng terror, or dioinf 
any thing that a reasonable man ought to know woola 
happen from such a proceeding. 

dnppose any gentleman were to give notice that all 
other persons must abstain fVom his manors ; that he 
himself and his servants jwraded the woods and fields 
with loaded nistols ana blunderbusses, and woold 
shoot any body who fired at a partridge ; and suppose 
he were to keep his word, and slioot throu|^ the head 
some rash trespasser -who defied this bravado, and was 
determined to nave his sport :— Is there doubt that he 
would be guilty of murder? We suppose no resist* 
ance on the part of the trespasser ; but that, the mo- 
ment he passes tlie Une of demarcation with his dogs 
he is shot dead by the proprietor of the laM 
tree. If tnis is not murder, what la 
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the homicide aqtUre. It ihall be night ; the poacher, 
•a imqiiBlified penoD, steps over the line of aemarca- 
tioQ with his nets and snares, and is instantly shot 
throogh the head by the pistol of the proprietor. We 
have no doubt tliat this would be murder — that it ought 
Co be considered as murder, and punished as murder. 
We think this so clear, that it would be a waste of 
time to argue it. There is no kind of resistance on 
the part of the deceased ; no attempt to run awav ; 



Bench intend to say, that the impossibility of putting 
an end to poaching by other means, would justify the 



infliction of death upon the offender? Is ne soi^ 

rant of the philosophy of punishing, as to imagine ho 
has nothing to do but to give ten stripes instead of two, 
an hundred instead of ten, and a thousand, if an hun-' 
dred will not do ? to substitute the prison for pecuniary 
lines^ and the gallows in&tead of the jail ? It is im- 
possible so enlightened a judge can forget, that the 



he ia not even challenged : but instantly shot dead Sy '; sympathies of mankind must be consuTtecl ; that it 
the propiietor of the wood, for no other crime than ! would be wrong to break a person upou the wheel for 
tkM mitntkm of killing game unlawfully. We do not stealing a penny loaf, and that gradations in punish* 
suppose that any man, possessed of the elements of men is must be carefully accommodated to gradationa 
iaw and common sense, would deny this to be a case ! in crime ; that if ]>oachmg is punished more than man. 
of murder, let the previous notice to the deceased ' kind in general think it ought to be punished, the fault 
have been as perfect as it could be. It is tnie. a tre». i will either escape with impunity, or the delinquent be 

iser in a park may be killed ; but then it is when driven to desperation ; that if poaching and miurdcr are 

will not render himself ' * 



passei 
I ne wi 
^hneai 



to the keepers, upon an | punished equally, every poacher will be an assassin. 

and cry to stand to the king's peace. But deer j Besides, too^ if the principle is right in the unlimited* 

• - --*»'= r .i-_.- — and uiiqualihed manner in which the Chief Justice putt 



are property, game is not; and ttiis power of slaying 
deer-steslers is by the 21st Edward I., dc Mal^actnrU 
te« M Porcif, and by 3d and 4th WiUiam & Mary, c. 
K). So rioters may be killed, house-burners, ravisliers, 
felons refuahig to oe arrested, felons escaping, telons 
breaking jail, men resisting a civil process— may all 
be pat to death. All these cases of justifiable homi- 
cide are laid down and admitted in our books. But 
whoever heard, that to pistol a poacher was justifi- 
able homicide f It has long been decided, that it is 
ttlawfkil to kUl a dog who is pursuing game in a 
nanor. < To decide the contrary,' says Lord Ellen- 
borough, ' would outrage reason and sense.* ( Verc r. 
Lord Cawdor and King, 1 1 Eiut, 386.) Pointers have 
always been treated by the legislature with great de- 
licacT and consideration. To < vcUh to be a dog and to 
bay tM moon,* is not quite so mad a wish as the poet 
Ihoogfatit. 

If these thinn are so, what is the difference be- 
tween the act of firing yourself, and placing an engine 
which does the same thing? In the one case year 
hand pulls the trigger ; in the other, it places the wire 
which conmranicates with the trigger, and causes the 
death of the trespasser. There is the same intention 
of slaying in both cases— there is precisely the same 
human agency in both cases ; only the steps are rather 
more numerous in the latter case. As to the bad 
effects of allovring proprietors of game to put tres- 
passers to death at once, or to set guns that will do it, 
we can have no hesitation in saying, that the first 
method, of nving the power of life and deatli to 
esquires, woold be by far the most humane. For, as 
we have observed in a previous Essay on the Game 
Jaws, a live armigeral spring gun would distinguish an 
accidental trespasser from a real poacher— « woman 
or a boy ftom a man— perhaps might spare a friend 
or an acquidntance— or a father of a funWj with ten 
children— or a small freeholder who voted for admin- 
Istiation. Bnt this new rural artillery must destroy, 
without mercy and selection, every one who ap- 
proaches it. 

In the case of Itot tvrnis Wilks, Esq., the four 
Jodges, Abbot, Bailey, Holroyd, and Best, gave their 
opinions M g rial im on points connected with this (ques- 
tion. In this case, as reported in Chetwynd's edition 
of Bom's Justice, 1830, voL ii. p. 600, Abbot C. J. ob- 
serves as follows : — 

* I easBOt mj that repeated and iacreaainf acti of anrremon 
aajr not reaionably call for increased means o( defence and 
pnMMtisii. I believe that many of the penona who cause en- 
mum of this d eec r iptlon to be placed in their proundt, do not 
do so with an intentioa to injure any person, but really believe 
that the pablieation of notices will prevent any perwn from 
snstalninf an injury ; and that no person havinir the notice 
given him, will be weak and foolish enoufri* to expose himself 



to the periloos consequences of his trespass. 
vbo plaeo sneh engines in their int>nnds, do so 



any persons 
, so for the purpose 
by 'means of terror, iiguiy to their property, 
any motive of doing malicious injury.' 

' iBcneased means of defence and protection,' but in- 
cnased (his lordship should remember,) f^om the pay- 
Bent of Ave pounds to instant death— and instant death 
niieted, aoc by the arm of law, but bj the arm of the 
propdetoTi eoaU the Lord Chief Jostice of the King's 



it — if defence goes on increasing with aggression, the 
legislature at least must determine upon their equal 
pace. If an act of Parliament made it a capital of- 
lence to poach upon a manor, as it is to commit a bur- 
glary in a dweUing-house, it might then be as lawfhl 
to shoot a person lor trespassing upon your manor, as 
it is to kill a thief for breaking into your house. But, 
the real question is — and so in sound reasonhig his 
lordship should have put it— < If the law at this mo- 
ment determines the aggression to be m such a state, 
that it merits only a pecuniary fine after summons ana 
proof, has any sporaoic squire the right to say, that it 
shall l>e punisnea with death, before any summons and 
Without any proof?' 

It appears to us, too, very singular to say, that many 
persons who cause engines of this description to be 
placed in their ground, do not do so with an intention 
of injuring any person, but really believe that the pub- 
lication of notices will prevent any person from sus- 
taining an injury, and that no person, having the no- 
tice given him, will be weak and foolish enough to ex- 
pose himself to the perilous consequences of nis tres- 
pass. But if this is the real belief of the engineer— if 
lie thinks the mere notice will keep people away — then 
he must think it a mere inutility that the guns should 
be placed at all ; il* he thinks that many will be de- 
terred, and a few come, then he must mean to shoot 
those few. He who believes his gun will never be 
called upon to do its duty, need set no gun, and trust 
to rumour of their being set, or being loaded, for his 
protection. Against the gun and the powder we have 
no complaint ; they are perfectly fair and admissible : 
our quarrel is with the bulleU. lie who sets a loadtd 
gim, means it should go off if it is touched. But what 
siffoifies the mere empty wish that there may be no 
mischief, when I perform an action which my common 
sense tells me may produce the worst mischief 7 If I 
hear a great noise m the street, and fire a bullet to keep 

feople quiet, I may not perhaps have intended to kill: 
may have wished to have produced quiet by mere 
terror, and I may have expressed a strong hope that 
my object has been effecteu without the destruction of 
human life. Still I have done that which every man 



though that intent eztcndeth not to death, it is murder. 
Thus, if a man, knowing tliat many people are in the 
street, throw a stone over the wall, intending only to 
frighten them, or to give them a little hurt, and there- 
upon one is killeil— this is murder— for he hath an ill 
intent ; though that intent extended not to death, an^ 
though he knew not the party slain.' (3 Inst. 67.) If 
a man is not mad, he must be presumed to foresee 
common consequences if he puts a bullet mto a fpnoff 
gun— he may be supposed to foresee that it will kiU 
any poacher who touches the wire — and to that conse- 
quence he must stand. We do not suppose all preser- 
vers of game to be so bloodUy inclined that they 
would prefer the death of a poacher to his suyhig 
away. Their object is to preserve game ; they have 
no oDjection to preserve the lives of their fellow-crea- 
tures also, if both can exist at the same time ; if lot 
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the least worthy of God's creatures muat Tidl— the 
rustic without a soul — not the Christian uanndge--ncit 
the immortal pheasant — not the rational woodcock^ ot 
the accountable hare. 
The Chief Justice quotes the instance of glass and 
« spikes fixed upon walls. He cannot mean id Infer 
from this, because the law connives at tht? inJllctfpa 
of such small punishments for the protection of pto- 
perty, that it aoe^ allow, or ought to allowj propnt!- 
tors to proceed to the punishment of death. Small 
means ot annoying trespassers may be coDsi&tenily 
admitted by the Liw, though more severe ones ar« 
forbidden, and ought to be forbidden ; unless jl fol- 
lows, that what is good in any degree, is good Ui th^ 
highest degree. You may correct a servant hoy with 
a switch ; but if you bruise him sorely, you are to b« 
Indicted — if you lull him, you are hanged. A black- 
^ smith corrected his servant with a bar of iron; th« 
'boy died, and the blacksmith was executed. ( tlrcy 's 
Case, Kei. 64, 65.) A woman kicked and EiELjnjjed nn 
the belly of her child— she was found guilty of mur- 
der. {I East, P. C. 261.) Si immodtrati tun Jure 
utatuTf tunc reus homiddd tit. There is, besidi-Sf this 
additional difference in the two cases put by the Chief 
Justice, that no publication of notices can be lo plain, 
in the case of the guns, as the sight of tb<? glajEi tm 
the spikes; for a trespasser may not believViti the 
notice which he receives^ or he may think he shidi 
see a gun, and so avoid it, or that he may have the 
good luck to avoid it, if he does not see it ; whereas, 
of the presence of the glass or the spikes he can lisve 
no douDt ; and he has no hope of placing bb bond in 
any spot where they are not. In the one cas^j he 
cuts his fingers upon full and perfect notice » the tioitce 
of his own senses ; in the other case, he looses bis lire 
after a notice which he may disbelieve, and by tm 
engine which he may hope to escape. 

Mr. Justice Bailey observes, in the same cajse, that 
it is not an indictable ofiience to set spring ^nti : per* 
haps not. It is not an indictable offence to c;o aboiu 
with a loaded pistol, intending to shoot any brnly who 

grins at you : out, if you do it, you are handed : many 
ichoate acts are mnocent, tke consummatjoa of 
which is a capital offence. 

This is not a case where the motto applies of Vo^ 
lenti non fit injuria. The man does not viU to be 
hurt, but he wills to get the game; and, with that 
rash confidence natural to many characters, b^-Lieyes 
he shall avoid the evil and gain the good. Ou the 
contrary, it is a case which exactly armng^ca Utelf 
tmder the maxim, Quando aliquid prohibeiur «j diredOt 
prohibetur tt per obliquvm. Gi^e what notice he may, 
the proprietor cannot lawfully shoot a trespasser (who 
neither runs nor resists) witn a loaded pistol : be can* 
not do it ex directo ; how then can he do it per obii^ 
^um, by arrangmg on the ground the pistol which 
commito the murder ? 

Mr. Justice Best delivers the following opinion. His 
lordship concluded as follows : 

* This case has been diacnsaed at the bar, as if thu« pngintM 
were exclasively resorted to for the protection of jimip ; tmt 
I consider them as lawfully applicable to the protect kon ot 
erery species of property afainst unlawflil trespawm. B ut if 
even they ndgfat not lawfully be umkI tor the jirotodjoa of 
game, I, for one, should be extremely glad to lulopt aucfi 
means, if they were found sufficient fbr that uut|io*fl ^ bo- 
cause I think it a rreat object that gentlemen bUliliJU htL're a 
temptation to reside in the country, amougst their i>i;iphbouF» 
and tenantry, whose interests must be materially Jidvuctrcfl liy 
•ueh a circumstance. The links of society are tJiftrrby b*?iicr 
preserved, and the mutual advantage and depends iir« of thtt 
« hiirher classes of society, existing between each ather, mme^ 
beneficially maintained. We have seen, in a of^i^hbourLiif 
country, the banefUl conaequencea of the non-renidc^'a^^e oT ihe 
landed gentry ; and in an ingeniooa work, lately pubUihed by 
a foreigner, we learn the &tal effects of a like ii>>iem i^ti tha 
Continent By preserving nme^ rentlemen artu injuptrd to 
reside in the country; and, considering that the cliy^prsiao 
of the field is the only one of which they can p4rtii:kr!. »ti tbe 
estates, I am of opinion that, fbr the pnrpoae I hav^^ «uu:d, it 
is of easential hnportance that this speciea of pn^perty sJuttM 
be hiviolably protected.* r i^ -^ 

If this mech of Mr. Justice Best is correctly le^ 
fortedy it follows, that a man may put hJg feUow- 
"-^^^-^ to death for any inftingement of his piopoi' 



ty— for picking the sloes and blackbarries oflT bis 
hedges-Hfor breaking a few dead sticks out ot them 
by night or by day — ^with resistance or without resist- 
ance — with wamuig or without warning; a strange 
method this of keeping up the links of society, and 
maintaining .the dependence of the lower upon the 
higher classes. It certainly is of importance that 
gentlemen should reside on their estates in the coim^ 
try ; but not that gentlemen with such opinions aa 
these should reside. The more they are absent 
from the country^ the less strain will there be upon 
those links to which the learned judge allud es the 
more firm that dependence upon which he places so 
just a value. In the case of Dean vernu Clayton, Bart., 
the Court of Common Pleas were equally divided upon 
the lawf\ilness of killing a dog coursing a hare by 
means of a concealed dog-spear. We confess that we 
cannot see the least ditference between transfixing 
with a spear, or jilacing a spear so that it will transfix; 
and, therefore, if Vere verstu Lord Cawdor and Kin^, 
is good law, the action could have been maintained m 
Dean versus Clayton ; but the solenm consideration 
concerning tlic life of the pomter is highly creditable 
to all the judges. They none of them say that it is 
lawful to put a trespassing pointer to death under any 
circumstances, or that they thbmselves would be glad 
to do it ; they all seem duly impressed with the recol- 
lection that they are decidmg the fate of an animal 
faithfully ministerial to the pleasures of the upper 
classes of society : there is an awful desire to do tneir 
duty, and a dread of any rash and intemperate deci- 
sion. Seriously speaking, wc can hardly believe this 
report of Mr. Justice Best's speech to be correct ; yet 
we take it from a book which guides the practice of 
nine-tenths of all the magistrates in England. Does a 
jud^c — a cool, calm man. in whose hands are the issues 
of life and death, from whom so many miserable trem- 
bling human bciiigs await their destmy — does he tcU 
us, and tell us in a court of justice, that he places such 
Little value on the life of man, that he would plot the 
destruction of his fellow-creatures for the preservation 
of a few hares and partridges 7 ' Nothine which falls 
from me' (says Mr. Justice Bailey) ' shafl have a ten- 
dency to encourage the practice.' < I consider them,' . 
(says Mr. Justice Best) < as lawfully applicable to the 
protection of every species of property ; but even If 
ihey might not hiwfully be used for the protection of 
game, I,/(fr one, slunUd be extremely glad to adopt them, 
if they were found sufficient for that pur]>osc.' Can 
any man doubt to which of these two magistrates he 
wrould rather entrust a decision on his life, his liberty, 
and his possessions ? We should be very sorry to mis- 
represent Mr. Justice Best, and will give to Lis disa- 
vowal of such sentiments, if he does disavow them, all 
the ptrt>licity in our power ; but wc have cited his very 
words conscientiously and correctly, as they are given 
in the Law Report. We have no doubt he meant to do 
his duty ; we olame not his motives, but his feelmgs 
and his reasoning. 

Let it he observed, that in the whole of this case, 
we have put every circumstance in favour of the mur- 
derer. Wc have supposed it to be in the night time ; 
but a man may be shot in the day* by a spring gun. 
We have supposed the deceased to be a poacher ; but 
he may be a very hinocent man, who has missed his 
way— an imfortunate botanist, or a lover. We have 
supposed notice ; but it is a very possible event that 
the dead man may have been utterly ignorant of the 
notice. This instrument, so highly approved of by 
Mr. Justice Best— this knitter together of the different 
orders of society — ^is levelled promiscuously against the 
guilty or the innocent, the ignorant and the informed. 
No man who sets such an infernal machine, believes 
that it can reason or discriminate ; it is made to mur- 
der all alike, and it does murder all ahke. 

Blackstone says, that the law of England, like that 
pf every other well regulated community, is tender oC 
the public peace, and careful of the lives of the nb- 
jects ; that it wul not sufiier with impunity any crima 



* Large damsfea have b« 
ipring guns set n a sardea 
woaadedkad aoaodce. 



«B given fbr woonds infiielisd bj 
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to be prcTcnted by death, vnlew the tamty if committed, 
K9tUdaUo be fumekedby dtaik? {CimmentarU*,vo\. 
IT. I{s3.) < The Imw iieU m> hii;h a value upon the life 
of a nun, that it ai v^ys intends some misbehaviour in 
the perMD who take, it a^^'ay. unless by the command 
or express jiernijssion of the kiw.' < And as to the 
iiitreMity which excuses a man who kills another ee 
^jendeudOf Lord Bacon calls even that neceatitat cul- 
vabUuJ {Cammentariee, vol. iv. p. Ih7.) So far this 
luminary of the law. But the very amusements of the 
nch are. fai the estimation of Mr. Justice Best, oi so 
great importance, that the po«>r are to be exposed to 
siulden deaUi who iiilerfiere with them. Tnere are 
i-:t«rr pi?r»onf( of the same opinion with this nuigistrate 
rf»pecling the pleasures of the rich. In the last ses- 
sion of Parliament a bill was passed, entitled < An act 
Icr Wtv summary punishment, in certain cases, of })er- 
»>-n» wilfully or maliciously damaging, or committing 
tri >',>.-isx>t. on public or private prop«'rty.' Anno prima. 
— ( I liaii s|)ecimtn of «^alistoliai.p«>u,) — Georgiilv. 
ht^%. cap. 56. In this act it is provided, that * it' any 
>,'rry4iU shall wilfully, or maliciously, commit any da- 
in-isrr . injury, or spoil, upon any buildmg, fence, hedge, 
K-iic. style, guide-post, mile-stone, tree, wood, undcr- 
«i.n(!, orchard, saidcn, nursery-ground, crops, vegeta- 
te' s. pUnts^ land, or other matter or thing growing or 
1 *'uig therem, or to or ujwii any real or personal pro- 

, he muy be imme- 
it a warrant, taken 
cording to the mis- 
f^id'if he has done) to the extent of N. ; or, in default 
i>r payment, may be committed to the jail for three 
I'lr-i'lis.* And at the end comes n. clause, exempting 
I'.VLL tl:e operation of tliis act all mischief dtme in 
'.i.i'inff, ard by shottten who are qualijied. Tlils is 
f u.~- ly ihe most impudent piece of Ic^islutiou that ''vrr 
rrr^l into the statute book; and, couplird with Mr. 
J-. :ici* B«*sl's declaration, coustitutfs the following 
£d'riionate relation between the ditl'crcnt f>rdrrs of 
vHiciv. Says the higher link to th«> lower, * If you 
TncildTe with my gume, I will immediately murder 
yni] : 4f you commit the slightest injury upon my real 
' : j>^r>c«nal property, I will lake you lief<ire a mogisi 
ira'i> and fine you five pounds. I am in Parliament, 
ud you arc not ; and I hare just brousrht in an net of 
rirllameiit for that purpose. But so important is it to 
'.'•u that my pleasuri's should not be interrupted, that 
I l.:ive exempted mvself mid friends from the opera- 
t • n of this act ; and wc claim the right (without ul- 
^('Tji; yon any such summary remedy) of riding over 
}our fences, hedges, gates, stiK^s, giiide-posts, mile- 
v!eQcs, wood*, underwood?, orcliards, p^rdrns, uurse- 
ryfrnunds. crops, vegetables, plants, hinds, or other 
i&attprs or ihings, growing or being tlierenpon — inclu- 



I ine laci nnin oeen aiienaea 
ces as arc the ordinary symp- 
t, regardless of social duty, and 
?t.'—Fott. 266, 267. 



stance, meaneth, that the fact hath been attended 
with such circumstances : 
toms of a wicked heart, 
fatally bent on mischief.' 

Ferocity is the natural weapon of the common peo- 
ple. It gentlemen of education and property contend 
with them at this sort of warfare, they will probably 
be defeated in the end. If spring guns are generally 
set — if the common people are murdered by tliem, 
and the legislature do not interfere, the posts of game- 
keeper and lord of the manor will soon be posts of 
honour and danger. The greatest curse under heaven 
(uitness Ireland) is a peasantry demoralized by the 
barbarity and injustice of their rulers. 

It is expected by some persons, that the severe 
operation of these engines will put an end to the trade 
of a poacher. This has always been predicated of 
ever)' fresh operation of severity, that it was to put 
an end to pouclinig. But if this argument is good for 
one thing, it is good for another. Let the first pick- 
|.ocket who is taken be hung alive by the ribs, and let 
Iiim be a fortnight in wasting to death. Let us seize 
a little grammar boy, who is robbing orchards, tie hii 
arms and legs, throw over him a delicate pufi*.paste| 
and bake him in n bun-]ian in an oven. It |-^u«.jimg 
can be extirpale«I by intensity of punishment, why 
not all other crimes f If reeks and gibbets and ten- 
ter-hooks are the best methoil of bringing back the 
golden age, wliy do we refrain trom so easy a receipt 
ibr ubdliMiing every s])('vies of wickedness ? The best 
way of answering a bad argimient is not to stop it, 
but to lot it go on in its course till it leaps over the 
boundaries of common sense. There is a little book 
called Biccaria on Crimes and Punithmenttf which we 
strongly rrcommend to the attentien of Mr. Justice 
Best.^ ilo who has not read it, is neither tit to make 
lawi^, nnr to administer them when made. 

As til the idea of uUdishing poaching altogether, 
we will Itelicve thnl poaching is abolished when it is 
found impof-sible to buy game ; or when they have 
risen so greatly in price, that none but people of for- 
tune can buy them. But wc are convinced this never 
can. and never will hu]i])en. All the traps and guna 
in the world will never prevent the wealth of the mer- 
chant and miuiufhcturer from coniiimndhig the game 
of the landed gentleman. Von may, in the pursuit of 
this visionary purpose, render the common i>eople sa- 
vage, fercH-ious, and vimljetive; you may disgrace 
your laws by enormou;^ ]luni^^m^l)ts, and the national 
character by ihef e new m i-nt a^^llssinations ; but you 
will never seimrate the wenlihy glutton from the phea- 
sant. The ^e^t way \>, tn take what you want, and 
to sell the rest fairly ai:t! o: •nly. Tliis is the real 
spring pim and steel* iniji uliiih will annihilate, not 
the unlawful trader, but the unhiu ful traile. 



<!-&tf vo^ir clilldcen and yourselves, if you do not gel j the unlawfi 

w! of the way.' Is there, upon earth, such a mockerj' ! There is a s-ort of horror in thinkini; of a whole land 
cijvsTleeas an act of Parliament, pretending to iro- filletl with lurking engines of death— machinations 
tti! property, sending a noor hedge-bn>akcr to jail, I against human liieunih-r evi-ry ureen tree— traps and 
aid »pf cially exempting from its ojjeration the accu- ] gims in ov^tv ilu>ky di-11 ind hf»sky bonrn— the ferm 
<rz anil the judging squire, who, at the tail of the i naturj, the h.rds < f ninn«»rs eyeing their peasantry as 
tr<iads. liave that nioniing, pf?rhaps, ruined as much ! so many butts and iniirk>. and panting to hear the 
»b-at an«l seeds as wouhl purchase fuel a whole year click of the trap, and to tee tlie fla^il of the giin. 
t"rt whole village ? i How any human bi'ing, ciineuted in liberal knowledge 

ll cannot be urged, in extenuation of such a murder and Christian feeling," can iloi.m to certain deM ruction 
»**e hav^ described, that the nrtiticer of death had a poor wretch, n mpied by the sight of animals that 
anpartkular malite against the deceased; that hi« ob- 1 naturally ai)pear to liim to belong to one person as 
JPC-. vas general, and his indignation levelled airainsl 'well ns another, ve aie at n lo*s to ecneeive. A\e 
•fffuders in tho aggregate. Kvery bo«ly knows that ■ cannot imjucine how he ronlil 11 \r in the ^a^le village, 
li»re is a malice by implication of law. i and see tho widiiw and orlhs:n^ i.f tbe nji-.n who*c 

'In general, any formal desiiru of doing mischief i blood he had shed for such a trifle. We cnsider a 
nwy be called malice; ami therefore, not Muh killing '■ person w!;o vould do tliis, to Iw d«nc:ent lu tlie very 
'*1t as proceeds f^om premeditated hatred aud re- ' elements of momh— to want that sae red recant to nu- 
'*n*ze against the pen on killed, but also, in many i man life which is one t)f the coiner sti»n.soleivil so- 
oihf": caiies, such as is accomiKmied with those cir- \ ciety. If he sncriliees ti.e i:le V •_";"*!. .l.*'^*"*^T.t!! 
c«a»tances that sliow the heart to 
*'^cd, is adjudged to be of nuilice 
fine, c 31 ,->, -^w — - - 

• For* ahere the law makes use of the term, malice ' though wc think and hoj *• he is not. But there rests 
•famboaght, as descriptive of the crime of murder, it ! ui>on his head, and there is marked m his account, t&e 
itaot to be understood m that narrow restrained sense deed and indelible sin ol blood-gudtmeee, 
■ vhkh the modem use of the word maiire is apt to 



with those cir- I ciety. If he sacrihees tl.e l:le v\ man lor his mere 

be preverselv pl*»asures. he would do so, if he dareil.for the lowest 

! prepense.*-^ l and least of his papshns. lie may l»e defended, per- 

haps, by the abominable inin^lioe ol the came laws— 



W eoe, a 'princinle of malevolence to particuiara : 
Ik lb* Mw, bf the term nudicc, malitia, in this in- 
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PRISONS. (Edihbuboh Revixw, 18S1.) 



m TkctvhU <m the Criwunal Priwnt of thit Cotmtry, oeea- 
iionedky the BiU now in th* Houte qf Commons, for Con- 
toUdating and Jtnunding the Lawi rdating to Pri't on« ; 
with tonu RemarkB on the Praetiee qf looking to the Ttuk- 
MoBter qf the Priton rather than to the ChayUUnfor the Re- 
formation qf Offender* ; and of purehoitng the Work qf 
those whom the Law ha$ condemned to Hard Lahowr as a 
Punishment, by allowing them to spend a Portion qf their 
Earnings during their Imprisonment. By Geoige Holford, 
£aq. M. P. Rivinj^n. 183 L 

3. Gumey on Prisons. ConnUble and Co. 1819. 

S. Report qf Society for bettering the Condition qf Prisons. 
Beiuley. 1830. 

There are, in every county in England, large pub- 
lic schools, maintained at the expense of the county, 
for the encouragement of profligacy and vice, and lor 
providing a proper succession of housebreakers, prof- 
uffates, and thieves. They are schools, too, conduct- 
M without the smallest degree of partialitr or favour; 
there being no man (however mean his birth, or ob- 
scure his situation,) who may not easily procure ad- 
mission to them. The moment any young person 
evinces the slightest propensity for these pursuits, he 
is provided with food, clothing, and lodging ; and put 
to nis studies under the most accomplished thieves 
and cut-throats tho county can supply. There is not, 
to be sure, a formal arrangement or lectures, after the 
manner of our universities ; but the petty larcenous 
strippling, being left destitute of every species of em- 
ployment, and locked up with accotnphshcd villains 
as idle as himself, listens to their pleasant narrative 
of successful crimes, and pants for the hour of free- 
dom, that he may begin the same bold and interesting 
career. 

This is a perfectly true picture of the prison estab- 
lishments of many counties in Kngland, and was so, 
till very lately, of almost all ; and the eficcts so com- 
pletely answered the design, that in the year 1818, 
there were committed to the jails of the United King- 
dom more than one hundred and seven thousand per- 
sons !* a number supposed to be greater than that of 
all the commitments m the other kingdoms of Europe 
put together. 

The bodily treatment of prisoners has been Really 
improved smce the time of Howard. There is still, 
however, much to do ; and the attention of good oncl 
humane people has been lately called to their state of 
moral discipline. 

It is inconceivable to what a spirit of party this has 
given birth v— all the fat and sleek people,— the enjoy- 
ers, — ^the mumpsimus, and ^ well as we are ' people, 
are perfectly outrageous at being compelled to do their 
duty : and to sacrim^e time and money to the lower or- 
ders of mankind. Their first resource was, to deny all 
the facts which were brought forward for the purposes 
of amendment ; and the alderman's sarcasm of the 
Turkey carpet in jails was bandied f^om one hard- 
hearted and fat-witted gentleman to another : but the 
advocates of prison-improvement are men in earnest — 
not playing at religion, but of deep feeling, and of in- 
defatible industry in charitable pursuits. Mr. Buxton 
went hi company with men of the most irreproachable 
veracity ; and found, in the heart of the metropolis, 
and hi a prison of which the very Turkey carpet alder- 
man was an official visitor, scenes of horror, tilth, and 
cruelty, which would have disgraced even the Ulterior 
of a slave-ship. 

This dislike of innovation proceeds sometimes from 
the disgust excited by false humanity, canting hypoc- 
risy, and silly enthusiasm. It proceeds also from a 
stupid and indiscriminate horror of change, whethejr 
of evil for good, or good for evil. There is also much 
party spirit ui tnese matters. A good deal of these 
humane proiects and institutions orinnates from Dis- 
senters. The plunderers of the public, the jobbers, 
and those who sell themselves to some great man, 
who sells hunself la a greater, all scent from afar, the 
danger of political change— are sensible that the cor- 

* Report of PriwB Soctetx, xir. 



rection of one abuse may lead to that of another— 
feel uneasy at any visible operation of public spirit 
and justice—hate and tremble at a man who expoaes 
and rectifies abuses from a sense of duty — and tiiink, 
if such things are suffered to be, that their candle- 
ends and cheese-parings are no longer safe : and these 
sagacious persons, it must be said for them, are not 
very wrong in this feeling. Providence, which has de- 
nied to them all that is great and good, has given 
them a fine tact for the preservation of their plunder : 
their real enemy is the spirit of inquiry — ^the dislike 
of wrong— the love of right— and the courage and dil- 
igence which are the concomitants of these virtues^— 
When once this spirit is up, it maybe as well directed 
to one abuse as another. To say you must not torture 
a prisoner with bad air and bad rood, and to say jron 
must not tax me without my consent, or that of my 
representative, are both emanations of the same prin- 
ciple, occurring to the same sort of understanciing, 
congenial to the same disposition, published, protect- 
ed, and enforced by the same qualities. This it is that 
really excites the horror agamst Mrs. Fry, Mr. Gor- 
ney, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. Buxton. Alarmisu such as 
we have described have no particular wish thatprisoo* 
should be dirty, jailers cruel, or prisoners wretched ; 
they care little about such matters either way ; but all 
their malice and meanness are called up into action 
when they see secrets brought to light, and abuses 
giving way before the diffusion of intelligence, and the 
aroused feelings of justice and compassion. As forns, 
we have neither love of change, nor fear of it ; but a 
a love of what is just and wise, as far as we arc able 
to find it out. In this spirit we shall offer a few obser- 
vations upon prisons, and upon the publications before 
us. 

The new law should keep up the distinction between 
jails and houses of correction. One of each should 
exist in every county, either at a distance from each 
other, or in such a state of juxtaposition that they 
might be under the same governor. To the jail t^hould 
be committed all persons accused of capital offences, 
whose trials would come on at the Assizes : fo the 
house of correction, all offenders whose cases would be 
co^izable at the Quarter Sessions. Sentence of im- 
prisonment in the house of correction, after trial, 
should cary with it hard labour ; sentence of impris- 
onment in the jail, after trial, should imply an exemp* 
tion from compulsory labour. There should be no 
compulsory labour in jails — only in houses of correc- 
tion. In using the terms Jail and House of Correction, 
we shall always attend to these distinctions. Prison- 
ers for trial should not only not be compelled to labour, 
but they should have every iudulseuce shown to them 
compatible with safety. No chains— much better diet 
than they commonly have — all possible access to their 
friends and relations — and means of earning money if 
they choose it. The broad and obvious distinctkNi 
between prisoners before and after trial should con- 
stantly be attended to ; to violate it is gross tyrannj 
and cruelty. 

The jaiis for men and women should be so far sepn- 
mte<1, that nothing could be seen or heard from one to 
the other. Tbe men should be divided into two class- 
es : ]<f , those who are not yet tried ; 2d, those who are 
tried and convicted. The first clasa should be divided 
into those who are accused as misdemeanants and as 
felons ; and each of these into first misdcmeananto 
and second misdemeanants, men of better and worse 
character ; and the same with feluns. The second 
class should be divided into, Ut, persons condemned to 
death ; 2diy. persons condemneu for transportation : 
Scf^y, first class of confined, or men of the best char- 
acter under sentence of confinement ; 4thly, second 
confined, or men of worse character under sentence of 
confinement. To these are to be added separate jpJaces 
for king's evidence, bo3rs, lunatics, and placeafor tlie 
reception of prisoners, before they can be exainined 
and chLssed :— ^ chapel, hospital, yards, and woifc 
shops for such as are willing to work. 
The dassificaUons hi jaUs will then be as follows >- 
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Mmh^itn Trial Mm^fUrTriai. 

Uf Miademeanantt Sentenced to den tb . 

Id Ditto. Ditto tTansponnUon. 

M Felons. Ui Confined. 

9d Ditto. Sd Confined. 

OtUrDhMoiuinaJaa 
King*8 Eridence. 
Criminal Lunatics. 
BojB. 

Pnsonera on their first reception. 
And the same diTisioi*s for women. 

But there is a diTiston still more important than any 
of these ; and that is, a diTision into much smniler 
nombeisthan are gathered together in prison b : — 40. 
60, and even 70 and 80 felonsi are often placed togeth- 
er in one yard, and live together for months pr^^vious 
to iheir trial. Any classification of offence », wlu]« 
there is such a multitude living together of ooe cliui^ 
la ferfectly nugatory and ridiculous ; no character c(m 
eoeape from corruption and extreme rice in «ucb a 
sebooL The law ought to be peremptory agalDst the 
OMfinement of more than fifteen persons toj^eiher of 
Iftc same class. Unless some measure of this kind is 
Ksoited to, all reformations in prisons is imposaibif^.* 
A very mat, and a very neglected object in priwnft^ 
U diet. There ahoold be. hi every Jail and bmite oi 
correctioii, four sorts of diet ;— Isf, Bread and wot^r ^ 
jidlfi Common prison diet, to be settled by the uin^s- 
latet ; 3d/y. Best prison diet, to be settled by ditto -, 
M/Uy, Fkee diet, from which spirituous liquure ilUo- 
fether, and fermented liquors in excess, are excluded. 
All prisoners, before trial, should be allowed boat pri- 
MO diet, and be upon free diet if they could aiford it. 
Every sentence tor imprisonment should eipresHly 
mention to which diet the prisoner is confined ; tmd 
so other ^et should be, on any account, allowed to 
Aich prisoner after his sentence. Nothing can be ua 
freposterous, and criminally careless, as the way In 
arfaich persons confined upon sentence are suffered to 
ive in prison. Misdemeanants, who have money Ui 
iheir poiekets, may be seen in many of our priwtiv 
with Inh, buttered Teal, rump steaks, and everv olber 
cind of humry ; and as the practice prevails oi aJJow. 
ing them to purchase a pint of ale each, the rich pri- 
soner purchases many pints of ale in the namts of bjs 
poorer brethren, ana drinks them himself. A jail 
siMKild be a jteoe of punishment, from which tneti re* 
coil with horror— a place of real suffering, painrul to 
tho memory, terrible to the imagination ; but it' men 
can lire idiiy, and live luxuriously, in a clean ^ wgIJ- 
aired, well^vrarmed, spacious habitation, is it any win- 
der that they set the law at defiance, and brave ibat 
masistimte who restores them to their former luxtirj 
ana ease 7 There are a set of men well known to jail* 
en, called F citf y - m fn, who are constantly returning 
to jiail. and who may be said to spend the greater part 
ot thor lile there^--4ip to the time when Ihcy are 



Mimmim ^ Swidmct UJtm Ufort Bdtd Cvmmittm tm QnitU' 
«Ma. WuxulM Bassr, K—ptr e/ fA« Ntw CtwrkmutS 
P rimm * Have von many pri*one» thst return Ui you on 
re-eonuDitmeat r A vaat number ; some of then u« fiv- 
qaenthr dIadMfged in the morning, and I have tbttn bock 
SfSin m the evening : or they have been dinchaiKex^ In ih« 
•venlBfTi and I have had tluan back in the morning/ — Evi- 
rfMM H^tts Committtt qftk€ Hotm qf Ctmmotu in 1619, 
P.ST8. 

• FaAMcn ConsT, Eaq., Chairman t^Aa MiiSmtx ^uvrttr 
.tctftofu^'Has that opinion been confinned by any cDntluct 
vou have obaerved in prisonen that have come beiore yon 
for trial ? I only Jud«re from the opoosite tiling, th« t, g^ Inr 
mtoa place where they can be idle, and wdl protected 
fhfm any inconvenience* of the weather, and other WAn^^ 
that poverty i« open to, they are not amended at pU ; tV\rj 
I at it Rocpiently, and desire to go to the Hoofo o r Cor- 
Onoe or twice, in the eany part of the winter, 
I aending a prisoner for two months, he bin ju<](i?il 

ber he conla not atay longer, or wonn to that fifevU 

It la an insutting wa^ of saying th^ like W^JSvidtnct ^- 



Jbra tka OammUUe aflka Bamm ^f i 
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* We should much prefer solitary imprisonment ; but are 
at pi ea eo t speaking of the rqguladona in Jails where Uist 
■ysbm is excluded. 



The fact is, that a thief is a very dainty ffentleman. 
MqIm porta eiio dUabwUur, He doea not rob to lead n 
life of mortification and aelf-deniaL The difficulty of 
contrc^Uing his appetites, in all probability, first led 
bini to expenses, which made him a thief to soppoit 
them. Having lost chancter, and become desperatOi 
he o:rdera crab and lobster and veal cutlets at a public 
hofii^j while a poor labourer is refreshing himself with 
bread and cheese. The most vulnerable part of a 
thief ii his belly; and there is nothing he feels more 
bitterly in conmement than a long course of water- 
gruel and flour-puddings. It is a mere mockery of 
puniALment to say, that such a man shall spendT hia 
muiiey in luxurious viands, and sit down to dinner with 
r^^ttors on his feet, and fried pork in his stomach. 

Heht action to diet in prisons is stiU more necessary. 
when it is remembered that it is impossible to avoid 
maki^i^ a prison, m some respects, more eligible than 
ibe hciiiie of a culprit. It ia almost always more spa- 
cious^ cleaner, better ventilated, better warmed. All 
these advantages are inevitable on the side of the prip 
son. The means, therefore, that remain of making a 
priion a disagreeable place, are not to be neglected ; 
and of these, none are more powerful than the r«pila- 
tion of diet. If this is neglected, the meaning ofsen^ 
t^cJng a man to prison wOl be this and it hu better 



be put in these words— 
*Pris 



m a houselarger, better, better aired, and warmei 
than VQur own, in company with 20 or 30 young per 
»oni in as good health and spirits as yourself. Yon 



soner at the bar, you are fairly convictod, by n 
jury of your country, of having feloniously stolen two 
pigs, the property of Stephen Muck, farmer. The 
court havmg taken into considention the frequency 
and enormity of this offence, and the necessity of re- 
itmiiiing it with the utmost severity of punishment, do 
order mm w^udge that you be connned for six months 
house larger, better, better airedj^ and warmer 

ir- 
_ ^ on 

need do no work, and you may have' any thing for 
breakln^it, dinner, and supper you can buy. In pass- 
ins Ibis sentence, the court hope that your example 
wul be a warning to others; and that evil-disposed 
perpons will pereeive, from your suffering, that the 
Jaws of their country are not to be broken with impu- 
nity/ 

A a the diet, according to our plan, is always to be 
a part of the sentence, a judge will^ of course, conai- 
der tbe oature of the off*ence for which the prisoner is 
comnul ted, as well as the quality of the prisoner : and 
vi^ have before stated, that all prisoners, before trial, 
should be upon the best prison diet, and unrestricted 
as to what they could purchase, always avoiding in- 
tempernnce. 

Tbcfo gradationa o^diet bebg fixed in all prisons, 
and these defoitions of Jail and House of Correctioii 
being adhered to, the punishment of imprisonment 
may be apportioned with the greatest nicety, either 
by the statute, or at the discretion of the judge, if 
the law chooses to give him that discretion. There 
will be— 

Imy)risonment for difl*erent degress of time. 

Imprisonment solitary, or in company, or ia 
(farkneiis. 

In jails without labour. 

In houses of correction with labour. 

Imprisonment with diet on bread and water. 

Imprisonment with common prison diet. 

Imprisonment with best prison diet. 

Imprisonment with free diet. 
Evi'ry sentence of the judge should state diet, as 
well BE light or darkness, time, place, solitude, society, 
iabout or ease ; and we are stronsly of opinion, that 
the punishment in prisons should be sharp and short. 
Wc wriuld, in most cases^ ^ive as much of solitary 
coubnenient as would not mjure men's minds, and as 
much bread and water diet as would not injure their 
bodies. A return to prison should be contemplated 
vith horroi^-horror, not excited by the ancient filth, 
disrsj^p^ and extortion of jails ; but by calm, well-re- 
giiiat<!d, well-watched austerity— by the gloom and 
sorbic^ii wisely and intentionally thrown over such an 
abode. Six weeks of such sort of imprisonment would 
be mut'h more efficacious than aa many monlha of v^\b| 
company and ^eil co^Va. 
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It appears by the Times newspaper of the 24tb 
of June, 1821, tnat two persons, a man and his wiff , 
were committed at the Surrey Sessions for tliree 

Sars. If this county jail is bad, to throe years ot' 
ieness and good livmg — if it is a manufacturing jalL 
to three years of reguhir labour, moderate living, aivd 
accumulated gains. They are committed principaity 
for a warning to others, partly for their ou-n trooi]. 
Would not these ends have been much more eflectu. 
ally answered, if they had been committed, for nine? 
months, to solitary cells, upon bread and water ; tiie 
first and last month in dark cells ? If this is too sc- 
▼ere, then lessen the duration still more, and give 
them more light days and fewer dark ones; but we 
are convinced the whole good sought may be better 
obtained in much shorter periods than are now resort- 
ed to. 

For the purpose of making jails disagreeable, the" 
prisoners should remain perfectly alone all night, if U 
Is not thought proper to render their confinement eii* 
tirely solitary during the whole period of their im- 
prisonment. Prisoners dislike this — and therefore 
It should be done ; it would make their residence in 
jails more disagreeable, and render them unwilling xa 
return there. At present, eight or ten women sleep 
in a room with a good fire, pass the night in sound 
sleep or pleasant conversation ; and this is called con^ 
finement in a prison. A prison is a place where men, 
after trial ana sentence, should be made unhappy b;^ 
public lawful enactments, not so severe as to mjur'e 
the soundness of mind or body. If this is not dont-, 
prisons are a mere invitation to the lower classes to 
wade, through felony and larceny, to better accom- 
modations than they can procure at home. And here, 
as it appears to us, is the mistake of the many excel- 
lent men who busy themselves (and wisely and hn^ 
manely busy themselves) about prisons. Their fir^t 
object seems to be the reformation of the prisoner:^ ^ 
not the reformation of the public ; whereas the fir^i 
object should be, the discomfort and discontent of 
their prisoners; that they should become a warning, 
feel unhapny, and resolve never to act so again as to 
put themselves in the same predicament ; and then a& 
much reformation as is compatible with this the better. 
If a man says to himself, this prison is a comfortabJe 
place, while he says to the chaplain or the visitor thnt 
ne will come there no more, we confess we have no 
great confidence in his public declaration ; but if he 
says, < this is a place of misery and sorrow, you shall 
not catch me here again,' there is reason to believe he 
will be as good as his word ; and he then becomes 
(which is of much more consequence than his own 
reformation) a warning to others. Uence it is we 
object to that sjpectacle of order and decorum— car* 
pentcrs in one shop, tailors in 'another, weavers in a 
third, sitting down to a meal by ring of bell, and re- 
ceiving a regular portion of their earnings. We ar^ 
afraid it is better than real life on the other side of \h^ 
wall, or so very little worse that nobody will have aii y 
fear to encounter it. In Bury jail, which is consider- 
ed as a patteru jail, the prisoners under a sentence m 
confinement are allowed to spend their weekly earn- 
intcs (two, three, and four shillings per week) in fish, 
tobacco, and vegetables : so states the jailer in hi? 
examination before the House of Commons — and v-'< 
have no doubt it is well meant ; but is it punislmieni i 
We were more struck, in reading the evidence of t^if 
jail comniitree before the House of Commons, wi!]i 
the opinions of the jailer of the Devizes jail, and wi^li 
the practice of the magistrates who superintend it.* 

*Mr. T. Brcttow, Q^vemor of the Oaol at Derizes.—Dot-- 
thU confinement in solitude make piisoners more adv«t ■>■ 
to return to prison ? I think it does. — Doe* it make a stro n-i 
imi>re«4ion upon them? I have no doubt of it.— Does jt 
malce them more ot>edient and orderly while in gaol ? I 
have no doubt it doe*.— Do you con>»idcT it the most effects ^ 
al punishment you can make use of? I do.— Do yrjii 
think it has a greater effect upon the minds of prisoner - 
than any apprehensions of iienonal punii«hment ? I havf; 
no doubt of it— Have you any dark cells for the punislv- 

* The Wincherter and Devizes jails aerm to us to be con- 
iMted upon better principles than any other, thou^ ereia 
hmff Mie bxnometnt what jails should be. 



nient of refractory prisoners ? I have.— Do yon Had It 
n(*L:es»ary occsMonally to use them ? Very seldom. — Have 
Vini, in any instance, oeen obiiged to use the dark ceU, in 
tise c*8e or the same prisoner, twice ? Only on one occa- 
^Uiii, I think.— What length of time is necessary to confine 
B refractory prisoner to bring him to his senses ? Leas than 
une day.— Do you think it essential, for the purpose of 
k^iping up the discii>Iine of the prison, that you should 
hiiv e it in your power to have recourse to the i«inLihment 
<4 dark cells ? I do ; I consider punishment in a dark cell 
i'tt one day, has a greater elfect upon a orisoner than to 
keep him on bread and water for a month.'- fvt^aiec *•- 
fort Hu Committee of the Htnue of Commont m 1819, p 349. 

The evidence of the governor of Gloucester jail is to 
the same e£feet. 

* Mr. Thomas CtitinifOHAM, Keeper of the ' OUmeetier 
G^tA.— Do you attribute the want of those certificates en- 
Urely to the neslect of enforcing the means of f<oIitary con- 
^in<.ment ? I do moi»t certainly. Sometimes, where a cer- 
LifUate has hot been uranted, and a prisoner has brought a 
tH itliicate of good behaviour for one year. Sir George and 
L he committee ordered one pound or a guinea from the 
< Jmrity.— Does that arise from your apprehension that the 
].ri-oners have not been equallv reformed, or only fTom the 
wa Eit of the means of asfcertaining such reformation ? It is 
Un- want of not knowing ; and wc cannot ascertain it, ftom 
I h e jr working in numbers.- They may be reformed ? Y», 
but we have not the means or ascertaining it There is one 
thing I do which is not provided for by the rulea^aad 
H Inch is the only thing in which I deviate from the rules. 
When a man is committed for a month, I never Kive him 
^uy work ; he sits in solitude, and walks in the yard by him- 
^fiU for sir ; he has no other food but his bread and water, 
f scept twice a week a pint of jVeas soup. I never knc waa 
hi-^iance of a man coming in a second time, who had been 
cuiiimitted for a month. I have done that for these seven- 
t^e n or eighteen years.- What has been the result ? Th^ 
dread so mudi cominff in again. If a man is co mmi tted 
f ]r nix weeks, we give nim work. — Do you apprehend that 
^^litary confinement for a month, without emitloyment, is 
ilie most beneflciid means of working reform ? I conceive 
ii H. — Can it ojierate as the means of reform, any more 
than it operates as a system of punishment? It is only for 
»iiiitU offences they commit for a month.— Would not the 
Aniiie efl'ect be produced by corporal punishment ? Corpo- 
FA I punishment may be absolutely necessary •ometlmes; 
bull do not think corporal punishment would reform them 
^j much as solitary confinement — Would not severe cor- 
I'orsl puni)«hment have the same effect? No, it would 
lis rden them more than anything else. — Do you think bcn- 
vB I is derived from the opportunity of reflection atforded 
bv solitary confinement? Yes.- And very low diet a&to i 
\'t*.*^Evideuee befbre the Commtttee qf the Heuee ef C^m- 
fluM m 1819, p. 391. 

We must quote also the the evidence of the goTer- 
nor of Horsley jail. 

' Mr. William Stokxs, Qwemor of the Bouee ef C&rrec- 
li»n at HorgUf^—Do you olwcrve any difference in tbecoadnct 
ofi»risoners who are eraployMi, nnd those who havs noeas- 
(iliivmeut? Yes, a good deal; I look upon it, ftom whol 
ju>lirment I can fo m, and 1 have lieen a long while in it, that 
\o lake a prisoner ond discipline him necording to tlie rajea as 
vhc law allows, and if he have no work, that that man gpm 
I h ri)ugli more punikhtnent in oiio mouth, than a man who is 
riaj]»lovo<l and recoivcs a ixirtiou of his labour three montluf 
LiijT iitfll I should like to havR employment, becaosa a freat 
13 Lifiiber of times I took m«»u away who have Iwmi m the habit 
af r^aruiiig sixpence a-wenk to buy n loaf, and put tlwm in soli- 
uiry coufiiiem4*nt ; and the punikhnieat is a great deal more 
H-itiiout work.— Whirh of the priKOiiors, thoee that have lieea 
PTEi ployed, or thoM> unnmploypd, do you think would go oat of 
Uif. pr'iKon tli^ t>fftt«>r ninu 1 I think, that let me have a prison- 
cT^ nnd I nev«»r treat any oue with xevority, ajiy Airtber than 
t^i.LC thny should he olu'diciit, au«l to Int thorn soe that I will do 
rii> duty, I have n'aton to btUievr, thut, if a pri«ouer is commit- 
tr'l under ray care, or any other man*i« cnr«>, to a house of cor* 
TM, lion, and he htu« to go under the diMrinline of the law, if he 
III for the value of a month or six ^teuks, that a man is iu a 
i; r at deal bettor stato than though lie i>tuy* for six months ; Im 
H'^iM hardened by lioing iu so lon^, from oue month to auotiier. 
— Vou are speaking now of solitude witliout labour; doyos 
[In Ilk he W3uld go out l>ettMr if he had hnen employed dnrinf 
ihi" month vou speak of I No, nor half; because I never task 
tlu^M people, nn order that thoy should not say I force them to 
eJo more than they are able, that they should not slight it ; ftr 
if t^iey perform anything in the bounds of reason, I never iad 
fiLult with them. The prisoner who is employed, hia tisM 
r^iMies smooth and com ortable, and he has a proportion of Us 
fLiriiings, and he can buy additional diet; but if he has as 
li^ioiu-, sjkI kept under the discipline of the prison, it is a 
tjfht piece of poniahneat to go throufh«— Which of the tvo 
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lSSZni?fft"!^^ ^fi'^S!! i^^^^ry !;«»>»*«• I ^ entered with horror, ind quitted with etmeit rMO. 

plmed Bccoiiing to a^Vule. of thepri.on. mud hmxt no kbour. ' "nP'**".©"* "» »hort, ol the evil which breaks out mlO 
thai OM mouth wUl do more than lix ; I am certain, that a Perpetual warning and exhortation to others. This 
mui who is kept hero without labour once, will not be very ' ^^^^ P^int efl'ected, all other reformation must do the 
iwadrto come here again.'— £euf«iu« b^ore the Onmittet of greatest good. 
CM Umut ^f CoflMMM, pp. 396, 399. There are some very sensible observations upon this 



Mr. Gamey and Mr. Buxton both lay a great stress 
upon the ijuiet and content of priHOuers, upon their 
subordination and the absence ot aU plans of escape ; 
but, where the hapoincfrs of prisoners is so much con- 
■ulted, we should be much more apprehensive of a 



very sensible observations upon ( 
point in Mr. Holford's book, who upon the whole has, 
we think, best treated the subject of prisons, and best 
understands them. 

' Id fornier timet, men were deterred from punuini; the road 
that led to a prison, by the apnrelieniuon of eucountrring there 



■uiiea, we snoma oe mucn more apprehensive of a , *n"i<^<oapriM>n,by theapnreheniuonofeucountrringthere 
conspiracy to break into, than to break out of, prison. <*'**«*p ""d hunger, of being loaded with heavy irons, and of 
The mob outside may, indeed, envy Ihe wicked ones "'"V""*"? witbout clothe* to cover them, or a bed to lie on ; 
within : hut thi^ felmi wlm h:.« Iprt /twirl...*. « -««M ^.^ *»»^e '•<»• «» ■»«" than what ju.tice required in relieving 



within ; but the felon who has' left, perliaps, a scolds 
ing wife, a battered cottage,-and six starving cliildren, 
has no disoosition to escape from regularity, sufficient 
ibodp employment which saves him money, warmth, 
ventilation, cleanliness, and civil treatuieut. These 
symptoms, upon which these respectable and excellent 
men lay so much stress, are by no means proofs to us 
that prisons are placed upon the best possible footing. 
The governor of Bury jail, as well as Mr. Gumey, 
insist much upon the few prisoners who return to the 
jbU a second time, the manufacturing skill which they 
acquire there, and the com])lete reformation of man- 
nera, for which the prisoner has afterwards tlionked 
him the governor. But this is not the real criterion 
of the excellence of a jail, nor the principal reason 
why jails were instituted. The great point is, not the 
mrenge recurrence of the some prisoners : but the 
nncity or fluency of commitments, upon the whole. 
lou mar make a jail such an admirable place of odu- 
cation, that it may cease to be infamous to go Uiere. 
Mr. Holford tells us (aud a very curious anecdote it 
is), that parents actually accuse their children falsely 
of crimes, in order to get them into the Philanthropic 
Charity! and that it is consequently a rule with the 
gDreraoiB of that Charity never to receive a child up- 
on the accusation of the parents alone. But it is quite 
obrkras what the next step will be, if the parents 
cannot get their children m by fibbing. They will 
take good care that the child is really qualified for the 
Philanthropic, by impelling liim to tliose crimes which 
an the passport to so good an education. 

*Ii; oa the coatrary, the offender ia to be punished annplv 
bj boing pineed in a priaon, where he i« to be well lodged, 
well cMMd, and well fe<l, to be inatructed in reading and 
writiaf , to raoaive a moral ami religi(iu!i education, and to be 
bvsaght ap to a irado; and if this priaon b to be within the 
nneh of the pwenta, ao that they may occaaionally visit their 
duU, aad have the Mtia&ction of knowing, ft-um time to time, 



ttat all these advantages are conferred ui>on him, ami that he 

> ao hardshipa, althouah the eonllnement and the 

disoipliBe of the priM« may be irluome to the bov ; ^ct the 

" I on having got 



fa saposed to ■ 



nipa, althouah the eonllnement and the 
I may be irluome to the bov ; vet the 
paraats any be apt to e«»gratu]ate thenwclvea on having got 
aisieff tfarir hsaos into so good a berth, and may be considered 
kjr ather paraata aa having drawn a prize in the lottery of 
kanaa lim by their sou's couviction. This reasoning is not 
thaoralkal, but la founded in some degree upon experience. 
Thaw who have been in the habit of attending the committee 
«f An Philaalhropic Society know, that parents have often ac- 
casad tkeir chiktrea of crimes fhliiely, or have exaggerated 
Ihair laal o fc acea, for the sake of inducing that society to 
tska tlM>»| and ao frequent has been thia practice, that it is a 
rata with thoaa who manage thut inntitution, never to receive 
aa object apoa the represeiltution of xu parents, unless sup- 
poftcd bj other strong teMtimony.'~Ab(/br< pp. 44,45. 

It is ipiita ohrious that, if men were to appear again, 
■is raooths after they were hanged, handsomer, richer, 
and more plump than before execution, the gallows 
would cease to be an object of terror. But here are 
men who come out of jad, and say, '< Look at us, — 
we can read and write ^ we can make baskets and 
shoes, and we went in ignorant of every thing : and 
we have learnt to do without strong liquors, and have 
a? longer any objection to work ; and we did work in 
the jmil, and have saved money, and here it is.'^ 
What ts there of terror and detriment in all this ? and 
how are crimes to be lessened if they are thus re- 
warded f Of schools there cannot be too many. Fe- 
aftentlarles. in tie hands of wise men, may oe ren- 
dered excellent institutkms ; but a prison must be a 
\ place of sorrow snd wailing ; which should 



im euilty of no exaggeration in thus describfaig a 
:ted upon the principles now coming into f ' 



Justice required in relieving 
the inmates of a prison IWnb these hardships ; but there is no 
reason that they should be fVeed from the fear of all other suf- 
ferings and privations. And I hope that Uiose whose dutv it is 
to tiike up the coiiaideration of these subjects, will see, that in 
Penitentiaries, offenders should be subjected to separate con- 
finement, accompanied by such work as may be found consis- 
tent with that system of imprisonment ; that in jails or houaes 
of correction, they should perform that kind of labour which 
the law has efgoiced ; and that, in prisons of both descriptions, 
instead of being allowed to cater for themselves, they shouhl 
be sustained by such fooil as the rules and regulalkms of the 
ekiablishmeut should have provided for them; in short, that 
prisons idiould be considered w places of puninhment, and not 
MS scenes of cheerfol industry, where a compromise must be 
miwle w ith the prifoner's appetite to make him do the common 
work of a journey uun or manufacturer, and the labours of 
the spinning-wheel and the loom must be alluviatiNl by indul- 
gence.'* 

This is good sound sense ; and it is a pity that it is 
preceded by tlie usual nonsense about < the tide of blot- 
phemy and tedition.* If Mr. Holford is on observer of 
tides and currents, whence comes it that he observes 
only those which set one way ? Whence comes it 
that he says nothing of the tides of canting and liypo* 
crisy, which arc flowing with such ropiditv ?— -of ab- 
ject political baseness and sycophancy — or the dispo- 
sition so prevalent among Englishmen, to sell their 
conscience and their country to the Marquis ot Lon- 
donderry for a living for the second son — or a silk gown 
for the nephew— or for a frigate for my brother the 



• *ThatIi 
prison conducted 

will be evitlent to any person who will turn to the latter part 
of the article, " Peniteutiary, Millbank,** in Mr. Buxton's 
Book on Prisons. He thtre states what passed in conversa- 
tion between himself and the governor of Bury jail, (which 
lail, by the bye, he praises as one of the three best prisons ho 
has ever seen, and strongly recommends to our imitation at 
M iUbanky. Having observed, that the governor of Bury jail 
had mentioned his having counted 34 spinning-wheeb in foil 
activity when he left that jail at 5 o'clock in the morning on 
the prece<ling day, Mr. Buxton proceeds as follows: — "Aller 
he had seen the Millbank Penitentiary, I asked him what 
would l»e the consequence, if the regulations there used were 
adopted by hlml** ** The consequence would tw," ho replied, 
** that every wheel would be stopped." Mr. Buxton then adda, 
** I wouM not be considered as supposing that the prisoners 
will alloffether refose to work at Millbank— they will work 
during tne stated hours , but the present incentive being want- 
ing, the labour will, I apprehend, be languid and desultory." 
1 shall not, on my port, undertake to say that they will do as 
much work as wUl be done in those prisons in which work ia 
the primary object : hut, besides the encouragement of the 
portion of earnings laid up for them, they know that diligence 
IS among the qualities that will recommend them to the mercy 
of the crown, and that the want of it is, by the rules and regu- 
lations of the prison, an oflbnce to be punished. The governor 
of Bury jail, who is a wtry Intelligent man, must have spoken 
hastily, In his eafemess to support his own system, and did 
not, 1 conceive, ^e himself credit for as much power and au- 
thority in his prison as he really possesses, it is not to be 
wondered at, that the keepers of prisons should like the new 
system: there is leas trouble in the care of a manufoctorv thaa 
in that of a jail { but I am surprised to find that so mucli reli- 
ance is phKed in argument on the ileclaration of some of theae 
oflk^ra, that the prisooera are quieter where their work ia ea- 
couraged, by alk>wing them to spend a portkm of their eara- 
ings. It may aaturally be expected, that oflbndera will be 
least discontented, and consequenUy least turbuleot, where 
their punishnmnt la lightest, or where, to uae Mr. Buxton's owa 
words, '*by makiag labour productive of comfort or convaa 
ience, yon do much towards rendering it agreeable}" bat 
must be permitted te doubt, whether theaa are the prisoas of 
which maa viU Ufa ia BMMt dead.'-^li^^rd; pp. 78-aO 
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CiptiJnf How eomet oar loyal careerist to forget all 
these sorts of tides ? 

There is a great coiiAisioii, as the law now stands, 
in the goTemment of jails. The justices are empow- 
ered, by sereral statutes, to make subordinate regula- 
tions for the government of thejails ; and the sheriff 
•npersedes those regulations, llieir respective juris- 
dictions and powers should be clearly arranged. 

The female prisoners should be under the care of a 
matron, with proper assistants. Where this is not 
the case^ the female part of the prison is often a mere 
brothel lor the turnkeys. Can any thing be so repug- 
nant to all ideas of reformation, as a male turnkey 
▼isiting a solitary female prisoner 7 Surely, women 
ean take care of womenas efiectuallyas men can take 
eare of men ; or, at least, women can do so properly, 
assisted by men. This want of a matron is a very 
scandalous and immoral neglect in any prison sjrstem. 

The presence of female visitors, and mstructors for 
the womeoj is so obviously advantageous and proper, 
that the oner of formiag such an institution must be 
gladly and thankfully received by any body of magis- 
trates. That they should feel any iealousy of such 
interference, is too absurd a supposition to be made or 
agreed upon. Such interference may not effect all 
that zealous people suppose it will effect ; but, if it 
does any gooa. it had better be. 

Irons shoula never be put upon prisoners before 
trial ; after trial, we cannot object to the humiliation 
and disgrace which irons and a particoloured prison 
dress occasion. Let them be a part of solitary con- 
finement, and let the words < Solitary Ck>nfiuement,' 
in the sentence, imply permission to use them. The 
judge then knows what he inflicts. 

We object to the office of prison inspector, for rea- 
sons so very obviouSj^that it is scarcely necessary to 
enumerate them. The prison inspector woul^ of 
course, have a good salary; that in England is never 
omitted. It is equally matter of course that he would 
be taken from among treasury retainers ; and that he 
never would look at a prison. Every sort of attention 
should be paid to the religious instruction of these 
nnhappy people ; but the poor chaplain should be 
paid a httle better ;— every possible duty is expected 
irom him— and ho has one hundred per annum. 

Whatever money is given to prisoners, should be 
lodged with the governor for their benefit, to be ap- 
plied as the visitmg magistrates point out— no other 
donations should be allowed or accepted. 

If voluntary work before trial^ or compulsory work 
after trial, is the system of a prison, there should be 
a task-master ; sua it should b« remembered, that the 
principal object is not profit. 

Wardsmen, selected; in each yard among the best 
of the prisoners, are very serWceable. If prisoners 
work, they should work in silence. At all times, the 
restrictions upon seeing friends should be very severe ; 
and no food should be sent from friends. 

Our general system then is— that a prison should be 
a place of real punishment ; but of known, enacted, 
measurable, and measured punishment. A prisoner 
(not for assault, or refusing to pay parish dues, but a 
bad felonipus prisoner^ , should pass a part of his three 
months in complete darkness ; the rest in complete 
solitude, perhaps in complete idleness, (for solitary 
Idleness leads to repentance, idleness m company to 
vice). He should be exempted from cold, be kept 
perfectly clean, have food sufficient to prevent hunger 
or illness, wear the prison dress and moderate irons, 
have no communication with any body but the officers 
of the prison and the magistrates, and remain other- 
wise in the most perfect solitude. We strongly sus- 
pect this is the way in which a bad man is to be made 
aflrsid of prisons ; nor do we think that he would be 
less inclined to receive moral and religions instruction, 
than any one of seven or eight carpenters in iaU, 
working at a common bench, receiving a part of their 
eamhigs. and allowed to purchase with them the deli- 
cades of the season. If tliis system Is not resorted to 
tko next best system is severe work, ordinary diat, 
BD indulgences, and as mnch seckisioii and solinide as 
m compatible with work}— always remadriag, that 
pMieet nnity of mfaid lad body ■!• to ba pvemvad. 
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I To this system of severity in Jails there Sa Iwt obi 
objectian. The present duration of punishmenU was 
\ calculated for prisons conducted imonvery different 
principles ;— and if the discipline or prisons was ren- 
dered more strict, we are not sure that the duration of 
imprisonment would then be quite atrocious and dis- 
proportioned. There is a very great disposition^ both 
m judges and magistrates to increase the duraUon of 
imprisonment ; aid if that is done, it will be dreadfhl 
cruelty to increase the bitterness as well as Uie time. 
We should think, for mstance, six months' s<ditaiy 
imprisonment to be a punishment of dreadful severity; 
but we find, from the House of Commons' report, that 
prisoners are sometimes committed by county magi- 
strates for two years* of solitary connnement. And 
so it may be doubted, v^ether it is not better to wrap 
up the rod in fiannel, and make it a playthiD|[, as it 
really now is, tlian to show how it may be wielded 
with effectual severity. For the pupil, instead of giv- 
ing one or two stripes, will whip iiis ]Mitient to death. 
But if this abuse were guarded against, the real way 
to improve would be, now we have made our prisoas 
healthy and airy, to make them odious and austere- 
engines of pmushment, and objects of terror. 

In this age of charity and of prison improvement, 
there is one aid to pnsoners which appears to be 
v^olly overlooked ; and that is, the means of regula- 
ting their defence, and providing them witnesses fiir 
their trial. A man is tned for murder, or for hoase> 
breaking, or robbery, without a jingle shilUng in his 
pocket. The nonsensical and capncious institntioBS 
of the Elnglish law prevent him fh>m engagins c 
to speak in his defence, if he had the wealth of C 
but ne has no money to employ even an attorney, or 
to procure a single witness, or to take out a sntoiB- 
na. The judge, we are told, is his counsel ; — this is 
sufficiently absurd ; but it is not pretended that the 
is his witness. He solemnly declares that he 
three or four witnesses who could give a oon> 
pletely different colour to the transaction ; but they 
are sixty or seventy miles distant, worlmig for their 
daily bread, and have no money tor such a joomey, 
nor for the expense of a residence of some days m 
an assize town. They do not know even the time 
of the assize, nor the modes of tendering their evi- 
dence if they should come. When everything te to 
well marshalled against him on the opposite side, 
it would be singular if an innocent man, with such 
an absence of all means of defending himselfy should 
not occasionally be hanged or transported: and ac- 
cordingly we believe that such things have happened-t 
Let any man, immediately previous to the aanzes vi- 
sit the prisoners for trial, and see the many wretches 
who are to answer to the most serious accusations, 
without one penny to defend themselves. If it ap- 
peared probaole, upon inquiry, that these poor orsa- 
tures had important evidence which they could not 
bring into court for want of money, woidd it not be a 
wise application of compassionate funds, to give them 
this fair chance of establishing their tamooeiice f It 
seems to us no badySnole of the pious laboon of tlhooe 
who guard the poor from ill treatment during thsir 
imprisonment, to take care that they arc not m^jwlly 
hanged at the expiration of the term. 

* Home of ConmionB' Report, 355. 

tFrom the Cronwell AdveitiMr it appears, Ihsl Jels 
Brien, rnUmg Captabi Wheeler, waa found gv^ ef BMvte SI 
the late aMiaee for the eoiuty of Waterftrd. Pisvisi Is Hi 
ezeeatioo he laade ttn fd^lowinf coafonuu^— 

* I now afain moat ■oleoinl v aver, in the prssrwjs of thil 
God by whomi will loon be j vdfed, and who aeee ths saereti 
of my heart, that only three, ris. Morgan Briea* PSirkk 
Brian, and my anfortunate aeli; oommitted the horriUs crlsw 
ofmnrder and biimin| at Ballyg arron, and the fow Bn#Hls* 
I who have bMore nifhred for them, w«n ant hi *• 
deme aeeeenry to them. I have baea the cmms Ibr 
which they have ianoeantly raflbred death. I have uualiilBi 
adeathofjastfeewilh them and the only and leart rariHs- 
tioB I can SMke them la, thna pobUJy, aoleoudy, sad wtt 
death befor s^y eyee, to aeq«.t their memory of any fsBt is 
theerimeeibrwUehl deaenredlyeaflrerniCFM&UUyM, 
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PRISONS. (Eboqvkoh RETmr, 182S.) 
1. Tke Ttird JUpert •f the Cemmittee of Ike S^detf for the 



Mi t/PrinM Di9cipliu«, and/or tke Atjlnmmti^u 
•fJurtmiU Ofenden. Lonilon, IflQl. 
S. Rewtmrkt mpon Priam DiacipKue, 4rc^ ifc^ in m Letter md- 
dreeeed U tke Lord Lieutemmmt mnd Magutrmtee of tke 
Crnmmtg^fEeetx, By C C. WMtern, Eaq^ M. P. ' ' 



There nerer wmt a society calculated, upon the 
whole, to do more good than the Society for the Im- 
proTement of Prison Disciuline ; and, hitherto, it has 
been couductod witli equal energy and prudence. If 
now, or hereafter, therefore, we make any criticisms 
on tneir proceedings, these must not be ascribed to 
any deficiency of good will or respect. We may dLP* 
fer from the society in the means— our ends, wo arc 
proud to say, are the same. 

In the improvement of prisons, they consider the 
small number of rtcommUnutUi as the great test of 
•melioration. Upon this subject we have ventured to 
differ from them m a late number ; and we see no rea- 
son to alter our opinion. It Is a mistake, and a very 
serious and fundamental mistake, to suppose that the 
principal object in jails is the reformation of the of- 
fender. The principal object undoubtedly is, to pre- 
Tent the repetition of the offence by the punishment 
of the offender ; an<L therefore, it is quite possible to 
conceive that the offender himself may be so kindly, 
aently, and acreeably led to reformatUm, by the ef^ 
fortt of Kood and amiable persons, that the effect of 
the ponianment may be destroyed, at the same time 
that the punished may be improved. A prison may 
lose its terror and discredit, thoush the prisoner may 
xetniii from i: a better scholar, a better artificer, and 
m better man. The real and only test, in short, of a 
sood prison mtem is, the dimmution of offences by 
the terror of the punishment. If it can be shown 
that, hi proportion as attention and expense have been 
onploTM Qpon the improvement of prisons, the num- 
ber of commitments has been diminished^— this in- 
deed would be a convinchig proof that such care and 
attention were well employed. But the very reverse 
Is the case ; the number of commitments witnin these 
last ten yean having nearly doubled all over £ng- 
knd. 

The foUowtog are stated to be the committals in 
Norfolk coonty gaol. From 1796 to 1815, the number 
avenged aboat sa 
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In StafibidsfaiK. the commitments have gradually 
ennaed tnm 196 in 1816, to 443 in 1830— though the 



Jafl has been built since Howard's time, at an expense 
of SOpOOOr^Rtporf, p. 67.) In WUtshire, in a pri- 
■on wUch has cost the county 40,000/., the commit- 
mmiM have bcreased from 207 in 1817. to 504 fai 1831. 
Within this penod, to the eternal scandal and disgrace 
of onr lawS| 878 persons have been committed for 
Game offen c e s constituting a sixth part of all the 
persons committed ;— so much for wliat our old iViend, 
Mr. Justice Best, would term the unspeakable advan- 
tages of coimtry gentlemen reskUng upon their own 

when the Committee was apoointed in the county 
of Eases, in the year 1818, to tsjce into consideration 
the state of the jail and house of correction, they 
ftaond that tha number of prisoners annually commit- 
ted had increased, within the ten preceding years, 
ftom «e to 1993; and there is litUe doubt (adds Mr. 
Western) of this portion being a tolenUe specimen 
of the whole Idngdom. We are far firom attributing 
thia increaae solely to the imperfection of prison dis- 
cipline. Increase of population, new statutes, the ex- 
tension of the breed oTpheasanu, landed and mercanp 
tUe dtetress, are very opentive causes. But the in- 
eiease of commitments is a stronger proof against the 
p t ast nt sute of prison disctpUnCi than the decrease 
of lorommifwMnfs is hi Its JhTonr. We may posiihly 



have made some progress in the art of teaching him 
who has done wrong, to do so no more ; Imt there is 
no proof that we have learnt the more important art, 
of deterring those from doing wrong who are doubt- 
ing whether they shall do it or not, and who, of 
course, will l>e principally guided in their decision by 
the sufferings of those wno have previously yielded to 
temptation. 

Tnere are some assertions hi the Report of the So- 
ciety, to which we can hardly give credit,— not that 
we nave the slightest suspicion of any intentional 
misrepresentation, but that we l>eUeve there must bo 
some unintentional error. 

* The Ladiea* Cominittees vidtinr Newgate and the Bo- 
rough Compter, have continued to devote themaelves to the 
improvement of the female priaonen, in a *pirit worthy of 
their enlightened seal and Christian charity. The benefteial 
effect* of their exertions hare been evinced by the progrenaive 
decrease in the number of female prisoners recommitto^ 
which has diminished, since the visits of the ladies to Newgate^ 
no less than 40 per cent* 

That is, that Mrs. Fry and her friends liave re- 
claimed forty women out of every hundred, who, but 
for them, would have reappeared in jaUs. Nobody 
admires and respects Mrs. Fry more than we do ; hot 
this fact is scarcely credible : and, if accurate, ought, 
in justice to the reputation of the Society and its real 
interests, to have Dcen thorou^tdy substantiated by 
names and documents. The ladies certainly lay claim 
to no such extraordinary success in their own Report 
quoted in the Appendix ; but speaidng with l>ecoming 
modesty and moderation of the result of their labours. 
The enemies of all these reforms accuse the reformers of 
enthusiasm and exaggeration. It is of the greatest 
possible consequence, therefore, that their state- 
ments should be correct, and their views practical ; 
and that all strong assertions should be supported by 
strong documents. The EngUsh are a calm, reflect- 
ing people ; they will give time and money when ther 
are convinced ; but they love dates, names, and certl^ 
ficates. In the midst of the most heart-rending narra- 
tives. Bull requires the day of the month, the year of 
our Lord, the name of the parish, and the counter- 
sign of three or four respecUble householders. Af^ 
ter these affecting circumstances, he can no longer 
hold out ; but eives way to the kindness of his na- 
ture — puffs, blubbers, and subscribes ! 

A case is stated hi the Hertford house of correction, 
which so much more resembles the sudden conver- 
sions of the Methodist Magazine, than the slow and 
uncertain process by which repentance is produced in 
real life, that we are a little surprised the society 
should have inserted it. 

' Two notorious poarhers, no less than bad men, were eom- 
mitted for three months, for not paying the penalty after con- 
viction, but who, in consequence of extreme contrition and 
good conduct, were, at the interoeraion of the clergyman of the 
parish, released before the expiration of th.>ir term of pnniBh- 
Upon leaving the house of correction, they declared 



that they had been completely brought to their sense s sp oke 
with gratitude of the benefit they had derived from the advice 
of the chaplain, and promised, upon their return to the parish, 
that they would go to their minister, express their thanks for 
his interceding for them ; and moreover that they would for 
the Aiture attend their duty regularly at church. It is plea- 
sing to add, that these promises have been ftithfolly AdiUled.' 
— Jpp. to Third Jtepert, pp. 99, 30. 

Such statements prove nothing, but that the clergy- 
man who makes them is an amiable man, and proba- 
bly a college tutor. Their introduction, however, in 
the Report of a society depending upon public opinion 
for success, is very detrimental. 

It is not &ir to state the recommitments of one pri- 
son, and compare them with those of another, perhaps 
very differently circumstanced, — ^the recommitments, 
for mstance, of a coonty jail, where offences are gene- 
rally of serious msgnitude. with those of a borough, 
where the most trifling faults are punished. The im- 
portant thing would be, to give a table of recommit- 
mento, in the ssme prison, for a series of yearsy— the 
average of recommitmenta, for examjde, every five 
years in each prison for twenty years yut. If the 
society can ohtafai this, it will l« a docnment of some 
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importance, (though of lest peihaps than thej would 
consider it to be). At present they tell us, thut the 
average of recommitments in certam prisoQs is 3 per 
cent. : in certain other prisons 6 per cent. : but whut 
were they twenty years ago in tne same prison? — 
what were they five years aeo ? If recoinmitmeata 
are to be the test, we must know whether these are 
becoming, in any given prison y more or lees IVequfnl, 
before we can determine whether that prison is better 
or worse governed than formerly. HecommiiiiLeaisi 
will of course be more numerous where prisouer^ are 
received from large towns, and from the resorts of 
soldiers and sailors; because it is in these situations 
that we may expect the most hardened otfcnilers 
The different nature of the two soils which grow the 
crimes, must be considered before the produce gatb 
ered into prisons can be justly compared. 

The quadruple column of the state of prtsoda for 
each year, is a very useful and important document : 
and we hope, in time, the society will give us a geu«. 
ral and particular table of commitments aiid rf^com- 
mitments carried back for twenty or tliirty y(?arE ; so 
that the table may contain (of Gloucester jail* for in- 
stance), 1st, the greatest number it can contiim ^ 2(lly. 
the greatest number it did contain at anv out pt^riod 
in each year; Sdly^ its classification ; 4thiy, Lho [great- 
est number committed in any given year; olhly, four 
averages of five years each, taken from the iw^nty 
years preceding, and stating the greatest number of 
conmutments ; othly, the greatest number uf teconi- 
mitments in the year under view; and four iivcrage& 
of recommitments, made in the same manner a^ tne 
average of the commitments; and then totds itt thf 
bottom of the columns. Tables so construiHcd would 
throw great light upon the nature and efficacy of im- 
prisonment. 

We wish the society would pay a little mor« atten- 
tion to the question or solitary imprisonment, both in 
darkness and in light ; and to the extent to wbicb jt 
may be carried. Mr. Western has upon this subject 
some ingenious ideas. 

*It appears to m^ that, ifreliered flvm tlteae iirrp^-'limPDiji. 
and likewiM from any idea of the necoMity of iii[kh.ii])f ih*y 
labour of priaoneni profitable, the detail of corroiiiiyer pruMOD 
diKipline would not be difficult for anybody to cbuik out, I 
would first premiae, that the only pnnuhment for rufrortory 
conduct, or any misbehaviour in the gaol, should, in my opiuioii^ 
be solitary confinement; and that, instead of bein^ iu u dhjrk 
hole, it should be in some part of the house where tbry could 
Iblly see the light of day ; and I am not sure that u mjf bt not 
be desirable in some cases, if possible, that theysbouhl Wc ih« 
sorroundinf country and moving objects at a di»tiiic«, 4&U 
•verjrthing that man delights in, removed at tlM maid time 
frwn any intercourse or word or look with any human tming, 
and quite out of the reach of being themselves seeo* I coiuL- 
der such conflnement would be a punishment very mvem^ uud 
calculated to produce a far better effect than darkoDR*. AJI 
the feelings that are good in men would be much iiHtr« Jik^i^ty 
to be kept alive; the loes of liberty, and all the blcMin^i of 
lilb which honesty will insure, more deeply to be felL Then 
would not be BO much dannr of any deluiqMBt &hi1tmt into 
that stale ot sullen, insensible condition, of incorri(riiU« aUii- 
aacy, which sometimes occurs. If he does under tlioM circ um - ; 
stances, we have a rivht to keep him out of the ^«Ly of mi*- 
ehief^ and let him there remain. But I believe siirtt i&liury 
eonfinementa as I have deeeribed, with scan^ five, would very 
rarely fiul of iU effects.'— ITcsttfni'* RtmmrkM, pp. 5t> ^ 

There is a good deal in this ; it is well worth the 
trial; and we hope the society will notice It in their 
next report. 

It is ver]f^ difficult to hit upon degrees ; btit we can- 
not help thinking the society lean too much to a sys- 
tem of indulgence and education in jails. We d^alj be 
very slad to see them more stem and Spartan tn their 
disci^ine. They recommend work, and PTon hard 
work ; but they do not insist upon it, that the only 
work done in jails by felons should bo hard, duJl, and 
iminterestmg ; they do not protest against the cotircr- 
■ioa of jails into schools and manu&ctorirs. Lookj 
ton ezamplci to < Preston house of correction.' 

<Proeloa boaae of eorreetioa is jaaUy distianisfaed by U« 
ladastvy which prevails. Here an Idle haad m m-ely to b« 
Ibaad. There were lately UO Ioobh la Adl ea^»loy , from aat fa 
•f which the averap weekly earaiafs are ML About 150 
^deoas of eottoa goods ■" worked off par week. A 



able portion of the looms are of the priaoners^owa a 
in one month, an experienced workman will be able to eara 
the cost of his gaol allowance of food. Weaving has 'hese 
r advantages over other prison labour : the noise of the shuttle 
prevents conversation, and the progress of the work cooataatly 
requires the eye. The accounts of this prison, contained in the 
Appendix, deserve particular attention, as there appears to be 
a balance of clear profit to tha county, ttoa the labour of the 

Erisoners, in the year, of 1396t 9«. Id, This sum we, earned 
y weaving and deauing cotton only ; the prisoners being bo 
sides employed in tailoring, whitewashing, flagging, slatiag, 
painting, carpentering, and labourers' work, the earnings oi 
which are not included in the above aeoounL'— 7)Un< R^mrt, 
pp. 31, 23. 

*At Worcester county gaol, the system of employment is 
admirable. Every article of dress worn by the prisoners is 
{ made ft-om the raw material : sacking and bags are the only 
articles made for sale. — lb, p. 33. 

*In many prisons, the instruction of the prisooera in reading 
and writing has been attrnded with excellent eflfocts. Schools 
have been formed at Bedford, Durham, Chelmsford, Win- 
chester, Hereford, Maidstone, Leicester house of correclioB, 
Shrewsbury, Warwick, Worcester, See. Much valuable as- 
sutance hun been derived in this department from the labours 
of respecUble individuals, especisJIy females, acting aader 
the sanction of magistrates, and direction of the chaplaia .'— 
lb, pp. 30, 3L 

We again enter our decided protest against these 
modes of occupation in prisons; they^ are certainly 
better than mere idleness spent in society ; but they 
are not the kind of occupations which render prisons 
terrible. We would banish all the looms of Preston 
jail, and substitute nothing but the tread-wheel, or the 
capstan, or some other species of labour where the la- 
bourer could not see the results of his toil|-^where it 
was as monotonous, irksome, and dull as possibles- 
pulling and pushing, instead of reading and writinff^— 
no share of the profits— not a single shilling. There 
should be no tea and sugar,— no assemblage of female 
felons round the washmg-tub.-Hiothing but beating 
hemp, and pulling oakum, and poundi£|^ bricks^ — no 
work but wnat was tedious, unuMial, andf nnfeminimt. 
Man, woman, boy and girl, should ail leave the jaiL 
unimpaired indeed hi health, but heartily wearied of 
their residence; and taught, by sad experience, to 
consider it as the greatest misfortune ol taeir lives to 
return to it. We nave the strongest belief that the 
present lenity of jails, the education carried on there 
—the cheerful assemblage of workmen — the faidnl- 
gence in diet — the shares of earnings ei^ojed bj pri- 
soners, are one great cause of the astonishingly n^U 
increase ot commitments. 

Mr. Western, who entirely agrees with ns iman these 
points, has the following judicious observations i^oo 
the severe system : — 

'It nMy bo isugined Iqr some persoas, that tko nil«B hen 
preecribed, are too severe; but such treatment isu ia agr 
opinion, thcteadereet sserey, compared with that ladalfsaee 
vrhjch is ao maeh in practice, and which directly taads to rata, 
mstead of saving its aafbrtunate victim. This severity it i^ 
which ia truth forms the sole eflbctive means which impriaan- 
ment gives; only one mitigation therefore, if each It may be 
termed, can be admissible, and that is, aiaqily to aborten fht 
duration of the ImprisonraenL The sooner the prisoner eosMi 
out the better, if flilly impressed with dread of what be has 
sttflhred, and communicates information to his friends what 
they mmj expect if they get there. It appears to sse, iaiisi, 
that one great and primary object we oi^t to have in view 
is, generally to shorten the duration of imprisonssent, at As 
same tinw we make it such a punishment as hi likely to dalar, 
correct, and reform ; riiorten the duration of i ' 



before trial, which we are called upon, by every prindpis sf 
Bioral and poiitfeal justice, to do ; shorten also the dnrattas sf 
Imprisomnent after trial, by the means here described: aad I 
am certain our prisons wouU soon lose, or rather wonld nsvw 
see, half the number of their present inhabitants. The loag 
duratioa of imprisonment, where the discipline is leas aevafib 
renders it per Actly fomiliar, and, in conaeqnence, not oaly 
deatitnte or any uaeftti influence, but obvionsly p iuducti v i m 
the worst eibcts; jret this is the present practice ; andltUsk, 
indeed, criadnalo are now sanlenced to a longer period of eaa* 
inesMnt than foraserhr. 

* The deprivatioa of liberty certainly is snnnishmsnf wiir 
any oirenautancoei but the system generalfy pnrsnad la sv 
gaols ndght rather be c o n sidered as a palliative of that t«- 
lahsMnt, than to ssake it effisctHal to any good parposa. Aa 
society unrestrained, with aaaodatea of nauw hsi ' 



n nn and lodgings in sMuy eases, and in few, if a^ft 
than Mb tntkaloc of the hard working and - ' 
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PMJ M t ; ani] my often mnch b«tUir than the prieoners were 
IB the eigoymrnt of before tlicy were appreheiuleU. 

*I do n >t know what cuuld be devised more agreeable to 
ail the different cla:v<es of oflender:; than thi^ sort uf treat- 
ment: the old hardened sinner, the juvenile oflcndcr, or the 
idle vagabond, who runs awav and loaves a Mck wife and 
family to be provided for by !»■« parish, alike have little or 
no ai^trcheniuon, atpre«<mt, of any imprisonment to which 
they may be sentenced; and thn- are the rnodt efl'eclive 
means we posACM to correct and reform rendered totally 
unavailable, and even jicrvcrted, to the mure certain ruin 
of tho^ who might be restored to society good and valuable 
memben of it 

•There are, it i« true, various occu]>a(!ons now introduced 
Into many prisons, but which, I confer, I think of very 
little tu^e: drawing and preparing; .vtiawK, platting', knitting, 
hetdkns pin-s &c., weaving, and working at a trade even, 
a« it i« generally carried on— jiri^ncr-i coax(>iI to tlie iier- 
fonnance of it, the ta:*k ea^jr, the regard imm(\liatf'— alford 
rather the means of pa.<Mng away the tinie a^roeably. 
Tbe«e occupations are indeed better than absolute idleness, 
notwithstanding that imprisonment may be renden.d less 
irksome therebv. I am far from denyinq: the advantage, 
stlU leM would I be nipiiosed to derogate from the merits of 
thorie who, with every feeling of humanity, and witli inde- 
fatig^able paina, in many iniOances, have e*tabli»he«I sui-Ji 
means of employment; and some of them tor women, with 
w&thing, Ace, amount to hard labour; but 1 contend that, 
for men, they are applicable oidy to a hou^e of inchixtry. 
and by no means suited to the corrective discipline which 
■bould be found in a iirison Individuals are sent here to 
be poniithed, and for that sole purimte; in many ca<tes for 
cztanes which have induced the forfeiture of life : they are 
not aent to be educated, or api^renticfd to k trade. The 
hoiroxa of dungeon imprisonment, to the credit of the age, 
no longer exist. But it no cause of dread is fubstitutetlTby 
what indication of common sense is it that we tiend crimi- 
nala there at all ? If prisons are to be made into places in 
trhlch peraons of both sexes and all ages may be well fed, 
dothed, lodged, educated, and taught a trade, where they 
may And pleasant society, and are required not to uke heed 
f«r the morrow, the present inhabitants should be turned 
ooty and the most deserving and Industrious of our poorest 
fdlow-aul^ect* should be invited to take their place, which 
I bare no doubt they would be eager to do.'— FTcttem, 

p. i*-n. 

In theae ientimeBta we most cordially tLgftse, They 
aie well worth the moat serious attention of the so- 
detr. 

The following is a sketch from Mr. Western's book 
of what a prison life should be. It is impossible to 
write with more good sense, and a more thorough 
knowledge of the subject. 

< The operations of the day should begin with the greatest 
iNmctuallty at a given hour; and, as soon as the prisoners 
bare riMn from their beds, they should be. according to 
their several daases, mardied to the workhouses, where 
they ahovld be kept to hard labour two hours at least ; from 
'" r ahould be uken back to wash, shave, comb, 

hanaelves; thence to the dtapel to hear a short 

jr, or the governor or deuuty should read to them in 

r respective day-rooms; and then their breakfast, which 

may, altogether, occupy an hour and a half or more. I 
bare stated. In a former part of my letter, that the hours of 
mssis and leisitre ahould be in solitude, in the deeping cdls 
of Ibe prison; but I presume, for the moment, this may 
B0t always be practicable. I will therefore contdder the 
case as if the daases assembled at meal-times in the different 
day-fooma. After breakfast they ahould return to hard 
labour for three or four hours, and then take another hour 
liar dinner; labour after dinner two or three hours, and 

' r sapper given them to eat in solitude in their deej^ing 
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iXUt marddng badtwarda and forwards to chapel and 
' , 4ec., may appear o)\}ectionable, but it has not 
ntedto me in the prisons where it actually 



ttane or loitering, which is always favourable to 
Tor cabaL For the same reason it is I propose two 
' labour the moment they are up, and before washing, 
kc^ that there may be no time lost, and that they mav be- 
|da the day by a portion of labour, which will tend to Iceep 
tMB quiet and obedient the remainder of it Each interval 
for meal, thus occurring between labour hours, baa also a 
tendncy to render the mischief of intercourse less pro- 
baUe^ and at the same time the evening association, wnich 
liflKMt to be apprdiended in thia respect, is entirely cut olT. 
ThB fraqnent moving of the OTiaonera ttom place to place 
fcasBs the goremor and snb-omcen of the prison in a atani- 
tar alate of activity and attentton, whkh is likewise of 
advantage^ though their numbeis should be such aa to pre- 



vent their duty becoming too arduous or irksome. Their 
situation is not pleasant, and their responsibility is great 
An able and attentive governor, who executes all his ardu- 
ous duties with unremitting zeal and flddity, Is a moat 
valuable public servant, and entitled to the greatest respect 
\ He must be a man of no ordinary capacity, with a liberal 
and comprehensive mind, possetwing a contiol over his own 
passioaa, drm, and undaunted, a character that commanda 
from those under him, instinctivdy, as it were, respect and 
regard. In vain are our buJding«, and rules, and regula- 
tions, if the choice of the governor is not made an omect 
of primary and moht solicitous attention and consideration. 

*It does not apx)ear to me necessary for the prisoners to 
have more than three hours leiAure, inclusive of meal-times; 
and I am convinced the dose of the day must be in solitude. 
Eight or ten hours will have passed in company with their 
fellow prisoners of the same class (for I am presuming that 
a s(>]iarate compartment of the workhoiLse will be ailotted 
to each) where, though they cannot assodate to enjoy so 
cicty as they would wish, no gloom of solitude can oppren 
them: there is more danger even then of too dose an ^- 
tercuurse and conversation, tliough a ready cure Is in that 
case to be found by a wheel put in motion, the noise of 
which sjieedily overcomes the voice. 8ome time after 
Saturday night should be allowed to them, more particulariy 
to dcanse thvmsdves and their clothes, and they should 
have a bath, cold or warm, if necessary: and on the Sun» 
day thev should be dreMed in their best clothes, and the day 
should be spent wholly in the chapel, the cdl, and the air* 
ing-ground ; the latter in presence of a dav-watchman, as I 
have described to be in practice at Warwick. I say n(^ng 
about teaching to read, write, work, ice ice ; any propor- 
tion of time necessarv for any useful purpose may be spar- 
ed from the hours of labour or of rest, according to dr^m- 
stances ; but I do not place any reliance ut>on improvement 
in any branch of education : they would not, indeed, be 
there long enough. All I want them to learn is, that there 
exists the means of punishment for crime, and be fully im- 
pressed with dread of repetition of what they have under- 
5 one ; and a short time will suffice for tliat pur})Osc. Mow, 
' each successive day is spent in this manner, can it be 
doubted that the frequent commission of crime would be 
checked, and more done to deter, correct, and reform, than 
could be accomplished by any other punishment! A pe- 
riod of such disdpline, longer or shorter, according to the 
nature of the ollence, would surdy besuffident for any vi- 
olation of the law abort of murder, or that description of 
outrage which is likely to lead on to the perpetration of it 
This sort of treatment is not to be overcome : it cannot be 
braved, or laughed at, or disr^arded by any force of ani- 
mal spirits, however stroni^ or vigorous of mind or body 
the individual may be. The dull, unvarying course of hazd 
labour, with hard fare and sedusion, must in time become 
so painfully irksome, and so wear and distren him, that he 

iu ineviUbly, in the end, be subdued'— ITfaterm p. 64 
—69. 

There is nothing in the Report of the Prison Society 
so good as this. 

The society very properly observe upon the badneai 
of town jails, and the necessity for their suppression. 
Most towns cannot spare the Amds necessary for build- 
ing a good jail. Shopkeepers cannot spare the time 
for its superintendence; and hence it happens tbat 
town jails are almost always in a dis|^cetui state^- 
The society frequently allude to the diffusion of tracta. 
If education is to be continued in jails, and tracts are 
to be dispersed, we cannot help lamenting that the 
tracts, though full of good principles, are so hitolera^ 
bly stupid--and all apparently constructed upon the 
supposition, that a thief or a peccant ploughman are 
interior in common sense to a dot of five years old^ — 
The story generally is, that a labourer with six chil- 
dren has nothing to live upon but mouldy bread and 
dirty water ; yet nothing can exceed his cheerfuineaa 
and content^-no murmurs-— no discontent ; of mutton 
he has scarcely heard — of bacon he never dreams :— 
fbrfurous bread and the water of the pool constitute 
his food, establish his felicity, and excite his warmest 
gratitude. The squire or parson of the parish always 
happens to be walking by. and overhears him pFaying 
for the king and the members for the county, and for 
all in authority ; and it generally ends with their of- 
fering him a shilling, which this excellent man de- 
clares he does not want, and will not accept ! Theis 
are the pamidldets which Goodies and Noodles are 
dispersing with unwearied diligence. It would be a 
great blessing if some genius would arise who had a 
talent of writing for the poor. He would be of more 
value than many poeto living upon the banks of lakes 
—or even (though we think hl%hli ^ ^nswfinw^^ ^ 
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greater rahie than many reviewing men living in the 
garrets of the north. 

The society oflfer some comments upon the prison 
bill now peniliug, and which, uu fortunately* tor the 
cause of prison improvement, nas been so long pending 
in the legislature. In the cop}r of this bill, aa it stands 
at present, nothing is said of the limitation M num- 
' bers in any particular class. We have seen tony 
felons of one class in one yard before trial. If this is 
to continue, all prison improvement is a mere mock- 
ery. Separate sleeping cells should be enacted posi- 
tively, and not in words, which leave this improve- 
ment optional. If any visiting justice dissents from 
the majority,! it should be lawful for Him to give in a 
separate report upon the state of the iirison and pris- 
oners to the judge or the quarter sessions. All su<^Jj 
reports of any visiting magistrate or magistrates, nest 
exceeding a certain length, should be published in th(^ 
county papers. The chairman'* rei>ort to the secret y - 
rr of state should be published in tne same manner.— 
The great panacea is publicity ; it is this which m?- 
cures compliance with wise and just la\v8, more th:isi 
all tlie penalties they contain for their own prcservu^ 
tion. 

We object to the reading and writing clause. A 
poor man, who is lucky enough to have his son com* 
mitted for a felony, educates him, under such a s\s. 
tem, for nolhins ; while the virtuous simpleton on th>^ 
other side of the wall ia paying by the quarter f\>r 
these attaumients. He sees clergymen and ladies bus y 
with the hircenous pupil ; while the poor lad, who r*^'* 
apects the eighth commandment, is consigned, in sonif? 
dark alley, to the fro^^ns and blows of a raggeid pedii- 
ffogue. It would be the safest way, where a prisoner 
u kept upon bread and water alone, to enact that tbf* 
allowance of bread should not be less than a pound aj h1 
a half for men, and a pound for women and ooys. Wc- 
strongly recommend, as mentioned in a previous num- 
ber, that four sorts of diet should be enacted for every 
prison : Ist^ Bread and water; 2d, Better prison diet : 
3d^ Best pnson diet ; 4th, Free diet— the second and 
third to be defined by the visitfaig magistrates. A\} 
sentences of imprisonment should state to which of 
thevs dieu the prisoner is to be confined ; and all df^- 
▼iation from it on the part of the prison officers should 
be punished with very severe penalties. The rcgula^ 
tion of prison diet in a prison is a point of the very 
highest importance ; and to ask of visiting magistrates 
that they should doom to bread and water a prisoner , 
whom the law has left at liberty to purchase whatever 
he has the money to procure, (s a degree of severiiv 
which it is hardly fair to expect from country gentlJ^ 
men, and, if expected, those expecUtions will not he 
AdfiOed. The whole system of diet, one of the mai u- 
•prings of all prison discipline, will get out of order, if 
Ito arrangement is left to the interference of magis^ 
trates, and not to the sentence of the judge. Free dit-t 
and bread diet need no interpretation ; and the jailer 
^ take care to famish the judge with the definitions 
of better prison diet and best prison diet. A know) 
•age of the diet prescribed in a jail is absolutely n. 
ceawy for the justice of the case. Diet difi*ers t^ ■ 
much m different prisons, that six weeks in one pristni 
U as severe a punishment as three montlis in another. 
If any country gentleman, engaged hi legislation for 
ptiaoDs, is inclined to undervalue the importance of 
these regulations. let him appeal to his own experi^ 
•nee, and remember, hi the vacuity of the countrrw^ — 
how often he thinks of his duiner, and of what theTf 
will be for dinner; and how much his amenity aiirj 
eourtesy for the evening depend upon the successful 
execution of this meal. But there is nobody so elnt. 
toQous and sensual aa a thief; and he will feel muth 
more bitterly, fetters on his month than his heels. It 
sometimes happens that a gentleman is sentenced to 
uiprisomncnt, for nanslanghter in a duel, or for & 

*Tbeemnty of Toit, witli a priMM sBder prasentaeat, Wi 
ban wsMwaewly three jMnlbrthb MIL h oi^sr ta pt«- 
esedvpoBtlMia^ravsMHit of their eoaBtvjaiL 

tit wottid be M eatortaiaiaf chaMa fai kaMB aftirs la dt' 



libel. Are visiting justices to doom such a prisonet 
to bread and water, or are they to make an invidious 
distinction between him uiid the other pristincrs ? The 
diet should be ordercil by the judge, or it never will 
be well ordered — or ordered at all. 

The most extraurduiary clause jn the bill is the fol* 
lowing : — 

' Anil ho it fiirtlinr ciiactcti, tlint in ciu« any criminal priMa- 
cr hliall he* piiilty oi' any n*|M:iilKti ulTunct: u^in^t the rules of 
tlir priMHi, or ^h:lll In; (ruilty uf amif grrattr mffemet wbicti the 
jailnr or kp.c|)cr IK not hy lliiit ucl (:ui|N»«rercd to i>untiih,llte 
hiiiti jailnr or krcpRr mIiuII iT|H>rl the Mtino to the vl»itinf 
jiiMiicf, or ouu of ihrni, for tlio thnu heing; Mud »uch jiuticea, 
or one ol'ihcni, ktiull have {lowcr to inquire upon cmth, and de- 
iRrniiiio concRrniufT uny fucli Otfoncn co ro|iortcd to hiui or 
thcni, Hiid »liatl order the oflcndcr to be puni«kcd, either by 
I HMMl^rate whippinjr. refiratod wliippinga, or hy cIom conftne- 
. uicutt for nuy inrni nut cxceediug .*— •Jcl, p. dl. , 

Upon this clause, any one justice may onler repeated 
^ whi))piiigs for any otleucc greater thsui thai which the 
jailer may punish. Our reb]>ect for the cuiniikittee will 
only allow us to yay, that wc ho)ic this clause will be 
' reconsidered. Wc beg leave to add, that there abonld 
{ be a return to the principal secretary of state of re- 
I commitments as well as cominitmenis. 
\ It is no mean pleasure to sec this attention to jail 
I disciuluic travelling from England to the detestable 
and despotic goveniinents of the continent, — to sec the 
I health and life of captives admitted to be of any inw 
I portnnce, — to perceive that human creatures in dnn- 
geons are of more consequence than rats and bhick 
beetles. All this is new — is some little gained upon 
t yraiui^ ; and for it we are indebted to the laboura of 
I the Prison Society. 8till the state of prisons, on ma* 
juy parts of the contuicnt, is shocknig beyond all 
description. 

It is a most inconceivable piece of cruelty and aN 
surdity in the English law, that the prisoners coun- 
sel, when he is tried for any cauital felony, is not al- 
lowed to speak for him ; and this we hope the new 
{>rison bill wUl correct. Nothuig can be more ridicn- 
ous in point of reasoning, or more atrocioosly cruel 
and unjust in point of fact. Any number of coimael 
may be emploved to take away the poor man's life^— 
They are at fdm liberty to talk as long aa they like ^- 
but not a syllable is to be uttered in his defence — not 
a sentence to show why the prisoner is not to be hmif . 
This practice is so utterly ridiculous to any body but 
lawyers f to whom nothuig that is customary ia ridic- 
uloua), that men not versant with courts of justice 
will not believe it. It is, indeed, so utterly inconsis- 
tent with the common cant of the humanity of tlw 
English law, that it is often considered to be the mis- 
take of the narrator, rather than the imperfection of 
the system. We must take this opportunity, there- 
fore, of makhig a few observations on this very strange 
and anomalous practice. 

The common argument used in its defence is tliat 
the judge is counsel for the prisoner. But the defen- 
dere in this piece of cruel ana barbarous nonsense most 
first make their election, whether they conaider tlM 
prisoner to be, by this arrangement, m a better, a 
worse, or an equally good situation as if his counsel 
were allowed to plead for him. If he ia in a wwm 
situation, why is he so pleased ? Why is a man, in a 
solemn issue of life and death, deprived of any fkir 
advantage which any suitor in any court of juatles 
possesses 7 This is a plea of guilty to the charge we 
make a^hist the practice ; and its advocates, by sack 
concession, are put out of court. But, if it ia an ad- 
vantage, or no disadvantage, whence comes it that 
the choice of this advantage, m the greatest of all hn- 
man concerns, is not left to the party, or to hia friends? 
If the question concerns a footpatn— or a fht ox— 
every man may tell his own story, or employ a bnrris* 
ter to tell it for him. The law leaves the Utigant to 
decide on the method most conducive to his own la- 
terest. But, when the question is whether he is to 
live or die. it is at once decided for lihn that his eeai* 
sel are to DO dnmb ! And yet, so ignorant are mei of 
their own interests, that there Is not a aingle wni 
tried wiie wonld not think it a great privilefB d 
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ccvnsel wvra aUnwed to tpeak in his fkTonr, and 
who would not he mmremely happy to lay aside the 
fancied advantage or their silence. And this is true 
not merely of igndrant men ; but there is not an Old 
Bailey barrister who would not rather employ another 
Old &iley barrister to speak for him, than enjoy the 
mdvantage (as the phrase is) of having the judge for 
his counsel. But in what sense, after oil. is the judge 
counsel for the prisoner? He states, in his suiiuniug 
up, facts as they have been delivered in evidence ; 
and he tells the jury upon what points they are to de- 
cide : he mentions what facts are in favour of the 
prisoner, and what bear against him ; and he leaves 
the decision to the jury. Does ho do more than this 
in favour of the prisoner ? Does he misstate ? Does 
he mislead ? Does he bring forward arguments on 
one side of the question, and omit equally important 
arguments on the other f If so, he is indeed counsel 
for the prisoner ; but then who is judge ? Who takes 
care of the interests of the public f Hut the truth is, 
he does no such thing ; he does merely what we have 
stated him to do ; and would he do less, could he do 
Jess, if the prisoner's counsel spoke for him 7 If an 
argument was just, or an inlerence lesitimate, he 
would not omit the one, or refute the other, because 
they had been put or drawn in the speech of the pri- 
a(mer>t counsel. He would be no more prejudiced 
against the defendant in a criminal than m a civil 
suit. He would select tVom the speeches of both 
coontel all that could be fairly urgea for or against 
the defendantyand he would reply to tlieir fallacious 
reasonings. The pure administration of justice re- 
quires of him, in either case, the same conduct, 
whether the whole bar speak for the prisoner, or 
whether he was left to defend himself, what can the 
judge do, or what ought he to do^ but to state to the 
jury the facts as they are given m evidence, and the 
impiessioD these fiiicts have made upon his own mind 7 
In the mean time, while the prisoner's counsel have 
been compelled to be silent, tne accuser's, the oppo- 
site pnrty, have enjoyed an immense advantage. In 
considermg what bears against the prisoner, the 
judge has Leard, not only the suggestions of his own 
un^rstanding, but he has been exposed to the able 
and artful reasoning of a practised advocate, who has 
been previously instructed in the case of which the 
judge never heard a syllable before he came into 
court. Suppose it to be a case depending upon cir- 
cmnstantial evidence ; in how many new ]x>ints of 
view may a man of genius have placed those circum- 
stances^ which would not have occurred to the judge 
himseu ! How many inferences may he have drawn, 
which wmdd have been unnoticed, but for the efforts 
of a man whose bread and fame depend upon his exer- 
tions, and who has purposely, ana on contract, flung 
the whole force of his undcrstanding(^nto one scale ! — 
In the mean time, the prisoner can say nothing, for he 
has not the gift of learned speech ; his counsel can 
my nothing, though he has communicated with the 
pruoner, and could place the whole circumstances, — 
perhaps, in the fairest and clearest point of view for 
the accused party. By the courtesy of England this 
is called JvjRce— we in the north cannot admit of the 
correctness of the appellation. 

It seems utterly to be forgotten, in estimating this 
pracUce, that two understandings are better than one. 
The judge must inevitably receive many new views 
against the prisoner by the speech of one counsel, and 
lose many views in favour of the prisoner by the si- 
lence of the other. We are not to suppose (Uke ladies 
going into court m an assize town^ that the judge 
wonU have thought of every thing which the counsel 
against the prisoner has said, and which the counsel 
for the prisoner would have said. The judge, wigged 
and robed as he is, is often very hiferior in acuteness 
to either of the persons who arc pleading under him — 
a cold, slow, parchment and precedent man, without 
passioiis or pnecordia,— perhaps a sturdy brawler for 
church and kmg^—KHr a quiet man of ordinary abilities, 
steadily, though perhaps conscientiously, following 
those m power through thick and thin-'throu^ right 
and wrong. Whence comes it that the method of get- 
ting at truth, wliich is so excellent on all common oc- 



casions, should be considerad as so ! 



. per on the 
greatest of all occasions, where the life of a man is 
concerned? If an acre of land is to be lost or won, 
one man says all tliat can be said on one side of the 
question — oiiother on the other ; and the jury, aided 
by the impartiality of the judge, decide. "Die wit of 
man can devise no better method of disentangling dif- 
hcuity, exposing falsehood, and detecting truth. * TtU 
me why I am hurried away to a premature death j and no 
man tuffered to apeak in my defence, when at thi$ very 
moment J and in my hearing, all the eloquence of the ter, 
on the other tide of your justice hall, it employed in dt' 
fending a path or a hedge / Tea foot of land dearer to 
any man than my life it to me? The civil plaintiff ha$ 
not trueted the tmalUat part of his fate or fortune to hit 
own efforts ; and will you grant me no assistance of tii- 
perior wisdom, who have suffered a long famine to vw» 
chase it — irAo am broken by prison — broken by chain1^—. 
and so shamed by this dress of guilt, and abashed by thg 
presence of my superiors, that I have no uxnrds which you 
could hear uithout derision — that I could not give way 
for a moment to the fulness and agitation of my rude 
heart uithout moving your contempt P So spoke a 
wretched creature to a judge in our hearing ! and what 
answer could be given, but < Jailer, take him away ? ' 

We are well aware that a great decency of language 
is observed by the counsel employed against the pri- 
soner, in consequence of the silence imposed upon the 
opposite counsel ; but then, though there is a decency, 
as far as concerns impassioned acclamation, yet there 
is no restraint, and there can be no restraint, upon the 
reasonmg powers of a counsellor. He may put toge- 
ther the circumstances of an imputed crime in the 
most able, artful, and ingenious manner, without the 
slightest vehemence or passicm. We have no objec 
tion to this, if any counter statement were permitted. 
We want only fair play. Speech for both sides, or 
speech for none. The first would be the wiser sys- 
tem ; but the second would be clear firom the intolera- 
ble cruelty of tne present. Wo see no harm that 
would ensue if both advocates were to follow their own 
plan without restraint. But, if the feelings are to be 
excluded in all cases of this nature (which seems very 
absurd), then let the same restraint be exacted fVom 
both sides. It might very soon be established, as the 
etiquette of the bar, that the pleadings on both sides 
were expected to be calm, and to consist of reasonmg 
upon the facts. In high treason, where the partiality 
of the judge and power of the court are suspected, this 
absurd incapacity of being heard by counsel is remo- 
ved. Nobody pretends to say, in such cases, that the 
judge would oe counsel for the prisoner ; and yet, how 
many thousand cases are there in a free country 
which have nothing to do with high treason, and 
where the spirit of party, unknown to himself, may set 
possession of a judge ? Suppose any trial for murder 
to liave taken place in the Manchester riots, — ^will any 
man say that the conduct of many judges on such a 
question ought not to have been watched with the 
most lealous circumspection ? Would any prisonel^— 
would any fair mediator between the prisoner and 
the public— be satisfied at such a period with the 
axiom that the iudge is counsel for the prisoner ? We 
are not saying that there is no judge who might not be 
so trusted, but that all judges are not, at all times, to 
be so intrusted. We are not saying that any judge 
would wilfully do wrong ; but that many might bo 
led to do wrong by passions and prejudices of which 
they were unconscious ; and that the real safeguard to 
the prisoner, the best, the only safeguard, is full liberty 
of speech for the counsel he has employed. 

What would be the discipline of that hospital where 
medical assistance was allowed in all trifling com- 
plaints, and withheld in every case of real danger ?^- 
where Bailey and Halford were lavished upon stomach- 
aches and ref^ised in typhus fever ? where the dyhig 
patient beheld the greatest skill employed upon tri- 
flfaig evils of others, and was told, because his was a 
case of life and death, that the cook or the nurse waa 
to be his physician ? 

Suppose so intolerable an abuse fas the Attorney 
and Solicitor General would term it) had been esta- 
blished, and that a law for iu conectuwi ^«^a^v« %anx 
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Moposed, entitled Vk Actio prtvent th€ Counnl for 
TrtMonert from being heard in tkeir D^ence ! ! ! 

What evil would result tnm allowing counsel to be 
in defence of prisoners 7 Would too many people be 
hung from losmg that valuable counsellor, the judge ? 
or would too few people be hung ? or would things re- 
main much as they are at present ? We nerer could 
get the admirers of this practice to inform us what 
Ihe results would be of deviating from it ; and we are 
the more particularly curious upon this point, because 
our practice is decidedly the reverse, and we find no 
other results from it than a fatr administration of crl 
minal justice. In all criminal cases that require the 
intervention of a jury in Scotland, a ]>risoner must 
have, Ist^ a copy of tne indictment, which must con- 
tain a mmute specification of the offence charged ; 
Sdly, a list of witnesses ; 3dly. a list of the assize ; 
andi 4thly, in every question tnat occurs, and in all 
addresses to the jury, the prisoner's counsel has the 
last word. Where is the boasted mercy of the English 
law after this i 

The truth' is, it proceeds fVom the error which, in 
all dark ages, oervades all codes of laws, of conlbund* 
ing the accusea with the guilty. In the early part oi 
our state trials, the prisoners were not allowed to 
bring eridence against the witnesses of the crown. 
For a long period after this, the witnesses of the priso- 
ners were not suffered to be examined upon oath. One 
piece of cruelty and folly has given way after another. 
Each has been defendea by the Attorney and Solicitor 
General for the time, as absolutely necessary to the 
existence of the state, and the most perfect perform- 
ance of our illustrious ancestors. The last grand hope 
of every foolish person, is the silence of the prisoner's 
counsel. In the defence of this it will be seen what 
stupidity driven to despair can achieve. We beg par* 
don for this digression ; but flesh and blood cannot en- 
dure the nonsense of lawyers upon this subject. 

The Society have some very proper remarks upon 
the religious mstructions of the chaplain— an appomt. 
ment or vast importance and utility; onfortunately 
very ill paid, and devolving entirely upon the lower 
clergy. It is said that the present Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, l5r. Ryder, goes into jails, and busies himself with 
the temporal wretchedness and the eternal welfare of 
the prisoners. If this is so, it does him great honour, 
and 18 a noble example to all ranks of clergy who are 
■abject to him. Above all, do not let us omit the fol- 
lowing beautiful anecdote, while we are talking of 
good and pious men. 

• The Committee cannot retrain fh>m extracting 'from the 
Report of the Paris Society, the interesting anecdote of the 
•scellent P^re Jouaaony, who being sent, by the Consul at 
Alfien, to minister to tne slaves, fixed his resklenoe in their 
priion; and, during s period of thirty years, never quitted 
nls post Being compelled to repair to France, for a short 
penod, be returned again to the prison, and at length re- 
signed his breath in the midst of those for whose interests he 
had laboured, and who were dearer to him than life.'— Jte- 
^•r<,p.ao. 
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It seems to be a very necessary part of the prii 

■ystem, that any poor person, when acquitted, stio 

be passed to his parish ; and that all who are acquit- 
ted, should be inmedfaUly liberated. At present, a 
prisoner, after acouittal, is not liberated till the grand 
jnnr are dismissed,* in case (as it is said) any more 
bills should be preferred against him. This is really 
a considerable hardship ; and we do not see, upon the 
tame principle, why the prisoner may not be detamed 
for another assize. To justify such a practice, notice 
should, at all events, be given to the jailer of inten- 
tion to prefer other charges affainst him. To detain 
a man, who is acquitted of all of which he has been 
accused, and who is accused of nothing more, merely 
because he may be aecueed ofeomethingmorey seems to 
be a great perversion of justice. The greatest of all 
prison improvements, however, would be, the delivery 
of jails four times in the year. It would save expen- 
Mt ; render justice more terrible, by rendering it more 
prompt ; facilitate classification, by lessening num- 
boa; keep constantly alive, in the minds of wicked 

>» 7!U« Ass abioe been done away with. 



men, the dread of the law ; and diminish the vajiiM 
sufferings of those nho, after long impriaonment, art 
found innocent. 

< From documents,' says Mr. Western, ' upon the taUe of 
the House of Commons in 1819, 1 drew out an account, 
which I have already adverted to in part, but which I shall 
restate here, as it places, in a strong point of view, the ex- 
tent of injustice, and inconsistency too, arising out of the 
present system. It appeared, that at the Maidstone Lent 
Assizes of that year there were one hundred and aeven^. 
seven prisoners for trial ; of these, seventeen were in piis* 
on before the 1st of October, eighty-three before the 1st ot 
January, the shortest period of confinement before trial be- 
ing six months of the former, three months of the latter. 
Nothing can show us more plainly the injustice of such con- 
finement, than the known fact of'^siz months' imprisonment 
beinff considned a sufiicient punishment for half the felon- 
ies that are committed ; but the case is stronger, when we 
consider the number acquitted ; seventeen* of the twenty- 
seven first mentioned w^ acquitted, nine of the seven- 

! teen were dischaiged; not being prosecuted, or having no 
bill found against them. On the other side it appeared, that 
twenty-five convicted felons were sentenced to six months' 
imprisonment, or under, the longest period of whose con 
finement did not, therefore, ezc^ the shortest of the ser 
enteen acquitted, or that of the nine, against whom no 
cliarge was adduced ; there were three, who, after being 
about seven months in prison, were disdiaxved, whilst va- 
rious convicted felons suffered six-sevenths only of the 
punishment, including the time before trial as w^ as after 
condemnation. By tne returns f^m the Lent Assises st 
Chelmsford, the same year, the cases were not leas striking 
than those of Maidstone : the total number wss one hun- 
dred and sixty-six ; of these, twenty-five were in prison be- 
fore the l«t of October, of whom deven were acquitted, 
and of these deven, six were discharged without any in- 
dictment preferred ; two were in prison eight months ; three, 
seven months and fifteen days ; thiee, ^ months and fif- 
teen days. On the other hand, sixteen convicted of felony 
were considered to be sufficiently punished by imprison- 
ment under six months. Upon the whole, it appeared that 
four hundred and five persons had been in the gaol before 
the 1st of ( tctober, whilst eight hundred convicted felons 
were sentenced to a lighter punishment, to a shorter dura- 
tion of imprisonment, than these four hundred and five had 
actually undergone. 

< It is a curious fact, that, ui>on an average, more than 
one-third of the total number committed for trial are ac- 
quitted. In the seven years ending 1819, seventy-two thou- 
ssnd two hundred and sixteen persons were committed ; uf 
these, fourteen thousand two hundred and ninety-one were 
acquitted on trial, eleven thousand two hundred and nine- 
ty-four were discharged, there being no prosecutions, or no 
bills found against them. TUs large proportion of acquit- 
tals aggravates the evil and injustice of long confinement 
before trial ; but were it otherwise, what pOMible right can 
we have to detain a man in custody six months, upon any 
charge exhibited sninst him, before he to brought to trial .' 
What excuse or palliation can be found for so baxhsrous a 
violation uf sll the principles of justice and humanity.' 
How contemptible It to, by way of defence, to talk of the in- 
expediency of increasing the number of Judges, the expense, 
inconvenience, tr^ble,&c ! It to wrong to contend with 
such arguments against the unanswerable claims of justkcb 
as it to only to admit they are entided to weight llie fact 
is, we sre so completely under the influence of habitual re- 
spect for established prsctice, that we do not stop to ques- 
tion the noaslbllity of the existence of any serious defects hi 
the administration of the law that can be capable of reme- 
dy. The public attention has nevw been earnestly and 
steadily fixed and devoted to the attainment of a better svs- 
tem.»— IFesteni, pp. 80— 8S. ' 

The pablic cannot be too gratefiU to Mr. Western 
for his labonrs on this subiect. We strongly recom- 
mend his Tract for general circulation. It (s full of 
stout good sense, without one particle of nonsense or 
fanaticism j— good English stuff, of the most improved 
and best sort. Lord Londondeny has assented^to the 
measure; and his assent does nim and the govern- 
ment very great credit. It is a measure of first-rate 
hnportance. The multiplicity of imprisonments is tru- 
ly awfhl. 

Within the distance of ten miles round London, 
thirty-one fairs are annually held, which conthiue 
eiffhty days within the space of seven months. The 
effect of these fhirs, in filling the prisons of the metro- 
polis, it is easy to imagine ; and the topic is very 
wisely and propsriy brought forward by the Society. 

Nothing can be so absurd as the reasoning used 
about JIath houeee. They are suffered to exist, it 
iwema^ beeauaa it is easy to the officers of justice to 
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find, in such places, the piisoneTs of whom they are 
in search ! But tne very place where the thief ia 
found is most probably the place which made him a 
thief. If it facilitates the search, it creates the neces* 
sity for searching, and multiplies guilt while it pro* 
motes detection. Wherever thieves are known to 
haunt, that place should be instantly purged of 
thieves. 

We have pushed this article to a length which wiU 
prevent us from dwelling upon that part of ihe plan of 
the Prison Society which embraces the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents, of whom it is calculated, there 
are not less than 8000 in London who gain their live- 
lihood by thieving. To this subject we may perhap;; 
refer in some ftfture number. We must content our- 
selves at present with a glimpse at the youthM cri* 
minals of tne metropolis. 

*Upoa a late oecaakm (in company with Mr. Samuel Hoar*^. 
the cnaiman of the Society fbr the Reform of Juvenile Deliii- 
quents), I visited, about midnight, many of those receptacles uf 
ttuevea which abound in this metropoUa. We selected tl\p. 
.aifht of that day ia which an execution had taken place ; and 
oar object was to asoertaio whether that terrible demonstm- 
tioBof rifoor could operate even a short suroension of iniqui- 
ty, and ke«» for aainale night the votaries of crime ftom their 
aoevstoiiied orsies. in one room, I recollect, we found a larf o 
of children, of both sexes, the oldest under eirhte^ii 
affe, and in the centre of these a man who had been 
ibed to ae by the police as one of the largest sellers of 
fbned baak-aolea. At another part, we were shown a numbrr 
ef boikliiujfs, into which only children were allowed to enttr^ 
ud in whkh, if you could obtain admission, which you cannot, 
yon would see scenes of the moat flagrant, the most public, and 
the most shocking debaucherv. Have I not, then, a right lo 
say, that jron are growinc cnmes at a terrible rate, and produ- 
dag those miscreants who are to disturb the public peac. 
plvnder the public property, and to become the acourge aud , 
the diagrace of the country f *— £iixt4m, pp. 66, 67. 

Houses dedicated to the debauchery of. children, 
where it is imponible to enter ! ! ! Whence comes 
this impossibility? 

To show that their labours are not needlessly contj. 
Boedy the Society make the following statement of the 
present sUte of prisons :•— 

*Bot altbottgh these consideratioDS are highly encouraginp. 
there is yet much to accomplish in this work of national iici- 
provement. So extensive are the defecU of classitfc ation, th m 
u thirty gaols, constructed for the eonfinetnent of 2965 per- 
foos, tliere were, at one time in the last year, no fewer thun 
5637 prisoners ; uid the whole number imprisoned in tho>rt' 
gaola during that period, amounted to 96,703. There are yet 
prisons where idleness and its attendant evib reign unr»'- 
strained — ^whore ttm sexes are not senarated— where all din- 
tiactioQB of crime are confounded — where few can enter, if 



^ . . J, wichoat pollution j and, if guilty, withoat incu 

ring deeper stains of criminality. There are yetpriaoaa whiib 
nceive not the pious visiU of a Christian minister— wUch tlir 
fight of knowledge never enters— and where the truths asi^l 
* ' I of the Gospel are never heard. There are } hc 



prisons where, for the security of the prisoners, measures arc- 
reaorted to as revoking to British feeling as they are repu/r- 
saat fo the letter end spirit of EngUsh law.'— itepert, pp. 

With this statement we take our leave of the sub- 
ject of priscms, thoroughly convinced that, since tlif 
days of their cleanliness and salubrity, they have bei h 
so managed as to become the great school for crim<^tt 
and wretchedness ; and Ihat the jniblic, though begin- 
ning to awake, are not yet sufiiciently alarmed at it 
Mrs. Fry is an amiable excellent woman, and tm 
thousand times better than the infamous neclect thai 
preceded her; but hers is not the method to stop 
crimes. In prisons which are really meant to keep 
lue multitude in order, and to be a terror to evil doer^i, 
there must be no sharing of profits-^o visiting of 
friends— no education but religious education^no free- 
dom of diet— no weavers* looms or carpenters' bench- 
es. There must be a great deal of solitude ; coar^c^ 
food; a dress of shame; hard, incessant, irksome ^ 
ftemal labour ; a planned and regulated and unreleni* 
lag exclusion of happiness and comfort. 



PERSECUTING BISHOPS. (ExmrBumoa Revisw, 
1822.) 

1. An Appeal to tie Legulatmn mU PMhlie ; ar, Hu LertUtg 
of ike Eigkhfoeten QvsstMms propoaed 6y Dr, Uerhort 
MarA, Uu Bukop of Peterborough, to OainUdmte* for Holm 
Orderot and for lAcenoet, wiHun that Dioeue, coutUerm. 
Sd £ditk>n. London, Seely, 1831. 

& A Speeekj ddioered tn the ffotue ofLords, on Fridoff, Mm 
7, 18B3, bff Herbert^ Lord Biokop of Peterborough, on ikM 
Presentation of a Petition agomet ki» Examination Qm» 
tiono; with Explanatory Notee, a SnppUmentj and m Oopf 
of the QMStMfM. London, Riviugton, 1832;< 

3. The Wrongo of the Cflorgy of the Diocese of Peterborot^h 
stated and tikutrmtod. By the Rev. T. Q. Grimshawe, M. An 
Rector of Barton, Northamptonshire i and Vicar of Biddea- 
ham, Bedfordshire. London, Seely, 1823. 

4 Episcopal Innovation : #r, the Test of Modem Orthodox^, 
m Eighty-seven QiMsfimw, in^o^ed, as Articles of Ftritk, 
upon Candidates for Licenses and for Holy Orders, m the 
Diocese of Peterborough ; with a distinct Answer to each 
^^uestionj and Qeneral R^fieetions relative to thetr Hleg^ 
Stmetvre and Pemieions Tendency. London, Seely, isM. 

!k OJieial Correspondence between the Right Reverend Her' 
bert. Lord BiAop of Peterborough, and the Rev. John Qreenf 
respecting his Nowdnatian to the Curacy of Blatherwyche, 
in the Dtoceee of Peterborough, and County of Northeenp- 
ton : Also, between His Grace Charles, Lord Archhishop ef 
Canterbury, and the Rev. Henry fFilUam NeviU, U. An 
Rector ofBlatherwydte, and ef Cotteswtore in the County of 
Rutland. 1831. 

It is a great point in any question to clear away en- 
cumbrances, and to make a naked circle about the 
object in dispute, so that there may be a clear view 
of it on every side. In pursuance of this disencum- 
bering process, we shall first acquit the bishop of all 
vinrong mtentioos. He has a venr bad opinion of the 
practical effects of high Calvinistic doctnnes upon the 
common people ; and he thinks it his duty to exclude 
those clergymen who profess them from nis diocese. 
There is no moral wrong in this. He has accordin^y 
devised no fewer than etghty-ieven interrogatories, by 
which he thinks he can detect the smallest taint of 
Calvinism that may lurk in the creed of the candidate ; 
snd in this also, whatever we may think of his reason- 
ing, we suppose his purpose to be blameless. He be- 
lieves, finally, that he has le^all^r the power so to in- 
terrogate and exclude ; and m this perhaps he is not 
mistaken. His intentions, then, are good, and his 
conduct, perhaps, not amenable to the law. All this 
we admit in his favour; but against him we must 
maintain, that his conduct upon tne points in dispute 
has been singularly injudicious, extremely harsh, and, 
in its effects (though not in ito intentions), very op- 
pressive and vexatious to the clergy. 

We have no sort of intention to avail ourselves of an 
anonymous publication to say unkind, uncivil, or dis- 
respectful things to a man of rank, learning, and char- 
acter — we hope to be guilty of no such impropriety h— 
but we cannot believe we are doing wrong in ranging 
ourselves on the weaker side, in the cause of propriety • 
and justice. The mitre protects its wearer Arom in- 
dignity ; but it does not secure impunity. 

it is a strong presumption that a man is wronffy— 
when all his friends, whose habits naturally lead them 
to coincide with him. think him wrong. If a man 
were to mdulge in tskmg medicine till the apothecary, 
the druggist, and the physician, all called upon him to 
abandon his philo-cathartic propensities — if he were 
to gratify his convivial habits tiO the landlord demur- 
red and the waiter shook his head— we should natu^ 
rally imagine that advice so wholly disinterested was 
, not given before it was wanted, and that it merited 
some little attention and respect. Now, though the 
I Bench of Bishops certainly love power, and love the 
■ church, as well as the Bishop of Peterborough, yet not 
one defended him — not one rose to say, * 1 have done, 
or I would do the same thing.' It was impossible to 
be present at the last debate on this question, without 
perceivhig that his lordship stood alone— and this hi a 
very gregarious profession, that habitually combines 
and butts against an opponent with a very extended 
front. If a lawyer is wounded, the rest of the pro- 
fession pursue him, and put him to death. If a church- 
man is hurt, the otheis gather round for his ^rotAc\SsA.v 
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■tamp with their feet, vash with their horns, and de- 
moiish the dissenter wLo did the mischief. 

The bishop has at least done a very unusual thing 
in his Eighty-seven Qaestions. The two archbishops, 
and we believe every other bishop, and all the Irish 
hiersrchy, admit curates into their dioceses without 
Any such precautions. The necessity of such severe 
and scrupiuous inquisition, in short, has been apparent 
to nobooy but the Bishop of Peterborough ; and the 
authorities by which he seeks to justify it are any 
thing but satisfactory. His lordship states^ that forty 
years ago, he was himself examined by wntten inter- 
rogatories, and that he is not the only bishop who has 
done it ; but he mentions no names ; and it wis liardly 
worth while to state such extremely slight precedents 
for so strong a deviation trom the common practice of 
the church. « 

The bishop who rejects a curate upon the Eighty- 
seven Questions is necessarily and inevitably opposed 
to the bishop who ordainea him. The Bishop of 
Gloucester ordains a young man of twenty-three years 
of age, not thinking it necessary to put to him these 
Interrogatories, or putting them perhaps, and approv- 
ing of answers diametrically opposite to those that 
are required by the Bishop of Peterborough. The 
Tonng clergjrman then comes to the last-mentioned 
Dishop, and the bishop, after jmtftng him to the ques- 
tion, says. " You are unfit for a clergyman,"— though, 
ten days before, the Bishop of Gloucester has made 
him one ! It is bad enough for ladies to pull caps, out 
still worse for bishops to pull mitres. Notliing can be 
more mischievous or indecent than such scenes ; and 
BO man of common prudence, or knowledge of the 
world, but must see tnat they ought immediately to 
be put a stop to. If a man is a captain in the army in 
one part of England, he is a captam in all. The gen- 
eral who commands north of the Tweed does not say, 
You shall never appear in my district, or exercise the 
functions of an officer, if you do not answer eighty- 
seven questions on the art of war, according to my no- 
> tions. The same officer who commands a ship of the 
line in the Mediterranean, is considered as equal to 
the same office in the North Seas. The sixth com- 
mandment is suspended, by one medical diploma^— 
from the north ofElngland to the south. But, by this 
new system of interrogation, a man may be admitted 
faito orders at Bamet, rejected at Stevenage, re-admit- 
ted at Brogdrn, kicked out as a Calvinist at Witham 
Commoii, and hailed as an ardent Arminian on his ar- 
rival at York. 

It matters nothing to say that sacred things roust not 
be compared with profane. In their importance, we 
allow, uiey cannot ; but in their order and discipline 
they may be so far compared as to say, that the dis- 
crepancy and contention ^hich would be disgraceful 
and pernicious in worldly affairs^ should, in common 
prudence, be avoided in the affairs of religion. Mr. 
Greenough has made a map of Knffland, according to 
Its geological varieties ;— blue for the chalk, green for 
the clay, red for the sand, and so forth. Under this 
system of Bishop Marsh, we must petition for the as- 
sistance of the geologist in the fabrication of on eccle- 
siastical map. All the Armininn districts must be 
purple. Green for one theological extremity— «ky- 
Dlue for another — as many colours as there are oishops 
— 4W many shades of these colours as there are arcn- 
deacons — a tailor's pattern card— the picture ot va- 
nity, fiuhion, and caprice ! 

The bishop seems surprised at the resistance he 
meets with ; and yet^ to what purpose has he read ec- 
desiastical history, if he expects to meet with any 
thing but the most detemjined opposition ? Does he 
think that every sturdy supralapsarian bullock whom 
he tries to sacrifice to the geums of orthodoxy, will 
not kick, and push, and toss ; that he will not, if he 
con, shake the axe from his neck, and hurl his mitred 
batcher mto the air ? His lordship has undertaken a 
task of which he little knows the labour or the end. 
We know these men fully as well as the bishop ; he 
has not a chance of success against them. If one mo- 
tion in Parliament will not do, they will have twenty. 
They will ravage, roar, and rush, till the very chap- 
Jains^ and the Masters and Misses Peterborough le- 



guest his lordship to desist. He is raising up a storm 
I the English church, of which he has not tKe slight- 
est conception ; and which will end, as it ought to end 
in his lordship's disgrace and defeat. 

The longer we live, the more we aro convinced of 
the justice of the old saying, that an ounce of mother 
uit ts tcorth a pound of clergy ; that discretion, gentle 
manners, common sense, and goodnature, are, in men 
of high ecclesiastical station, of far greater import- 
ance than the greatest skill in discrimuiating between 
sublapsarian and supralapsarian doctrines. Bishop 
Marsh should remember, that all men wearing the 
mitre work by character^ as well as doctrine rSiat a 
tender regara to men's rights and feelings, a desire to 
avoid sacred squabbles, a fondness for quiet, and an 
ardent wish to make every body happy, would be of 
far more value to the Church of England than all his 
learning and vigilance of inquisition. The Irish tithes 
will probably fall next session of Parliament ; the 
common people are regularly receding from the Church 
of England— baptizing, burying, and confirming for 
themselves. Under such circumstances, what would 
the worst enemy of the English church require ? — a 
bitter, bustling, theologicid bishop, accused by his' 
clergy of tjrranny and oppression— tne cause of daily' 
petitions and daily debates in the House of Commons 
—the idoneous vehicle of abuse against the Establish- 
ment — a stalking horse to bod men for the introduction 
of revolutionary opinions, mischievous ridicule, and 
irreligious feelings. Such will be the advantages which 
Bishop Marsh will secure for the English Establish- 
ment m the ensuing session. It is mconceivable how 
such a prelate shakes all the upper works of the 
church, and ripens it for dissolutiou and decay. Six 
such bishops, multiplied by eighty-seven, and working 
with five hundred and twenty-two questions, would 
fetch every thing to the ground in less than six months. 
But what if it pleased Divine Providence to afflict 
every prelate with the spirit of putting eighty-seven 
(j^uenes, and the two archbishops with the spirit of put- 
tmff twice as many, and the Bishop ofSodor and Man 
with the spirit of putting only forty-three queries ?— 
there would then be a grand total of two thousand 
three hundred and thirty.five interrogations flying 
about the Enslish church; and sorely vexed would the 
land be with Question and Answer. 

We will suppose this learned prelate, without mean- 
ness or undue regard to his worldly hiteresU, to feel 
that fair desire of rising in his vrofession, which any 
man, m any profession, may reel without disgrace. 
Does he forget that his character in the ministerial 
circles will soon become that of a violent impractical 
hie man — whom it is impossible to place in the high- 
est sUMtions — who has been intrusted with too much 
already, and must be trusted with no more ? Minis- 
ters have somethiiig else to do with their time, and 
with the time of Parliament, than to waste them in 
debating squabbles between oishops and their clergy. 
They naturally wish, and, on the whole, reasonably 
expect, that every thing should go on silently and 
quietly in the church. They have no objection to a 
learned bishop ; but they deprecate one atom more 
of learning than is compatible with moderation, good 
sense, and the./soundest discretion. It must be the 
grossest ignorance of the world to suppose, that the 
cabinet has any pleasure in watching Calvinists. 

The bishop not only puts the questions, but he actu- 
ally assips the limits within which they are to be 
answered. Spaces are left in the paper of interroga- 
tions, to which limits the answer is to be confined •,— 
two inches to original sin ; an incli and a half to justi- 
fication ; three quarters to predestination ; and to free 
will only a quarter of an mch. But if his lordship 
gives them an inch they will take an ell. His lord- 
ship is himself a theological writer, and by no means 
remarkable for his conciseness. To deny space to his 
brother theologians, who are writing on the most diffi- 
<Hilt subjects, not from choice, but necessity ; not for 
fame, but for bread ; and to award rejection as the 
penalty of prolixity, does appear to us no slight devi- 
aiion from Christian gentleness. The tyraimy of call- 
ing for such short answers is very strikingly pointed 
out in a letter Arom Mr. Thurtell to the Bishop of Ps> 
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ilioRNifl^ ; the style of which pleadf , we thhik, Tery 
w«ifiilly hi farour of the writer. 



' BteeUt, S^firik, Ang^gi 880, 1831. 
•My Lord, 

* I o«f ht, in the Unt place, to apolopisce for delajring so lonr 
loaanrer your kmbhip's lettrr: but the difficulty in which 1 
was iovolved, by recenrin|: aoother co|)y of your lordship's 
QaealkMia, with positive direction* to five short answers, amy 
be Mftdenl to account for that delay. 

* It ia my aiaeere desire to meet your lordship's wishes, and 
to obey yoar lordship's directions in estry particular ; and 1 
would therefore immediately have returned an»wprs, without 
any ** reatrictiena or modiflcatioiis,'* to the Queotions which 
your lordship has thought flt to i>eiul me, if, in so doinf , I could 
bare discharged the obIi|ratlon« of ray conscience, by showing* 
what my opinions really are. But it appears to me, that the 
QnasCicma proposed to me by your lordship are so coobtructed 

> as to elicit only two sets of oi>inious ; and that by answering 
them la so oooeiae a manner, I should be representing uivkelf 
to your lardahip as one who believes in eithnr of two particu- 
lar creeds, to neither of which I do realbi nuliMrribe. For in- 
•taace, t* answer Question L chap. iL m the manner your 
lonlehip deairea, I an reducM to the alternative of declaring, 
either tlut ** mankind are a mass of wurt corruption." which 
•spreaaea more than I intend, or of li;aving room for the infer- 
ence, thnC they are only pertie^ corrupt, which is opposed to 
the pUinest declarations of the IIoiuiliRS ; such om thei>e, ** Miui j 
is tUWgttktr tpolU^l and di'filed" (llr»ni. ou Naf.), ^ without a I 
ijperftof foodneas in him** (.Herm. on Mis. of Man, Jtec.) 

'Again, by answering the Questions comprised in the chap- 
ter on **Kree WiH," according to your lordnhip's directions, I 
am compelled to acknowledge either that man has such a 
share in the work of his own salvation as to exclude the 9oU 
agency of God, or that he has no share whatsoever ; when the 
Homilies for Rotation Wnek and Whit-sunday poi'itively de- 
clare, that God u the *'oiily Worker," or, in other words, 
aolt A^nt; and at the same time a»<igu to man a certain 
share in the work of his own salvation. In short. 1 could, with 
yvar lordship's perraiiwion, point out twenty Questiou^t, in- 
volving doctrfoes of the utnioul iuiportunre, which I am una- 
ble to answer, so as to convey my r«ul i-entiinents without 
more room for explanation than the printed sheft affords. 

* In thia riow of the subject, therefitre, and in tiie niu-<t delib- 
erate exercise of my Judgment, 1 deem it indi«i)»'niiiihi>> to my 
acting with that candour and truth with whirli it t* my wj/h . 
and duty to act, and with which I runnot but lielifsve ytmr ' 
undship deeires I should act, ro state my opiuioiu in thst'lnn- ' 
gtuge which expreaaes them most fully, plaiuly and uu^e^e^v- j 
edly. This I have endeavoured to do in the unMi»*n» I'.ow in j 
the poaseMJon of your lordnhip. If mxy furtlier cx^>Iunatiiin be 
ni|nired, I am most willing to rive it, even to u miuutenesA of 
O|ua'ioo beyond what the Articles require. At the vww time, 
I would humbly and resi>eetfully a]i;>enl to your lonMiiii'd 
candour, wk€tkir it is wot hard to dewumd mp derided opimwn 
afM pohtio wkiek kmve keen ike tkewua of vtiUmte ,- mpon 
mArk the aMst jrteas mmd leomed nun of Ike rkmrck kave eon- 
oeimiimmslp difertd ; and upon wkirk tkr Arlichf in the jadjf- 
«M< e/ Bukep Burnet, knee pronouncrd no de^nitt tmUnre. 
To those Articles, my lord, I nave alrcuily >ul>MTil»6d| aiiil 1 
an willing again to sul»^cril>e to evrry one of theni, "In itM 
literal and granunatiral M-nse," according to his majerty's dn- 
daratfcNi prefixed to them. 

'I iKipe, therefore, in consideration of the above statement, 
that jronr lordship will not coni|>el me, by the (ouciaeneHS of 
my anawers, to assent to tlie dix'trines which 1 do nut brlieve, 
or to expcMC myscdf to inferences nhich do nut txxrXy aud 
Intimately foUow firom my opinions. 

*I am, my Lord, Slc 4c a' 

We are not much acc^uaiDted with the practices of 
courts of justice ; hut, il we remember right, when a 
man it going to be hanged, the judge lets him make 
\a* defence in his oun wny, without cniQplainiiig uf 
its length. We should think a Chrlbtian hi^liop might 
be equally indulgent to a man who i? goin/^ to he ruin- 
ed. The answers are requlriHl to tM> dear, concise, 
and correct — short, plain, ami positive. In other 
words, a poor curate, extremely iisritated at the idea 
of losing his livelihood, is rcmnred to write with brev- 
ity and perspicuity on the following suhjocls : — Re- 
demption by Jesus Cliribl — Orit^inal Sin — Free Will — 
Justification — Justification in rfferencc to its onus-, s — 
Justification in reference to the tinx* when it takes 
place — Ererlasting salvation — Predestination — Regen- 
eiatkm on the New Birth— Renovatiuu, and the Holy 
Trinity. As a specimen of these (^u«?stions, the an- 
swer to which is required to be so brief and clear, we 
iball iaien tha following quoution :^ 



• Sectiom U^Qf JustilUaUau^ is rtferenc* U itg cmuat, 

< 1. Does not the eleventh Article declare, that we are ** justi- 
fied by Faith o«/y /" 

*8. Does not the ezpre»»ion ** Faith only" derive additiosal 
strength from the negative expression in the same Arti- 
cle " and not for our own works?" 

* 3. Does not therefore the eleventh Article exelade good works 

from all share in the office of Justifying 1 Or can we so 
construe the term ^ Faith" in that Article, aa to make it 
include good Works 7 

* 4. Do not the twelfth and thirteenth Articles /arfA^f exclndo 

them, the one by assertiug that good worka/oUow ^fUr 
Juttidcation, the other by maintaining that they cmuiel 
precede i* } 
*5. Can ihai, which never precodos an effect, be reckoned 
among tke emuteo of that effect ? 

* 6. Con we then, consisteDtly with our Articles, reckon the ' 

)>erfonnance of good works among the cuasesof JusL'fl- 
catiou, whatever qoalifying epithet be used with ths 
term eau$e V 

We entirely deny that the Calvinistical clergy are 
bad members of tneir profession. We maintain that 
as many instances of good, serious, and pious men— 
of persons zealously interesting themselves in the 
temiMirul and suiritiial welfare of tlieir parishioners 
are to be founa amon^ them, as among the clergy 
who put an opposite mtcrpretalion on the Articleis. 
The Articles ot Religion arc older than Arminianism, 
eo nomine. The early reformers leant to Calvinism ; 
and would, to a mim^ have answered the bishop's 
queNtiuus in a way which would have induced him to 
refuse them ordination and curacies ; and those who 
drew up the Thirty-nine Articles, if they had not pru- 
dently avoided all precise interpretation of their creed 
on iree-wiil, necessity, absolute decrees, original sin, 
re))robati()n and election, would have, in all proba- 
!)Uity) given an interpretation of them like that which 
the oisUop considers as a disqualification for holy 
oiders. Laud's Lambeth Articles were illegal, mis- 
chievous, and arc generally condemned. The Irish 
clergy, in l&Al, drew up one hundred and four articles 
as the creed of their church; and these are Culvinis- 
tic, and not Arminian. They were approved and 
signed by Usher, and never abjured by mm ; though 
dropt as a test or qualification. Usher was promoted 
(even in tlic days of Arminianism) to bishoprics and 
archbishoprics — so little did a Calvinistic interpreta- 
tion of the Articles in a man's breast, or even an 
avowal of Calvinism, beyond what was required by 
the Articles, operate even then as a disqualification 
for the cure of souls, or of any other office in the 
church. Throughout Charles II. and William III.'s 
time, tl>e best nien and greatest names of the church 
not only allowed latitude in interpreting the Articles, 
but thought it would be wise to diminish their num- 
ber, and render them more lax than they are ; and be 
it observed, that these latitudinarians leant to Anni- 
nianism rather than to high Calvinism ; and thought, 
consequently, that the Articles, if objectionable at 
all. were exposed to the censure of beuig * too Cal\in- 
istic,' rather than loo Arminian. How preposterous, 
therefore, to twist them, and the subscription to them 
required by law, by the machiner}' of a long string of 
explanatory questions, into a barrier against Calvinists, 
and to give the Arminians a monopoly in the church ! 

Archbishop Wake, in 171 G, after consulting all the 
bishops then attending Parliament, thought it inmm- 
Iwiit on him * to employ the authority irhich the ecdesi- 
ajstical lava then in farce^ and the custom and latca of 
the realm vested in hhn^^ and taking care that * no un- 
vorthy person miaht hereafter be admitted into thi 
sacred ministry of the church ;* and he drew up twelve 
recommemlatious to the bishops of Knglnnd, m which 
he earnestly exhorts them not to ordain persons of 
bad conduct or character, or incomp'tent learning ; 
but he d(»cs not require from the candidates for holy 
orders or preferment, any explanation whatever of the 
Articles which tliey had signed. 

The correspondence of the same emment prelate 
with Professor Turrctin, in 1718, an<l with Mr. Le 
Clerc and the pastors and piofessors of Geneva In 
1719, printed in London. I7h2, recommends union 
among Protestants, and the omission of controrertei 
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pointo in confenlont of faith, as a means of obtaining 
that union ; and a constant reference to the practice 
of the Church of England is made in elucidation of the 
charity and wisdom of such policy. Spealcing of men 
who act upon a contrary pnncipfe, he says, O quan- 
tum potuU inmna (piXavnai 

These passages, we think, are conclusive evidence 
of the practice of the church till 1719. For Wake 
was not only at the time Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but both in his circular recommendations to the 
bishops of England, and in his correspondence with 
foreign churches, was acting in the capacity of metro< 

Solitan of the Anglican church. He, a man of pru- 
ence and learning, probably boasts to Protestant 
Europe, that his churdi does not exact, and that he 
dt facto has never avowed, and never will, his opi- 
nions on those very points upon which Bishop Marsh 
obliges every poor curate to oe explicit, upon pain of 
expulsion from the church. 

It is clear, then, the practice was, to extract sub- 
scription and nothmg else, as the test of orthodoxy— 
to that Wake is an evidence. As far as he is autho- 
rity on a point of opinion, it is his conviction that his 
practice was wholesome, wise, and intended to pre- 
serve peace in the church ; that it would be wrong at 
least, if not illegal, to do otherwise ; and that the ob^ 
servance of this forbearance is the only method of 
preventing schism. The Bishop of Peterborough, 
nowever, is of a different opinion ; he is so thoroughly 
convmced of the pernicious effects of Calvinistic doc- 
trines, that he does what no other bishop does, or 
ever did do, for their exclusion. This may be either 
wise or injudicious, but it is at least zealous and bold ; 
it is to encounter rebuke, and opposition, from a sense 
of duty. It is impossible to deny this merit to his 
lordship. And we have no doubt, that, in pursuance 
of the same theological gallantry, he is preparing a 
set of interrogatories for those clergymen who are 
presented to benefices in his diocese. The patron 
will have his action of Quare hnpeditf it is true ; and 
the judge and jury will decide whether the bishop has 
the right of interrogation at all ; and whether Calvin- 
Ssticaf answers to nis interrogatories disqualify any 
man from holding preferment m the Church of Eng- 
land. If either of these points are ffiven against the 
Bishop of Peterborough, he is in honour and con- 
science bound to give up his examination of curates. 
If Calvinistic ministers are, in the estimation of the 
bishops, so dangerous as curates, they are of course 
much more dangerous as rectors and vicars. He has 
as much right to examine one as the other. Why 
then does he pass over the greater danger, and guard 
against the less? Why does he not show his zeal 
wnen he would run some risk, and where the excluded 
person (if excluded unjustly) could appeal to the laws 
of his country ? If his conduct is just and right, has 
he any thing to fear from that appeal ? What should 
we say of a police officer who acted in all cases of 
petty larceny, where no opposition was made, and let 
off all persons guilty or felony who threatened to 
knock him down r It the bishop values his own cha- 
racter, he is bound to do less— or to do more. God 
send his choice may be right ! The law, as it stands 
at present, certainly affords very unequal protection 
to rector and curate ; but if the Sishop will not act so 
as to improve the law, the law must be so changed as 
to Improve the bishop; an action of Quart impedit 
must be given to the curate also—and then the fury of 
interrogation will be calmed. 

We are aware that the Bishop of Peterborough, in 
his speech, disclaims the object of excluding the Calvi- 
nists by this system of interrogatioa We shall take 
no other notice of his disavowal, than expressing our 
sincere regret that he ever made it ; but the question 
is not at ail altered by the intention of the interrogator. 
Whether he aims at the Calvinists only, or includes 
them with other heterodox respondents— the &ct is, 
they are included in the proscription, and excluded 
Irom the church. The practical effect of the practice 
being, that men are driven ont of the church who have 
as irach right to exercise the duties of dergymen as 
tbo bishcp liimself. If heterodox opinions are the 



great objects of the bishop's apprehensions, he has his 
ecclesiastical courts, where regular process may bring 
the offender to pumshment, and from whence there is 
an appeal to higher courts. This would be the fiur 
thing to do. The curate and the bishcp would be 
brought into the light of day, and subjected to the 
wholesome restraint of public opinion. 

His lordship boasts that he has excluded only two 
curates. So the Emperor of Hayti boasted tliat fas 
had only cut off two persons' beads for disagreeablt 
behaviour at his table. In spite of the paucity of tho 
visitors executed, the example operated as a consider* 
able impediment to conversation ; and the intensity of 
the punishment was found to be a full compensation fin 
its rarity. How many persons have been deprived of 
curaci.'S which they might have enjoyed but for tho 
tenour of these interrogatories ? How many respecta- 
ble clergymen have been deprived of the assistance of • 
curates connected with them by blood, fliendship. or 
doctrine, and compelled to choose persons, for no otner 
qualification than that they could pass through the eye 
of the bishop's needle ? Violent measures are not to 
be judged ol merely by the number of times tkiey have 
been resorted to, but by the torror, misery, and !»• 
straint which the severity is likely to have produced. 

We never net with any style ^^o entirely clear of all 
redundant and vicious ornament, as that which the 
ecclesiastical Lord of Peterborough has adopted to- 
wards his clergy. It in fact, may be all reduced to 
these few words—' Reverend Sir, I shall do what I 

E lease. Peterborough.' — Even in the House of Lords, 
e speaks what we must call very plain language. 
Among other things, he says, that the allegations of 
the petitions are faUe. Now, as every bishop is, be- 
sides his other qualities, a gentleman ; and as the word 
faUe is used only by laymen, who mean to hazard 
their lives by the expression ; and as it cannot be sup- 
posed that foul language is ever used because it can bo 
used with personal impunity, his lordship must, there- 
fore, be intended to mean not faltej but mistaken — not 
a wilful deviation from truth, but an accidental and 
unintended departure from it. 

His lordship talks of the drudgery of wading throogh 
ten pages of answers to his eighty-seven questions. 
Who has occasioned this drudgery, but the person 
who means to be so much more active, usefhl, and im- 
portant, than all other bishops, by proposing Questions 
which nobody has thoueht to be necessary but him- 
self? But to be intolerably strict and harsh to a poor 
curate, who is trying to earn a morsel of hard bread, 
and then to complain of the drudgery of reading liis 
answers, is much like knocking a man down with a 
bluApon, and then abusing him for splashing you with 
his Vpod, and pestering you with bis groans. It is 
quite ftonstrous, that a man who inflicts eighty seven 
new questions in theology upon his fellow-creatores, 
should talk of the drudgery of reading their answers. 

A curate — there is something which excites compas- 
sion in the very name of a curate ! ! ! How any man 
of purple^ palaces, and preferment, can let himself 
loose against this poor workingman of God. we are at 
a loss to conceive, — a learned man in a hovel, with ser 
mons and saucepans, lexicons and bacon, Hebrew 
books and ragged children — good and patient — a com- 
forter and a preacher — the first and purest pauper In 
the hamlet, and yet showine, that, in the nudst of his 
worldly misery, he has the heart of a gentleman, and 
the spirit of a Christian, and the kindness of a pastor • 
nn d this man, though he has exercised the duties of a 
clergyman for twenty years— though he has most am- 
ple testimonies of conauct ftom clergymen as respect- 
able as any bishop — though an arcbbifhop ado his 
name to the list of witnesses, is not good enough for 
Bishop Marshy but is pushed out in the street, with 
his wife and children, and his little f\imiture, to sur- 
render his honour, his faith, his conscience, and his 
learning — or to starve ! 

An obvious objection to these innovations is, that 
there can be no end to them. If eighty-seven ques- 
tions are assumed to be necessary by one bishop, eight 
hundred may be considered as tne minim^tp of inter- 
rogation by another. When once the ancient fldtfi 
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• Tiarks of the church an lost sight of and despised, anj 
niialed theologian may launch out on the boundless sea 
«'l polemical vexation. 

The Bishop of Peterborough is positTe, that the Ar- 
iiiinian interpretation of the articles is the right inter- 
jifotation, and that Calrinists should be excluded from 
Jl ; but the country gentlemen who arc to hear these 
ii'Stters debated in the Lower House, are to rcmem- 
K*i , that other bishops have written upon these points 
hrfore the Bishop oi Peterborough, and have arrived 
at coodusions diametrically opposite. When curates 
arc excluded because their answers are Calvinistical, a 
careless layman might imagine that this interpreta- 
tii»n of the Articles had never been heard of before 
in the church — that it was a gross and palpable per- 
'veision of the'r sense, which had been scouted by all 
writers on church matters, from the day the Articles 
xcrrc promulgated, to this hour — that such an unheard 
of monster as a Calvinistical curate had never leaped 
o\cr the pole before, and been detected browsing in 
the* Hacred pastures. 

The following is the testimony of Bishop Sher- 
lock : — 

* •• The church has left s latitude of sen«e to prevent 
miii^na and breachen ujion every dUTerent opinion. It is 
evMlent the Church of England has«o done in «oine articles, 
whk^h are nuX liable to the hottest diHputes ; which yet are 
l<ennod with that temper as to be willinf^ly aubAO-ibed by 
men of different apprehensions in tIiot>« matters." — Shxk- 
x.o<;«*« l>^fiMC€ of StiUutgJlteV§ UmrtOMonMhUnetB of Separa- 
tion. 

Bishop Cleaver, describinff the difficulties attending 
so great an undertaking as the formation of a nationsu 
creril, observes : — 

* **'i hese difficulties, however, do not seem to have dls- 
coura(!ed the great leadrrs in this wnik from forming: a de- 
Ki^n SA n-i»c as it was liberal, that of framing a confci.<ion, 
whjcli, in the enumeration and method uf itx several arti- 
cle:*, !(liould meet the approbation, and engage tl^e consent, 
of t J»e whole reformed world. 

* « If upon trial, it was found that a comprehension so ex- 
tensive could not be reduced to practicf, ^till ai^lai^e a com- 
}<rehciiNlon as could be contrived, within the narrower lim- 
it't of tlie kingdom, became, for the same reasons tvhich tni 
»uexe4od the idea, at once an object of prudence and duty, 
in the furmation and government of the Entdl-^h church." 

* After dwelling on the means nece^^ary to accomtlixh 
thi* ohji-ct, the bbhop proceeds to romatk : — "Much eviaent- 
\y appt?«rsto have been the origin, and such the actual com- 
p'leuon of the confeuion compru-td in tl»e Articles of our 
church : tha true oeope and design of uJiick itiU nott I conceive, 
he eorrekUy appreketUed in any other view than that oj one 
draum up and aiiftMled with an intention to ecmprekerld the 
euent of all, raiker than to eadude that q/' any who eontmrred 
in (he frcrcstfty <{/'a reformaliMi. 

* •* TIm» mean:» of comprehension intended were, not any 
penersl ambiguity or equivocetion of teimi, but a prudent 
ferhtarmtce in all partiee not to invtt on the full ejient of 
their opinione in maUert not essential or fundamental ; and in 
00 e«M» io wave, om much as po$ttble, tends wkich might divide, 
where tXey with to tinife."— Kemarks on the Design and 
Formation of the Article:* of the Church of England, by 
WiLUAM, Lord Bishop of Bangor, ld02.'— pp.68— 26. 

We will finish with Bishop Horsley. 

' It hstt lieen the fashion of late to talk about Arminianl.'«m 
ssthe syslem of the church of England, and of Calvini>m 
as Nomething op)NMite to it, to which the church is hofctile. 
That 1 may not be misunden^tood in wtiat I have stated, or 
mav have occasion further to say upon this subject, I mu!*t 
here declare, that I use the words Arminianism and Calvin- 
ifta in thst restricted seuNC in which they arc now general- 
ly taken, in denote the doctrinal part of each system, a» un- 
connectc«l with the iirinciple» either of Axminians or Calvin- 
iAs upon church diwipline and church government. This 
beinr prrnii^ol, 1 a^^ert, what I often have before asserted, 
and by G«mI's grace I will iterfist in the a>MertJon to my dy- 
hig day, that en far is it from the truth that the Church of 
England Is decidedly Armenian, and hostile to Calvmlsm, 
that the In th is this, tikol arpon the principal points in dispvte 
between iJke drminians and the Calrinists upon all the points 
ef doctrine t hewacterittie ef iks two sects, the Church of Eng- 
land mmintHins an ahsobtte neutralitf ; her articles expUeiily 
emert netking hmt what is beUeved both by Jrminiaue and by 
rfs. The - ' 



opinions ; insomuch that Acre it notkhg to hinder the Ar* 
minion and the highest supralapsarian Caivinist from walking 
together in the Chmrch of England and Ireland asjrienda and 
brothers, if they both ajmrove the discipline of the church, and 
both are willing to submtt to it. Her aiscipline has been ap- 
provfKi ; it has been submitted to ; it has been in former 
times moiit ably and zealously defended by the highest su- 
pralapsarian CalvinisU. Such was the great Usher ; such 
was Whitgifl ; such were many more^ burning and shining 
lights of our church in her early days (when lirst she shook 
oltthe Papal tyranny), long since gone to the resting place 
of the spinU of the yitii.— Bishop HoasLir's C 
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Caivinists indeed hold some opinions re- 

Istlre to tlM same points, which the Church of England has 
act gone tho length of asserting in her Articles : but neither 
hid she gone the length of expUcitly contrtdicting those 



So that these unhappy curates are turned out of theiz 
bread for an exposition of the Articles which such men 
I as Sherlock, Cleaver, and Horsley think may be fairly 
given of their meaning. We do not quote their an* 
thority to show that the right interpretation is decid- 
ed, but that it is doubtful— that there is a balance of 
authorities — that the opinion which Bishop Marsh has 
punished with poverty and degradation, has been con- 
sidered to be legitimate, by men at least as wise and 
learned as himselt*. In fact, it is to us perfectly clear, 
that the Articles were originally framed to prevent 
the very practices which Bishop Marsh has used for 
their protection — they were purposely so worded, that 
Arminians and Calvmists could sign them without 
blame. They were intended to combine both these 
descriptions of Protestants, and were meant principallT 
for a bulwark against the Catholics. 

« Thus,' says Bishop Bumrt. « was the doctrine of the 
church cast into a ^llort and j'lain form ; in which they took 
care both to pi»tabli*h the jiositive articles of religion, and 
to cut off the errors foimerly introduced in the time of po- 
l>ery, or of late broached by the Anabaptists and enthusi- 
asts of Germany ; aroiding the niceties of schoolmen, or the 
penmptoriness of the writers of controversy ; leaving matters 
that arc more justly controvertible, a liberty to divines to fol- 
low their private opinions, without thereby disturbing the peace 
of the church.'— HiitoTy of the Reformation, Book I. psrt iL 
p. 168, foDo ediUon. 

The next authority is that of Fuller. 

* In the convocation now sitting, wherein Alexander No- 
wel, Dean of St. Paul's, was prolocutor, the ninth and-thlr- 
ty Articles were coml^o^ed. For tlie msin they agree with 
those «et forth in the reign or King Edwsrd the Sixth, 
though in («ome particulars allowing more liberty to dissent- 
ine judgements. For instance, in this King's Article* it is 
Kaid, that it i'^ to be believed that Christ went down to hell 
(to |,re8c)i ti-> the npirits there) ; which last clause is left out 
in these Articles, and men lett to a latitude concerning the 
cause, tiuif*. and manner of his descent. 

* Hence some have unjustly taxed the composers for too 
much favour f*Atr nded in dieir large expressions, dean 
tliruush the contCAture of these Articles, which should* have 
tied men's c^nnciences up closer, in more strict and partic- 
ularizing propo.-itions, which indeed proceeded from their 
commendable moderation. Children's clothes ought to be 
made of the biggest, hecau2?e afterwards their bodies wQi 
crow up to their garmenu. Thus the Artkles of this Eng- 
li-th Prote>tant Church, in the infancy thereof, they thought 
good to draw up in geaeral terms, fo'reseeing that posterity 
would prow up to fill the same : I mean tnese holy men 
did rrudently pirdir^cover, that dillerence in Judgementi 
would unavoidably haj'pen In the church, and were loath to 
unchurch any, and drive thtm off from an ecclesiastical eommU' 
munion,for such petty differences, which made them pen the 
Articles in romprehtnsive words, to take in all who. Offering 
in the branches, meet in the root of the same religion. 

* Indeed most of them had formerly been sufferers them- 
selves, and cannot be said, in comi)iling these Articles (an 
acceptable service, no doubt,) to offer to God \%hat cost 
them nothing, some having i>aid imprisonment, others ex- 
ile, all loKses in their esutes, for this their expeiimental 
knowledge in religion, which made them the mere merciful 
and tender in stating those points, seeing !«uch^ho them- 
selves have been most patient in l>earinc, will be most pit- 
iful in burdening the con^ience^ of others.'— See Fuixxa's 
Church Historf,DOok ix. p. 72, folio edit. 

But this generous and pacific spirit gives no room 
for the display of zeal and theological learning. The 
gate of admission has been lelt too widely open. I 
may as well be without power at all, if I cannot force 
my opinions upon other people. What was ])urpo8ely 
leji mdefinite, I must make definite and exclusive. 
Questious of contention and difierence must be laid 
before th? servants of the churchy «sA^<qsv2c£s^<^\^^ 
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neutrality in theological metaphysics allowed to the 
ministers of the Gospel. J come not to bring peactf &c. 

The bishop, however, seems to be quite satisfied 
with himself, when he states, that he has a right to do 
what he has done— just as if a man's character with 
his fellow-creatures depended upon legal rights alone, 
and not upon a discreet exercise of those rights. A 
man may persevere in doing what he has a right to do, 
till the chancellor shuts him up in Bedlam, or till the 
mob pelt him as he passes. It must be presumed, 
that all men whom the law has invested with riffhts,, 
nature has invested with common sense, to use those 
rights. For these reasons, children have no rights till 
they have gained common sense, and old men have no 
rights after they lose their common sense. All men 
are at all times accountable to their fellow-crea- 
tures for the discreet exercise of every right they pos- 
sess. 

Prelates are fond of talking of my see, my clergy, my 
diocese, as if these things belonged to them, as their 
pigs ana dogs belonged to them. They forget that the 
clergy, the diocese, and the bishops thcmsdves, all ex- 
ist only for the public good ; that the public are a third, 
and principal parly in the whole concern. It is not 
simply the tormenting Bishop verms the tormented 
Curate, but the public against the system of tormenting; 
as tending to bring scandal u])nn religion and religious 
men. By the late alteration of the laws, the labour- 
ers in the vineyard are given up to the power of the 
inspectors of the vineyard. If he has the meanness 
ana malice to do so, an inspector may worry and 

Elague to death any labourer against whom he may 
ave conceived an antipathy. As often as such cases 
are detected, we believe they will meet, in either 
House of Parliament, with the severest reprehension. 
The noblemen and gentlemen of England will never 
allow their parish clergy to be treated with cruelty, 
^ Injustice, and caprice, by men who were parish cler- 
gymen themselves yesterday, and who were trusted 
with j)ower for very difl'ercnt purposes. 

The Blt>hop of Peterborough complains of the inso- 
lence of the answers made to him. This is certainly 
not true of Mr. Grimshawe, Mr. Neville, or of the au- 
thor of the Appeal. They liave answered his lordship 
with great manliness, but with perfect respect. Does 
the bishop expect that humble men, as learned as 
himself, are to oe driven from their houses and homes 
by his new theoloey, and then to send him letters of 
thanks for the kicks and cuJGTs he has bestowed upon 
them? Men of very smill incomes, be it known to 
his lordship, have very often very acute feelings ; and 
a curate trod on feels a pang as great as when a bishop 
is refuted. '^ 

We shall now give a specimen of some answers, 
which, we believe, would exclude a curate from the 
diocessof Peterborough, and contrast these answers 
with the articles of the church to which they refer. 
The 9th Article of the Church of England is uponOri- 

{final Sin. Upon this point his lordship puts the fol- 
owing question: — 

• Dkl the Fall of Atlain produce each an eflVct on his posterity, 
that mankind became thereby a msMof mere corraption, or of 
abeolute and entire depravity ? Or is the effect only ouch, that 
wo are very /or fone from original righteoutnew, and of our 
own nature tnelined to evil } ' 

EtthtdiMg AnttMT, The Ifinth AriitU, 

* The fall of Adam 'Orifinal tin standclh uol in the fol- 
produced %nc\ au lowing of Adam (an the Pelnginns do 
effect on hii poste- vainly talk) ; but it is the fault or cor- 
rity, that mankind ruption of the nature of every man, that 
became thereby a naturally is enirendered of the offspring 
mass of corruption, of Adam, whereby man is very far gone 
or of absolute and from original riirhlPOUHoeni, and is of his 
entire depravity.* own nature incUned to evil, so that the 

flesh alwavs lusteth contrary to the 
spirit; and therefore in every person 
born into the world, it deserveth God's 
wrath and damnation.' 

The 9th Question, Cap. 3d, on Free Will, is as fol- 
lows :— Is it not contrarv to Scripture to sayi that man 
bas share in the work of his salvation? 



ExtHmding Answer, 
*lt is quite agree- 
able to Scripture to 
say, that man has co 
kiiare in the work of 
his own salvation.' 



TenlkArtidt. 
<The condition of man after the ftJld 
Adam is such, , that he cannot turn ami 
prepare himself, by his own natural 
strength and good works, to faith, aad 
calling upon God. Wherefore, we have 
no power to do good works pleasant aad 
acceptable to God, without the grace of 
God by Christ preventing us, that we 
may have a good will, and working with 
us when we have that good wilL' , 

On Redemption, his lordship has the following quea> 
tion, Cap. 1st, Question 1st :— Did Christ die lor all 
men, or did he die only for a chosen few ? 

Excluding Anneer. Part of Article Seventeenth. 

*Chribtdid not die ' Predestination to life is the everlast- 
for all men, but only 'ing purpose of God, whereby (before the 
for a chosen few.' foundations of the world were laid) ho 
bat}i constantly decreed by his counsel, 
secret to us, to deliver from curse aad 
damnation those whom he hath cboeea 
in Christ out of mankind, and to briag 
them by Christ unto everlasting salva- 
tion, as vessels made to honour.* 

Now, whether these answers are right or wrong^ we 
do not presume to decide ; but we cannot help saying , 
there appears to be some little colour in the language 
of the Articles for the errors of the respondent, it 
does not appear at first sight to be such a deviation 
from the plain, literal, and grammatical sense of the 
Articles, as to merit rapid and ignominious ejectment 
from the bosom of the church. 

Now we have done with the bishop. We give him 
all he aaks ss to his legal ri^ht ; and only contend, 
that he is acting a very indiscreet and mjudicioos 
part — fatal to his quiet, fatal to his reputation as a 
man of sense, blamed by ministers, blamed by all the 
Bench of Bishops, vexatious to the clergy, and highly 
injurious to the church. We mean no personal disre- 
spect to the bishop ; we are as ignorant of him as d 
his victims. We should have been heartily glad if the 
debate in Parliament had put an end to these blankea- 
ble excesses ; and eur only object, in meddling with 
the que^tlcn^ is to restrain the arm of power within 
the bmits ot moderation and justice; one of the great 
objects which first led to the establishment of this 
Journal,, and which, we hope, wUl always continue to 
characterixe its efiorts. 



BOTANY BAY. (Ediwbuboh Review, 1823.) 

. Letter to Eurl Batkmret, by the lion. H. Grey Bennet, ILP 
2. JUpitrt of the Cowtmiteioner oflntfuiry into the SUte oftka 
Oliffmy of New South Wales, Ordered fry the House of Com- 
SMW to be printed, 19tk Jtme, 1823. 

Mr. Bigge's Report is somewhat long, and a little 
clumsy ; but it is altogether the production of an hon« 
est, sensible, ami respectable man, who has done his 
duty to the public, and justified the expense of his 
mission to the fifth or pickpocket quarter of the globe. 

What manner of man is Governor Macquanrie ? it 

all that Mr. Bennet says of him in the House of Com- 
mons true ? These are the questions viiiich Lord Ba- 
thurst sent Mr. Bigge, and very properly sent him, 
28,000 miles to answer. The answer is, that C^vemor 
Macquanrie is not a dishonest man, nor a jobber ; but 
arbitrary, in manr things scandalously negligent, very 
often wrong-heaoed, and, upon the whole, very den- 
cicnt in that good sense, and vigorous uuderstanding , 
which his new and arduous situation so manifestly le- 
quires. 

Ornamental architecture in Botany Bay ! How it 
could enter into the head of any human bcmg to adom 
public buildings at the Bay, or to aim at any other ar- 
chitectural purpose but the eifclusion of win'd and rain, 
we are utterly at a loss to conceive. Such an expeoat 
is not only lamentable for the waste of property it 
makes in the particular instance, but because it de> 
stroys that guarantee of sound sense which the n- 
vemment at home must require in those who proadt 
over distant colonies. A man who thinki of piUan 
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iBd pUasten^ when half the colony are wet throngh 
for want of any covering at all. cannot be a wise or 
prudent^ penon He seems to oe ignorant, that the 
prerentioQ of rheumatism in all young colonies is a 
nnch more important object than the gratification of 
Uste, or the display of skill. 



and employed so numerous a gang of workmen, only 
because the inhabitants could not employ them, Mr. 
Bigge informs us, that their services would have been 
most acceptable to the colonists. Most of the set- 
tiers, at the time of Mr. Bigge's arrival, from repeated 
refusals and disappointments, had been so convinced 
of the impossibinty of obtaining workmen, that they 
had ceased to make application to the governor, ik 
it to be believed, that a governor, placed over a land 
of convicts, and capable of guarding his limbs from 
any sudden collision with odometrous stones, or verti- 
cal posts of direction, should make no distinction be- 
tween the simple convict and the double and treble 
. ^ , ,- . . . I L .^ - , ' r convict—the man of three juries, who has three times 

ciuiip tiiat I r<»commeiMi«d, snd wli ch the governor adopted, appeared at the Bailey, tnlarcenoua— three times dii- 
u^ dMUasumi oTUm new court-bouM at Sydney, the ac- vjlj^yer the SWlsT "*""**"""*^*^"^ "*"''• *"* 

'I think it necetsary to notice the want ofatteiitioii that has 
prerailedf uutil a very late period, at Sydney, to the circiim- 



*I ssffeated to Governor Macquarrie the expediency of 
•tappiif all work then in pro^reas that was merely of an orua- 
■ealalsalHre,aiidofpo»tponinf itaexrcution till other more 
iafortant buildings were finished. With this view il was that 
IrreouRBended to the governor to stop the progreu of a larfre 
chirch, the foondmtion of which had been laid previous to my 
vrivsl, and which, by the estimate of Mr. tireeuway, the 
artliitcctf would have required six years to complete. By a 
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I of a new church is probably by this time securedv 

A* 1 conceived that considerable advantafe had been gained by 

iadaeisff Governor M acuuarrie to suspend the progress of the 

Urger chHrch, I did not deem it a e ce e sa ry to moke any pointed 

•6Hctioa to the additk>n of theee ornamental parts of the 

■nllrrooe; though 1 regretted to observe in this instance, as 

veil as in thoee or the new stables at Sydney, the turnpike- 

Cits-house, aad the new fountain there, as well as in the re- 

ir« of an old church at Paramatta, how much more the em- 

likhmeat of theae places had been considered by the governor 

uaa the rem! and pressing wanu of the colony. The build- 

iafi that 1 had recommemfed to his early attention in Sydney, 

w*re. a new gaol, a school-house, and a market-house. The 

li^feitv of the first of these buildings will be more particularly 

poiuied out when I come to describe the buiklings that have 

iMH>a erected in New South Wales. It is sufllcient for me now 

to observe that they were atriking, and of a nature not to be 

n*mndted by additions or repairs. The other two were in a 

tt-«t4 of absolute ruin; they were also of undeniable import- 

•nc4 and necessity. Having left Sydney in the month or No- 

ve:ah^r, l!9M, with these impressions, and with a belief that the 

MHTg-istions 1 had made to Governor Macauarrie respecting 

la^ji had been partly acted upon, and would coutiuue to be so 

iSurjag my absence in Van Diemen's Land, it was "bot without 

ai'Jv'ditsuprise and regret that I learnt, during my residence in 

t'i«t settlement, the resumption of the work at the large 

c iarc!i ia Sydney, awl the steoily continuation of the others 

list I hill objected to, especially the governor's stables at 

i*rJnoy. I felt the rreaier surprise in receiving the informa- 

tioii resi>ecting this last-n«med structure, during my absence 

i4i V^n Diemeu*s I^and, asthe governor liimself had, uikmi many 

otfMiam*, expressed to me his own regret at having ever sanc- 

t iM-:l It, and his consciousness of its extravagant dimensions 

and o»tcntatioui character.'— /Report, pp. 51, SeiL 

One of the great difficulties of Botany Bay is to find 
ptnpitr employment for the great mass of convicts who 
iiie sent out. Governor Mac(]^uarrie selects all the 
h'iA artisam, of every description, for the use of go- 
verument ; and puts the poets, attorneys, and politlci- 
aiLS. lip to auction. The evil consequences of this are 
iiMulfold. In the first place, fVom ]>osscssing so many 
oi' liie best artificers, tbe governor is necessarily tnn- 
ed into a builder ; and immense drafts are drawn upon 
t!ie treasury at home, for buildings better adapted for 
Regent street than the Bay. In the next place, the 
poor a?ttler, finding that the convict attorney is very 
uwkward at cutting timber, or catching kangaroos, 
inon returns him upon the hands of government, in a 
much worse plight than that in which he was received. 
Not only are governors thus debauched into useless 
aad expensive builders, but the colonists, who are 
sclieniing and plaiming with all the activity of new 
M-Ij^lers, cannot find workmen to execute their de- 

What two ideas are more inseparable than beer and 
nriiannla ? — ^what event more awfully important to an 
Ijiglish colony, tlian the erection of its first brew- 
):nuse { — and yet it required, in Van Dieman's Land. 
tu9 greatest solicitation to the government, and all 
ll*e mfluence of Mr. Big^e, to gel it eflected. The go- 
TpTnmeut, having obtamed possession of the best 
workmen, keep them; their manumission is much 
more infrequent than that of the useless and unprofita- 
Ue convicts; in other words, one man is punished for 
Us skill, and another rewarded for his inutility. Guil- 
tjof beins a locksmith^-cuilty of stone-masonry, or 
bfiek-making ; — these are the second verdicts brought 
il, in New South Wales ; and upon them the duration 
•r mitigation of punishment am^arded in the mother- 
ttMtry. At the very period when the governor vn^ 
(■id Lord Bathursti m his despatches, that he kept 



stances of those convicts who have been transported a second 
and a third time. Although the knowledge ot these facta ia 
transmitted in the hulk lists, or acquirwl without difllculty 
during the passage, it never has occurred to Governor Mac- 

Suarrie or to the superintendents of convicts, to moke any 
itfcrciice in the condition of these men, not even to disappoint 
the views that they may be supposed to have indulged by the 
success of a criminal enterprise in England, and by transfer- 
ring the fruits of it to New South Wales. 

* To accomplish this very simple but important object, no- 
thing more was necessary than to convign these men to any 
situation rother than that which their Ariends hod selecteii lor 
them, and dbtinctly to declare in the presence of their com- 
rades at the first muster on tlu ir arrival, thut no coui>i(lerutiun 
or favour would be shown to those who had viulatpil the law a 
second time, and that the mitigation of their sentences mu»l l>e 
indefinitely postpoMd.*— Aepert, p. 19. 

We were not a little amused at Governor Macquar- 
rie's laureate — a regular Mr. 8outhey — who, upon tiie 
king's birth day, sings the ]}raise8 of Governor Mac- 
quarrie.* The case of this votary of Apollo aiid 
Mercury was a case for life ; the offence a mcnaciiit; 
epistle, or, as low people call it, a threatening letter. 
He has been pardoned, however — bursting his shack- 
les, like Orpheus of old, with song and uietre. and is 
well spoken of by Mr. Bigge, but no specimen of his 
poetry given. One of the best and most enlightened 
men m the settlement appears to be Mr. Maisdi n, a 
clergyman at Paramatta. Mr. Bennct renrcscutti him 
as a gentleman of great feeling, whose life in embit- 
tered by the scenes of horror and vice it is hi» lot to 
witness at Paramatta. Indeed, he says of himself, 
that, in consequence of these things, ' he does not en- 
joy one happy moment from the beginning to the end 
of the week f* This Mter, at the lime, pro«luced a 
very considerable sensation in this countr^*. Tlie idf*a 
of a man of refinement and feeling wearing away his 
life in tlie midst of scenes of crime and debauchery to 
which he can apply no corrective is certainly a very 
melancholy andallecting picture ; but there is no story, 
however elegant and eior^nent, which does not requiri>, 
for the purposes ot justice, to be turned to the other 
side, and viewed in reverse. The Rev. Mr. Marsdrn 
(says Mr. Bigge), being him»elf accvstamed to tra^c 
in spirits J must necessarily feel displeasi'd at having 
so many public houses licensed in the neighbourhood, 
-(p. it) 

* As to Mr. Marnden's troubles of mind,* (says the governor.) 
* and pathetic display of seiikihility and humanity, they must 
l>e K) lirpply sratp<l, anti so far removed from the siirfuce. us 
to escaiM ail poc-sible observation. His habits are thoH!>^ of a 
man fur ever engoirod in »ome artivc, animated puntuiti No 
man travels more from town to town, or fW>ui houi»o to house. 
His deportmrnt is at all times that of a person the mort gay 
and happy. When I was honoured with his society, he was 
by far the mwt cheerful person I met in the colony. "Where 
bi« hours of sorrow fkere spent, it is hard to divine ; for the 
variety of his pursuits, both in his own concerns and thoho of 
othen>, is fco extensive, in fanning, grazing, manufactories, 
tranMurtions, that, with his clerirul duties, he seems, to use a 
common phrase, to have hu hands Aill of work. And the por 
liculdr sul>j*M<t to which he imputes this extreme depression of 
mind, is, Iw^iilfii, one for which few jwople here will give him 
much credit.'— itfacfuamVs Letter to Lord Sidmouth^ p. id. 

There is certainly a wide difference between a man 
of so much feeling, that he has not a moment's happi* 

• rii/t Report, p. 14C 
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ness from the beginning to the end of the week, and a 
little mernr bustBnff clergyman, largely concerned in 
the sale or rum, and briitk at a bargain for barley. Mr. 
Bigge's evidence, however, is yery much in favour of 
Mr. Marsden. He seems to think him a man of highly 
respectable character and superior understanding, and 
that he has been dismissed horn the magistracy by 
Governor Macquarrie, in a very rash, unjustifiable, 
and even tyrannical manner ; and in these opinions, 
we must say, the facts seem to bear out the report of 
the commissioner. 

Colonel Macquarrie not only dismisses honest and 
irreproachable men in a country where their existence 
is scarce, and their services inestimable, but he ad- 
Tances convicts to the situation and dignity of magis- 
trates. Mr. Bennet lays great stress upon this, and 
make« it one of his strongest charges against the go- 
Temor ; and the commissioner also takes part against 
it. But we confess we have great doubts on the sub- 
ject ; and are by no means satisfied, that the system 
of the governor was not, upon the whole, the wisest 
and best adapted to the situation of the colony. Men 
are governed by words ; and by the infamous term 
eonvictf are comprehended crimes of the most dificr- 
ent degrees ana species of guilt. One man is trans- 
ported fur stealing three hams and a pot of sausages ; 
and in the next berth to him on board the transport is 
a younff surgeon, who has been engaged in the mutiny 
at the Nore ; the third man is for extorting money ; 
the fourth was in a respectable situation of life at the 
time of the Irish rebellion, and was so ill read in 
history, as to imagine that Ireland had been ill treated 
by England, and so bad a reasoner as to suppose, that 
nme Catholics ought not to pay tithes to one Protes- 
tant. Then comes a man who set his house on fire, 
to cheat the Phoenix office ; and lastly, that most 
elaring of all human villains, a poacher, driven from 
Europe, wife and child, by thirty lords of manors, at 
the Quarter Sessions, for killing a partridge. Now, 
all these are crimes no doubt — particularly the last ; 
but they are surely crimes of very different degrees of 
intensity, to which different degrees of contempt and 
horror are attached — and from which those who have 
committed them may, by subsequent morality, emanci- 
pate themselves, with different degrees of difficulty, 
and with more or less of success. A warrant granted 
by a reformed bacon stealer would be absurd; but 
there is hardly any reason why a foolish hot-brained 
young blockhead, who chose to favour the mutineers 
at the Nore, when he was sixteen years of age, may 
not make a very loyal subject, and a very respectable 
and resnected magistrate when he is forty years of 
age, and has casi his Jacobine teeth, and fallen into 
the practical jobbing and loyal baseness which so 
commonly developes itself about that period of life. 
Therefore, to say that a man must be placed in no 
situation of trust or elevation, as a magistrate, merely 
because he is a convict, is to govern mankina with a 
dictionary, and to surrender sense and usefulness to 
sound. Take the following case, for instance, from 
Mr. Bigger- ^ ' 

* The next penon (Vom the mune clam, that was so diatin- 
fuiahed by Gov. Macquarrie. was the Rev. Mr. Fulton. Hn 
was transported by the acntence of a court mnrtinl in Ireland, 
during the Rebellion ; and on his arrival iu New South Wales 
in the year 1800, was ^ent to Norfolk Mand to officiate ns 
chaplain. He returned to New South Wal-^ in the year 1804, 
and performed the duties of chaplain at Sydney and Para- 
matta. 

' In the divisions that prevailed in the colony previous to the 
arrest of Governor Bliffh, Mr. Fulton took no part ; but hap- 
pening to form one of his family when the person of the 
ffovernor was menaced with violence, he courageously opposed 
Eimsrlf to the military party that entered the house, and irave 
an example of courage and devotion to Governor Bli|rh, which, 
if partaken either by the officer or his few adherents, wonld 
have soared him the humiliation of a personal arrest, and 
rescued his authority from open and violent suspension.*— 
^«i»oirt,pp.83,84. 



The particular nature of the place too must be re- 
membered. It is seldom, we suspect, that absolute 
dances go to the Bay. but commonly men of active 
minds, and considerable talents in their various lines 
^wbo hmre not learnt , indeed; the art of self-discip- 



line and control, but who are sent to learn it in th' 
bitter school of adversity. And when this medidn 
produces its proper efl^ect — when sufficient time liai 
been given to show a thorough change in characterani 
disposition — a young colony really cannot afford ti 
dispense with the services of any person of supeiioi 
talents. Activity, resolution, ana acutencss, are o 
such immense importance in the hard circumstancei 
of a new state, that they must be eagerly caught at 
and employed as soon as they are discovered. Thoiu^ 
all may not be quite so unobjectionable as could M 
wished — 

' Res dura, et regni novitas me tafia cofunt 
Moliri ' — 

as Colonel Macquarrie probably quoted to Mr. Coni' 
missioner Bigge. As for the conduct of those extni' 
moralists, who come to settle in a land of crime, and 
refuse to associate with a convict legally pardoned, 
however light his original offence, however perfect 
his subsequent conduct — ^we have no toleration foi 
such tolly and foppery. To sit down to dinner with 
men who have not oeen tried for their lives is a luxury 
which cannot be enjoyed in such a coimtry. It is en- 
tirely out of the question ; and persons so dainty, and 
so truly admirable, had better settle at Clapham Com- 
mon than at Botany Bay. Our trade in Australasia is 
to turn scoundrels into honest men. If yon ccmim 
among us, and bring with you a good character, and 
will lend us your society, as a stimulus and reward to 
men recovering from degradation, you will confer the 
greatest possible benefit upon the colony ; but if yoo 
turn up your nose at repentance, insult tnose unhappy 
people with your character, and fiercely stand up at a 
moral bully, and a virtuous braggadocio, it wouldhaye 
been far better for us if Providence had directed yoo 
to any other part of the globe than to Botany Bay-— 
which was colonized, not to gratify the insolence of 
Pharisees, but to heal the contrite spirit of repentant 
sinners. Mr. Marsden, who has no happiness from 
six o'clock Monday morning, till the same hour the 
week following, will not meet pardoned convicts in 
society. We have no doubt Mr. Marsden is a very 
respectable clergyman ; but is there not something 
very different from this in the Gospel ? The most re- 
solute and inflexible persons in the rejection of pardon- 
ed convicts were some of the marching regiments 
stationed at Botany Bay — men, of course, who had 
uniformly shunned, in the Old World, the society of 
gamesters, prostitutes, dnmkards, and blasphemer*— 
who had ruined no tailors, corrupted no wives, and 
had entitled themselves, by a long course of solemni- 
ty and decorum, to indulge in all the insolence of 
purity and virtue. 

In this point, then, of restoring convicts to society, 
we side, as far as the principle goes, with the gover- 
nor ; but we arc far fVom undertakuig to say that hit 
application of the principle has been on all occasions 
prudent and judicious. Upon the absurdity of his ooa- 
duct in attempting to force the society ofthe pardon- 
ed convicts upon the undetected part of the colony, 
there can be no doubt. These are points up<m whidi 
every body must be allowed to judge for themselves. 
The greatest monarchs in Europe cannot control opd- 
nion upon those points — sovereigns far exceeding O*- 
lonel Lachlan Macquarrie, in the antiquity of their 
dynasty, and the extent, wealth, and importance of 
their empire. 



• It was in vain to arsrmhle them' (the pardoned convicts) 
♦even on publir oor«eiion«, at Govcrnm«»nt Hou>^, and to powt 
them out to the eiipecial notice and favour of stranrers, or lo 
favour them with particular marks of his own attention upon 
these occasions, if they still continued to be shunned, or diars- 
farded by the rest ofthe company. 

' With the exception of the Rev. Mr. Fulton, and, on mmm 
occasions, of Mr. Redfem. I never observed that the other 
persons of Ihb class participated in the [reneral attenticHM «/ 
the companv; and the evidence of Mr. Judpe Advocate WyM* 
and Majior Bell both prove the embarrnssment in which tkqr 
were loft on occasions that came within their notice. 

* Nor has the distinction that has been conferred uncm tlMl 
by Governor Macqaanie produced any effect in subdninf te 
prejudices or objections or the class of fVee inhabiUnU to aM»> 
ciate with tbeai. One instance only has occurred, in whi^ dM 
wife of a respectable iadivkliud, sad a mafiscnte^ has bsts 
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vfaHad bj tlM wirw of the ofllcen of the nrriaon, aad bv a 
kv «f tb« ■wrriod UdiM of the oolmnr. It la an inatanee that 
liAeeta equal credit upon the individual henelf, ai upon the 
twli^i and motivee of thoae by whom the haa been noticed ; 
bet the dreanataDcea of her caae were Tory peculiar, and thoae 
tkat ladto ber introduction to society were mry much of a 
peraiMul kind. It baa fenerally been thought that auch in- 
woald baTe been more numeroua if Governor Mac- 
had allowed every perwn to follow the dictates of their 
t noon a aidtiect, which, of all others, men are 
to be dicuted to, and moat disposed to judge for 



'Althoof b the emancipated eonvieta, whom he has selected 
from their dasa, are persons who generally bear a good cha- 
neter in New Sonth Wales, yet that opinion of them is by no 
■esaa umreraaL Those, however, who entertained a good 
Minion of tbem would have proved it by their notice, as Mr. 
VArthnr baa been in the habit of doing, by the kind and 
Mriud notice that he todk of Mr. Fitzgerald-, and those who 
Mtsrtaiaod n different opinion, would not have contracted an 
nwrioB to the principle of their introduction, from being 
sbEged to wicOMS what they conaidered to be an indiscreet 
I applkataon of iV^Rtfort, p. 150. 



We do not think Mr. Bigse exactly seixee the sense 
of Colooel Macquarrie's phrase, when the colonel 
anaka of lestonng men to the rank of society they 
bve lost. Men may either be classed by wealth and 
•daeatioa, or by character. All honest men, whether 
eoonta or cobbfers, are of the same rank, if classed 
by moial distinctions. It is a common phrase to say 
t^«t such a man can no longer be ranked among 
Iftonect men ; that be has been degraded from the class 
of lespectabie persons ; and, therefore, by restoring 
a eonyict to the rank he has lost, the governor may 
yery fidily be supposed to mean the moral rank. In 
diaauaSmg the question of ^[ranting offices of trust to 
cooyicts, the importance ot the Sclerati must not be 
oyerlooked. Their numbers are very considerable. 
Tlioy haye one-eigthth of all the granted land in the 
coloBy ; and there are among them individuals of very 
large fortune. Mr. Redfem has 2600 acres, Mr. Lord 
43Bb acres, and Mr. Samuel Terry 19,000 acres. As 
thi« man's histciry is a specimen of the mud and dirt 
oat of which great families often arise, let the Terry 
FUU the Aitare warriors, legislators, and nobility of 
tbe Bay, lean from what, and whom, they sprang. 

Tie irst of these individuals, Samuel Terry, was trans> 
■wicil to the colony when younr. lie was placed in a gang 
nf stone maaooa at Paramatta, andassinted the building of the 



nol. Mr. Mnrsden sUtes, that during this period he was 
hraofht before him for nefrlect of duty, and punished ; but by 
Ui indnstry in other ways, he was enabled to set up a small 
ulril ahop, in which he continued till the expiration of his 
tarn of aenrice. He then repaired to Sydney, where he ex- 
tOBded hia bnaiaess, and, by marriage, increased his capital. 
He for mmnj yeara kept a public house and retail shop, to 
•hiek Che amller aettlers resorted from the country, and 
whan, nfter intoxkating themnelves with spirits, they signed 
eMgatfoaa and powers of attorney to confess judgment, which 
ma always kept ready for execution. By those means, and 
by aa aetlva nae of the commtin arts of overreaching ipiorant 
■SB, 8aana4 Terry liss been able to accumulate a obnsiderable 
CMilnL aad a quantity of land in New South Wales, inforior 
3yto that wkkk is held by Mr. D'Arcy Wentworth. He 
caMsd, at the late regnUtions introduced by the. magistrates 
St Bydaey, in Febmary, 1890, to spH spirituous liquors, and be 
to a0W beeoon one of the principal speculators in the purchase 
sf IsvaatMeataat Sydney, and lately established a water-mill 
in the swampy plains between that town and Botany Bay, 
wUeh did not aneoeed. Out of the 19,000 acres of land held by 
Soaael Terry, 140 only are sUted to be cleared ; but he pos- 
aaiscs M90 bead of homed cattle, and 3800 aheep.*— i{<pert, 
P.14L 

Upon the anbject of the New South Wales Bank|— 
Mr. Kgge obseryesy— 

•Vpoa the flrst of theae occasions, it became an object both 
with Oovenor Maeqnarrie and Mr. Judge-Advocate Wyld, 
who took an active part in the establishment of the bank, to 
Hila la ka fovoor the support and contributiona of the indi- 
viianla of all elaasea of the colony. Governor Macquarrie felt 
MMrad the*, without aneb co-operation, the bank could not be 
ft*« m«i»^ t for be was convinced that the emancipated con- 
vjeli woro the moat opulent members of the community. A 
tammUbse waa formed for the purpose of drawing np the 
nios aad ragalstiooa of the establJahment, in which are to be 
foHii the aasBea of George Howe, the printer of the Sydney 
OMStta, who was alao a retail dealer ; Mr. Sfanon Lord, and 
Mr, BdWBid Eager, all eaMaeipsted coavleta, and the last only 



I * Governor Macquarrie had always understood, aad strongly 
wished, that in asking for the co-operation of all classes of the 
community in the formation of the bank, a sh re in iu diree- 

* tion and management should also be communicated to them.' 
^Report, p. 150. 

In the discussion of this question, we became ac- 
quainted with a piece of military etiquette, of which 
we were previously ignonmt. An officer, invited to 
dinner by the governor, cannot refuse, unless in case 
of sickness. This is the most complete tyranny we 
ever heard of. If the officer comes out to nis duty at 
the proper minute, with his proper number of buttons 
and epaulettea, what matters It to the governor or any 
body else, where he dines ? He may as well be or- 
dered what to eat, as where to dine — ^be confined to 
the upper or under side of the meat — ^be denied gruvy, 
or rerused melted butter. But there is no end to the 
small tyraimy, and puerile vexations of a military 
life. 

The mode of employing convicts upon their arrival 
appears to us very objectionable. It a man is skilful 
as a mechanic, he is added to the government gangs s 
and in proportion to his skUl and diligence, bis chance 
of manumission, or of remission of labour, is lessened. 
If he is not skilful, or not skilful in any trade wanted 
by government, he is applied for by some settler, — to 
whom he pays from bs. to 10s. a-week ; and is then 
left at liberty to ffo where, and work for whomsoever, 
be pleases. In the samo manner, a convict wiio is 
ricn is applied for, and obtains his weekly liberty and 
idleness by the purchased permission of the person to 
whom he is consigned. 

The greatest possible inattention or ignorance ap« 

Ciars to have prevailed iu manumitting convicts for 
bour — and for such labour ! not for cleansing Augean 
stables, or drainuig Pontine marshes, or damming out 
a vast length of the Adriatic, but for working five 
weeks with a single horse and cart in making the road 
to Bathurst Plams. Was such labour worth five 
pounds ? And is it to be understood, that Uberty is 
to be restored to any man who will do five pounds' 
worth of work in Australasia ? Is this comment upon 
transportation to be circulated in the cells of New- 
gate, or in the hatmta of those persons who are doomed 
to inhabit them ? 

' Another principle by which Governor Macquarrie has been 
guided in bestowing pardons and indulgences, is that of con- 
sidering tbem as rewards for any particular labour or enter- 
prise. It was upon this principle, that the men who were em- 
ployed in working upon the Bathurst road, in the year 1815. 
and those who contributed to that operation by the loan of 
their own carts and horses, or of those that they procured, ob- 
tained pardons, emancipations, and tickeU of leave. To 30 
men who were employed as labourers in this work, three fk«o 
pardons were given, one ticket of leave, and 35 emancipa- 
tions ; and two of them only had held tickeU of leave before 
they commenced their labour. Seven convicts received eman- 
cipations for supplying horses and carU for the carriage of 
provisions and stores as the party waa proceeding ; six out of 
this number having previously held tickets of leave. 

* Eight other convicts (tow of whom held tickets of leave) 
received emancipations for assisting with carta, and one horse 
to each, in the transport of orovisions and baggage for the use 
of Governor Macquarrie and his suite, on their journey ftt>m 
the river Nepean to Bathurst, in the year 1818 ; a aervice that 
did not extend beyond the period of live weeks, and waa at- 
tended with no riak, and very little exertioo. 

* Between the montha of January, 1816, and Jnne,1818, nine 
convicts, of whom six held tickets of leave, obtained emancipa- 
tions for sending carts and horses to convey provisions and 
baggage fW>m Paramatta to Bathnrst, for the use of Mr. Oxley, 
the surveyor-general, in his two expeditions into the interior 
of the country. And in the saaw |>erk>d, 83 convict labourera 
and mechanics obtained emandpationa for lid>our and senrksa 
performed at Bathurst 

*The nature of the services performed by these convicts, 
and the manner m which some of them were recommended, 
excited much surprise in the colony, as well as great suspicion 
of the puritv of the ehaaneb through which the recommenda- 
tions paased.'— Afperl, pp. 19S, 1S3L 

If we are to judge flrom the number of jobs detected 
by Mr. Bigge, Botany Bay seems very likely to do 
iustice to the mother-country f^om wlioice it sprang 
Mr. Redfem, anigeoo, seems to use the public rhubarb 
for his private practice. Mr. Hutchinson, superinten- 
dent, makes a very comforuble thing or the aasi^t- 
mentofconyifiU. l/LaiciDii:^\'«^»Vw»ilwfiSa%'^8«' 
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mm cabbftges to goycfmment in m Tery profitmUe man- 
ner; and many comfoitable little practices of this 
nature are noticed by Mr. Bigge. 

Among other sources of profit, the superintendent 
of the convicts was the Danker; two occupations 
which seem to be eminently compatible witn each 
other, inasmuch as they afford to the superintendent 
the opportunity of evincing his impartiality and load- 
ing with equal labour every convict, without reference 
to their banking account , to the profit they afford, 
or the trouble they create. It appears, however (very 
strangely), from the report, that the money of con- 
Ticts was not always recovered with the same readi- 
ness it was received.. 

Mr. Richard Fitzgerald, in September, 1819, was 
comptroller of Provisions in Emu Plains, storekeeper 
at Windsor, and superintendent of government works 
at the same place. He was also a proprietor of land 
and stock in the neighbourhood, and kept a public 
house in Windsor, of which an emancipated Jew was 
the oitensible manager, upon whom Fitzgerald gave 
orders for goods and spirits in payment for labour on 
the public works. These two places are fifteen miles 
dlitant from each other, and convicts are to be v^atch- 
ed and managed at both. It cannot be imagined that 
the convicts are slow in observing or following these 
laudable examples; and their conduct will add an- 
other instance of the vigilance of Macquarrie's govern- 
ment. 

*The ttofM and nwteriali used in the diflerent buildinn at 
Sydney ore kept in a magazine in the lumber yard, and are 
distributed according to the written requisitions of the differ- 
ent overseers that are made during the day, and that are ad- 
dressed io the storekeeper in the lumber yard. They are con- 
veyed from thence to the buildings by the convict mecfaanica; 
and no account of the expenditure or employment of the stores 
is kept by the overseers, or rendered to the store-keeper. It 
was only in the early part of the year 1K20 that an account 
was opened by him of the different materials used in each 
work or building ; and in February, 1831, this account was 
considerably in arrear. The tempUtion, therefore, that is 
afforded to the convict mechanics who work in the lumber- 
yard, in secreting tools, stores, and implements, and to those 
who work at the different buildings, is very great, and the loss 
to government is considerable. The tools, moreover, have not 
latterly been mustered as they used to be once a month, ex- 
cept where one of the convicts b removed from Sydney to an- 
other station.'— /{eport, pp. 36, 37. 

If it was right to build fine houses in a new colony, 
common sense seems to point out a control upon the 
expenditure, with such a description of workmen. 
What must become of that country where the build- 
ings are useless, the governor not wise, the public the 
paymaster^ the accounts not in existence, and all the 
artisans thieves ? 

An horrid practice prevailed, of the convicts accept- 
ing a sum ormoney from the captain, in their vov^ge 
out. in lieu of their regular ration of provisions. This 
ought to be restrained by the severest penalties. 

What is it that can be urged for Governor Mdcquar- 
Tie, after the following picture of the hospital at Para- 
matta ? It not only justifies his recall, out seems to 
require (if there are means of reaching such neglect) 
his severe punishment. 

* The women, who had become moet profligate and hardened 
by habit, were associated in their daily tasks with those who 
had very lately arrived, to whom the customs and practices of i 
the colony were yet unknown, and who might have escaped ' 
the conseauences of such pernicioas lessons, if a little care, 
aad a small portion of expense, had been spared in providing 
tiiem with a separate apartment during the hours of labour. 
As a place of employment, the factory at Paramatta was not 
only very defective, but very prejudicial. The insufllcient ac- 
commodation that it afforded to those females who might be 
well disposed, presented an early incitement, if not an excuse, 
for their resorting to indiscriminate prostitution ; and oo the 
evening of their arrival at Paramatta, those who were aot de- 
ploring their state of abandonment and distress, wen travers- 
ing the streets in search of the gnilty means of fotore sapport. 
The state in which the i^ace itself was kept, and the state of 
disgusting filth in which I found it, both on an early visit after 

X arrival, and on one preceding my departure} the disorder- 
oaruly, end Ucentiotts appearance of^lbe women, nanifoet- 
ad the little degree of control la which ' - - 



were kept, and the Utttle attaatioa that was pahl to any tUag 
*ywiidtheyaparfomMesof acertajapoffttoaefh^^ 



It might natnndly be lopposed, that any maa toiC 
across the globe with a good salary, for the express 
purpose of governing, and, if possible, of reforming 
convicts, would have preferred the moials of hit con- 
victs to the accommodation of his horses. Let Mr. 
Bigge, a very discreet and moderate man, be heard 
upon these points. 

* Having observed, In Governor Mac<|usrrie'a answer te 
Mr. Manaen, that he ju^tifled the delav that occurred, and 
was still to take place, in the construction of a proper plsoe 
of reception for the female convicts, by the want of any 
sj^eciflc instructions from your lonbbip to undertake such a 
building, and which he ifUtes that he solicited at an early 
period of his government, and considered indispensable, I 
felt it to be mv duty to call to the recollection of Governor 
Macquarrie, that he had undertaken several buildings of 
much leu urcent necessity than the factory at Paramatta. 
without waiting for any such indispensable authority: and 
I now find that the construction of it was announced by 
him to your lordship in the year 1817, as ttien in his contem- 
plation, without making anv specific allusion to the evils 
which the want of it had so long occasioned ; that the con- 
tract for building it was announced to the public on the 3 1st 
May, 1818, and that your lordship's approval of it wa« not 
signified until the 34th August, 1818, and could not have 
reached Governor Macquarrie's hands until nearly a voar 
after thework had been undertaken. It ai>pears, tnerefoie, 
that if want of authority had been the sole cauae of delay tai 
building the factory at Paramatta, that cause would not only 
have operated in the month of March, 1818, but it woald 
have continued to operate until the want of authority had 
been formerly supiOied. Governor Macquarri, however, 
must be conscious, that after he had stated to Mr. Marsden 
in the year 1816, and with an appearance of regret, that the 
want of authority prevented him from undertaking the con 
struction of a building of such undeniable necossity and im 
portance as the factory at Paramatta, he had undertaken 
several buildings, whicn, though useful in themselves, were 
of less comparative importance ; and had ceaMMncc^ m tk» 
month of Jv^put, 1817, the UAorioms tmd expenoive eotutrmc- 
tion ofhio own otahle§ at Sydney, to lehieh I hove olremdf m lt m i 
edt without any previous communication to your lordriiip, 
and in direct om>oaiticn to an Instruction that must hava 
then reached hun, and that forcibly warned him of thecoa- 
seqaeaces.'— Aeport, p. 71. 

It is the fhshion very much among the tories of the 
House of Commons, and all those who love the efiecta 
of public liberty, without knowing or caring how it Is 
preserved, to attack every person who complains ot 
abuses, and to accuse him of gross exu;geration. No 
sooner is the name of any public thiel7or of any tor- 
mentor, or oppressor, mentioned m that honourabk 
house, than out bursts the spirit of jobbing eulogiom, 
and there is not a virtue unaer heaven which is aot as* 
cribed to the delinquent in question, and vouched for 
by the most irrefragable testimony. If Mr, Bennet or 
Sir Francis Burdett had attacked them, and they had 
now been living, how many honourable members wouki 
have vouched for the honesty of Dudley and F.mpm 
the gentleness of Jefifries, or the genius of Blackmaia ? 
What human virtue did not Aris and the governor of !!• 
Chester gaol possess 7 Who was not ready to come 
forward to vouch for the attentive humanity of Gover- 
nor Macquarrie ? What scorn and wit would it have 
produced from the treasury bench, if Mr. Bennet bad 
stated the superior advantages of the horses over the 
convicts 7 — and all the horrors and immoralities, the 
filth and wretchedness, of the female prison of Pan* 
matta 7 Such a case, proved, as this now is beyond 
the power of contradiction, ought to convince the 
most hardy and profligate scoffers, that there is really 
a great deal of occasional neglect, and oppression in 
the conduct of public servants ; and that in spite of all 
the official praise, which is ever ready for the perp^ 
trators of crime, there is a great deal of real malver- 
sation which should be dragged to the light of day, 
by the exertions of bold and virtuous men. If we had 
found, from the report of Mr. Bigge, that the chaigsi 
of Mr. Bennet were without any, or without adeqwte j 
foundation, it would have given us great pleasme to 
have vindicated the governor ; but Mr. Bennet htt ! 
proved his indictment. It is impossible to read the | 
foregoing qnoCatioB, ud not to perceive, that the e» • 
duct and proceedingB of Governor Macquarrie iaiptfl' 
ooalj roqidrBd the exposure they have received ; Md 
that itmraldhaTe been nmch to the oredit ot^inm' 
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mcnt if he had bten remoYed long ago fh>in a titnation 
wUch, hot for the exertions of Mr. Bennet, we believe, 
be wonld have held to this day. 

The sick, from Mr. Bigge's report, appear to have 
fmred as badly as the sinful. Good water was scarce, 
projker persons to wait npon the patients could not be 
obtained ; and so numerous were the complaints from 
this qnartcTi that the governor makes an order for the 
exclusion of all hospital grievances and complaints > 
excepi on one day in the monlft— dropsy swelling, how- 
ever, fever burning, and asue sliaking, in the mean 
time, without waitmg for the arrangements of Gover- 
nor Macquanie, or ooosulting the MoUia tempora 
fandi. 

In permitting individuals to distil their own grain, 
the government of Botany Bay appears to us to be 
quite right. It is impossible, in such a colony, to 
prevent wilawAil distillation to a considerable extent ; 
and it is as well to raise upon spirits (as something 
most be taxed) that slight duty which renders the con- 
traband trade not worth following. Distillation, too, 
always insures a nuigazine against famine, by which 
New South Wales has more than once been severely 
Tiftited. It opens a market for grain where markets 
are very distant, and where redundance and famine 
seem very often to succeed each other. The cheap- 
aese of spirits^ to such working people as know how 
to DM them with moderation, is a great blessing ; and 
we doobt whether that moderation, after the first burst 
of ebriety, is not just as likely to be learnt in plenty, 
at in scarcity. 

Wje were a little suiprised at the scanty limits al- 
JowM to convicts for sleeping on board the transports. 
Mr. Bigge, (of whose sense and humanity we really 
have not the slightest doubt) states eighteen inches to 
be quite sufficient — twice the length of a small sheet 
cyf letter-paper. The printer's devil, who carries our 
woiikM to the press, imorms us, that the allowance to 
the demons oi the type is double foolscap length, oi 
twenty-four inches. The great city ui^olsterers ge- 
aerally consider six feet as barely sufficient for a per- 
son just rising in business, and assisting occasionally 
at official banquets. 

Mrs. Fry's* system is well spoken of by Mr. Bigge ; 
and its useful effect in promoting order and decency 
1 floating convicts niUy admitted. 



In a voTage to Botany Bay by Mr. Read, he states 
that, while the convict vessel lay at anchor, about to 
sail, a boat ftom shore reached the ship, and from it 
atemd a clerk of the Bank of England. The convicts 
felicitated thenuelves upon the acquisition of so gen- 
tlemanlike a companion ; but it soon turned out that 
the vlaitant liad no intention of making so long a voy- 

Se. Finding that they were not to have the pleasure 
hia ooaspany, the convicts very naturally thought of 
pkkliif his pockets; the necessity of which profes- 
itoaal measure was prevented by a speedy distribution 
cf their contents. Forth from his bill-case, this votary 
of PlntOB drew his nitid Newlands ; ail the forgers and 
utteiera were mustered on deck ; and to each of them 
via well and truly naid into his hand, a five pound 
■ote ; lest acoeptSLme, perhaps, than if^ privately re- 
mawid. from the person, but still joyfully received. 
nUt was well intwded on the part or the directors ; 
but the conaeqnences it is scarcely necessary to enu- 
BMiata ; a large ttock of rum was immediately laid 
fok tnm the circumambient slop boats ; and the mate- 



* We are sony that it thonld have been imsfiiMd, fl-om 
SOBS of oor late dbMrvationi od oriioB diadplme, that we 
BMnnt to dtsparage the ezertioiu of M n. Frj. For pritonen 
bilbrs trial, it ia perftct j but where Impriaonmeiit ia intejoded 
', and not for deteiiti<ni, it requirea, aa we have 



ivoated to ahow, a very diffisrent syatBai. The Friaon 
ty (SB exeeUeat, honoarable, and nuMt uaeltel ioatitution 
ef SSBM ef ths beat man ia Eof land,) have certainly, ia their 
iiiC silisii. fidlsB ialo the coDunon mbtake of anppoaiiig 
that the reimnstloB of the ealprit, and not the preventton of 
tks iiiliae, waa the main object of imprisonment } aad have, ia 
tSMeqaanrn, takea aoma flilae views of the method of treatinf 
jilaunim ifiii ezpositioB of which, after the usual manner of 
isifc sad blood, makea them a little anfry. But, in objecta of 
as Ufh a aatare, what mattera wke ia right 9— the oalj qnes- 
i«sa&,«k«<ia right f 



rials of constant intoxication lecmred for the rett of 
the voyage. 

The foUowing account of pastoral convicts is strik- 
ing and picturesque : — 

* I o1>MrTed that a great many of the convicts in Van Die- 
men's Land wore jackets and trowsers of the kangaroo skin, . 
and sometimes caps of the same material, which they obtain 
from the stock-keepers who are employed in the interior of 
the country. The labour of several of them differs, in th a 
respect, from the convicts in New South Walea, and is rather 
perronal than agricultural. Permission baring been given, 
for the last five years, to the settlers to avail themselves of the 
ranges of open plains and valleys that lie on either side of the 
road leading from Austin*s Ferry to Lauuceston, a distance of 
VJO miles, Uieir flocks and herds have been committed to the 
care of convict shepherds and stock-keepers, who are sent to 
these cattle-ranges, distant sometimes 30 or 40 miles iVom their 
masters' estates. 

* The boundaries of these tracts are described in the tickets 
of occupation by which they are held, and which are made 
renewable every year, on jwymeut of a fee to the lieuteuant- 
governor's clerk. One or more convicts are stationed oa 
them, to attend to the flocks and cattle, and are supplied with 
wheat, tea, and sugar, at the monthly visits of the owner. 
They are allowed the use of a musket and a few cartridges to 
defend themselves against the natives ; and they have also 
dogs, with which tboy hsnt the kangaroos, whose flesh they 
eat, and dispose of their skins to persons parsing ft-om Hobart 
Town to Launceston, in exchange for tea ood sugar. Thna 
they obtain a plentiful supply of food and sometimes succeed 
in cultivating a few vegetables. Their habitations are made of 
turf and thatched, as the bark of the dwarf eucalyptus, or 

CDQ-trees of the plains, and the interior, in Van Diemeu'a 
nd, is not of sufficient expanse to form covering or vhelter.* 
—Report^ pp. 107, 106. 

A London thief, clothed in kangaroo's skins, lodged 
under tlie bark of the dwarf eucalyptus, and keeping 
sheep, fourteen thousand miles from Piccadilly, with 
a crook bent into the shape of a picklock, is not an 
uninteresting picture ; and an engraving of it mi^bt 
have a very salutary efiect — provided no engravmg 
were made of his convict master, to whom the sheep 
belong. 

The Maroon Indians were hunted by dogs— the lu- 
gitivo convicts are recovered by the natives. 

' The native blacks that inhabit the neighbourhood of Port 
Hunter and Port Stephena have become very active in reta- 
king the Aigitive conricta. They accompany the rolditrs who 
are sent in pursuit, and, by the extrooniiiiory strength ef sight 
they possess, improved by their daily exercine of it in punuit 
of kangaroos and opossums, they can trace to a great distance, 
aith wonderftil accuracy, the impren>ions of the humon foot. 
Vor are they aft-aid of meeting the ftigitive convicts in the 
woods, when sent in their pursuit, without the soldiers; by 
their skill in throwing their long and i ointed wooden darts, 
they wound and disable them, strip them of their clothes, an*! 
bring them back as prisoners, by unknown roads and paths, to 
the Coal river. 

•They are rewarded for these enterprixes by presents of 
maize and blankets ; and, notwithstanding the apprehensions 
of revenge from the convicts whom they bring bark, they con- 
tinue to live in Newcastle and its neighbourhood ; but are 
■>bserved to prefer the society of the soldiers to that of the 
convicta.'— JScport, p. 117. 

Of the convicts hi New South Wales, Mr. Bigge 
found about eight or nine* in an himdred to be persons 
of respectable character and conduct, though the evi- 
dence respecting them is not onite satisfactory. But 
the most striking and consolatory passage in the 
whole report is the following : — 

' The marriagea of the Dative-bom vouths with female coa- 
ricts are very rare—a circumatance that is attributable to the 
general disinclination to early marriage that is observable 
amongst them, and partly to the abandoned and dissolute 
babits of the female cooricU ; bo*: chiefly to a sense of pride in 
the native-bom youths, approaching to contempt for the rices 
and deprarity of the conricts, even when manifested in the 
peraona of thrir own pareata.'— Aeport, p. 105. 

Every thing It to be expected from these feelings. 
They convey to the mother-countr^r the first proof 
that the foundations of a mighty empire are laid. 

We were somewhat surprised to find Governor Mac- 
qnarrie contending with Mr. Bigge, that it was no 
]»art of his, the governors duty, to select and sepa- 
rate the useless ftom the useful convicts, or to deter- 
painftj except in particular caseS| to whom the^ axn. tA 
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be asrigned. In other words , he wishes to effect the 
customary separation of salary and duty— the grand 
principle which appears to pervade all human institu- 
tions, and to be tne most invincible of human abuses. 
Not only are church, kine, and state, aUured by this 
principle of vicarious labour, but the pot-boy has a 
lower pot-boy, who, for a small portion of his princi- 
pal, arranges, with inexhaustible sedulity, the subdi- 
vided portions of drink, and, intenselv perspiring, dis- 
perses, m bright pewter, the frothy elements of joy. 

There is a very awkward story of a severe flogging 
inflicted upon three freemen by Governor Macquarrie, 
without complaint to, or intervention of, any magis- 
trate; a fact not denied by the governor, and for 
which no adequate apology^ nor any thing approach- 
ing to an adequate apology, is ofi*ered. These Asiatic 
and Satrapical proceedines, however, we have reason 
to think, are exceedingly disrelished by London juries. 
The profitsof having been uniustly floffged at Botany 
pay (Scarlett for the plaintif) is good property, and 
woula fetch a very considerable sum at the auction 
mart. The governor, in many instances, appears to 
have confounded diversity of opinion upon particular 
measures, with sjrstematic opposition to his govern- 
ment, and to have treated as disafiected persons those 
whom, in favourite measures, he could not persuade 
by his arguments, nor mflucnce by his example, and 
on points where every man has a right to judge for 
himself, and where authority has no legitimate right 
to interfere, much less to dictate. 

To the charges contirmcd by the statement of Mr. 
Bigge, Mr. Bennet adds, from the evidence collected 
by the gaol committee, that the fees m the governor's 
court, collected by the authority of the governor, are 
most exorbitant and oppressive ; and that illegal taxes 
are collected under the sole authority of the governor. 
It has been made, by colonial regulations, a capital 
ofience to steal the wild cattle ; and, in 1816, three 
persons were convicted of stealing a wild bull, the 
property of our sovereign lord the king. Now, our sove- 
reign lord the kin^ (whatever be his other merits or 
demerits) is certainly a very good-natured man, and 
would be the first to lament that an unhappy convict 
was sentenced to death for killing one of his wild bulls 
on the other side of the world. The cases of Mr. Moore, 
and of William Stewart, as quoted by Mr. Bennet, are 
very strong. If they are answerable, they should 
be answered. The concluding letter to Mr. Stewart is, 
to UK, the most decisive proof of the unfitness of Colo- 
nel Macouarrie for the situation in which he was 
placed. The ministry at home, after the authenticity 
of the letter was proved, should have seized upon the 
first decent pretext of recalling the governor, or thank- 
ing him, in the name of his sovereign, for his valuable 
services (not omitting his care of the wild bulls,) and 
of dismissing him tolialf pay— and insignificance. 

As to the trial by jury, we cannot affree with Mr. 
Bennet, that it would be ri^ht to introduce it at pre- 
sent, for reasons we have given in a previous article, 
and which we see no reason for altering. The time of 
course will come, when it would be in the highest de- 
gree unjust and absurd to i«fhse to that settlement 
the benefit of popuhir institutions. But they are too 
jroun^, too few, and too deficient for such civilized 
machmery at present. < I cannot come to serve upon 
the jury— the waters of the Hawksbury are out, and I 
have a mile to swim— the kangaroos will break into 
my com— the convicts have robbed me — my little boy 
has been bitten by an omithorynchus paradoxus— I 
have sent a man fifty miles with a sack of flour to buy 
tt pair of breeches for the assizes, and he has not re- 
turned.* These are the excuses, which, in new colo- 
nies, always prevent trial-by jury ; and make it de- 
sirable for the first half century of their existence, 
that they should live under the simplicity and conve- 
nience of such modified despotism (we mean) as a 
British Hoose of Conmions, (always containing men 
as bold and honest as the member for Shrewsbury) 
will permit, in the governors of their distant coJoiues. 

Snch are the opinions formed of the conduct of Go- 
▼emor Macquame by Mr. Bigre. Not the slightest in- 
tiaaatioo is made against the mteffritj of hu charac- 
tar. Though almost every body elM hat a job, we do 



not perceive that any is imputed to this gentlemm; 
but he is negligent, expensive, arbitrary, ignonmt, ind 
clearly deficient in abilities for the task committed to 
his charge. It is our decided opinion, therefore, thit 
Mr. Bennet has rendered a valuable service to the 
public, in atUckmff and exposing his conduct. Ai a 
gentleman and an honest man, there is not the smsll- 
est charge against the governor ; but a sentleman sod 
a very honest man, may very easily ruui a very fine 
colony. The colony itself, cTisencumbered of Colonel 
Lachlan Macquarrie, will probably become a very fine 
empire ; but we can scarcely believe it is of any p^^ 
sent utUity as a place of punishment. The historv of 
emancipated convicts, who have made a great deal of 
money oy their industry and their speculations, neces- 
sarily reaches lids country, and prevents men wlio 
are goaded by want, and hovering between rice isd 
virtue, from looking upon it as a place of snffem^ 
perhaps leads them to consider it as the land of hops 
and refuge, to them unattainalUe. except by tlie cosi* 
mission of crime. And so they lilt op theu hesdi at 
the bar, hoping to be transported^ 

* Stsbant oranteo primi transmlttere obtmub 
Tendebantque manus, rlpn ulteo>ris amora.* 

It is not possible, hi the present state of the law, 
that these enticins histories of convict profperitT 
should be prevented, by one uniform system of leteti- 
ty exercised in New South Wales, upon all transpsited 
persons. Such different degrees of gnilt are indnM 
under the term of convict, that it wonld violate ereiy 
feeling of humanity, and eveir principle ofjnstioe, to 
deal out one measure of punisnment ts all. Westnsf- 
ly suspect that this is the root of the evil. We vaM 
new gradations of guilt to be esublished by 1 
names for those gradations— and a different 
of good and evil treatment attached to those ( 
nations. In this manner, the mere amtiet, the rtgn 
and convict J and the incorrigible eonvid, woold a[poct, 
upon their landhig, to be treated with very diflenst 
degrees of severity. The first might be mtnif d^ 
tained hi New South Wales without labour or oo«- 
cion ; the second compelled, at all evests, to woik <«t 
two-thirds of his time, without ^e posdbility of l^ 
mission ; and the third be desUncd at snee for tlM 
Coal River.* If these consequences steadily foDoved 
these gradations of conviction, they would soon be ■> 
derstood by the felonious world at hone. At presesl, 
the prosperity of the best convicts is considered to be 
attainable by all ; and transportation to another hemi- 
sphere is looked upon as the renovation of ftUen fof- 
tunes, and the passport to wealth and power. 

Another circumstance, which destroys all idea of 
punishment hi transportation to New South W^,ii 
the enormous expense which that settlement wdiU 
occasion, if it really was made a jdace of panishmest 
A little wicked Uilor arrives, of no use to the archi- 
tectural projects of the governor. I' ' ' 
to a settler, who leases this sartorial 



Borria his Ube^ 
ows himtoiteil 



tectural projects of the governor. He Is turned ovcf 
to a settler, who leases this sartorial Bori* " * *'^'' 
ty for five shillings per week, and allows i 
and snip, what, when, and where he can. The escM 
for all ttiis mockery of law and justice is, tbst tlie el* 
pense of his maintenance is saved to the govenuMil 
at home. But the expense is not saved to the csfmOJ 
at large. The nefarious needleman writes Iwme that 
he is as comfortable as a finger in a thimble ! ttst 
though a fraction only of a humanity, be has serffU 
wives, and is filled every day with rum and Icanfaros. 
This, of course, is not lost upon the shop-board ; SM, 
for the saving of fifteen pence per day, the fbondaticn 
for many criminal tailors is laid. What is true of tai- 
lors. Is true of Unkers. and all other trades. Tht 
chances of escape fh>m labour, and of mannmissks m 
the Bay, we may depend upon it, are accurately !•- 

Sorted, and perfectly understood in the flaah-honsaiii 
t. Giles ; anid, whUe Eari Bathurst is (hU of jctawl 
joy, public morals aie sapped to their fiwmditkia. 

* Thli piaoboe is now lanrtsd to. 
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GAME LAWS. (EonrBUSOH Retixw, 1823.) 

J Ltitv to tJU OhmrmaM o/ttu CowmtitUt •/ At Haute of 
Cmmmm, m the Qmme Lmw. By the Hon and ReT. Wii- 
liiun Herbert. Ridfway, 18SX 

About th« time of the publication of this little 
phamphlet of Mr. Herbert, a committee of the House 
of Commons published a Report on the Game Laws^ 
containing a great deal of very curious informaticrii ' 
respecting the sale of game, an epitome of which ^ e \ 
shall now lay before our readers. The country hig^ ' 
glera who collect poultry, gather up the game {rom ' 
the depoU of the poachers, and transmit it m the same 
manner as poultry, and in the same packages, to th« 
London poulterers, by whom it is distributed to th« 
piblic ; and this traffic is carried on (as far as gamo^ 
Is concerned) even from the distance of Scotland.— 
The same business is carried on by the porters of 
stage coaches ; and a great deal of game ic» sold clao- 
destinely by lords of manors, or by gamekeepers^ 
without the "knowledge of lords of manors ; and prin. 
cipally, as the evidence states, from Norfolk andSur; 
folk, the great schools of steel traps and spring gun^. 
The supply of gvne, too, is proved to be quite as reg- 
ular as the supply of poultry ; the number of hares 
and partridges sup^ied rather exceeds that of pheas- 
ants ; but any description of game may be had to any 
• Here is part of the evidence. 



'Can you at any time procure any quantity of game ? r 
bsre no doubt of it^If you were to receive almoit an un- 
Jmtted order, could you execute it? Ye«, I would BuppJ> 
lbs whole dty of London, any fixed day once a week, n ! i 
Ihe year through, ao that every individual inhabtUnt ahou . ! 
hare game for hki table. — Do you think you could procur > 
a thousand phea«anttf ? Yes ; I would be bound to uroduc^^ 
IM ttoMsmi a week. — Tou would be bound to provide every 
CimilT in London with a dish of game ? Ye» ; a partridge, 
era itteaaant, or a bare, or a grouM. or something or other. 
How would you set about doW it? I should, of couxwc, 
nquest the persons with whom I am In the habit of deaUn ^ ^ 
to use their influence to bring me what tbev could by a cer- 
tain day; I ijiould speak to the dealers and the mail-guard ^ 
tmi coadimen, to produce a quantity ; and I should send \^-< 
■y own connections in one or two manors where I have i 
w prirUege of selling for those gentlemen; and should j 
sand to Scotland to say, that every week the largest quanthy 
ttey could produce was to be sent Beina; but a petty salet- 
nan, I sell a very small quantity; but I have nan about 
4i00 head direct ftom one man.— Can you state the quantity 
•r game which has been sent to you during the year ? Nu ; 
I may say, perhaps, 10,000 bead ; mine is a limitod trade; J 
speak Gomparatiyely to that of others ; I only supply pri- 

Poachers who go out at night cannot, of course, like 
ngalar tradesmen, proportion the supply to the dfs 
mindy but having once made a contract, they kill all 
th^f can ; and hence it happens that the game market 
m noBietinies very much overstocked, and great qoan- 
titica of game either thrown away, or disposed of by 
IjUi hawken to the common people at rery inferior 



'Does it ever happen to you to be obliged to dispose of 
poiitry St the same I9W prices you are obliged to dinose oi 
gamof It depends upon the weather; often, when were It 
a co n s i de ra ble quantity on hand, and owing to the weather^ 
M will not keep tUl the following day, I am oUis[ed to Uk^- 
any price that ia offered; but we can always turn either 
nonnry or game into some price or other; and if it was not 
lor the Irish hawkers, hundreds and hundreds of heads of 
game would be spoiled and thrown away. It is out of tht- 
power of any person to conceive for one moment the quan- 
wy of game that is hawked in the streets. I have had 
onportuiity more than other persona of knowing this ; f!>r 
I asre mM, I may say, more game than any other persr^n 
in the dty; and we serve hawkers indiscriminatdy, peiacn ^ 
wiw oome and purduMO probably aiz fowls or turkeys a-' ^ 
awe, and they will bay nesds of game with them.'— JKe- 

Lin bfarda are sent up as well as dead; eggt is 
veil aa birda. The price of pheasants' eggt last year 
waa St. per do^en ; of partridges' egn, St. The price 
af harea waa ftom 3t. to St. 6d.; of partridges, nrom 
la. 6iL to St. Sd. ; of phaaants. from St. to St. Sd. each, 
■■daomatimea aa low as It. Sd, 

'WhathaTO you given for game tUs year? ItlsTwylaw 
" ' - aBaUt of itsldonot tUaii I shsQ arsr deal 



again. We hare got game tUs sesson as low as aslf-s. 
crown a brace (birds), and pheasant aa low aa 7a. s orsce. 
[t l9 so plentiful, there has been no end to apoiling it thia 
season. It is so plentiful, it is of no use. In war time it is 
worth haying ; then they fetched 7a. and 8a. a brace.*»J2s 
party p. SS. 

All the poulterers, too, even the most respectable . 
state, that it is absolutely necessary they should 
carry on this illegal traffic m the present state of the 
game laws; because their regular customers for 
poultry would infallibly leave any poulterer's shop 
trom whence they could not be supplied with game. 

' I have no doubt that it is the general wiah at present jf 
the trade not to deal in the artide; but they are all, of 
course, compelled ttom their connodions. If they cannot 
get game from one penon, they can from another. 

* Do you bdieve toat poulterers are not to be found who 
would take out licenses, and would deal with those very 
persons, for the purposes of obtaining a greater proflt than 
they would hare dealing as you would do ? I think the 
poulterers in general are a respectable set of men, and 
would not countenance such a thing ; they feel now that 
they are driven into a comer ; that there may be men who 
would countenance irregular proceedings, I have no doubt. 
—Would it be their interest to do so, consklering the penal- 
ty ? No, I think not. The poulterers are perfectly well 
aware that they are committing a breach of the law at pre- 
j«nt. — Do you suppose that those persona, respedaMe as 
they are, who are now committing a breach of the law, 
would not equally commit that breach if the law were al- 
tered ? No, certainly not ; at present it is so connected 
with their business that they cannot hdp itw— Tou sakl just 
now, that they were driv«*n into a comer ; what dkl yon 
mean by that ? We are obliged to aid and abet those men 
who commit those depredation*, because of the constant de- 
mand for game, from different customers whom we supply 

" ' asapoul- 

; be- 

^Reportt p. 1ft. 

When that worthy errorist, Mr. Bankes, brought in 
his bill of additional severities against poachersy 
there was no man of sense and reflection who did not 
anticipate the following consequences of the measure. 

* Do you And thst leas game has been sold in consequence 
of the bill rendering it poial to sell game? Upon my word, 
kt did not make the slightest difference in the world.—Not 
immediately after it waa made? No; I do not think it 
made the slightest difference.— It did not make the alightest 
sensaUon ? No, I never aold a bird less^Was not there a 
resolutton of the poulterers not to sell game ? I was secre- 
Ury to that committee.— What was the consequence of that 
resolution? A great deal of ill blood in the trade. One 
genaeman who just left the room dki not come hito my 
ideas. I never had a head of game in my house ; all my 
neighbours sokl it ; and aa we had people on the watch* 
who were ready to watch it into the houses, U came to this, 
we were prepared to bring our actions against certain indi- 
viduals, after sitting, perhana. from three to four months 
every week, which we did at the Crown and Anchor in tha 
Btrand, but we dki not noceed with our adtons, to prevent 
lU blood in the trade. We regulariy met, and, as we 00a- 
ceired at the time, formed a committee of the most respect- 
able of the trade. I was secreUry of that committee. The 
game was sold in the dty, in the vkdnity of the Boyal Ex- 
change, cheaper than ever was known, because the people 
at our end of the town were aftakl. I, as a point of hon- 
our, never had it in my house. I never had a head of 
frame in my house that season.— What was the conse- 
quence? I lost my trsde, and gave offence to a gentleman; 
a nobleman's steward, or butter, or cook, treated it aa con- 
tumely ; •• Good God, what is the use of your running your 
head against the wall?"— Tou were obliged to begin the 
trade again ? Tea, andaold more than ever.— JZiyerf , p. U. 

These consequences are confirmed by the evidence 
of every person before the conunittee. 

All the evidence is very strong as to the fact, that 
dealing in game is not discreditable ; that there are a 
great munber of respectable peiaons, and, among tha 
rest, the first poulterers in London, who dHiy game 
knowing it to have been lllegaBy procured, t«t who 
would aerer dream of puchashig aa^ other artieJa 
procured by didioaaaty. 

*<Are there 

inthistowB\ 

would not on aay acoouni buy 
Certainly ; there are aiaaycapltal 



I not, toyonr kaowMlse, a great many peo^« 
who deal hi game, bybaylMor selling Ik, thst 
n SBT account buy or aeu Molen pcoperty r— 



whodsallBgaBMythati 



property ? 

ij ponllscny 

aoChiag todo wilha<diBa 
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property ; and yet I do not think there U a poiilterer»i ahop I break into a house, or to rob a j enon, or to tteal hia 
in London where they could not get game, if they wantHl poultry, or his sheep, they are committing a cnme 
it— Do you think any discredit atuche« to any man in this | Jcjainsl that man's property ; but I think with respect 
l°f "^*i'.?^yA"l?5il*i^!*?_8^fl_i*^ii!FJl°^.?f ^!^^ to the game, they do not feel that they are doing any 



I do not think tnat the men to whom I ^ve jutft referred, 
would hare any thing to do with stolen goods.— Would it 
not. in the opinion of the inhabitants of London, be con- 
Mdered a Te^ different thinff dealing in stolen game, or sto- 
len poultry ? Certainly.— The one would be con««idCTed dis- 
graceful, and the other not ? Certainly ; they think nothing 
ot dealing in game ; and the farmers In the country will not 
give information ; they will have a hare or two of the very 
men who work for them, and they are afraid to give us in- 
lormation,— Aeporti p. 81. 

The evidence of Daniel Bishop, one of the Bow 
street ofEccrS| who has been a good deal emplojy-cd in 
the apprehension of poachers, is curious aud impor- 
tant, as it shows the enormous extent of the evil, aud 
the ferocious spirit which the game laws engender in 
the common people. * The poachers,* he says, 
' came sixteen miles. The whole of the village from 
which they were taken were poachers ; the constable 
of the Tillage, and the shoemaker, and other mhabi- 
tants of the village. I fetched one man twenty-two 
miles. There was the son of a respectable gardener ; 
one of these was a sawyer, and another a baker, who 
kept a good shop there. If the village had been 
alarmed, we should have had some mischief; but we 
were all prepared with fire-arms. If noachers have a 
spite witn the gamekeeper, that would induce them 
to go out in numbers to resist him. This imrty I 
speak of had something in their hats to distinguibh 
them. They take a delight in setting to with the 
gamekeepers ; and talk it over afterwards how they 
served so and so. They fought with the butt-ends of 



detected more persons this season than in any former 
one? Yes: I think within four months there have 
been twenty-one transported that I have been at the 
takhig of, and through one man turning evidence in 
each case, and without that they could not have been 
identified ; the gamekeepers could not, or would not, 
identify them. The poachers go to the public house 
and spend their money ; if they have a good night's 
work, they will go and get drunk with the money. 
The gangs are connected together at different pubhc 
houses, just like a club at a public house ; they are 
sworn together. If the keeper took one of them, they 
would go and attack him for to doins .' 

Mr. Stafford, chief clerk of Bow Street, says, < All 
the offences against the f^une laws which are of an 
atrocious description I think are generally rejportedto 
tiie public office in Bow Street, more especially in ca- 
■es where the keepers have either been killed, or dan- 
gerously woundea, and the assistance of an officer 
from Bow Street is required. The applications have 
been much more numerous of late years* than they 
were formerly. Some of them have been cases of 
murder; but I do not think many have amounted to 
murder. There are many instances in which keepers 
have been very ill treated^^hey have been wounded, 
skulls have been fractured, and bones broken; ana 
they have been shot at. A man takes an hare, or a 
pheasant, with a very different feeling firom that with 
which he would take a pigeon pr a fowl out of a farm- 
yard. The number of persons that assembled togeth- 
er is more for the purpose of protecting themselves 
against those that may apprehend them, tlian ttom 
any idea that they are actually committing depreda- 
tion upon the property of another person ; Uiey do not 
(^sider it as property. I think there is a sense of 
monlity and a distinction of crime existing in the 
men's minds, although they are mistaken about it. 
Men feel that If they go in a great body together, to 

* It ii only of lst0 yean that men hare besD transported 
liDT shooting at night. Theio are instances of men who 
bare been transported at the Seasiona fornigfat jpoachinf» 
who made no resistance at all when taken ; bat then th«r 
aharaolers aaokipoadMis wal^ied against them— charaeten 



ttttm f^ probauy by the t«it loidi of manors who had ^' classes of socieiy into vu 
lost thBlr game. ThkdlivTMsAil Uw is the occasion of aUtion of petty tyranny and inii 
themudflncommittsdlDrgaiDAi lipoxta. Howabtiiraitiroiiii 



thing wliich is wrong ; but think they have commit- 
ted no crime when they have done the thing, and their 
only anxiety is to escape detection.' In addition, Mr. 
Stafford slates that he remembers not one single con^ 
viction under Mr. Bankes's Act a^nat huying game; 
and not one conviclion for buying or selling game 
within the last year has been made at Bow Street. 
The inferences from these facts are exactly as we 

Eredicted, and as every man of common sense imi6l 
ave predicted— that to prevent the sale of game is ab 
solutely impossible. 11" game is plentiftil^ aud cannot 
be obtained at any lawful market, an illicit trade will 
be established, which it is utterly impossible to pn-- 
ventby any increased severity of the laws. There 
never was a more striking illustration of the necessity 
of attending to public opinion in all penal enactments. 
Mr. Banker (a perfect representation of all the ordina- 
ry notions about forcing mankmd by pains and penal- 
ties) took the floor. To buy a partridge (though still 
considered as inferior to murder) was visited with the 
very heaviest infliction of the law ; and yet, tlicugli 
game is sold as openly in London as apples and oran- 
ges, though three years have elapsed smce this legi- 
slative mistake, the officers can hardly recollect a 
single instance where the information has been laid, 
or the penalty levied : and why? because every man's 
feelings and every man's understanding tell him, that 
it IS a most absurd and ridiculous tyranny to prevent 
one man, who has more game than he wants, from ex- 
changing it with another man, who has more money 
than he wonts — because magistrates will not (if they 
ran avoid it) inflict such absurd pehalties— because 
even common informers know enough of the honest 
indignation of mankind, and are too weU aware of the 
colcmess of pump and pond to act under the bill of the 
Lycurgus oi Corfe Castle. 

The plan now proposed is, to underseU the poacher, 
which may be successful or unsuccessfVil ; but the 
threat is, if you attempt this pian there will be no 
game — and ii there is no game there will be no coun- 
try gentlemen. We deny every part of this enthy* 
memo— the last proposition as well as the first, we 
really cannot believe that all our rural mansions would 
be deserted, although no game was to be found In their 
neighbourhood. Some come into the country for 
heidth, some for quiet, for agriculture, for economy, 
from attachment to family estates, from love of re- 
tirement, from the necessity of keeping up provincial 
interests, and from a vast variety or causes. Patridg- 
es and pheasants, though they form nine-tenths of ho* 
man motives, still leave a small residue, which may 
be classed under some other head. Neitner is a^^eat 
proportion of those whom the love of shooting brings 
into the country of the smallest value or importance 
to the country. A colonel of the Guards, the second 
son just entered at Oxford, three diners out tmm 
Piccadilly— Major Rock, Lord John, Lord Charles, 
the colonel of the regiment quartered at the neigh- 
bouring town, two Irish peers, and a German baron ; 
—if all this honourable company proceed with fustian 
jackets, dog-whistles, and chemical inventions, to a 
solemn destruction or pheasants, how is the country 
benefited by their presence ? or how would earth, air, 
or sea, be injured oy their annihilation ? There are 
certainly many valuable men brought into the country 
by a love of shooting, who, coming there for that pur- 
pose, are useful for many better purposes ; but a vast 
multitude of footers are of no more service to the 
country than the ramrod which condenses the charge, 
or the barrel which contains it. We do not deny that 
the annihilation of the game laws would thin the aris- 
tocratical pppolatioo of the country ; but it would not 
thin that pc^pulatioo so much as is contended ; and tht 
loss of many of the persons so banished would be a 
good rather than a misfortune. At all erents, ^N 
cannot at all comprehend the policy of alluring the bc^ 
ter classes of society into the country, by the tenrpla* 

"liustice, or of mononoqr ii 

Jdbe to offer to thelif|^ 
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wtdem Um exdoaiTe «• of peaches, nectarines, and 
apricotSi aa the premium of rustication — to put vast 
quantitieB of men into prison as apricot eaters, apricot 
bayersy and apricot sellers— to appoint a regular day 
for be^nning to eat, and another for leaving off— to 
have a lord of the manor for green guges— and to rage 
with a penally of five pounds againbt the unqualihcd 
eater oflhe gage .' And yet the privilege of snooting 
a set of wild poultry is stated to do the bonus for the 
residence of country gentlemen. As far as this im- 
mense advantage can be obtained without the sacrifice 
of justice and reason, well and good — but we would 
not oppress any order of society, or violate right and 
wrong, to obtam any population of squires, however 
dense. The law is absurd and unjust ; but it must not 
be altered, because the alteration would drive men 
oat of the country! If MUtlemen cannot breathe 
freah air without injustice, let them putrefy in Cran- 
borne Alley. Make just laws, and let squires live and 
die where they please. 

The evidence collected in the House of Commons 

respecting the Game Laws is so striking and so deci- 

nve against the gentlemen of the trigger, that their 

only resonrce is to represent it as not worthy of belief. 

Bat whj not worthy of belief? It is not suted what 

nut of it ia incredible. Is it the plenty of game in 

loBdon for sale? the unftequency ot convictions? the 

occasional bat frequent excess of supply above de- 

msnd in an article supj^ed by stealing ? or its de- 

itraction when the sale is not without risk, and the 

price extremely low? or the readiness of grandees to 

tun the excess of their game into fish or poultry? 

AU these circumstances ap})ear to us so natural and 

» likely, that we should, without any evidence, have 

but littu doubt of their existence. There are a few 

tbMirditiea in the evidence of one of the poulterers ; 

bat, with this exception, we see no reason whatever 

for impugning the creaibility and exactness of tlie 

ma« of testimony prepared by the committee 

It is utterly impossible to teach the common people 
to respect property in animals bred the possessor 
Idiows not where — which he cannot recognise by any 
nark, which may leave him the next moment, whicn 
ue kept, not for profit, but for amusement. Opinion 
never wul be in favour of such proj)erty ; if the animus 
fumdi exists, the propensity will be gratified by 
poaching. It is in viun to increase the severity of the 
protecting laws. They make the case weaaer, in- 
itead of stronger ; and are more resisted and worse 
exeeoted. exactly in proportion as they are contrary to 
pahlic opinion : — the case of the game laws is a me- 
nmabie lesson upon the philosophy of legislation. If 
• omain degree of punishment docs not cure the of- 
hoctf it ia supposea, by the Baukes' School, that 
there is nothing to be clone but to multiply this pun- 
iihment by two, and then again and again, till the ob> 
jeet la accomplished. The efficient maximum of pun- 
ishment, however, is not what the legislature chooses 
to enact, hut what tfu great nuua of mankind think the 
sMzteiifli ought to be. The moment the punishment 
passes this Rubicon, it becomes less and less, instead 
of greater and greater. Juries and magistrates will 
not commit — informers* are afraid of public indigna- 
tion— poachers will not submit to be sent to Botany 
Bay inlbout a battle — blood is shod for pheasants — 
the public attention is called to this preposterous 
state of the law— and even ministers — (wnom nothing 
era so much as the interests of humanity) are at 
t compelled to come forward and do what is right. 
Apply this to the game laws. It vras before penal to 
sell gama : within these few years, it has been made 
penal to buy it. From the scandalous cruelty of the 
law, night poachera are transported for aeven yeara. 

* Ttars is a resaaikshla ioatuice of this ia the new Tani- 
■Ow AeC. The penalty fcr Isklng more than the leffsl num- 
ur sf oviride pwaeneen !■ tea poundi p«r hrad, if the eo«ck- 
awa to in port or wholly the owner. Tiii« will rsreW be Isvi- 
sd; bscsoss it to toomsch. A peosltjr oTlOOl. woold prodnee 
psnhct taspaaity. The miitiswin of practical aeverity woald 
awe been sboat iva poanda. Any Baj^trate woold 
Mty Is^ thto 



poanda. Any maciktratfl 
hDa donblinff It will pitxli 
I ia Iks eal^ and aa 



anwillisgasss ia 



And vet, never was so much game sold, or snch a spi. 
rit ot ferocious resistsnce excited to tne laws. Ctae ■ 
fourth of all the commitments in Great Britain are for 
offences against the gome laws. There is a general 
feeling that some altemtion must take place— « feel- 
iug not only among Reviewers, who never sec nor eat 
game, but amonc the dnuble-barrelJed, shot-belted 
members of the Ilouso of Conmions, who are either 
alarmed or disgusted by the vice and misery which 
their cruel laws and ch'ildish passion for amusement 
are spreading among the lower orders of mankind. 

It IS said, * In spite of all the game sold, there ia 
game enough leA ; let the laws therefore remain aa 
they are ;* and so it was snid formerly, * There is su- 
gar enough ; let the slave trade remam as it is.' But 
at what expense of human happiness is this quantitr 
of game or of sugar, and this state of poacher law ana 
slave law, to remain ' The first object of a good go- 
vernment is not tliat rich men should have their plea- 
sures in perfection, but that all orders of men should 
be good and happy ; and if crowded covies and chuck- 
ling cock-pheasants are only to be procured by enconi^ 
aging the common people m vice, and leading them 
into cruel and disproportionate punishment, it is the 
duty of the government to restram the cruelties which 
the country members, in reward for their assiduoua 
loyalty, have been allowed to introduce into the game 
laws. 

The plan of the new bill (long staice anticipated, in 
all its ])rovisions, by the acute author of the pamphlet 
before us,) is, that the public at large should be sup- 
plied by persons licensed by magistrates, and that oil 
qualified persons should be permitted to sell their game 
to these licensed distributors ; and there seems a fair 
chance that such apian would succeed. The questions 
are, Would sufficient game come into the hands of the 
licensed salesman ? Would the licensed salesman con- 
fine himself to the purchase of game from qualified per- 
sons ? Would buyers of game purchase elsewhere than 
from the licensed salesman ? Would the poacher be un- 
dersold by the honest dealer ? Would game remain in 
the same plenty as before ? It is understood that the 
game laws are to remain as they are ; with this only 
difference, that the qualified man can sell to the It 
censed man, and the licentiate to the public. 

It seems probable to us. that Tast quantities of game 
would after a little time, find their way into the handa 
of licensed poulterers. Great people are often half 
eaten np by their establishments. The quantity of 
game kflled! in a large shooting party is very great ; 
to eat it is impossible, and to dispose of it in present! 
very troublesome. The preservation of game is very 
expensive ; and, when it could be bought, it would bo 
no more a compliment to send it as a present than it 
would be to send geese and fowls. If game were sold> 
very large shooting establishments mi^ht be made to 
pay their ovm expenses. The shame is made by the 
kw ; there is a disgrace in being detected and fined. 
If that barrier were removed, superfluous partridges 
would go to the poulterers as readily as superfluoos 
venison does to tne venison butcher— or as a gentle- 
man sells the com and mutton off* his farm which he 
cannot consume. For these reasons, we do not doubt 
that the shops of licensed poulterers would be ftill of 
game in the season ; and this part ot the argument, we 
think, the arch enemy. Sir John Shelley, himself would 
concede to us. 

The next question ia. From whence would they pro- 
cure it ? A license for selling game, ffranted by coun- 
try magistrates, would from their j^ousy upon theso 
suDjects, be granted only to persons of some respecta- 
bility and property. The purchase of game from un- 
qualified persons would, ot course, be guarded against 
by very heavy penaltiea. both personal and pecuniary ; 
and these penaltiea wonld be inflicted, because opinloii 
would go with them. * Here is a respectable trades- 
man/ it would be said, ' who mlaht have bought aa 
much game as he pleased hi a lawful manner, but whoy 
m order to increase his profiu by buyinp it » Mttle 
cheaper, has encouraged a poacher to atealit.' PuWic 
opimon, therefore, would certainly be hi fiivour of a 
very strong pnniahnient ; and a licensed vender of 
i;aiM.wfaoe!^0Md bimaelf to thftfo xiaksi woold cip 
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posa himaell to the loM of liberty, property, eharactery 
end license. The persons interested to put a stop to 
each a practice, would not he the paid agents of ffo- 
Temment) as in cases of smuggling ; but all the genue- 
xnen of the country, the customers of the tradesman 
for fish, poultry, or whaterer else he dealt in, would 
hsTe an interest in putting down the practice. In 
all probability, the practice would become disrepu- 
table, like the purchase of stolen poultry ; and this 
irould be a stronger barrier than the strongest laws. A 
few shabby people would, for the ehance of gaining 
uzpence, incur the risk of ruin and disgrace ; but it is 
prooable that the general practice would be otherwise. 

For the same reasons, the consumers of game would 
lather give a little more for it to a licensed poulterer, 
than expose themselves to severe penalties bypurcha- 
Blng from a poacher. The gn^at mass of London con- 
nmers are supplied now, not from shabby people, in 
whom they can have no confidence — not from hawkers 
and]>orter8, but from respectable tradesmen, in whose 
probity thcv have the most perfect confidence. Men 
will brave the law for pheasants, bnt not for sixpence 
or a shilling ; and the law itself is much more difficult 
to be braved, when it allows pheasants to be bought 
at some price, than when it endeavours to render them 
utterly inaccessible to wealth. All the licensed sales- 
men, too, would have a direct interest in stopping the 
contraband trade of game. They would lose no cha- 
racter in doing so ; their informations would be rea- 
sonable and respectable. 

If all this is true, the poacher would have to com- 
pete with a great mass of game fairly and honestly 
poured into the market. He would be selling with a 
Tope about his neck, to a person who bought with a 
rope about his neck; his description of customers 
would be much the same as the customers for stolen 
poultry, and his profits would be very materially 
abridi^ed. At present, the poacher is in the same 
situation as the smuggler would be, if rum and brandy 
could not be purchased of any fair trader. The great 
check to the profits of the smuggler are, that, il you 
want his commodities, and will pay an higher pnce, 
you may have them elsewhere without nsk or dis- 
grace. But forbid the purchase of these luxuries at 
any price. Shut up the shop of the brandy merchant , 
and you render the trade of the smuggler of incalcu- 
able value. The object of the intended bill is, to raise 
op precisely the same competition to the trade of the 



poacher, by giving the public an opportunity of buy- 
lawfully and honestly the tempting articles in 
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wnich he now deals exclusively. Such an improve- 
:iient would not, perhaps, altogether annihilate his 
trade ; but it would, in all probability, act as a very 
material check upon it. 

The predominant argument against all this is, that 
the existing prohibition against buying game, though 
partially violated, does deter many persons from com- 
ing hito the market ; that if this prohibition were re- 
moved, the demand for game wou(d be increased, the 
legal supply would be insufficient, and the residue 
would, and must be, supplied by the poacher, whose 
trade would, for these reasons, be as lucrative and 
flourishing as before. But it is only a few years shice 
the Durchase of game has been made illegid ; and the 
lUirket does not appear to have been at all narrowed 
by the DTohibitiou ; not one head of game the less has 
been sold bv the poulterers ; and scarcely one shigle 
conviction has taken place under that law. How, 
then, would the removal of the prohibition, and the 
alteration of the law, extend the market, and increase 
the demand, when the enactment of the prohibition 
has had no effect in narrowing it ? But if the demand 
increases, why not the legal supply also ? Game is 
kicreased <3pen an estate by feeding them in winter, 
hf WBokbtg soDM abatement to tiie tenants for goard- 
mjg against depfedatioos, by a large apparatus of 
gamekeepers and spies— in short, by expense. But if 
* *' ~' - . -. ^ irait 



this pleasure of shootiac, so naturafto country gentle- 
men, is made to pay Its own expenses, by sending 
sonenhious game to market, more men, it is reasoo- 
able to suppose, will thus preserve and augment their 
name. The love of pleasure and amusement will pro- 
dsM fai theownexs Af game that desire to mnlt^ 



I game, which the love of gain does b the fkimerii 
, multiply poultry. Many gentlemen of email foru^ 
I will remember, that they cannot enjoy to any extoK 
this pleasure without tnis resource i that the hpl 
sale of poultry will discountenance poaching; oA 
they will open an account with the poulterer, not is 
get richer, but to enjoy a great pleasure without « 
expense, in which, upon other terms, they could sot 
honourably and conscientiously induke. If cooilij 
gentlemen of moderate fortune will do this (and li 
think after a little time they will do it), game mt 
be multiplied and legally supplied to any extcsl 
Another keeper, and another bean-stack, will prodooi 
their proportionable supply of pheasants. The only 
reason wny the great lord has more game per ten 
than the little squire is, that he spends more momj 
per acre to preserve it. 

For these reasons, we think the experiment of ]efa» 
lizing the sale of game ought to be tried. The guM 
laws have been carried to a pitch of oppression wfakk 
is a disgrace to the country. The prisons are hilf 



filled with peasants, shut up for the irregular s 
of rabbits and birds— a sufficient reason for killof t 
weasel, but not for imprisoning a man. Somethag 
should be done ; it is disgracefiu to a govemmeM Is 
stand by, and see such enormous evils without iBt» 
ference. It is true, they are not connected with tki 
struggles of party ; but still, the happiness of Iht 
common people, whatever gentlemen may say,e^iit 
every now and then to be considered. 
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It has been the practice, all over England, for thai 
last fifty years,* not to eomml prisoners to work !» 
fore guut was proved. Within these last three or 9m 
years, however, the magistrates of the North Rkihi| 
of Yorkshire, considering it improper to support si] 
idle person at the county expense, have resolved, thil 
prisoners committed to the house of correction iN 
trial, and requiring county support, should work fil 
their livelihood ; and no sooner was the treadnili 
brought hito fashion, than that machine waa adoplad 
in the North Riding as the species of labour by wUd 
such prisoners were to eam their maintenance. II 
these magistrates did not consider themselves emaow 
ered to burden the county rates for the support or pd 
soners before trial, who would not contribute to soppBil 
themselves, it does not appear, from the pubUcauoi 
of the reverend chairman of the sessions, that ai] 
opinions of counsel were taken as to the legality of si 
puttinff nrisoners to work, or of refushig them mainte 
nance if they choose to be idle ; but the magisliatet 
themselves decided that such was the law of Uie lead 
Thirty miles off, however, the law of the land was dif 
ferently interpreted ; and in the Castle of York laif 
sums were annually expended in the maintenance d 
idle prisoners before trial, and paid by the diffeiw 
Ridinss, without remonstrance or resistance.f 

Such was ihe state of affairs in the county of TmI 
before the enactment of the recent prisoo bOl. Aftt 
that period, enlargemenu and alterations were neea 
sary m the county jail ; and it was necessary also fti 
these arrangemenu, that the macistratee ahonU knoi 
whether or not they were anthonzed to mainffa gad 

*He«llsaLp.flL 

t We lantioB ths easea of the North Ridiag, toeoaviaes ea 
rewlers that the prKtiee of condenudaff priaoMra to will 
before trial has Mdated hi aomeparta of EBfiaBd; foriaeaM 
tiou like tkla we haveahraya foimd it saore dUfieoIt topne 
Mee of the foots, tluai to prove that ihsy weie ail 
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OB at Um ezpente of the county. «s. being ao- 
i able and unwilling to work, still claimed the 
allowance. To questions proposed upon these 
to three barristers the following answers were 
>d:— 

, I am of opinion, that the nuifistrates are empowered, 
cOBpelled to wintain, at the expenae of the eoanty, 
bonera h^fitr* trial aa are able to work, unable to main- 
■aalvea, and not willinf to work ; and that tbejr hare 
power of coaqpellinf such priaonera to work, either at 
iudll, or aa7 other apeciea of labour. 

J. GUBMXT. 

idb>« hm FitUt, U S^UmUr,lBSO.* 

ink die mafiatratea are empowered, under the tenth 
(explained by the 37th and 38th), to maintain priaonera 
rinL who are able to work, unable to maintain them- 
>y tlieir own meana, or by emplojment which ther 
roa can procure, and not willinf to work ; and 1 think 
It the worda ** ahall be lawfkl,** in that aection, do not 
lem a diacretion on the aubject, bat are compuUorjr. 
riaonera can onljr be employed in priaon labour with 
m eenacnl; and it cannot be intended that the juaticea 
ee a«ch conaent, by withholdinr fVtim them the necea- 
r life, if they do not five it. Liren thoae who are con- 
sannot be employed at the treadmill, which 1 conaider 
eina of Mvar* labour. J. PAaxx. 

■after 40,1833.' 

, Aa to the point of compelling priaonera confined on 
I ebarfea, and receirinf relief from the maciatratea, to 
hie labour; to that of the treadmill tor inatance, in 
when properly conducted, there ia nothinf aevere or 
■aMe ; had the queation ariaen prior to the act, 1 ahould 
aldeaee have aaid, 1 thoufht the mafiatratea had a 
mry power in thia reapect. Thoee wiio cannot live 

ralief in a jail, cannot live without labour out (^it. 
Aen la their avbcation. Nothinf ia ao injurioua to the 
lad kaUta of the priaoner aa the mdolence preralent in 
I BOCkinf ao injurioua to food order in the priaon. The 
' between thia and other caaea of public aupport ia ex- 
\f etroof ; one may almoat conaider it a feueral prin- 
at thoae who live at the charfe of the community ahall, 
M they are able, five the community a compenaiiiion 

tbeir labor. But the queation doea not aopend on 
•tract reaaooinf . The atat. 19 Ch. 8, c. 4, aec 1, enti- 
t net for Reliefof poor Priaonera, and aettinf them on 
■peaka of peraona committed for frlony and other roia- 
imn to the common jail, who many timea perish ^/W« 
■d then proceeda aa to aettinf poor priaonera on work. 
•I. 31 O. 3, c 48, aec 13, ordera money to be raiaed for 
la— era of every deecription, aa beiuf confined within 
Inya, or other placea (MT confinement, are net «Kc te 
£ late aUL (58 G. S, c IfiO) ordera pariah relief to auch 
OB meane proceaa in jaila not county jaila, aa are not 
iipport themaelvea; but aaya nothinf of findinf or 
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faif work. Could it be doubteil, that if the juaticea 
» prowide work, and the priaoner mAued it, auch 
■jigirt, like any other pariah paup^ra, be refViaed the 
NMUOMd by the autute? In all the above caaea, the 
ytniiiaiet on the priaoner'a labour, aa the condition and 
•sttoa of relief fraated him, ia, 1 think, either ezpreaaed 
wrily implied; and thua, viewinf the aubject, 1 think 
I the power of mafiatratea, prior to the late atatute, to 
prlaooera, aubaiatinf in all or in part on public relief, 
•I the treadmilL The objection commonly made ia, that 
•M, prior to trial, are to be accounted innocent, and to be 
^ Merely that they may be aecured for trial; tothiathe 
is obviooa, that thia labour ia neith* meant aa a puniah- 
• dbfraee, but aimply aa a compenaation for the relief^ 
QWB requMt, afforded them. Under the preaent atatute, 
rwTf have no doubt, that poor priaonera are entitled to 
, and that Uiere can be no compulaorv labour 
The two atatutea adverted to (19 Ch. 2, c 4, 
Iw 3)are, aa far aa the aubject ia concerned, ezpreaaly 
L The kfialature then had in contemplation the 
p»wer of mafiatratea to order lalwur before trial, and 
It in eoatemplation, reueala it ; aubatitutinf (aec 38) a 
if aettinf to labour, enly tenteueed persons. The 13th 
t, (p. Vn) apeaka of labour aa connected with convicted 
re, and aec 37 apeaka in feneral terma of peraona com- 
for trial, aa labourine with their own conaent. In op- 
tn theee clauaea, I tnink it impoaaible to apeak of im- 
vwnr, or power founded on feneral reaaoninf or ana- 
!• atronf^ however, are the arfumenta in Aivour of a 
itaaded aathority in juaticea of the peace, that it ia 
r to be doubted, that Parliament, on a calm reviaion of 
)eet» would be willinf to reatore, in a more diatinet 
thaa it hae hitherto been enacted, a feneral diacretion 
■Meet. Were thia done, there ie one obeervation I will 
•n aaafce, wUeh ia, that ahould aMW nnfortuaate aaao- 
of kleaa reader the treadmill a matter of inoaiay ta 
t fceiintib aa eaUfhtmwd flu«istni«y woald aesroaly 
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an natried priaooer ton qpeeiM of labonr wkiek weaU 
9 him in hia own mind, and ia that of the public, 
'erft, Amg^ut STtA, 18S3L' 8. W. Nxcoxx. 



In consequence, we beliere, of these opinions, the 
North Riding magistrates, on the 13th of (October (the 
new bill commencing on tne 1st of September), passed 
the following resolution : — < That persons committed 
for trial, who are able to work, and hare the means of 
employment offered them by the TisitinR magistrates, 
by which they may earn their support, but who obeti- 
nately refuse to work, shall be allowea bread and wa- 
ter only.' 

By this resolution they admit, of course, that the 
counsel are right in their interpretation of the present 
law ; and that magistrates are forced to maintam pri». 
oners before trial who do not choose to work. Tbo 
magistrates say, however, by their resolution, that 
the food shall be of the plainest and humblest kmd^— 
bread and water; meaning, of course, that such pri* 
soners should have a sufficient quantity of bread and 
water, or otherwise the OTasion of the law would bo 
in the highest degree mean and reprehensible. But 
it is impossible to suppose any such thing to btf inten- 
ded by gentlemen so highly respectable. Their inten- 
tion is not that idle persons before trial shall starre^— 
but that they shall have barely enouffh of the plainest 
food for the support of life and health. 

Mr. Headlam has written a pamphlet to show that 
the old law was very reasonable ana proper ; that it ia 
quite right that prisoners before trial, who are able to . 
support themselves, but unwilling to work, should be 
compelled to work, and at the treadmill, or that ail 
support should be refused them. We are entirely of 
an opposite opinion ; and maintain that it is neither 
legal nor expedient to compel prisoners before trial to 
work at the treadmill, or at any species of labour,— 
and that those who refuse to work should be support- 
ed upon a plain healthy diet. We impute no sort oC 
blame to the magistrates of the North Riding, or to 
Mr. Headlam, their chairman. We have no doubt but 
that they thought their measures the wisest and tha 
best for correcting evil, and that they adopted them 
in pursuance of what they thought to be their duty^— 
Nor do we enter into any discussion with Mr. Head- 
lam, as chairman of a Quarter Sessions, but as the 
writer of a pamphlet. It is only in his capacity of 
author that we have any thins to do with nim. In 
answering the arguments of Mr. Headlam, we shall 
notice, at the same time, a few other obsenrationa 
commonly resorted to in defence of a system which 
we believe to be extremely pernicious, and pregnant 
with the worst consequences ; and so thiuKing, wa 
contend against it, and in supporLof the law as it now 
stands. ^ 

We will not dispute with Mr. Headlam, whether 
his exposition of the old law is right or wrong ; be* 
cause time cannot be more unprufitably employed 
than in hearing gentlemen who are not lawyers dis- 
cuss poinu of law. We dare to say Mr. Headlam 
knows as much of the laws of his country as magis- 
trates in ffeneral do; but he will paraon us for 
believing, uiat for the moderate sum or three guineas 
a much better opinion of what the law is now, or was 
then, can be purchased, than it is in the power of Mr. 
Heaolam or of any county magistrate, to give for no- 
thin^-^CuUibd in arU 9ua eredendmn ett. It is con« 
ceming the expediency of such laws, and upon that 
point alone, that we are at issue with Mr. Headlam ; 
and do not let this gentleman suppose it to be any an- 
swer to our remarks to ^tate what is done in the prison 
in which he is conceraod. now the law is altered. The 
question Ia, whether he is right or wrong in his rea- 
soning upon what the law ought to be ; we wish ta 
hold out such reasoninff to public notice, and think it 
important it should be reruted— doubly important, 
when it comes from an author, the leader of the quo- 
rum, who may say with the pious .£neas, 
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discussion, we are forced to insist opom 
and most elelnftnla^«|\TQ^SDA^^QK!A^3laE^^A- 
not "wltli iu,\NLl irtAx t>wj(«a -iiiVMa \»t3|^\ ^CnwB^\ ^■^ 
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who leAise to be any longer restrained by those prin- 
ciples which have hitherto been held to l>e as clear as 
they are important to human happiness. 

To begin, then, with the nommatiTe case and the 
verb— we must remind those advocates for the treads 
mill, a parte ante (for which the millers a parte post 
we have no quarrel), that it is one of the oldest max- 
ims of common sense, common humanity, andcommtm 
law, to consider every man as innocent tm he is proved 
to be guilt J ; and not only to consider him to be inno- 
cent, but to treat him as if he was so ; to exercise upon 
his case not merely a barren speculation, but out; 
-^nrhich produces practical effects, and which secures Ln 
a prisoner the treatment of an honest, unpunishnil 
man. Now, to compel prisoners before trial to wo^k 
At the treadmill, as the condition of their support^ 
must, in a great number of instances, operate as n 
very severe punishment. A prisoner may be a tailort 
a watchmaker, a bookbinder, a printer, totally unac- 
customed to any such species of labour. Such a man 
may be cast into jail at the end of August,* and nni 
tried till the March following, is it no punishmeni 
to such u man to walk up hill like a turnspit dog, in 
an infamous machine, for six months ? and yet therfr 
are gentlemen who suppose that the common peoples 
do not consider this as punishment ! — ^that the gaycsi 
and most joyous of human beings is a treader, untried 
by a jury of his countrymen, in the fifth month of 
lilting up the leg, and striving against the law of gra?- 
ity, supported by the glorious information which h« 
receives from the turnkey, that he has all the tim*? 
been grinding flour on the other side of the wall ! If 
this sort of exercise, necessarily painful to sedentary 

Krsons, is agreeable to persons accustomed to labcmr, 
en make it voluntary — give the prisoners their choice 
— give more money and more diet to those who cati 
and will labour at the treadmill, if the treadmill (now 
io dear to magistrates) is a proper punishment fi>r 
untried prisoners. The position we are contending: 
against is, that all poor prisoners who are able to 
work should be put to work upon the treadmill, the 
inevitable consequence of which practice is, a repeti- 
tion of gross injustice by the infliction of undeserved 
punishment ; for punishment, and severe punishment, 
to such persons as we have enumerated, we must con- 
aider it to be. 

But punishments are not merely to be estimated by 
pain to the limbs, but by the feelings of the mind. 
Gentlemen punishcrs are apt to forget that the com- 
mon people have any mental feelings at all, and think . 
if body and belly are attended to, that persons under 
a certain ncome have no right to Ukes and dislikes- 
The labour of the treadmill is irksome, dull, monoUi- 
nous, and disgusting tn the last degree. A man docs 
not see his work, does not know what he is doin^, 
what progress he is making ; there is no room for art ^ 
contrivance, in||^enuity, and superior skill — all which 
are the checrmg circumstances of human labour. 
The husbandman sees the fteld gradually subdued by 
the plough ; the smith beats the rude mass of iron bv 
degrees into its moditated shape, and gives it a medi- 
tated ut'dity ; the tailor accommodates his parallelt>- 
nam of cloth to the lumps and bumps of the human 
Body, and, holding it up, exclaims, < This will contam 
the lower moiety of an human being.' But the treade t 
does nothing bu't tread ; he sees no change of objectrv. 
admires no new relation of parts, imparts no new qual- 
ities to matter, and i^ives to it no new arrangemenitj 
and positions ; or, if he' does, he sees and knows it not , 
but is turned at once from a rational being, by a justice 
of peace, into a primum mobUe. and put upon a levf 1 
witn a rush of water or a puif of steam. It is impo^ 
sibie to get gentlemen to attend to the distinction be- 
tween raw and roasted prisoners, without which all 
discussion on prisoners is perfectly ridiculous. No- 
thing can be more excellent than this kind of labour 

* Mr. Headlan, m wa understand, would extend thia labour 
to all poor prifloiiera bflfore trial, in jail* which aro deliver«4l 
twice a year at the aMizeii, aa well aa to hooaea of correctioa 
islivered four timea a year at the SeaakNU ; i«. not to ezternl 
" wUbonr, but to reAiae all mipport to those whe rsAMe the 
I diMtiactioa, InUaof. aUknoot. 



for persons to whom you mean to make labour as ixk* 
some as possible ; but for this very reason, it is the 
labour to which an untried prisoner ought not to be 

It is extremely un candid to say that a man is obsti- 
nately and incorrigibly idle, because he will not sob- 
mit to such tiresome and detestable labour as that ol 
the treadmill. It is an old feeling amons Englishmen 
that there is a difference between triea and untried 
persons, between accused and convicted persons.^— 
These old opinions were in fashion before this new 
magistrate's plaything was invented ; and we are con- 
vinced that many indnstrious persons, feeling that 
they have not had their trial, and disgusted with the 
nature of the labour, would reluse to work at tlie 
treadmill, who would not be averse to join in any 
common and fair occupation. Mr. Headlam says, that 
labour may be a privilege as well as a punishment.— 
So may taking physic be a privilege, in cases where it 
is asked for as a charitable relief, but not if it is stuffed 
dovm a man's throat whether he say yea or nay. C«r. 
tainly labour is not necessarily a punishment : nobody 
has said it is so ; but Mr. Ueadlam's labour b a poo- 
ishment, because it is irksome, infamous, unasked for, 
and undeserved. This gentleman, however, observe^ 
that committed persons have offended the iaiet ; aoa 
the sentiment expressed in these words is the trueksjr 
to his pamphlet and his system— a perpetual tendency 
to contoundthe convicted and the accused. 

* With reipoct to thoae aentencod to labour aa a pnniahmrot. 
I apprnhoud there is no diflcrence of opinion. All are agreed 
that it is a groat defect in any prison where euch convicU ire 
unemployed. But n« to all vther priaonera, whether debtor*, 

{ftr§on* committed for trial, or convicta not sentenced to bard 
aliour, if they have no mouna of aubaiatinf thomaelveo, and 
muat, ifdiicharged, either labour for their livelihood orappljr 
for parochial reliei; it aeetns uuAur to aociety at large, and 
eapocially to tlioae who maiutoin themaelvea by hoaeat iodna- 
try, that thoae who, ^ offending the laiett have tmi^td tkit»- 
ulvet to impritonmenty ahould be lodged, aad cloCMd, and fed, 
without being called upon fur the some exertlona which oU^ri 
have to uae to obtain auch advantagea.* — Headlam, pp. 93, Si 

Now nothing can be more unfair than to say that 
such men have offended the laws. That is the very 
question to be tried, whether they have offended the 
laws or not ? It is merely because this little circDin* 
stance is taken for granted that we have any quarrel 
at all with Mr. Headlam and his school. 

* I can make,' aaya Mr. Headlam, * every delicate eooMden- 
tion for the rare case of a perron perfectly innocent briof 
committed to jail on euapicion of crime. Such perMO ia dm r- 
vodly an object of compoaaion, for having fallen under ctrea*' 
»tancea which aubject him to be charged with crime, and. eoa- 
tequontly, to be deprived of hia liberty : but if be haa beea ia 
the habit of labouring for hia bread before hia conaioaoatt 
thnre doea not appear to be any addition to hia miafortsae io 
being called upon to work for hia aubobtence in priaoa.''- 
Headlamy p. 24. 

And yet Mr. Headlam describes this very punish- 
meat, which does not add to the misfortunes ot an in* 
aocent man, to be generally disagreeable, to be duU,irk' 
Mome, to excite a strong dislike, to be a duU, monotmumi 
UAour, to be a contrivance which connects the tdta of 
discomfort trith a jail. (p. 36.) So that Mr. Headlam 
looks upon it to be no increase of an innocent man's 
misfortunes, to be constantly employed upon a dull; 
irksome, monotonous labour, which excites a strong 
dislike, and connects the idea of discomfort withajsil. 
We cannot stop, or stoop to consider, whether beatdtf 
hemp is more or less dignified than working in s mill* 
The simple rule is this,— whatever felons do, men not 
yet proved to be felons should not be compelled to do. 
It is of no use to look into laws become obsolete by 
alteration of manners. For these fifty years past, sod 
before the invention of treadmills, imtned men were 
not put upon felons' work ; but with tl^ mill came is 
the miscnief. Mr. Headhim asks. How can men be 
employed upon the ancient trades m a prison ?— cer- 
tainly they cannot ; but are human occupations so feV| 
and {s the ingenuity of magistrates andjailers so lUs* 
ited, that no occupations can be found for innocsit 
men, but those which are shameful and odious 7 Doe* 
Mr. Headlam really believe, tiiat grown up and b^ 
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tfind persons are to be satisfied with such arpunents, | the reflectioo that his family are existing upon a pre- 
or rej^elled by such difficulties.? carious parish support, that his little trade and pro 

It IS some compensation to an acquitted person, I jporiy are wasting, that his character has become in 
that the labour he has Rone through unjustly in jail famous, that he has iucuried ruin by the malice of 
hms taught him some trade, pyeu him an insight into others, or by his own crimes, tliat in a few weeks he 
some species of labour in which he may hereafter im- : is to forfeit liis life, or be banished from every thing 
piore faimself; bat Mr. Ueadlam's prisoner, after a he loves upon earth. This is the improved situation. 
verdict of acquittal, has learnt no other art than of and the redundant happiness which requires the penal 



walking up hill ; he has nothing to remember or re- 
compense him but three months of undeserved and 
unprofitable torment. The verdict of the jury has 
pronounced him steady in his morals ; the conduct of 
the justices has made him stiff in his joints. 

But it is next contended by some perKins, that the 
poor prisoner is not compelled to work, because he 
nas the alternative of starving, if he refuses to work. 
You take np a poor man upon suspicion, deprive him 
of all his usual methods of getting his livelihood, and 
then giving him the first view of the treadmill, he of 
the quomiQ thus addresses him : — ' My amiable friend, 
we use no compulsion with untried prisoners. You 
are free as air tul you are foimd guilty ; only it is my 
duty to inform you, as you have no money of your 
own, that the disposition to eat and drink which you 
have allowed you sometimes feel, and iipon which 1 
do not mean to cast any degree of censure, cannot 
possibly be gratified but by constant grinding in this 
machine. It has its inconveniences, I admit; but 
balance them against the total want of meat and 
drink, and decide for yourself. You arc perfectly at 
Uberty to make your ctioice, and I by no means wish 
to Hnfiucnce vour judgment.' But Mr. Nicoil has a 
carious remedy for all this miserable tyranny ; he says 
it is not meant as a punishment. But if 1 am conscious 
that I never have committed the offence, certain that 
I have never been found guilty of it. and find myself 
tossed into the middle of an infernal machine, by the 
follj of those who do not know how to use the power 
entrusted to them, is it any consolation to me to be 
told, that it is not Intended as a punishment, that it is 
a lucubration of justices, a new theor}' of prison dis- 
eipUnCi a valuable county experiment ^oiT\g on at the 
expense of my arms, legs, back, feelings, character, 
and rishts ? we must tie those pragustant ])unishers 
down by one question. Do you mean to inflict any 
degree of punishment upon persons merely for being 
inspected 7— or at least any other degree of punish- 
ment than that without which criminal justice cannot 
exist, detention ? If you do, why let any one out upon 
bail f For the question between us is not, how susurc- 
ted persons are to be treated, und whether or not they 
are to be punished ; but how suspected poor persons 
are to be treated, who want county support in iirison. 
If to be suspected is deserving of punishnient, then no 
man ought to be let out upon bail^ but every one sliould 
be kept grinding {torn accusation to tr:al; and so 
ooffht all prisoners to be treated for offences not bail- 
able, and who do not want the county allowance. And 
yet no grinding philosopher contends, that all suspec- 
ted persons should be put in the mill — ^but only those 
who are too poor to find bail, or buy provisions. 

If there are, according to the doctrines of the millers, 
to be two punishments, the first for being suspected of 
committhig the offence, and the second for committing 
it, there should be two trials as well as two punish- 
ments. Is the man really suspected, or do his accusers 
only pretend to suspect him ? Arc the suspecting of 
better character than the suspected ? Is it a light sus- 

S'cion which may be atoned for by grinding a peck n 
ij ? Is it a bushel case ? or is it one deeply criminal, 
which requires the flour to be ground fine enough for 
French rolls ? But we must put an end to such ab- 
sardities. 

It is very untruly stated, that a prisoner, before 
trial, not compelled to work, and kept upon a plain 
diet, merely sufiiclent to maintain him in health, is 
better off than he was previous to his accusation ; and 
It is asked, with a triumphant leer, whether the situa- 
tion of any man ought to be improved, merely because 
he has Mcome an object of suspicion to his fellow- 
creatures T This happy and fortunate man, however, 
ta separated from h» wife and family ; his liberty is 
^ * I away ; he is confined withbi four walls ; he nas 



circumvolutions of the justice's mill to cutofl' so un- 
just a balance of gratification, and bring him a little 
nearer to what be was before iin])risonment and accu- 
sation. It would be just as reasonable to suy. that an 
idle man in a fever is better ofi' than a healtliy man 
who is well and earns his bread. Uc may be better 
off if you look to the idleness alone, though that is 
doubtful ; but is he better ofl' if oil the aches, agonies 
disturbances, deliriums, and the nearness to death, 
arc added to the lot ? 

Mr. Headlam's panacea for all prisoners before triol, 
is the treadmill : we beg his paruon — for all poor pri- 
soners ; but a man who is about to be tried for his 
life, often wants oil his leisure time to reflect upon 
his defence. The exertions of every man within the 
walls of a prison are necessarily crippled and impair- 
ed. What cau a prisoner answer wiio is taken hot 
and reeking from the treadmill, and asked what he 
has to say in his defence ; his answer naturally is— < I 
have been grinding com instead of thinking of my de- 
fence, and nave never been allowed the proper leisure 
to tliink of protecting my character and my life.' This 
is a very strong feature of cruelty and t}Tanny in the 
mill. We ought to be sure that every man has had 
the fullest leisure to prepare for his defence, that his 
mind and body have not been harassed by vexatious 
and compulsory employment. The public purchase, 
at a great price, legal accuracy, and legal talent, to 
accuse a man who has not, perhaps, one shillmg to 
spend upon his defence. It is atrocious cruelty not to 
leave him full lei«<urc to write his scarcely leff ible let- 
ters to his witnesses and to use all the melancholy 
and feeble means which suspected poverty con employ 
for its defence againit the long and heavy arm of 
power. 

A prisoner, upon the system recommended by Mr. 
Headlam, is committed, perhaps at the endof AugnA, 
and brought to trial the Alarcn following; and, after 
all, the bill is either thrown out by the grand jury, or 
the ])risoner is fully acquitted ; and it has been found, 
wc lielieve, by actual returns, that, of committed pri- 
soners, about a hulf arc actually acquitted, or their ac- 
cusations dismissed by the grKud jury. This may be 
very tnie, say the advocates of this system, but wc 
know that muny men who are acquitted are g*:lity. 
They escape through somemistakenlenity of ihelaw, 
or some corruption of evidence ; and as they have ntt 
had their deserved punishment after trial, we are n«it 
sorry they had it before. The Knglish law say#, 
better many guilty escape, than that one innocent man 
perish ; but the humane notions of the mill are bottom- 
ed upon tlie principle, that sj) bad better be punished 
lest any escape. They evince b total mistrust in the 
jurisprudence of the country, and say the results of 
trial are so uncertain, that it is better to punish all the 
prisoners before they come into court. Mr. Headlam 
forgets that general rules are not beneficial in each in- 
dividual instance, but beneficial upon the whole ; fhat 
they are preserved because they do much more gotd 
than harm, though in some particular instnnces they 
do more harm tlian good ; yet no rcppec table man 
violates them on that account, but holds them sacred 
for the great balance of advantage they confer upon 
mankind. It is one of the greatest crimes, for instance, 
to take away the life of a mnn ; yet there are many 
men whose death would be a good to society, rather 
than an e^il. Every good man respects the property 
of others ; yet to take from a worthless miser, and to 
give it to a virtuous man in distress, would be an ad- 
vantage. Sensible men arc never stnggcred wlen they 
see the exception. They know the importance of the 
rule, and protect it most eagerly at the very moment 
when it is doing more harm than good. The j lain rule 
of justice is, that no man should be punished till he is 
found guilty ; but because Mr. Heaolam occasionally 
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■ees abad man aoqoittad under this rale. and Mt oat 
ynpuniahed upon the world, he foigets all the general 
good and safety of the principle are,debaached by the 
exception, and applaiMS and advocates a system of 
prison discipline which renders ii^iBtice certain, in 
order to prevent it from being occasional. 

The meaning of all preliminary imprisonment is, 
that the accused person should be forthcoming at the 
time of trial. It was never intended as a punishment. 
Bail is a far better invention than imprisonment, in 
cases where the heavy punishment of the offence 
would not induce the accused person to run away from 
any bail. Now, let us see the enormous difierence 
this new style of punishment makes between two 
men, whose only dinerence is, that one is poor and 
the other rich. A and B are accused of some bailable 
offence. A has no baU to offer, and no money to sup- 
port himself in prison, and takes, therefore, his four 
or five months in the treadmill. B ffives bail, appears 
at his trial, and both are sentenced to two months' 
imprisonment. In this case, the one suffers three 
times as much as the other for the same offence : but 
suppose A is acquitted and B found guilty — the inno- 
cent man has then laboured in the treadmill five 
months because he was poor, and the guilty man 
labours two months because he was rich, we are 
aware that there must be, even without the tread- 
mill, a great and an inevitable difference between 
men (in p(uri delicto,) some of whom can g[ive bail, 
and some not ; but tnat difference becomes infinitely 
more bitter and objectionable, in proportion as de- 
tention before trial assumes the character of severe 
and degrading ponishment. 

If motion in the treadmill was otherwise as fasci- 
nating as millers describe it to be, still the mere de- 
S-adation of the punishnient is enough to revolt every 
eling of an untried person. It is a punishment con- 
secrated to convicted felons— and it has every cha- 
racter that such punishment ought to have. An un- 
tried person feels at once, in getting into the mill, 
that he is put to the labour of the guilty ; that a mode 
of employment has been selected for him, which ren- 
ders him infamous before a single fact or argument 
has been advanced to establish his guilt. If men are 
put into the treadmill before trial, it is literally of no 
sort of conseauence whether they are acquitted or 
not. Acquital does net shelter them from punish- 
ment, for they have already been punished. It does 
not screen them from infamy, for they have already 
been treated as if they were infiunous ; and the asso- 
ciation of the treadmill and crimes is not to be ^ot 
over. This machine flings all the power of Junes 
into the hands of the magistrate, and makes every 
simple commitment more terrible than a conviction ; 
for. in a conviction, the magistrate considers whether 
the offence has been committed or not ; and does not 
send the prisoner to jail unless he thinks him guilty ; 
but in a smiple commitment, a man is not sent to jail 
because the magistrate is convinced of his guilt, W 
because he thinks a flair question may be made to a 
jury whether the accused nerson is guilty or not. 
8tiU, however, the convicted and the suspected both 
BO to the same mill ; and he who is there upon the 
aoubt, grinds as much flour as the other whose guilt 
is established by a fvH ■ examination of conflicting 
evidence. 

Where is the necessity for such a violation of com- 
mon sense and common justice ? Nobody asks for the 
idle prisoner before trial more than a very plain and 
moderate diet. Offer him, if you please, some labour 
which is less irlcsome, and less infamous than the 
treadmill — bribe him by improved diet, and a share 
of the earnings ; there will not be three men out of an 
hundred who would refuse such an invitation, and 
spurn at such an improvement of thehr condition. A 
little humane attention and persuasion, among men 
who ought, upon every principle of jusuce, to be con- 
sidered as innocent, we should have thought much 
more consonant to Eaiglish justice, and to the feelings 
of English magistimtes, than the rack and wheel of 
Cnbitt.* ^ ' 

*JlipsiivalsreBOi«k, thatws ass thsss sbssnratiQM tal 



Prison discipline is an object of coBiidernbln ifli 
portance ; but the common righu of manklndy and 
the common principles of justice, and humanity, and 
liberty, are of grreater consequence even than prison 
discipune. Right and wrong, innocence and guill, 
must not be confounded, that a prison-fanc3ring justice 
may bring his friend into the prison and say, * Look 
what a spectacle of order, silence, and decorum we 
have established here ! no idleness, all grinding !— we 
produce a penny roll every second— our prison is sup- 
posed to be the best regulated prison m England— 
Cubitt is makiDg us a new wheel of forty felon power 
—look how white the flour is, all done by untried nri- 
soners— as innocent as lambs !' If prison discipline 
is to supersede every other consideration, why are 
pennyless prisoners alone to be put into the mill be 
fore trial ? If idleness in jails is so pernicious, why 
not put all prisoners in the treadmill, the rich as weu 
as those who are unable to support themselves ? Why 
are the debtors left out 7 If nxed principles are to be 
given up, and prisons turned into a playthSjg for ma- 
gistrates, nothing can be more unpfcturesque than to 
see one-half of the prisoners looking on, luikng, 
gaping, and idling, while their poorer brethren ai« 
gnnding for dinners and suppers. 

It is a very weak argument to talk of the prisone:t 
earning their support, and the expense to a county of 
maintaining prisoners before trial— as if any rational 
man could ever expect to gain a farthing by an ex- 
pensive mill, where felons are the moving power, and 
justices the superintendents, or as if such a trade most 
not necessarily be carried on at a great loss. If it 
were just and proper that prisoners, before trial, 
should be condemned to the mill, it would be of no 
consequence whether the county gained or lost by 
the trade. But the injustice of the practice can never 
be defended by its economy ; and the fact is, that it 
increases expenditure, wtiile it violates principle. We 
ore aware, that by leaving out repairs, alterations, 
and first costs, and a number of little particulars, a 
very neat account, signed by a jailer, may be made 
up, which shall make the mill a miraculous combina- 
tion of mercantile speculation and moral improve- 
ment : but we are too old for all this. We accuse no- 
body of hitentiooal misrepresenUtion. This is quite 
out of the question vrith persons so higldy req>ectable ; 
but men are constantly misled by the spirit of system, 
and egreffiottsly deceive themselves— even very good 
and scaaiUe niMi 

Mr. Headlam compares the case of a prisoner before 
trial, claiming support, to that of a pauper claiming 
relief f^om his parish. But it seems to us that no two 
cases can be more dissimilar. The prisoner was no 

Super before yon took him up, and deprived him of 
I customers, tools, and market. It is by your act 
and deed that he is fkllen into a state of pauperism ; 
and nothing can be more preposterous, tnan first to 
make a man a pauper, and then to punish him for be- 
ing so. It is true, that the apprehension and deten- 
tion of the prisoner were necessary for the purposes of 
criminal justice ; bat the consequences arising from 
this necessary act cannot yet be imputed to the pri- 
»r. He has brouffht it upon himself, it will be or- 
; but that remams to be seen, and will not be 
>wn till he is tried ; and till it is known you have 
no right to take it for granted, and to punish him as if 
it were proved. 

There seems to be in the minds of some gentlemen 
a notion, that when once a person is in prison, it is of 
little conseauence how he is treated afterwards. The 
irranny which prevailed, of putting a person in a par- 
icular dress before trial, now abolished by act ol 
Parliament, was justified by this train of reasoning :— 
The man nas been rendered infamous by iiimrbon> 
ment. He cannot be rendered more so, vess him %k 
yon vrill. His character is not rendered worse by the 
treadmill, than it is by belu[ sent to the place where 
the treadmill is at work. The substance of this way 
of thinking is, that when a fellow-creature is in th« 
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ftying pan, there is no hann in pnshing him into the 
fife ; that a little more misery— « little more infamy — 
a few more linlu are of no sort of consequence in a 
prison-life. If this monstrous style of reasoning ex- 
tended to hospitals as well as prisons, there womd be 
no harm in brealdng the small bone of a man's leg, — 
because the large one was fractured, or in peppering 
with small shot a person who was wounded with a 
cannon-ball. The principle is, because a man is very 
wretched there is no harm in making him a little 
more so. The steady answer to all this is, that a man 
is imprisoned before trial, aolely for the purpose of se- 
curing his appearance at his trial ; and that no punish- 
m'^nt nor pnvation, not clearly and candi Ay necessary 
for that p«irpose, should be inflicted upon him. I Iceep 
you in prison, because criminal justice would be de- 
feated by your flight, if I did not : but criminal justice 
can go fw Tery well without degrading you to hard and 
infamous labour, or denying you any reasonable grati- 
fication. For tnese reasons, the first of those acts is 
just, the rest are mere tyranny. 

Mr. Nicoll, in his opinion, tells us, that he has no 
doubt I'arliament would amend the bill, if the omission 
was stated to them. We^ on the contrary, have no 
manner of doubt that Parliament would treat such a 
petition with the contempt it desenred. Mr. Peel is 
too much enlightened and sensible to give any counte- 
nance to such a great and glaring error. In this case, 
~-and we wish it were a more rrequent one— the wis- 
dom comes fh>m within, and the error from wichout 
the walls of Parliament. 

A prisoner before trial who can support himself, — 
ought to be allowed every fair and rational enjoyment 
which be can purchase, not incompatible with prison 
discipline. He should oe allowed to buy ale or wide 
in moderation^to use tobacco, or any thing else he 
can pay for within the above-mertioned limits. If he 
cannot support himself, and dfrJines work^ then he 
should be supported upon a rery plain, but still a plen- 
tiful diet (somethhig Detter we think than bread and 
water); and all prisoners before trial should be allowed 
to work. By a liberal share of earnings (or rather by 
rewards, for there would be no earnings); and also by 
an improved diet, and in the hands of humane magis- 
trates.* there would soon appear to be no necessity for 
apjMmJlng to the treadmill till trial was over. 

This treadmill, after trial, is certainly a very excel- 
lent method of punishment, as far as we are yet ac- 
quainted with its effects, we think, at nresent. how. 
ever, it is a little absurd; and hereaner it is our 
faitention to express our opmion upon the limits to 
which it ought to be confined. Upon this point, how- 
ever, we do not much difler from Mr. Headlam*, — 
althbogh. in his remarlcs on the treatment of prisoners 
before trial, we think he has made a very serious mis- 
take, and fauu attempted (without knowing what he 
wa» doing, and meaning, we are persuaded, nothing 
but what was honest and just) to pluck up one of the 
ancient landmarlu of human justice.f 

* Ail BMfiftnitM dioulil remember that nothing !• more eainr 
to a percoQ intmeted with power than to conrince biamelf it u 
hie duty to traat hb ftllow-creataree with aeverity and rifonr, 
—and Umhi to paravade htnuelf that he ia doing it vary reluc- 
taatlv, and contrary to hie real feelina . 

t We hope this artkia will coaeiliate oor old fHend, Mr. 
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Itoweoa— 41^ ia very aaary with ua for aome of our former 
laeabratkiM oa priaoa diaciplinev— and, above all, beeauae we 
are not grava aoonah for him. The difference hi thua auted : 
•>8iz dneka are stolea. Mr. Roecoe would commit the man to 
priaoa for aiz weeka, perhape,— reaaon with him, arf ue with 
LiflB, priva him tracta, aend clerfymen to him, work him fently 
■t aaoia aaelbl trade, and trv to turn him from the habit of 
ataaHof poultry. Wt woald keep hhn hard at work twelve 
hovn avary day at the treadmiu, feed him only ao aa not to 
bapair his haalth, and then five him aa much of Mr. Roaeoe'a 
Sfrtaa sa wsa etanpatiUe with our own ; and we think our 
snChod voald diminiah the aumbar of duck-ataalera more 
sihstilly than that of tba hwtorian of Leo X. The priautfy 
dadi^alaalar weald, we tUak, ba aa effectually deterred flron 
ispaaflsf the offeaee by tba terror of oar impriaonment, aa by 
the aafallaace of Mr. Roeooa*a educatio n and, what ia of inll- 
■iCsly greater conweqaaaea, iaaasMrable duck-atealera woald 



ba pf^v^Btad. B a eaaa a pnaiahBiant doee not aanihllate crime, 
h b fbllv to a«y it doea not leaaea it. It did not atop the mur- 
dBrofMn.Doaatljr| batbowanay MraDonattysVasltkept 
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THEas is a set ot miserable persons in England, who 
are dreadfully afraid of America and every thing Ame- 
rican—whose great delight is to see that country ridi- 
culed and vilified— and who appear to imagine that all 
the abuses which exist in this country acquire addi- 
tional vigour and chance of duration from every book 
of travels which pours forth its venom and falsehood 
on the United States. We shall from time to time call 
the attention of the public to this subject, not from 
any party spirit, but oecause we love the truth, and 
praise excellence wherever we find it ; and because we 
think the example of America, will in many instances 
tend to open the eyes of Englishmen to their true inte- 
rests. 

The tonomy of America is a great and important 
object for our imitation . The salary of Mr. Bagot, our 
late ambassador, was, we believe, rather higher than 
that of the President of the United States. The vice- 
president receives rather less than the second clerk of 
the House of Commons ; and all salaries civil and mi- 
litary, are upon the same scale ; and yet no country ia 
better served than America ! Mr. Hume has at last 
persuaded the English people to look into their ac- 
counts, and see how sadly they are plundered. But we 
oyght to suspend our contempt for America, and con- 
sider whether we have not a very momentous lesson 
to learn from this wise and cautious people on the 
subject of economy. 

A Jessnn upon the importance of religions toleration, 
we are determined, it would seem, nof to learn,— either 
ttom America or any other quarter of the globe. The 
High Sheriff of New York last year was a Jew. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that a bill was carried 
tbis year to allow the first Duke of England to carry a 
gold stick before the king — ^because he was a Catholic ! 
—and yet we think ourselves entitled to faidulge in im- 
pertinent sneers at America/— as if civilization did not 
depend more upon making wise laws for the promotion 
of human happiness, than in having good inns, and 
post-horses, and civil waiters. The circumstances of 
tiie Dissenters' marriage bill are such as would excite 
the contempt of a Choctaw or Cherokee, if he could be 
brought to understand them. A certain class of Dis- 
senters beg they may not be compelled to say that 
they marry in the name of the Trinity, because they 
do not bcfieve in the Trinity. Never mind, say the 
comiptionists, you must go on saying you marry m the 



alive! When we recommend aeverity, we racomaMid, of 
coune, ihut dearee of severity which will not excite conmaa- 
aion for the aufferer, and leaaen the horror of the crime. This 
ia why we do not recommend torture and amputation of limba. 
When a man haa been proved to have committed a crime, it la 
expedient that aociety ahould make uae of that man for the 
diminution of crime: he belonga to them for tbatpurpoae, 
Our primary duty, in auch a caae, ia ao to treat the culprit that 
many other peraona may be rendered better, or prevented 
from beina worae by dread of the aame treatment; and, 
making thu the principal object, to combine with it aa much 
aa poaaible the improvement of the indiriduaL The ruffiaa 
who killed r - -- • • ... . ^- .-u. u 

Upon Mr. 1 

waa not th_ _, .. , ,, 

ry, the object waa to do anythina with the man which would 
render murdera leaa frequent, and that the converakw of the 
man waa a mere trifle compared to thia. Hia death probably 
prevented the necaaaity of roclaimina a dosea murderers. 
That death win not. indeed, prevent all murdera In that coun- 
ty ; but many who have aeen it, and many who have heard of 
it, will awallow their revenge from the dread of being hanged. 
Mr. Roacoe ia vary aevere upon our atyle ; but poor dear Mr. 
Roaeoe ahould reampiber that men have different taatea, and 
different mathoda or going to work. We feel theae mattera sa 
deeply aa ba does. But why so croaa a!Q«a^Ua ait w) ai^Mst 



kble the improvement or tae indiriduai. i ne rumaa 
lied Mr. Mumlbrd waa hung within forty-eight houra. 
f r. Roacoe*a prindplea, thia woa wrong ; for it certainly 
I the way to reclaim the man :— We say, on the contra- 
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name of the Trinity, whether you believe in it or not. 
We know that such a protestation from you will be 
false : but, unless you make it. your wives shall be 
concubines, and your children illegitimate. Is it pos* 
■ible to conceive a greater or more useless tyranny 
than this ? 

* In the religious freedom which America enjoys, I see a 
mote unquestioned superiority. In Britain we enjoy tolera* 
tion, but here they enjoy liberty. If government hn a 
right to grant toleration to any particular set of rdigiom 
opinions, it has also a right to take it awav; and such a 
rj^ht with regard to opinions exclusively religious I would 
Q^y in all ca«es, becau!»e totally inconsistent with the na- 
ture of religion, in the proper meaning of the word, and 
equally irreconcilable with civil liberty, rightly so called. 
God has given to each of us his inspired word, and a 
rational mind to which that word is addresaed. He has 
also made Icnown to us that each for himself must answer 
at his tribunal for his principles and conduct What man, 
then, or body of men, has a right to tell me, ** Tou do not 
think aright on religious subjects, but we will tolerate youi 
error?" The answer is a most obvious one, «*Who pave 
you authoritv to dictate .'"or what exclujilve claim nave 
you to infallibilitv?" If my sentiments do not lead me 
Into conduct incon^^istent with the welfare of my fellow- 
creatures, the question as to their accuracy or fallacy is one 
between God and my own on^icience; and, though a fair 
subject for aigument, is none for compulsion. 

* The Inquisition undertook to r&i;idate astronomical 
science, and kintj:s and parliaments have with equal pro- 
mlety presumed to legislate upon questions of theology. 
The world has outgrown the former, and it will one day be 
ashamed thnt it ha^ been so lon^ of outgrowing the latter. , 
The founders of the American republic saw the ab«»urdity <* 
of employing the attorney-general to refute deism and in- ' 
fidelity, or o{ atte.-a;jtin:f to intluence opinion on abittract \ 
lubiects by |>enal enactment; they saw also the Injixrice of i 
taking the whole to supi*ort the relis^ious opinioi^ of the 
few, and have set an example which older govevmnents \ 
will one day or other be compelled to follow. i 

<In America the question is not, What is his creed ?-~but, ! 
what !■» hi-^ condtict ? Jews have all the nrivile^^es of Chri<«- 
tians; Episcopalians, Pre.'>byterian.s, and Independents, meet 
on common j^round. No reli>fious test is required to qualify ! 
for public ('ffico, except in some ca^es a mere verbal a-Mcnt 
to the truth of the Christian religion; and in everv court | 
throughout the country, it i* optional whether you give ' 
your affirmaUon or your oath.'— Duncan's TraveUj II.32S— [ 

In fact, it is hardly possible for any nation to show , 
a gretater superiority over auother than the Americans, : 
in this particular, have done over this country. They I 
have fairly, completely, and probably for ever, extin- 
guished that spirit of relisious persecution which has 
been the employment ana curse of mankind for four or ' 
five centuries, not ouly that persecution which impri- 
sons and scourges for religious opinions, but the tyran- 
ny of incapacitation, which, by disqualifying from civil 
offices, and cutting a mau olf from the lawful objects of 
ambition, endeavours to strangle religious freedom in 
silence, and to enjoy all the advantages without the [ 
blood, and noise, and fire of persecution. What passes 
in the mind of one mean bloclchead is the general histo- 
ry of all persecution. < This man pretends to know bet- ' 
ter than me— I cannot suh^lue him by argument ; but I 
will take care he shall never be mayor or alderman of 
the town in which he lives ; I wiU never consent to the 
repeal of the test act or to Catholic emancipation ; I 
will teach tlie fellow to difier from me in religious 
options !' So says the Episcopalian to the Catholic 
-^d so the Catholic says to the Protestant. But the 
wisdom of America keeps them all down — secures to 
them all their just rights — gives to each of them their 
separate pews, and bells, and steeples— makes them 
all aldermen in their tums — and quietly extinguishes 
the faggots which each is preparing for the combustion 
of the other. Nor is this mdifTerence to religious sub- 
jects in the American people, bur pure civilization a 

thorough comprehension of what is best calculated to 
Mcure the public happiness and peace— and a determi-* 
nation that this happmess and peace shall not be vio- 
lated by the insolence of any human beinff. in the garb, 
and under the sanction, of relisrion. In this particular. 
4m Americans are at the head of all the nations of the 
rorld : and at the same time they are, especially in 



most justly characterized as a very religions people : 
but they are devout without being unjust (the great 
I problem in religion); an higher proof of civilization 
than painted tea-cups, water-proof leather, or broad- 
cloth at two guineas a yard. 

America is exempted by its very newness as a na- 
tion, from many of the evils of the old governments of 
Europe. It has no mischievous remains of feudal in- 
stitutions, and no violations of political economy sanc- 
tioned by time, and older than the age of reason. If a 
man &aaa a partridge upon his ground eating his coin, 
in any part of Kentucky or Indiana, he may kill it, 
even if his father is not a doctor of divinity. The 
Americans do not exclude their own citizens from any 
branch of commerce which they leave open to all thie 
rest of the world. 

< One of them said, that he was wdl acquainted with a 
British subject, residing at Newark, Upper Canada, who 
annually smuggled from 600 to 1000 cbe^ of tea into that 
province from the United SUtes. He mentioned the name 
of this man, who he said was growing very rich in conse- 
quence; and he stated the manner in which the fraud was 
managed. Now. as all the tea ought to be brought f^m 
England, it i* of course very expensive; and therefore the 
Canadian tea dealers, after buying one or two chftits at 
Montreal or elsewhere, which have the custom-houae mark 
ui>on them, fill tl)cm up ever atterwards with tea brought 
f^om the United SUtes. It is calculated that near 10,000 
chests are annually consumed in the Canadas, of which not 
more than 'iOOO or 8000 come trom Euroiw. Indeed, when 
I had myself entered Canada, I was tolcl that of every fif- 
teen iK)unds of tea sold there, thirteen were smuggled. The 
profit upon smugglinj? tliis article is from 50 to 100 per cenL, 
and with an extensive and wild frontier like Canada, can- 
not be prevented. Indeed it every year increases, and is 
brtfuffht to a more perfect system. But I suppose that the 
English government, which is the perfection of wiidum, 
will never allow the Canadian merchants to trade direct to 
China, in order that (from pure charity) the whole jiroflt of 
the tea trade may be given up to the United States.'— £c- 
eurtionj pp. 894, 396. 

« You will readily conceive, that it is with no nnaU morti- 
ficAtion that I hear i\\<>c American merchants talk of send- 
ing their ships to London and Liverpool, to take in goods 
or specie, with which to purchase tea for the supi ly of 
Euro])can ports, almost within si^ht of our own shores 
They often taunt me, a<kint,' me what our government can 
pov.ibly mean by prohibiting us fiom engiuing in a profit- 
able trade, which is o^ien to them and to aU the world ? oi 
where can be our boasted liberliC'*. while we tamely »ubDut 
to the infraction of our natural rigii^s, to supply a mono()oly 
as absurd as it is unju.^t. and to humour thie caprice of a 
company who exclude their fellow-bubjects from a branch 
of commerce which they do not pursue themselves, but 
leave to the enterfirise ot forei^rners, or commercial rival*? 
On puch occasions I can only reply, that both our govern- 
ment and i>eople are growing ^Ki*e^ and that if Che charter 
of the East India Company be renewed, when it next ex- 
pires, I will allow them to infer, that the people of England 
have lltUe influence in the administration of their own 
alfairs.'— ifoi^son's LtUen, U. US, 139. 

Though America is a confederation of republics, 
they are in many cases much more amalgamated thaa 
the various parts of (ireat Britain. If a citizen of the 
United States can make a shoe, he is at liberty to 
make a shoe any where between Lake Ontario and 
ffew Orleans,— -he may sole on the Mississippi — heel 
on the Missouri — measure Mr. Dirkbeck on the little 
Wabash, or take (which our best poUticians do not 
find an easy matter), the length of Munroe'n foot on 
the banks of the Potomac. But wo to the cobbler, 
who, having made licssian boots for the aldcrmea oC* 
Newcastle, should vbnturc to invest with these coria- 
ceous integuments the leg of a liege subject at York« 
A yellow ant in a nest of red ants — a butcher's dog iim. 
a rox-kennel— 4 mouse in a bee-hive r— all feel the eP— 
fects of untimely intrusion^— but far preferable thei^ 
fate to that of the misguided artisan, who, misled b^^ 
sixpenny histories of England, and conceiving hi^^ 
country to have been united at the Heptarchy, goe^ 
forth from his native town to stich freely witnm th^ 
sea-girt limits of Albion. Him the mayor, him th^ 
alderman, him the recorder, him the quarter sesaioB.^ 
would worry. Him the iustices before trial would lon^ 
to get into the treadmill ;* and would lament that, b^y 
di d d d 
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S^Slf?- 'i^.t^F'^ ?.''.^"' •? ^W^"^ ^^« I 'This puts us in ndnd of our friend Bir. Headlam, who* 
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m recent act, they could not do to, even with the in- 
truding tradesman's consent ; but the moment he was 
tried, they would push him in with redoubled energy, 
mnd leaTe him to tread himself into a conviction of 
the barbarous institutions of his corporation-divided 
country. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the Americans 
for their great attention to the subject of education. — 
AH the public lands are surveyed according to the di- 
rection of Congress. They are divided into townships 
of six miles souare, by Imes running with the carai- 
nal points, and consequently crossing each other at 
right angles. Every township is divided into 36 sec- 
tions, each a mile square, and containg 640 acres. One 
section in each township is reserved, and given in per- 
petuity for the benefit of common schools. In ad- 
dition to this, the states of Tennessee and Ohio have 
received granu for the support of colleges and acade- 
mies. The appropriation generally in the new states 
for seminaries of the higher orders, amounts to one- 
fifth of those for common schools. It aj^pears from 
Seybert's Statistical Annals, that the land in the states 
and territories on the east side of the Mississippi, in 
which appropriations have been made, amounts to 
337,300 acres ; and according to the ratio above men- 
tioned, the aggregate on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi is 7,900,000. The same system of appropriation 
applied to the west, will make, for schools and colle- 
ges, 6,600,000 ; and the total anpropriation for literary 
purposes, m the new states and territories, 1 4,500,000 
acres, which, at two dollars per acre, would be 
29,006j000 dollars. These facts are very properly 
quotea by Mr. Hodgson ; and it is impossible to speak 
too highly of their value and importance. They ouite 
put in the back ground every thing which has been 
done in the Old World for the improvement of the 
lower orders, and confer deservedly upon the Ameri- 
cans the character of a wise, a reiiectmg, and a virtu- 
ous people. 

It it rather surprising that such a people, spreading 
rapidly over so vast a portion of the earth, and culti- 
vating all the liberal and useful arts so successfully, 
shouM be sd extremely sensitive and touchy as the 
Americans are said to De. We really thought at one 
time they would have fitted out an armament against 
the Edinbursh and Quarterly Reviews, and bunt down 
Mr. Murray's and Mr. Constable's shops, as we did 
the American Capitol. We, however, remember no 
other anti-American crime of which we were guilty, 
than a preference of Shakspeare and Milton over Joel 
Barlow and Timothy Dwight. That opinion we must 
still Uke the liberty of retaining. There is nothing in 
Dwight comparable to the finest passages of Paradise 
hotX, nor is Mr. Barlow ever so humorous or pathetic, 
as the great bard of the English stage is humorous or 
pathetic. We have always been strenuous* advocates 

TieadmiU, before Trral. It would have been a very easy 
thins for w to have hunij Mr. Hoa«Uam wp a* a qiecUde to 
the United Kinftdom* of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the |irincii»ality of Walc^, and the town of Berwfck-on- 
Tweetl ; but we have no wi*h to make a worthy and rea- 
pMtable man ridiculous. For theM reaoon* we have not 
even looked at hi* i>ami»hlet, and we decline entering into 
a cofitTovcwy ui>on a iioint, where, among men of «cnte 
ami humanity (who have not heated themitelve* in the dii*- 
iwte,) there cannot no^sitily be any ilUTerence of opinion. 
All mf?mbcnt of both bou-en of Parliament were unanimous 
in their conitemnation of the odiou» and nonxentiical urac- 
ticc of worlcing pri-Honer* in the treadmill betore trial. It 
hail not one single advocate. Mr. Headlam and the magis- 
trate* of the North Riding, in their eagerneM to save a 
lelic of their prison *y!«t<rm, forgot themselvo* to far a* to 
becntru>4ed with the iwwer of putting prisoner* to work 
before trial, with tkeir own eoiuent—the legi*Uturc wa«. 
«We wUl not tru^t you,'— the severest i>ractical rebuke 
ever received by any public body. We wiU leave it to 
othen to determine whether it wa* deaerved. We have no 
doubt the gx«at body of magistrate* meant well. Thev tnuH 
bsve meant wHI— but they have been «iadly misled, and 
iMve thrown o<lium on the subordinate administration of 
hwUce^ which it is far from deserving on other occasions, 
ui their hands. This strange piece of nonsense is, bow- 
ever, now well ended— JUgiit'cscslM^aM.' 

* Aaciest womrn, whether la or out of brMebes, will of 
courat laagiae thsi we are the eaamiM of tbe iastitntioBa of 
oar eooBtry because wa art cAe adminn «f the iaatitutioni of 



for, and admirers of, America— not taking our ideas 
(Yom the overweening vanity of the weaker part of the 
Americans themselves, but from what we have ob- 
served of their real energy or wisdom. It is very nv 
tural that we Scotch, wholive in a little shabby scrag- 
gy comer of a remote island, with a climate whick 
cannot ripen an apple, should be jealous of the aggres- 
sive ]^leasantry ot more favoured people ; but that 
Amencans, who have done so much for themselves, 
and received so much fVom nature, should be flung in- 
to such convulsions by English reviews and ma^ 
sines, is really a bad specimen of Columbian juvenili- 
ty. We hardly dare to quote the following account of 
an American route, for fear of having our motives 
misrepresented, — and strongly suspect that there are 
but few Americans who could be brought to admit that 
a Pliiladelphia or Boston concem of this nature is not 
quite equal to the most brilliant assemblies of London 
or Paris. 

* A tea party is a serious thing in tliis country ; and some of 
those at which I have bera preseat in New York and else- 
where, have been on a very large scale. In the modem boii>es 
the two principal apartments are on the first floor, and conuua- 
nicated by large folding doors, which on gala days throw wide 
their ample portals, converting the two apartmenu into one. 
At the larcest party which 1 have seen, there were about thirty 

E>ung ladies present, and more than as many gentleawB. 
vrnr soft, chair, and footstool were ocenpied by the ladies, 
and little enourh room some of them appeared to have after 
alL The gentlrmen were obliged to be content with walking 
up and down, talking now with one lady, now with another. 
Tea was brought in by a couple of black*, carrying large traya, 
one covered with cups, the other with cake. Slowly making 
the round, and retiring at intervals for additional supplies, the 
ladies were gradually gone over ; aud aAer much pauence the 
gentlemen tiegan to enjoy the beverage ** which cheers bat 
not inebriates ; " iitill walking about, or leaning against tha 
wall, with the cup and saucer in their hand. 

* As soon as the first course was over, the hospiuble trays 
again entered, bearing a chaos of proierves-^peaches, pineap- 
ples, ginger, oranges, citrous, pcart>, dec in tempting display. 
A few of the young gentlemen now accompanied tlie revolution 
of the trays, and sedulously attended to the pleasure of tha 
ladies. The party was so nunicroufl that the period between 
the commencement aud the termination of the round was suffi- 
cient to justify a new folicitation : and to the ceremony conti- 
nued, with very little internii»iion, during the whole evening. 
Wine succeeded the preserves, and dried (Vuit followed the 
wine, which, in iU turn, was supported by sandwiches, in 
name of supper, and a forlorn hope of conlWitionary and frosts 
work. 1 pitiwl the poor blacks who, like Tantalus, had such a 
profbsion of dainties the whole evening at their finger-ends, 
without the powibility of partaking of them. A little musie 
and dancing gave variety to the wrene, — ^whlch, to wme of us, 
was a source of considerable »ti«faction; for when a number 
of ladies were on the floor, those who cared not for the dance 
had the pleasure of getting a Kcat. About eleven o'clock 1 did 
myself the honour of ctcorting a lady home, and was well 

r leased to have on excuse for escaping.'— i>«acaa's TraveU, 
1.279,380. 

The coaches must be given up ; so must the roads, 
and so must tbe inns. They arc of course what these 
accommodations arc in all new countries*, and much 
like what English great-grandfathers talk about as ex- 
isting in this country at the first period of their recol- 
lection. The great inconvenience of American inns, 
however, in the eyes of all Englishmen, is one which 
more sociable travellers must feel less acutely— we 
mean the impossibility of being alone, of having a 
room separate from the rest of the company. There 
is nothing which an Englishman enjoys more than the 
pleasure of sulkiness,— of not being forced to hear a 
word from any body which may occasion to him the 
necessity of replying. It is not so much that Mr. 
Bull diwlains to talk, as that Mr. Bull has nothmg to 
say. H is forefathers have been out of spirits for six or 
sev^n hundred years, and, seeing nothing but fo^ and 
vapour, he is out of spiriu too ; and when there is no 

America : but circumstances differ. American instllutioM are 
too new,— English iustitutions are ready to our hands. If we 
were to buUd the house afresli, wo might perhaps avail our- 
selves of the improvement! of a new plan ; but we have have no 
tortof wifh to pull down an excellent bouse, ktrong, warm and 
comfortable, liecau>e, upon lecoiMl trial, we might be able to 
alter and amend it,-a principle which woald ^^^^*^*^ 

. molWon attd Aes\tuc\\o\\. ^ut \\%ti,^V*x* €ac«nafl«»w^ wk 

I tokribVe, ia \o »\\ Aowu asA «a^«i wawtfcit*. 
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Belling or bnyins, or no business to settle, he prefers 
being alone and looking at the fire. If any gentleman 
was in distress, he would willingly lend an helping 
hand ; but he thinks it no part of neighbourhood to 
. talk to a person because he happens to be near him. 
In short, with many excellent qualities, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that the English are the most disagree- 
able of all the nations of Europe,— more surly and: mo- 
lose, with less disposition to please, to exert them- 
seWes for the good of society, to make small sacrifices, 
and to put themselves out of their way. They are 
content with Magna Charta and trial by jury ; and 
think they are not bound to excel the rest of the world 
In smidl behaviour, if they are superior to them in 
great institutions. 

We are terribly afraid that some Americans spit up- 
on the floor, even when that floor is covered by good 
carpets. Now, all claims to civilization are suspended 
till this secretion is otherwise disposed of. No En- 
glish gentleman has spit upon the floor since the Hep- 
tarchy. 

The curiosity for which the Americans are so much 
laughed at, is not only venial, but laudable. Where 
men live in woods or n>rests, as is the case, of course. 
In remote American settlements, it is the duty of 
every man to gratify the inhabitants bj telling them 
his name, place, age, office, virtues, crmies, children, 
fortune, and remarks ; and with fellow-travellers, it 
■eems to be almost a matter of necessity to do so. 
When men ride together for 300 or 400 miles through 
the woods and prairies, it is of the greatest importance 
that they should be able to guess at subjects most 
agteeable to eath other, and to multiply their common 
topics. Without knowing who your companion is, it 
it diflBicult to know both what to say and what to 
avoid. You may talk of honour and virtue to pn attor- 
ney, or contend with a Virginian planter that men of a 
U&T colour have no right to buy and sell men of a dus- 

Sr colour. The following is a lively description of 
e rights of interrogation, as understood and practis- 
ed in ijnerica. 

* A« for the itiqmuitivenetg of the Americaiw, I do not think 
h hM been at all exugreratcd-— They certainly are, they pro- 
feaa to be, a very inquirinf people ; and if we may rometimea 
be diapoeed to diipute the claiuui of their love of knowing' to 
to the character of a liberal curio»ity, we must at least admit 
that they make a moet liberal use of every means in their 
power to gratify it. I have seldom, however, had any difficulty 
la repr«sainf their home questions, if I wished it, and without 
oflendiBff tbam; but I more frequently amused myself by put- 
ting them on the rack, civilly, and apparently unconsciously, 
eluded their inquiries for a time, and than awakening their 
gratitude by such a discovery of myself as I might choose to 
Biake. Sometimes a maa would place himself at my side in 
the wildemeas, and ride for a mile or two without the small- 
Mt communication between us, except a slight nod of the head. 
He would then, perhaps, make some grave remark on the 
weather, and if I assented, in a monosyllable, he would »tick to 
ny side for another mile or two, when he wottld commence his 
attack. **! reckon, stranger, you do not belong to these 

:«r— " No, sir ; 1 am not of Alabama."—**! guess you are 
I the north r'—No, sir; I am not from the north."— "I 

^ a you found the roads mighty muddy, and the creeks 

swimming. Tou are come a long way, I guess ?**—** No, Jiot so 
mrytu\ we have travelled a few hundred miles since we 

turned our fbces westward.**- ** I guess you have seen Mr. , 

or General V* (mentioning the names of some well-known 

ladividuals in the middle and southern states, who were to 
serve aa guide-posts to detect our route) ; but, ** I have not 
the pleasure of knowing any of them," or, " I have the pleas- 
ure of knowing aU," equally defieated his ourpose, but not his 
liopes. *' 1 reckon, stranger, you have had a good crop of cot- 
ton this jrear !" — ** I am told, sir, the crops have been unusu- 
ully abundant in Carolina and Georgi*.**— -** You grow tobacco 
then, I guess?" (to track me to Virginia.) **No; I do. not 
grow tobacco." Hera a modest inquirer would give up in de- 
spair, and trust to the chapter of accidenu to develope my 
wune and history; but I generally rewarded hb modesty, and 
excited his gratitude, by telling him I would torment fcdm no 

*Tha courage of a thoroufh-bred Yankee* would riaa with 
Ma diflcttltiea ; and after a decent interval, he would resume: 
•*Ihopenooflbnce,sir; but you know we Yankees loae noth- 
inrforwantofaaUng. I gueaa, stranger, you urefWmi the oM 

* * In America, the term Yankee is applied to the natives of 
MTrnwEaglaad ctdy, oMd ja gntnMj vM with aa air of plaas- 
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country ?"— •* Well, my friend, you have gneaaed right at les^ 
and I am sure yon deserve something for your perseveranee t 
and now I suppose it will save us both trouble if I proceed to 
the second part of the story, and tell you where I am goiag. 
I am goinff to New Orleans." This is really no exaggerated 
picture : dialor ues, not indeed in these very words, but to tki§ 
tffedt occurred continually; and some of them more minute 
and extended than I can venture upon in a letter. I ou^ht* 
however, to say, that many questions lose much of their famil- 
iarity when travelling in the wildemeas. ** Where are 3ro« 
fVom ?" and " whither are you bound 7" do not appear imper- 
tinent interrogations at sea ; and often in the western wilda I 
found myself making inquiries which I should have thought 
\wf fVee and easy at home. • -Hodgoon'o LetterOt IL 3BI-.3Dw 

In all new and distant settlements the forms of law 
must, of course, be very lunited. No justice's vrarrant 
is current in the dismal swamp ; constables are ex- 
ceedingly puzzled in tlie neighbourhood of the Missis- 
sippi ; and there is no treadmill, either before or after 
triiil, on the little Wabash: The consequence of this 
is, that the settlers take the law into their own hands, 
and give notice to a justice-proof delinquent to quit 
the territory ; if this notice is disobeyed, they assem- 
ble and whip the culprit, and this failing, on the se- 
cond visit, they cut off his ears. In short. Captain 
Rock has his descendants in America. Mankind can- 
not live together without some approximation to jus- 
tice ; and if the actual government will not govern 
well, or cannot govern well, is too wicked or too weak 
to do 80 — then men prefer Rock to anarchy. The fol- 
lowing is the best account we have seen of^his system 
of irregular ju&tice ; 

* After leaving Carlyle, I to^ the Shawneetown rood, that 
branches off to the S. £., and passed the Walnut Hills, aud 
Moore's Prairie. These two places had a year or two before 
been infested by a notorious gang of robbers and forgera, who 
had fixed themselves in these wild parts in order to avoid iua- 
tice. As the country became more settled, these desporadees 
became more and more troublesome. The inhabitanta, there- 
fore, took that method of getting rid of them that had be«n 
adopted not many years ago in Hopkinson and Henderson 
counties, Kentucky, and which is absolutely neceaaary in new 
and thinly settled districts, where it is almost impoaaible le 
punish a criminal according to legal forma. 

'On such occasions, therefore, all the quiet aad industrious 
men of a district form themselves into companiea, under the 
name of " Regulators." They appoint officers, put thenaaelves 
under their orders, and bind themselves to assist and ataad by 
each other. The first step they then take is to send Botice te 
any notorious vagabonds, desiring them to quit the atate in a 
certain number of days, under the penalty of receiving a 
domiciliary visit. Should the person who receives the noCiea 
refuse to Comply, they suddenly assemble, and when uaax- 
pected, go in the night time to the rogue** house, take him out, 
tie him to a tree, and give him a severe whipping every one of 
the party striking him a certain number of tiuMs. 

*Thia discipline is generally sufficient to drive off Aeenl- 

erit; but should he continue obstinate, and refbsa to avail 
imself of another warning, the Regulators pay him a aacoad 
visit, inflict a still severer whipping, with the addition probably 
of cutting off both his ears. No culprit has been kuowa te 
remain alter a second visit. For instance, an old maa, the 
father of a Aunily, all of whom he educated as robbera, ffand 
himself at Moore's Prairie, and committed numeroua thefla^ 
Slc, Sc^ He was hardy enough to remain after the fbvt visit, 
when both he and his sons received a severe whipping. At the 
second visit the Regulators punished him very severely, and 
cut off his ears. This drove him off, together with hte wMa 
gang ; and travellers can now pasa in perfect aafety wbara it 
was once dangerous to travel alone. 

* There is also a company of Regulatora near Tinceunn, 
who have broken up a notorious gang of coiners and thievea 
who had fixed themselves near that place. Theae rascals, 
before they were driven off. had parties settled at different 
distances in the woods, and thus held communication and 
passed horses and stolen goods flrom one to another, from the 
Ohio to Lake Erie, and fW>m thence into Canada or the New 
England States. Thus it was next to impossible to detect tha 
robbers, or to recover the stolen property. 

* This practice of RegnUttmg seana very strange to an Euro- 
pean. 1 have talked with aome of the chief men of the Regu- 
latora, who all lamented the neceasity of such a system. Tbaf 
very sensibly remarked, that when the country became mora 
thickly aettled, there would no h>nger be any necessity tor 
anch proceedinga, and that they should all be delighted at 
being able to obtain juatice in a more formal manner. I fbrgot 
to mention, that the raaeula punished, have aoaMtimea prose- 
cuted the Regulaton fbr aa aaaault. The juriea, however, 
knowing the bad character of tha prosecutors, would give but 
triiing daai^ea, whteh, divided among ao many, amounted te 
■MEtis BOthiac Ihr eaehiwlivkl«aL*-OCx(«r«<eiH pp. S»-4M 
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TIm nine trtTelleT mentioiif his haTlng met at t&- 
Ue three or four American ez-kinge— preaidenu who 
had aerred their time, and had retired into prirate 
life ; he oheerret also upon the effect of a deniocratL- 
cai goTemment in preventing mobs. Mobs are created 
by opposition to the wishes of the people : but wheu 
the wishes of the people are consulted so completely 
as the J are consulted In America, all motives for the 
agenc J of mobs are done away. 

*It if, iadeed, entirely ajroTemment of opinion. Whaterer 
the pemle wish is doae. Uthej want any altoratiou of law %, 
taritt, Ac, thojr inform their repretenutivea, and if there b« 
a Bijoritjr that wish it, the alteration is msde at once. Iji 



lencan ean maKn canaies ii oe nave is now, can aisiii 
r if he have {rrapes or peaches, and can mahe beer if htt 
■ah and hops, without ashinf leave of any one, ar<^ 
eae with any fear of incnrrinf punishmenL How wou' 



Bost European countries there is a portion of the popi 
denominated the aied, who, not belnf acquainted with re«J 
liberty, giTO themselves up to occasioi^ fits of Ucentiousnes^. 
But in the United 8Utes there is no mob, for every man feela 
himself firee. At the time of Burr's conspiracy, Mr. Jefferson 
eaid, that there was little to be apprehended Uom it, as ever}' 
■lan felt himself a part of the feaeral sovereifnty. The even t 
proved the truth or this assertion; and Burr, who in any othvr 
country would have been handed, drawn, aad quartered, is st 
present leadinf an obscure life in the city of New York, d«< 
■pised by every one.*— fzcarnea, p. 70. 

• It is a real blessing for America to be exempted fh>m 
that vast burthen of taxes, the consequences of a long 
series of foolish, just, ana necessary wars, carried on 
to please Idng^ and queens, or the waiting maids and 
vraiting lords and gentlemen, who have always g*'- 
Temed kings and queens of the Old World. Tb ^ 
Americans owe this good to the newness of their gr^- 
Temment; and though there are few classical associ. 
atioBs, or historical recollections in the United States. 
this barreaneM is well purchased by the absence of all 
the feudal nonsense, inveterate abuses, and profligate 
debts of an old country. 

'The food effects of a fl«e fovemment are visible throuft 
oat the whole country. Thera are no tithes, no poor-rates, i 
•SKiae, no heavy internal taxes, no commercial mouopolif'^. 
An American ean make candles if he have tallow, can disiiT 
brandy if I 
have malt 

smch leaa with anyfoarof incurrinf pi 
a former's wifo there be astonished, if told that it was contrai . 
le law for her to make aoap out of the potass obtained on tJ.r 
form, and of the freaae mo herself had saved ! When au 
Amerieaa has made these articles, he may build his little ves- 
sel, aad take them without hindrance to any part of the worlcl ; 
forthere isaerichcompanyof merchants that can say to hii'< 
** Toa shall not trade to India ; and you shall not buy a pour 
eftaa of the CUaese ; as, by doiag so,yoo would inftinfe up< i 
oar prlvUests.'* In consequence of this fireedom, all the se . 
are eovarea with thear vessels, and the people at home ar' 
aetiva and independent. I never saw a befg ar in any part ui 
the Uwtad States; nor was I ever asked for charity but oace 

aad that was by aa Irishman.'— fzcarsiea, pp. 70, 71. 

America Is so differently situated from the old gf 
Temments of Europe, that the United States afford r^ 
political precedents that are exactly applicable to our 
old governments. There is no idle and discontented 
popolatloo. Wheu they have peopled themselves up tn 
tho Mbsissippi, they cross to the Missouri, and will 
go on imtil they are stopped by the Western Ocean -, 
and then, when there are a number of persons whn 
Imto Bomfaigto do, and nothing to gain, no hope fir 
lawftil industry and great interest in promoting chanr^- 
ea. we may consider their situation as somewhat Si- 
milar to our own, and their example as touching ir 
more nearly. The changes in the constitution ut 
the partioilar states seem to be verr frequent, very 
xadical, and to us very alarming ; — tney seem, how. 
erer, to be thought very little of in that countiy, and 
to be very little heard of in Europe. Mr. Duncan, in 
the foUowfaig passage, speaks of them with European 
fioelhigs. 

'The other great obstacle to the prosperity of the Americoo 
Mtkm. universal suflHwe,* will not exhibit the foil extent of 
toavfl teadeaey for a loaf time to cobm ; and it Is posdblo 
that en that time some antidote may be disoovered, to pre- 
vent or aUsviate the mieeUef which we might aatarally expect 

* la the giaater namher of the States, every white person. 
It jaars efafa, who has paid taxes for oae year, is a voter ; ia 
athmsL wMm addil imtai qaaUSeatioBs are requirad, hut they 
sn Mt sack ss mstariaUy to Haut Iks privilege. 



ftmait. It does, however, seem eanaow of evn, that islittlt 
eeremoay is at preaeat used with the eonstitutioos of the varl* 
oos states. The people of Connecticut, not contented wiA 
havinf prospered abundantly under their old system, have 
lately assembled a convention, composed of delegates from all 
parts of the country, in which the former order of thin^ has 
been condeomed entirely, and a completely new constitution 
manufoctured { which, amonf other things, provides for the 
same procem being again gone through, as soon as the 9re>b- 
a«»e«(ras takes it into his head to desire it* A sorry legacy 
the British Constitution would be to us, if it were at the mercy 
of a meeting of delegates, to be sununoned whenever a mino- 
rity of the people tooka fancy for a new one ; and I am afraid 
that if the Americans continue to cherish a f ondness for suck 
repairs, the Hif hlandman's pistol, with iu new stock, lock» 
and barrel, will bear a close resemblance to what is ultimately 
produced.'— Xkmcaa'e 7Vae«(s, IL 335, 336w 

In the Excursion there is a list of the American na* 
vy. which, in conjunction with the navy of FrancCi 
will one day or another, we fear, settle the Catholic 

Question in a way not ouite agreeable to the Earl of 
.iverpool for the time oeing, nor very creditable to 
the wisdom of those ancestors of whom we hear, and 
f^om whom we suffer so much. The regulations of 
the American navy seem to be admirable. The ctatet 
are makinff great exertions to increase this navyt 
and since the capture of so many English ships, it has 
become the favourite science oi: the people at large. 
Their flotillas on the lakes completely ^feated onn, 
during the last war. 

Fanaticism of every description, seems to rage and 
flourish in America, which has no establishment, in 
about the same degree wliich it does here under the nose 
of an esUblished church ; they have their prophets and 
prophetesses, their preaching encampments, female 
preachers, and every variety of noise, folly, and non* 
sense, like ourselves. Among the most singular of 
these fanatics, are the Harmonites. Rapp, their foun- 
der, was a disaenter f^om the Lutheran church, and 
therefore, of course, the Lutheran clergy of Stutgard 
(neur to which he lived) began to put Mr. Rapp in 
white sheets, to prove him guilty or theft, parricide, 
treason, and all the usual crimes of which men die* 
senting from established churches are so often guilty; 
and delicate hints were given respecting faggots! 
Stutgard abounds with underwood and clergy ; and^ 
away went Mr. Rapp to the United States, and, with 
a great multitude ot followers, settled about twentr- 
four miles from our cotmtryman Mr. Birkbeck. Hia 
people have here buUt a large town, and planted a 
vineyard, where they make very agreeable wine. 
They carry on also a very extensive system ot bus* 
bandry, and are the masters of many flocks and herds. 
They have a distillery, t)rewery, tannery, make hata, 
shoes, cotton and woollen cloth, and every thing ne- 
cessary to the comfort of life. Every one belongs to 
some particular trade. But in bad weather, when thera 
is danger of losing their crops, Rapp blows a horn, and 
calls them all together. Over every trade there is a 
head man, who receives the money and gives a receipt, 
signed by Rapp, to whom all the money collected ia 
transmitted. When any of these workmen wants a 
hat or a coat, Rapp signs him an order for the gar- 
ment, for which he goes to the store and is fitted. 
They have one large store where these manufactures 
are deposited. This store is much resorted to by the 
neighbourhood, on account of the goodness and the 
cheapness of the articles. They have built an excel- 
lent bouse for their founder, Rapp— «s it might have 
been predicted they would have done. The Harmo- 
nites profess equality, community of goods, and celi- 
bacy ; for the men and women (let Mr. Malthus heal 
this) live separately, and are not allowed the shghtest 
hitercourse. In order to keep up their numbers, they 
have once or twice sent over for a supply of Germans. 
as they admit no Americans, of any intercourse with ' 
whom they are very jealous. Harmonites dress and 
live plainly. It is a part of their creed that they should 
do sb. Ripp, however, and the head inen have no 
such parUcfiar creed for themselves ; and indulge hi 
wine,^er, grocery, and other irreligious diet. Rapp 

* The peopla of the Buto of New York kavawbeeassntlf 
aJiiSIiirfoaeTta«to«ttlMCflMdMe«a. Qa»:^ 
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If both goTemor and joiiest ;— preaches to them in 
church, and directs all their proceedings in their 
working hours. In short, Rapp seems to have made 
use of the religious propensities of mankiDd, to per- 
suade one or two thousand fools to dedicate their Ltcs 
to his service ; and if they do not get tired and fling 
their prophet into a horse-pond, they will in all proba- 
bility disperse as soon as he dies. Unitarians are in- 
creasing very fast in the United States, not being kept 
down by charges from bishops and archdeacons, their 
natural enemies. 

The author of the BIzcursion remarks upon the total 
absence of all games in America. No cricket, foot- 
ball, nor leap-frog — all seems solid and profitable. 

*Odo thing that 1 could not help remftrkinf with regard to 
the Americana in general, ia the total want of all those ^amea 
mnd aports which obtained for our country the apfMllation of 
** Merry England." Although children uaually tranamit atoriea 
and aporta from one generation to another, and although many 
of our nuraery games and talea are auppoaed to have been im- 
ported into England in the reaaela of Hengiat and Horaa, yet 
our brethren in the United Statea aeem entirely to have forgot- 
ten the childish omusementa of our common anceatora. In 
America I never saw even the achoolboys playing at any game 
whatsoever. Cricket, foot-ball, quoita, d^c, appear to b« utter- 
ly unknown ; and I believe that if an American were to aee 
frown-up men playing at cricket, he would express as much 
ftftonishment as the Italiana did when aomo Engluhmen played 
, at thia finest of all games in the Cascina, at Florence, indeed, 
that joyous spirit which, in our country, animates not only 
childhood, but also maturer age, can rarely or never be seen 
aunong the inhabitanu of the United 8itLtea,*—Excmrnon, pp. 



These are some of the leading and prominent cir- 
cumstances respecting America, mentioned in the va- 
rious works before us : of which works we can recom- 
mend the Letters of Mr. Hudson, and the Excursion 
into Canada, as sensible, agreeable books, written in 
a very fair spirit. 

America seems on the whole, to be a country pos- 
sessing vast advantages, and little inconveniences ; 
they have a cheap government and bad roads ; they 
mty no tithes, ana have stage coaches without springs. 
They have no poor laws and no monopolies — but their 
inns are inconvenient, and travellers are teased with 
questions. They have no collections in the fine arts ; 
but thev have no lord-chancellor, and they can go to 
law without absolute ruin. They cannot mi^e Latin 
verses, but they expend immense sums in the educa- 
tion ot the poor. In all this the balance is prodigiously 
in^their favour: but then comes the great disgrace 
and danger of America — the existence of slavery, 
.which, if not timously corrected, will one day entail 
f and ought to entail) a bloody servile war upon the 
Americatis — ^which will separate America into slave 
states and states disclaiming slavery, and which re- 
mains at present as the foulest blot m the moral cha- 
racter of that people. A high-spirited nation, who 
capnot endure tne slightest act of foreign agression, 
anid who revolt at the very shadow of domestic tyran- 
ny—beat with cart whips, and bind with chains, and 
murder for the merest trifles, wretched human beings 
who are of a more dusky colour than themselves ; and 
have recently admitted into their Union a new state, 
with the enress permission of inerafline this atro- 
cious wickeoness into their constitution ! No one can 
admire the simple wisdom and manly firmness of the 
Americans more than we do, or more despise the piti- 
fol propensity which exists among ffovemment nm- 
aers to vent their small spite at their character ; but 
on the subject of slavery, the conduct of America is, 
and has been, most reprehensible. It is impossible to 
speak of it with too much indignation and contempt ; 
but for it, we should look forward with unquaMcd 
pleasure to such a land of freedom, and such a magni- 
ficent speuade of human happiness. 



BENTHAM ON FALLACIES. (EDnnrrseH Re. 
VIEW, 1825.) 

T%e Book of FaHUuuo : from Ih^ioked Pmoro of Jermm 
BmtkoM, By a Friend. London, J. and U. L. Hunt. 18M 

Thebe are a vast number of absurd and mischie- 
Tous fallacies, which pass readily in the world for 
sense and virtue, while m truth they tend only to for- 
tify error and encourage crime. Mr. Bentliam hat 
enumerated the most conspicuous of these in the book 
before us. 

Whether it is necessary there should be a middle* 
man between the cultivator and possessor, learned 
economists have doubted ; but neither gods, men, nor ' 
booksellers can doubt the necessity ot a middle-man 
between Mr. Bentham and the pubhc. Mr. Bentham 
is long ; Mr. Bentham is occasionally involved and 
obscure ; Mr. Bentham invents new and alarming ex- 
pressions ; Mr. Bentham loves division and subdivi- 
sion — and he loves method itself more than its conse- 
quences. Those only, therefore, who know his origi- 
nality, his knowledge, his vigour, and his boldness, 
will recur to the works themselves. The great mass 
of readers will not purchase improvement at so dear 
a rate ; but will choose rather to become acquainted 
with Mr. Bentham, through the medium of reviews^ 
after that eminent philosopher has been washed, 
trimmed, shaved, and forcea into clean linen. Ooe 
great use of a review, indeed, is to make men wise in 
ten pages, who have no appetite for a hundred pages; 
to condense nourishment, to work with pulp and es- 
sence, and to guard the stomach from idle burden and 
unmeaning bulk. For half a page, sometimes for a 
whole page, Mr, Bentham writes with a power which 
few can eqiial ; and by selecting and omitting, an a^ 
mirable style may be formed from the text. Using 
this liberty, we shall endeavour to give an account ol 
Mr. Bentham's doctrines, for the most part in his own 
words. Wherever anv expression is particularly hap- 
py let it be considerecf to be Mr. Bentnam's — ^the doU- 
ness we take to ourselves. 

Otir JViae Ancestor9-4h€ Wudom of our AnteUttn 
—the WUdom of Aget— venerable Antiquity— WUdom 
of Old Times. — This mischievous and absurd &I]acy 
springs from the ^ossest perversions of the meaning 
of words. Expenence is certainly the mother of wis- 
dom, and the old have, of course, a greater experience 
than the youne ; but the question is, who are the old? 
and who are the young? Of indimdMdU living at the 
same period, the oldest has, of course the greatest ex- 
perience ; but among generations of men the reverse 
of this is true. Those who come first (our ancestors) 
are the young people, and have the least ex^rience. 
We have addea to their experience the expenence of 
many centuries ; and, therefore, as far as experience 
goes, are wiser, and more capaole of formins an opi- 
nion than they were. The real feeling should be, nei 
can we be so presumptuous as to put otir opinions in 
opposition to those of our ancestors ? bnt can aoch 
yoimg, ignorant, inexperienced persons as our ance^ 
tors necessarily were, be expected to have tmderstood 
a subject as well as those who have seen so mndi 
more, lived so much longer, and enjoyed the experi- 
ence of so many centuries ? All this cant, then, about 
our ancestors is merely an abuse of words, by tians- 
ferring phrases true of contemporary men to svocoe^ 
ing ages. Whereas (as we have before observed) of 
living men the oldest has, utteris paribus, the most ei- 
perience ; of generations, the oldest has, eateris pari' 
ousy the least experience. Our ancestors, tip to the , 
Conquest, were children in arms ; chubby boys in the j 
time of Edward the First ; striplings under £Uizabeth; | 
men in the reign of Queen Anne ; and we only are the 
white-bearded silver-headed ancients, who have tiM- 



they may or may not be our superiors, bat tne pafaiiof 
experience, in which it is utterly impossible they ctB 
be our superiors. And yet, whenever the chancslkff 
coipes forward to protect some abase, or to ovpoM 
some plan which has the increase of himian hmamm 
for its object, his first appeal is ahrmys to th« inital 
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ire an unblushing contTOYenv between youthful te- j }■ 
berity and mature experience !— ^nd so, in truth, they ' JJ 



the part of the freat charMten of Uiat day in their high aitua- 
tions, coii»i|;niiiff men to death aad torment for the minfortuoii 



.*• '«!« •!..* .^..^i' 1^*.^ — «: »— . ' ^- . 1 '."wf not boinif to well acquainted aa he waa with the compoaition 

are — only that much-lored magistrate mistakes the of the Godhead, 

young for the old, and the old for the youn^— and is « Under the name of exorcinn the Catholic liturfy containt a 

guihy of that very sin a^inst experience which he at- form of procedure for drivinf out de\il«t— even with the help 

tributes to the lovers of mnovation. of this invtrument, the operation cannot be 'performed with 

We cannot of course be supposed to maintain that **»' derireii micceM, hut by an operator qualined by holy or- 

our ancestors wanted wisdom, or that they were ne- ***" ?' t^J^^o'k^ «f «»>ii aa well aa ao many other wond- 

^^lr'1S^^l^j7T^rT\'7'T ^'^" ^raiSSSJolS'^pL"^^^ 

means of mfonnation were more limited than ours, inatrumentaa a common newspaper : before thiataliMnanrw)l 
But we do conhdontly mamtam that when we find it only devib hut ghoata, vampirei., witches and all their kindred 
expedient to change any thing which our ancestors tribea, are driven out of the land, never to return afrain! The 
bsTC enacted, we are tne experienced persons, and touch of the holy water ia not ao intolerable to them aa the 
not they. The quantity of talent is always varying in *»■** •"«" o^printera' ink^-<pp. 74—77.) 
■njr great nation. To say that we are more or less v^n.u^., ^f i^^^^nhi* Tj»^ a i.» «.^ tut* u-n. 
•bfe than our ancestors, & an assertion that requires .J^°^ ofhrrevocabU l^w^^A law, says Mr. Bcn- 
to be exphUned. All \hc able men of aU ag«^ who ^^T/ ("^^ ""^^^^ *° "^^"^ ^^^^^ ?l," proposed to a le- 
bare eveV lived in England, probably poswssed, ; p Rirfative assembly, who arc called upon to reject it, 

laifen altogether, more SiteUwt than all lYie able mei, ?P^ i^« ".°§1« Sf^^V"^: ^^^ ^'y ^^«»« ^'*»^ »» ,»?P« 
. ..'^. ,' . . ^ .- - ' former period exercised the same power, a regulation 

was made, having for its object to preclude tor ever, 
or to the end of an unexpired period, all succeeding le- 
gislators from enacting a law to any such eifect as 
that now proposed. 

Now it appears ouite evident that, at every period 
of time, every legislature must be endowed with all 
those powers which the exigency of the times may re- 
<{uire : and any attempt to infrmge on this power is 
inadmissible and absurd. The sovereign power, at 
any one period, can only form a blind' guess at the 
measures which may be necessary for any future pe- * 
riod : but by this prmciple of immutable laws, tlin go- 
vernment is trans! erred from tliose who are uncessari- 
ly the best judges of what they want, to others who 
Hnnr^i E>f'k<.i'..»if ^au kuow Ilttlc or nothing about the matter. Tho 
.r„ J!_i:„t * n ; ; thirteenth century decides for the fourteenth. The 
lense— any veil lor f^nrteenth makes laws for the fifteenth. The fifteenth 
hermetically seals up the sixteenth, which tyrannizes 
over the seventeenth, which sgain teUs the eighteentn 
how it is to act, under circumstances which cannot be 
foreseen, and how it is to conduct itself In exigencies 
which no human wit can anticipate. 



now in >lngland can boast of. But if authority must 
be resorted to rather than reason, the question Is^ 
vhat was the wisdom of that single age which enact- 
ed the law, compared with the wisdom of the ag£< 
vliich proposes to alter it? What are the emineiu 
inen of the one and the other period ? If you say th a i 
oor sncestors were wiser than us, mention your dvLit 
•nd year. If the splendour of names is equal, are the 
circumstances the same? If the circumstances are 
the same, we have a superiority of experience, vC 
vfaich the difference between the two periods is the 
measure. It is necessary to insist u]Kni this ; for upon 
neks of wool and on benches forensic, sit grave men , 
■fid agricolous persons in the Commons, crying oat 
'Ancestors, Ancestors! hodie non! Saxons, Done?^, 
save OS? Fiddlenrig, help us! Howel, El' ' 
praCect us.' — ^Any cover tor nonsense — any 
trash — any pretext for repelling the innovations of 
coascience and of duty ! 

'So lonf as they keep to vague feneralitiea—so long aa tL«i 
two objects of compariaon are each of them taken in the luirip 
— wiae anceatora in one lump, ifnoraat and fooliah mob of umkI- 
era ciawa in the other— the weakneaa of the fallacy may c^- 
eajpe detection. But let them asaiirn fw the period of 6uneril^^ 
wiadom any determinate period whataoever, not only will tlir 
rrmiMllmniem of the notion be apparent (claas beinf compar- 
ad with class in that period and toe urcaent one), but, unle«> 
the antecedent period be comparatively apcaking a very nMMi- 
era one, ao wide will be the diaparity, ana to auch an amoune 
la Cavoor of modem timee, that, in compariaon of the lowent 
ctaaa of the people in motlern timea, ^alwaya auppoainf them 
praAdeata in the art of reading, and their proficiency employ- 
■d in the rending of newa^^apers), the itwy higheat and be-t 
iafcwd elaaa of these wiae aaeeatora will turn out to tx* 
graaalir ignorant. 

' Taka, Ibr example, any year in the reign of Henry th<^ 
Eighth, from 1S09 to 1548. At that time the Mouae of Lorde 
voald probably have been in poaaeaaion of by fhr the largi^r 
m si Wim on of what little hutruction the age afforded : in the 
Hoaae of Lorda, among the laity, it might even theabe aqu««- 
llSB whether, without exception, their lordahipa were all of 
IhrBB aUe ao moch aa to read. But even auppoaing them all 
la IIm lUleat poaaeaaion of that aaeAil art, pohtwal acience bc^- 
lag the aeieace la qneation, what inatruction on the aubject 
•said they meet with at that time of day f 

*Ob bo one branch of legialation waa any book extant flrotn 
wftieh, with regard to the circumatancea of the then preaeiit 
tiasa, aay aaeftU InaCmctioa could be derived : diatributiv*^ 
law, penal law, international law, political economy, ao fur 
ftOai ozkcing as scleooea, had acarcely obtained a name : inaJI 
'' I departaaenta, under the head of fmULJkeUmdmm^ a men; 
: the whole literature of the age conaiated of a meagre 
B or two, containing abort memoranduma of the uaval 
leea of war and peace, battlea, aiegea, ezecutiona, rev- 
els, deatha, births, proceaaiona, ceremoniea, mid other eztemiil 
•fSMts ; bat with aearee a apeeeh or an ineideat that could eiv- 
Isr farto the eonpoaitioa of say auch work aa a hiatory of the 
hMMB wSad w ith scarce aa attempt at inveatigatloa inia 
CstHsa, characters, or the itata of the people at large. Evf!D 
whan St last, little by little, a aerap or two of politkal inatrui^- 
lio be obtainable, oe proportion or error and mi*- 
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mtf doetrine mixed ap with it waaao great, that whether 
k aaiUed aiight not have been leaa prejudicial than a 
ttas IDed, amy reaaoaably be nmtter of doubt. 



down to the reign of Jamea the Firat,.we shiilj 
ef his tisM Mslaeatly eloquent aa well aa 



' Men who have a centurv more of experienro to ground 
their judgmenta on, aurrender their intellect to men who had a 
century leM experience, and who, unless th.it deficien<\v eim- 
atitutea a claim, have no claim to preference. If the prior 
gentleman were, in reapect of intellectual f|ualification, ever 
ao much auperior to the aubaequent generation — if it under 
rtood aomuch beticr than the aubaequent generation itnnlfthe 
intereat of that aubaequent generation— could it have been in 
an equal degree anxioua to promote the intereat, and ron»e- 
qnently equally attentive to thnae fncta with which, though in 
order to form a Judgment it ought to have been, it i« im|MWM>i- 
lile that it ahould have been acquainted) In a word, will its 
love for that aubnequent generation be quite ao great aa that 
aame generation'a love for itaelf? 

* Not even here, afler a moment'a deliberate reflection, will 
the anertion be in the affirmative. And yet it ia their prodi- 
gioua anxiety for the welfare of their posterity that producer 
the propennty of theae aagea to tie up the handa of thia aamo 
poaterity for evermore— Co act aa ^uardlana to ita porpetual 
and incurable weakneaa, and take its conduct for ever out of 
ita own handa. 

* If it be right that the conduct of the 19th century ahould 
be determined not by its own Judgment, but by that of the 
IStfa, it will be equally right that the conduct of the iWth cen- 
tury ahould be determined, not by its own Judgment, but bv 
that of the 19fh. And if the aame principle were atill pumucil, 
what at length would be the conaequencel— -that in procens of 
time the practice of legislation would be at an end. The con- 
dnct and flite of all men wouM be determined by thoae who 
neither knew nor cared any thing about the matter ; and the 
aggregate body of the living would remain for ever in aubjec- 
tion to an inexorable tyranny, ezerciaed aa it were by the ag- 
gregate body of the dead.'— (pp. 84—86.) 

The despotism, as Mr. Bentham well observes, of 
Nero or Caligula, would be more toleimble than an tr- 
rtvocabie law. The despot, through fear or favour, or 
m a lucid interval, might relent : but how are the Par- 
liament, who made the Scotch Union, for example, to 
be awakened from that dust in which thcT repose— 
the jobber and the patriot, the speaker ana the door- 
keeper, the iileiU voten and the men of rich a llu ain ni 
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—- Ctnnings uid cnltiTatora, Barings and Beggars — 
ypmring irrevocable laws for men who toss tneir re- 
mains abcut with spades, and use the relics of these 
legislators to give breadth to brocoli, and to aid the 
Temal eruption of asparagus I 

If the law is good, it will support itself; if bad, it 
should not be supported by the irrtvocabU theory, 
which is never resorted to but as the veil of abuses. 
All living men must possess the supreme power over 
their own happiness at every particular period. To 
suppose that there is any thing which a whole nation 
cannot do, which they deem to be essential to their 
happiness, and that they cannot do it, because onotA- 
tr generation, long ago dead and gone, said it must 
not be done, is mere nonsense. While you are captain 
of the vessel, do what you please ; but the moment 
Tou quit the ship, I become as omnipotent as you. 
Vou may leave me as much advice as you please, but 
YOU cannot leave me eommande ; though, in fact, this 
tt the only meaning which can be apphea to what are 
called irrevocable kiws. It appearea to the legislature 
for the time being to be of immense importance to 
make such and such a law. Great f^ood was gained, 
or great evil avoided by enacting it. Pause before 
you alter an institution which has been deemed to be 
of so much importance. This is prudence and com- 
mon sense ; the rest is the exaggeration of fools, or 
the artifice of knaves, who eat up fools. What end- 
less nonsense has been talked of our navigation laws ! 
What wealth has been sacrificed to either before they 
were repealed! How impossible it appeared to 
Noodledom to repeal them ! They were considered of 
the irrevocable class— a kind of law over which the 
dead were only omnipotent, and the living had no 

Kwer. Frost, it is true, cannot be put off by act of 
rliament, nor can spring be accelerated "by any 
majority of both houses. It is, however, quite a mis- 
take to suppose that any alterations of any of the arti- 
cles of union is as much out of the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment as these meteorological changes. In ever^ year, 
and every day of that year, living men have a ngnt to 
make their own laws, and manage their own affairs ; 
to break through the tyranny of the ante-spirants — 
the peoQ^e who breathed before them, and to do what 
they please for themselves. Such supreme power 
cannot, indeed, be well exercised by the people at 
large ; it must be exercised therefore by the aelegates, 
or Parliament whom the people choose; and such 
Parliament, disregarding the superstitious reverence 
for irrevocable toics, can have no other criterion of 
wrong and right than that of public utility. 

When a law is considered as immutable, and the 
immutable law happens at the same time to be too 
foolish and mischievous to be endured, instead of be- 
ing repealed, it is clandestinely evaded, or openly vi- 
olated ; and thus the authority of all law is weak- 
ened. 

Where a nation has been ancestorially bound by 
foolish and improvident treaties, ample notice mustbie 
ffiven of their termination. Where the state has made 
Dl-advised grants, or rash bargains vrith individuals, 
it is necessary to grant proper compensation. The 
most difficult case, certainly, is that of the union of 
nations, where a smaller number of the weaker nation 
is admitted into the larger senate of the greater nation, 
and will be overpowered if the question comes to a 
vote ; but the lesser nation must run this risk : it is 
not probable that any violation of articles will take 
place, till they are absolutely called for by extreme 
necessity. But let the danger be what it may, no 
danger is so great, no supposition so foolish, as to 
consider any human law as irrevocable. The snifting 
attitude of human affairs would often render such a 
condition an hitolerable evil to all parties. The ab- 
surd jealousy of our countrymen at tbe union secured 
heritable jurisdiction to the owners ; nhie and thirty 
Tears afterwards they were abolished, in the very 
teeth of the act of mium, and to the evident promo- 
tion of the public good. 

ConHnuitu of a Law by OttfA^-The sorerelffn of 
England at his coronation takes an oath to m^fiit^fa 
the laws of God, the tnie pndeataoa of the gospel, and 
it0j'Me$tMat rtii^ as MtahUihad by kw, and to 



preserve to the bishops and clergy of this realm the 
rights and privileges which by law appertain to thes^ 
and to preserve inviolate the doctrine, discipline, 
worship, and government of the church. It has beat 
suggested that by this oath the kinv stands precluded 
from g^ranUng those'indulgences to the Irish CatholicS| 
which are included in the bill for their emancipatkm. 
The true meaning of these provisions is of course to 
be decided, if doubtful, by ine same lesishitive author- 
ity which enacted them. But a different notion it 
seems is now afloat. The king for the time beisf 
(we are putting an imaginary case) thinks as an indi* 
vidual, tnat he is not maintaining the doctrine, disd* 
pline, and rights of the Church of England, if be 
grants any extension of civil rights to those who are 
not members of that church, that he is violating hit 
oath by so doing. This oath, then, according to tliis 
reasomng, is the great palladium of the church. As 
long as it remains inviolate the church is safe. How, 
then, can any monarch who has taken it ever cooseot 
to repeal it ? How can he, consistently with his ottk 
for the preservation of the privileges of the churclL 
contribute his part to throw down so strons abnlwux 
as be deems his oath to be ? The oath, then, csimot 
be altered. It must remain under all circumstances d 
society the same. The king, who has taken it, ii 
bound to continue it, and to refuse his sanction toisy 
bill for iu further alteration; because it preventi 
him, and he must needs think^ will prevent others fhn 
granting dangerous immunities to the enemies of ths 
church. 

Here, then, is an irrevocable law— a piece of abtod 
tyranny exercised by the rulers of Queen Anne's tine 
upon the government of 1825 — a certain art of poCtiDff 
and preservins a kingdom, in one shape, attitude, nd 
flavour — and m this way it is that an tnstiUitian i|^ 
pears like old Ladies' Sweetmeats and made Wines- 
Apricot Jam 1823— Currant Wine 1819— Court of Cfais* 
eery 1427— Penal Laws against CathoUcs 1678. Tbe 
diflerence is, that the ancient woman is a better judn 
of mouldy commodities than the illiberal part of mi 
majesty's ministers. The potting lady goes snifflag^ 
about and admitting light and air to prevent the pio> 
gress of decay ; while to him of the woolsack, ill 
seems doubly dear in proportion as it is antiquatedi 
worthless, and unusable. It ought not to be in thi 



power of the sovereign to tie up his own hands, i 
less the hands of his successors. If the sovereign is 
to oppose his own opinion to that of the two otha 
brancnes of the legislature, and himself to dedde irtMt 
he considers to be for the benefit of the Protestait 
church, and what not, a khig who has spent his whok 
life in the fHvolous occupation of a court, may, by 
perversion of understanding, conceive measures most 
salutary to the churdi to be most pernicious ; and ps^ 
severing obstinately in his own error, may fhutatt 
the wisdom of his Parliament, and perpetuate the most 
inconceivable folly ! If Henry ¥111. had ai^oed ii 
this manner, we should have had no reformation. If 
George III. had always argued in this manner, thi 
Catholic code would never have been relaxed. Aid 
thus, a Idng, however incapable of forming an opfadoi 
upon serious subjects, has nothing to do bat to pi^ 
nounce the word corucience, and the whole powsr of 
the country is at his feet. 

Can there be greater absurdity than to say that i 
man is acting contrary to his conscience who sorifi- 
ders his opinion upon any subject to those who mat 
understand the subject better than himself? I thkd: 
my ward has a claim to the estate ; but the best Ifi^ 
yers tell me he has none. I think my son capable of 
undersfoing the fatigues of a military life ; but til 
best physicians say he is much too weak. My FtfH^ 
ment say this measure will do no harm ; bat I tkiri( 
it very pernicious to the church. Am I acting oooOi* 
ry to my conscience because I apply mnch h%fasr ^ 
tellectual powers thui my own to the investigiliii 
and piDtectioii of these high interests I 

* Acoordincto the form in which it is ooneetrad, any a^ 
engsgementls in effect either s check or a UcesiS i— sB* 
cense under tiie appearance of a check, andfiw ChalfiV 
reason but the more elBdentty operstlTe. 

< Chains to thi man hupowv? Tss:— bat o&lyii(ii> 
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he flgum with on the itage : to the spectators as imposing, 
to himself as light as poMible. Modelled br the weaxer to 
■alt his own purposes, they senre to ratUe, but not to re- 
■train. 

* Suppone a king of Great Britain and Irdand to hare ez- 
w—iLiil his fixed determination, in the erent of anypropoHed 
law beinff tendered to liim for his assent, to reAi«e such as- 
sent, andf this not on the persuasion tliat be law would not 
be <* for the utility of the subjects," but that by his corona- 
tion oath he stands precluded ttom so doing : — the course 
pointed out by princiule and precedent, would be, a rote of 
abdication ^— a rote declaring the Icing to have abdicated his 
loyal authority, and tluU, as in cAse of death or incurable 
mental derangement, now is the time for the person next in 
■iicoesi>ion to Ulce his place. 

* In the cdebrated cmac in which a vote to this effect was 
actually passed, the declaration of abdication was in law- 
yen' language a fiction— in plain truth a falsehood— and 
uat falsehood a mocliery ; not a particle of his power was 
It the wish of James to abdicate, to part with; but to in- 
crease it to a maximum wu the manifest object of all his 
efforts. But in the case here supposed, with re«iiect to a 
part, and that a principal part of the roval anthority, the 
will and uurpose to abdicate axe actually declared : and this, 
beingtuch apart, without which the remainder cannot, «to 
the utility of the subjects,*' be exercised, the remainder 
Bust of necessity be, on their part and for their salce, ad- 
ded.'— (pp. no, ill.) 

8eif4mmptUr*Mfailaey^ — Mr. Bcntham explains the 
•df-tnim]ieter's fallacy as follows : * 

* There are certain men in oflice who, in discharge of their 
ftinctions, anrogate to themselres a dexree of probitjr, which 
ii to exclude all imputations and all inquiry. Their asser- 
tlona are to be deemed equivalent to [)roof ; their virtues are 
guarantees for the ftithful discharge uf their duties ; and the 
Boat imnlldt confidence is to be reposed in them on all occa- 
rions. If you expose any abuse, iiropose any reform, call 
te securities, inquixr, or mea^ires to iiromote publicity, they 
set up a cry of surprise, amounting almost to udignatid^ as 
If their integrtty were questioned, or their honour wounoed. 
WlQi all this, they dexterously mix up intimations, that the 
Boat exalted patrfotism, honour, and perhaps religion, are 
tt« only aouxoea of all their actions. *---<p. uo.) 

Of conne every man will try what he can effect by 
these meana ; but (as Mr. Bentham observes) if there 
b« any one nuuLim in politics more certain than an- 
other, it is that no possible degree of virtue in the 
mreinor can render it expedient for the governed to 
oispense with good laws and good institutions. Ma- 
' 1 de Stael (to her disgrace) said to the Emperor 



of Russia, < Sire, vour character is a constitution for 
your coontry, and your conscience its guarantee.' His 
VBDly was, ' Quana cela serait, ^ ne serais jamais 
qirim accident hcureuz ;' and this we think one of the 



tniest and most brilliant replies ever made by mo- 

lEKh. 

lanrfatoTy FenonaUtita^—* The otiject of laudatory per- 
sonalities is to effect the rejection of a measure on account 
of the alleged good character of those who oppose it ; and 
theaifiunent advanced ii*, " The measure is rendered un 
aeoosaary by the virtue of those who are in powei^-their 
opposition is suiBcient authority for the rejection of the 
Boasure. The measure proposed implies a distrust of the 
Bianbera of his m^esty's government; but so great is tlieir 
iategrity, ao complete their disinterestedness, so uniformlv 
do uey prefer the public advantage to their own, that such 
a measure Is altogether unnecessary. Thehr disapproval is 
aafikient to warrant an opposition ; precautions can only be 
tequlsite where danger is apprehended ; here, the high cha- 
lactar of the individuals in question is a suflicient guarantee 
against any ground of alarm." *— (pp. 138, 134.) 

The panegyric goes on increasing with the diffnity 
of the uuidMrperson. 



All are honourable and deli|^t- 
fU men. The person who onens the door of the office 
Ii a peraoo of approved fidelity ; the junior clerk is a 
aodel of assiduity; all the clerks are models — seven 
vesia' models, nine years' models and upwards. The 
Int derk Is a paragon — and ministers the very per- 
t&estkm of probity and intelligence ; and as for the 
U^iost magistrate of the sute, no adolation is equal 
to describe the extent of his various merits ! It is too 
COBdeaccndhw. perhaps, to refute such folly as this. 
Bat we woula just observe that if the propriety of the 
Moasofe hi question be established t>y direct argo- 
— Its, these must be at least as coochnive agalnsi me 
dMacter of those who oppose it, as their chancter 
iHt be agaiiial the moaiaio. 



The efiect of sack an argument is. to give men of 
good or reputed good character, the power of putting 
a negatire on any quesiion— not agreeable to their in- 

incJinaUons. 

* Tn f^ery publk: tini^t, the legislator should, for the pnr- 
poM of prfrvention, iijf»|'Oie the trustee disposed to break 
the truitt in i*very imaginable way in which it would be 
pOA^ibk (or him ta rt»n/iYom the breach of it, any personal 
■dvanu^c'^ Thla i« the j>rinciple on which public instltu- 
Uuns Duijrht to be fornjoil ; and when it is applied to all men 
inriifcrtiqinfttdyp It ii i injurious to none. Tne practical in- 
ri^f;iir# i*, to D|JTK^f>eio such iKMsible, (and what will always be 
prohibit?) brfai^neii of Uu-^X, every bar that can be opposed. 
o:>n>j-t^nUy vith ihu power requisite for -the efilcient and 
due dl*ch»rjje of thi; tm<. Indeed, these arguments, drawn 
from (ho «ti('poi>ed vinue* of men in power, are opposed to 
thfi flrnt prlhclplei on whicrh all laws proceed. 

* Such ailof lUona of imlividual virtue are neversupported 
by specific ptiof* &r« hzijxe ever susceptible of specific dis- 
proof ; and qjedflc di-^i^iruof, if offered, could not be ad- 
mitted in tiibff tiou^ of Parliament. If attempted else- 
whf're, the [innUhjnciit would fall, not on the unworthy 
tniitev, but en him by whom the unworthiness had been 
proTei£'~(pp^ 100, |S«.] 

FaltfKit^ of prgttndtd DongfTw— Impintation of bad 
dc&ifi^ — ot hM <:h3rnctpr— of bad motives— of incon- 
^iiitgncy— of Euspiciou& connections. 

The object of this cJass of fallacies is to draw aside 
attention from the measure to the man, and this in. 
anch a maimeT, that, for some real or supposed defect 
it) the author of the measure, a corresponding defect 
shall be imputed to the measure itself. Thus < the 
Rutbor of the ni ensure entertains a bad design ; there* 
foTe the measure in bad. His character is bad, there- 
fore the measure jf bad '■ his motive is bad> I will vote 
agaioflt the ineasure. On former occasions ^ this same 
person who pToposed the measure was its enemy, 
the re fore the measure is bad. He is on a footing of 
intinjaty with this or that dangerous man, or has been 
seeir m nia coinptutty, or is suspected of entertaining 
»om€ of hi« opmiotifi, therefore the measure is bod. 
He bears a name that at a former period was borne by a 
set of men now no more, by whom hod principles were 
eutcTtained^thereroTe the measure is bad !' 

NoW} jf the meanire be really inexpedient, why not 
at once ftbow it to be eo ? If the measure is good, is 
it hiid becntivic a bad man is its author f If bad, is it 
good because a gtwd man has produced it ? What are 
these srgumentfk, but to say to the assembly who are 
to be the judges of any measure, that their imbecility 
is 1 DO great lo sUow them to judge of the measure by 
its owu inerilfl, and that they must have recourse to 
dii»teu3t and feebler probabilities for that purpose ? 

* In proportion lo th* df free of efllcieaey with which a maa 
■tifferi ihemf laMrimiaiiti of decsption to operate npoa Ua 
miDd. lif! rDabl<<« btd meo to exercise over him a sort or power, 
thp thoup^ht of vhieh ouf ht to cover him with shame. Allow 
thFi Brxumeint lh« (tfTi'tt ofA conclusive one, vou put into the 
powpr ofmiiy jnsn to drtw you at pleasure from the support 
of frrrrv mnttnurfik whicb in your own eyes is good, to force 
yoit to gire your support t^ any and every measure wliieh in 
your on n eyri it bmi\. hi it good 1 — the bad maa embracea it, 
und^ by thotupfKHiiJoD, you reject it. Is it bad f— he vitupe- 
Tuin it, ukI ihtix miticet for driving you into its embrace. 
Vou split upon the roeki, becauM he lias avoided them; yon 
niiw ibr harbour, bt>«suM he lias steered iate itf Give 
yoMneir up to my surh lilLud antipathy, you are no less in the 
powetr of your iJvetHarae^c, than i^ by a correqpondently irra- 
lioiiB] tymputhy »M ob*«|uio«saess, you pot yourself iate the 
puwer 4>ryour fricatii/ — (|ip. 138, 133.) 

■ bf f idfT*. pothittg bvt Isborions appUcation, and a clear and 
eompr«heDiivc inialledj caa enable a man, on any giver sab- 
j PC!. Iff pintiloy vaisevMty relevant argumenU drawn froai 
thtr lyUJKt iiKie: To employ personaUties, neither labour 
noT iDirUiv;t iM renoired. la this sort of eonteet, the i '" 
tnd tbe uoM igiwruii bjv ( 
to, th« mcwt ttntvilriuOi snd 

NolhiJif c*n bo mcirfl tonTcn . - 

without thn trouble of th iji kuig. The sanw ideas are brought 
forward ovor uid over again, and all that is reqidradia to 
vary the luni of eiprcwkia. Close and relevant argVBMBta 
liivci r«f y little boJd on th* passions, and sarve rather to quell 
ihs^ Id mA^mtt ttKum ; whil* in persoaalitiea there is alwajs 
iooif tiling fiiatulut, wliirtltdr oa the part oThiss wb^praiaas or 
him wbo tiLuus, Prsus forsM a kind of «MUMetioa batweaa 
the pnrty prvuifir sjid th4 party praiaed, aad vitaperatioa 
air of <-tgage aad iadapsadsace te the party who 



la this sort oreonuei, uie snsi mm 
) anite oa a par with, if not superior 
jid the most highly gifted Indhrkiaabu 
vfttient for those who woahl apeak 
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* IgBoraiiec md indoloKef fl1end«hip and enmity, eoncufrinir 
■ad conflicting interest, wrvilityand independence, nil coiupire 
to ^ve poncnslitiea the ascendency they m unhappily mmu- 
taiu. The morn wo lie under the influence ofour own jiajihl^uf ^ 
the more we rely on other* being affected in a »iniiUr ilrprisp. 
A man who can repel thete injuricH with dif uity, may oftrit con- 
vert them into triumph : " Strike me, but hear,'* vayi* he^ ind iliit 
lury oDuR autagoniftt redouud« to hiii own dixcomfltur^J — {im^ 
141, 14^) 

No Innovation /—To say that all new thin^ are 
bad, is to suy that all old things were bad id their 
commence inont : for of all the old things ever seen or 
heard of, there is not one that was not once new. 
Whatever is now establishment was once innovation. 
The first innovator of pews and parish clerks w^^k nn 
doubt considered as a Jacobin m his day. Judges ^ 
juries, criers of the court, are all the inventions of 
ardent spirits, who filled the world with alarm , i^ml 
Were considered as the great precursors of ruin and 
dissolution. No inoculation, no turnpikes, no readini;, 
no writing, no popery .' The fool sayeth m his lipari, 
and crieth with his mouth, * I will have nothing new !' 

Fallacy of Dhtrusf.--^ IVhat't at the Botlwn r— 
This fallacy begins with a virtual admission of the 
propriety of the measure considered in itself, and thus 
demonstrates its own futility, and cuts up from under 
itself the ground which it endeavours to mnke. A 
measure is to be rejected for something that, by bare 
pottibility, may be found amiss in some other men* 
•ure ! This is vicarious reprobation ; upon thiB prin- 
ciple Herod instituted his massacre. It is the arj^i- 
ment of a driveller to other drivellers, who say^, We 
are not able to decide upon the evil when it arises— 
oar only safe way is to act upon the general nppre* 
hension of evil. 

O^cial Malffaetor*M Screen.— * Attack m— yoM ei- 
iaek Government.* 

If this notion is acceded to, every one who derives 
at present any advantage fVom misrule has it in fee- 
simple; and all abuses, present and future, are wiib- 
oat remedy. So long as there is any thing amiss in 
conducting the business of government, so long as it 
can be made better, there can be no other mode of 
bringing it nearer to perfection, than the indication of 
•uch imperfections as at the time behig exist. 

*But ao fhr ii it from being true, that a man*« averrioD or 
eontempt for the hands by which the powem of gtivcriimcat, 
or even for the f^yxtem under which they ure exerciffnl, in n 
proof of fain aversion or contempt towards the |rov4»rninpiit 
Itaelf, that,ev<>n in proportion to the strenfrthof that avrrMiaa 
or contempt, it is a proof of the oppo*ite affection. Whnt, in 
eonaeouence of that contempt or aversion, he wislws for, is nftt 
that there be no hands at all to ezcrrrive these powirnt, but 
that the hands may be better rernlated; not that thoae pnwt^rp 
sboald not be exercii«d at all, bat that they should be brttfr 

ercised; not that in the exercise of them, no Tulr* at M 
should be pursued, but that the rules by which they are exer- 
daed should be a better set of rules. 

•All ^vemment is a trust; pvery branch of frorernment \? 
a trust; and immemorially acknowledired so to be; It is Anly 
by the mafnitude of the scale that public diflier from printt^ 
trusts. I complain of the conduct of a person in the c haftrt^r 
of guardian, as domestic guardian, having the care of n miuor 
or insane person. In so doing, do I say that guardian:«hip in h 
bad institution 1 Does it enter into the head of any <m* to su*. 
pect me of so doing? I complain of an individual in thP eha- 
raeter of a commercial agent, or assignee of the tff^tt of an 
Insolvent. In so doing, do I say that commercial agency is s 
bad thing? that the practice of vesting in the hands of tmvt«¥« 
or assignees the effects of an insolvent, for the parpoeeaf their 
baiBg divided among his ereditoTF. is a bad practiced Di«« 
•ay such conceit ever enter into the head of man, as that of 
•wpecting me of so doing t '— <PP« IflSi 103.) 

There tie no complaints against government In 
TaTkey--ao motions in Parliament, no Momini? ChTi>- 
Bicles, and no Edinburgh Reviews: yct.ofal]! conn- 
Mes in the world, it ia that in which revolts and revo* 
lationa are the most ftvquent. 

It ia so far from true, that no good goTemment can 
vast consistently with such disclosure, that nf* e^rKl 
fovemment ban exist without it. It iaqaite obvious, 
to aL who are capable of reflection, that by no other 
means than by lowering the governors in the estlma. 
won of the people, can there be hope or chance of 
beneficial change. To infer from this wise endeavour 
to Uatm the exMng julen in the estimaikm of the J 



people, a wish of dissolving the gorenment, is eithtf 
artilice or error. The physician who intentionally 
weakens the patient by bleeding him.has no iutentioii 
he sliould }>erish. 

The greater the quantity of respect a man receives 
indopoudently of good conduct, the less good is his 
behaviour likely to be. It is the interest, therefore, 
of tlic public, m the case of each, to see that the re- 
spect paid to him should, as completely as possible, 
depend upon the goodpe&s of his behaviour in the 
execution of his trust. But it is, on the contrary, the 
interest of the tnistee, that the respect, the money, or 
any other advantage he receives in virtue of his office, 
should be as great, as secure, and as independent « 
conduct as possible. Soldiers expect to be shot at; 
public men must expect to be attacked, and sometimes 
unjustly. It keeps up the habit of considering their 
conduct as exposed to scrutiny ; on the part of the 
people at large, it keeps alive the expectation of wit- 
nessing such attacks, and the habit or looking out for 
them. The friends and supporters of government 
have al^'nys greater facility in keepinp; and raising it 
up, than its adversaries have for lowenng It. 

Accusafion-acarer^t Device. — ^ It^famy musf attack 
tometi'here.* 

This fallacy consists in representing the character 
of a calumniator as necessarily and justly attaching 
upon him who, having made a charge of misconduct 
against any persons possessed of political power or 
influence, fails of producing evidence sufficient fox 
their conviction. 

* If taken as a general proposition, applying to alt publie 
accusations, nothing can be more mischievous as well as falls* 
crous. Supposing the charge unfounded, the delivery of it may 
have been accoinpanirfl with mida Jtdu (consciousaen of its 
injustH^e), with IrMcrtty only, or it may have l>een perfrct); 
blamelcM. It is in the first case alone that any infimiy caa 
with propriety attach upon him who brings it forward, k 
charge really groundless may have been hoinestly Mievtd to 
lie well founded, t. r., believed with a sort of provisional era* 
dence, sufficient for thn purpose of engaging a man to do hit 
part towards the bringing about an investigatioo, bat willMiat 
sufficient reasons. But a charge may be perfectly groaiMlksi 
without attaching the smallest partkle of oUme upon him who 
brings it forward. Suppose him to have heard mim ooe oi 
more, preteuting himMeirto him in the character of percipieBt 
witnesses, a story which, either tn toto^ or perhaps oMyia 
rtrctuRsttfacn, though in circumstances of the most BMtsrisl 
importance, should prove false and Inendaeioua— bow is the 
person who hears this, and acts accordingly, to blaoMf What 
sagacity can enable a man previously to investigatioii, a sua 
who has no power tnat can enable him to insure eorrectaess or 
completeness on the part of this extnyndicial taatiBMmy, to 
guard against deception in such a case ^ *— (PP> 16S, 16S.) 

Fallacy of false Consolation.— f What is the matter 
vith you f — Irhat usmld you have f Look at tkt ptojfU 
there f and there ; think how much better off yov are ttos 
thejf are. Your prosperity and liberty are objects of 
then- envy; your institutions models of their Mta- 
tion.* 

It is not the desire to look to the bright side that ii 
blamed : but when a particular suflfering, produced by 
an assigned cause, has been pointed out, tne ol^ectof 
many apologists is to turn the eyes of inqaiiers and 
judges into any other quarter in preference. If a nMa'i 
tenants were to ce ne with a general encomium on the 
prosperity of the countiy, instead of a specified son, 
would it Se accepted ? In a court of justice. In an ac- 
tion for damages, did ever any such device occur ai 
that of pleading assets in the hands of a third person? 
There », m fact, no country so poor and so wretched 
in every element of prosperity, in which matter for 
this argument might not he found. Were the prosper- 
itr of the country tenfokl as great as at pTeseaty--tbe 
absurdity of the argument would not in the least de* 
gree be lessened, why should the smallest evil be 
endured, which can be cured ; because othen sofler 
patiently under greater evils ? Should the mmUkA 
improvement attainable be neglected, because othen 
remain contented in a state of still greater inferiority' 

< Seriously and pointedly in the character of a bar to af 
measure of relief, no, nor to the most trivia] im p i tu ri— » i 
can it ever be employed. Suppose a bill brcH^ght lijr 



can it ever be employed. Suppose a bill brought mws 
converting an impaisable road any whese Into a pasMlv 
one, would any maa stand up to oppose It who could ni 
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■oOdng better to Ufe MfdnA it than the mulUtude and 
foodncM of the roada we have already? No : when in the 
chuacter of a serioiu bar to the meaHure in hand, be that 
neakurewhat it may, an ai^ument so i^alpably impplicaUe 
ia employed, it can only be for the purpose of creatin': a 
dircNon ;— of tuminr a«ide the mind« of men from the 
subject leaUy in hand, to a picture which, by it« beauty, it 
is hoped, may eneroH the attention of the aHiiembly, and 
make them forxetfor the moment for what iiuriioce they 
camethcrc.*— (pp. 196, 197.) 

Tfee ^HicAi'itf, or urn Comptaimt* — < A new law or mea^un: 
being propoaed in the characttr of a remedy for aome in- 
oonta^able abuM or eril, an objection ia frequently startctJ 
to the foliowinfT effect >-«• The measure ia unnecewarj. 
Nobody oomplaina of diMrdor in that shape, in which it l-i 
the aim of your measure to iirojiose a remedy to it. But 
eren when no cause of complaint has been found to exi^u 
e^iedally under goTemments which admit of complain' . 
men hare in fi^cneral not bora slow to complain : much It 
where anj just cause of complaint has existed." T:^i 
ariniment amount<* to this s — Nobody complainx, therefore 
nobody sufl'en. It amounts to a wto on all measures nf 

Eution or preyention, and goes to establiKh a maxim in 
ttion dixectly o|qpo>»ed to tlie moKt ordinary prudent;^ 
mmon life;— it enjoins us to build no parapets to « 
bridge till the number of accidents has raised an uniTexsal 
dmmour.*— i)p. 190, 191.) 

ProeroilinatorU ArgumaU^-^^ Wait a little, thii it 
mot tht timi.'^ 

This is the common argument of men^ who, bcmg 
in reality hostile to a measure, are athamed or afraid 
of appearing to be so. To-4aif is the plea— «(«rRa/ cj:* 
cficMOfi commonly the object. It is the same sort of 
quirk as a plea of abatement in law — ^which is never 
employed but on the side of a dishonest defendant^ 
whose hope it is to obtain an ultimate triumph, by 
orerwhelming his adversary' with despair, impoverish- 
ment, and lanitude. Which is the proyereut day la 
do good ? which is the p|operest day to remove a niij^ 
nnce f we answer, the very first day a man can he 
found to propose the removal of it ; aud whoever oji- 
poses the removal of it on that day will (if he darr) 
oppose it on every other. There is in the minds m' 
many leeble friends to virtue and improvement, an im- 
aginary period for the removal of evils, which it wouJd 
certainly be worth while to wait for, if there was Ihf 
smallest chance of its ever arriving — a period of unejc. 
ampled peace and prosperity, wlien a iialriotic kin^ 
and an enlightened mob united their ardent efforts far 
the amelioration of human affairs ; when the opprcssi.»r 
is as delighted to give up the oppression, as the op- 
pressed is to be liberatea from it ;^yhen the diliiculiy 
and the unpopularity would be to coutinue the evU,^ 
not to abolish it .' These are the periods when faii 
weather philosophers are willing to venture out, ami 
haiard a little for the general good. But the history 
of human nature is so contrary to all this, that olnioM 
all improvements are made at^er the bitterest resist t- 
Bnce, and in the midst of tumults aud civil violence — 
the worst period at which they can be made, compared 
to which any period ia eligible, and should be seized 
hold of by the friends of salutary re form. 



a** Poet argmmenl.—* One thing at a time! Not i^c 
fut! Sow ofirf mre.'— Im^tortancc of the buHine^^t^-ei- 
beme difficulty of the buHineMi— ilanKer of innovation-- 
need of caution and circumtimlion— I'mitowibillty of forr • 
neing aU con-Kxiuenccs— iianirer of jirecipitatlon — ever^- 
ttdng should be gradual — one thing at a tim(>— tliin is not Hit 
tifflA— great occupation at preM«*nt— wait for more leisurt^— 
people well Mati-^liod— no iiotititint iin*s«nted^nocomplaiiLL^ 
bssid— no such mischief has yet taKi*n place — stay tin it I .i 
taken place !— ?uch is the iirattle which the magpie in offii , 
who, nnden>tanding nothing, yet iinderftands that he mu>i 
bterm aomething to say on ev(*ry subject, shouts out amorifj: 
Us auditors a« a succedaneum to thought.'— (i>p. 908, 304.) 

Vagu€ GeruraUtUa. — Va^e generalities compreheinl 
a nnmeroos class of fallacies resorted to by those wh^ 
ta preference to the determinate expressions whi« h 
they might use, adopt others more vague and indeter- 



Tkke, for Instance, the terms, government, laws, — 
numlsi religion. Every body will admit that ther-^ 
an In the world bad governments, bad laws, bad m*>^ 
His, and bad religions. The bare circumstance, — 
thanfore, of being engaoed in exposing the defects of 
Lt, tew, monis, and leligion, does not of 



I itself afford the slightest presumption that a writer is 
engaged in any thing blamable. If his attack is only 
I directed against that which is bad hi each, his efforts 
I may be j)roductive of good to any extent. This essen- 
tial distuictioo, however, the defender of abuses uni- 
formly takes care to keep out of sight ; and boldly 
: imputes to his antagonists an intentiou to subvert aU 
government f late, tnoraUs and religion. Propose any , 
I thing with a view to the improvement of the existing 
, uracticc, in relation to law, government, and religion, 
i DC will treat you with an oration upon the necessity 
and utility of law, government, and religion. Among 
I the several cloudy appellatives which have been com- 
' monly employed as cloaks for misgoveroment, there 
is none more conspicuous in this atmosphere of illusion 
than the word onler. As often as any measure is 
brought forward which has for its object to lessen the 
sacrifice made by the many to the few, tocial order is 
the phrase commonly opposed to its progress. 

* By a defalcation made from any part of the mass of 
factitious delay, vexation, and cxiiense, out of whk:h, and 
in proportion to which, lawyers' profit is made to flow— by 
any defalcation made from the mass of needless and worse 
than useless emolument to office, with or without service or 
inretence of service— by any addition endeavoured to be 
made to the quantity, or improvement in the quality of 
service rendered, or time bestowed in service rendered in 
return for such emolument— by every endeavour that has 
for its object the iiersuading tne iieople to olace their fate 
at the di»iK>sal of any other agents than those in whose 
hands breach of trust is certain, due fulfilment of it morally 
and iihysically impossible— soctoi order is said to be en- 
dangered, and threatened to be destroyed.,— (p. 384.) 

In the same way establiehmeni is a word in use to 
protect the bad parte of establishments, by charging 
those who wish to remove or alter them, with a wish 
to subvert all good establishments. 

Mischievous fallacies also circulate from the c(m- 
vertiblo use of what Mr. B. is pleased to call dyslogis- 
tic and eulogistic terms. Thus a vast concern is ez- 
{>rcssed for the liberty of the prese, and the utmost ab- 
lorrence for its lieentioueness : but then, by the licen- 
tiousness of the ])Tess is meant every disclosure by 
which any abuse is brought to light and exposed to 
shame — by the liberty of the preae is meant only pub- 
I lications from which no such inconvenience is to be 
» apprehended ; and the fallacy consists in employing 
the sham approbation of liberty as a mask for the real 
I opposition to all free discussion. To write a pamph- 
i let so ill that nobody will read it ; to animadvert in 
\ terms so weak and msipid upon great evils, that no 
disgust is excited at the vice, and no apprehension in 
I the evildoer, is a fair use of the liberty of the press^— 
; and, is not only pardoned by the friends of govern- 
ment, but draws from thrm the most fervent eulogium. 
The licentiousness of the press consists in doing the 
thing boldly and well, in striking terror into the guilty, 
and in rousing the attention of tlie public to Uie de- 
fence of tlieir highest interests. This is the licen- 
tiousness of the press held in the greatest horror by 
timid and corrupt men, and punished by semianimous 
semicadaverous judges, with a captivity of many 
years. In the same manner the dyslogistic and eulo- 
gistic fallacies are used in the case of reform. 

I < Between all abuses whatsoever, there exists that connec- 
I tion;— brtw«*en all pernons who see each of them, any one 
abuse in which an advantage results to himself, there exists. 
In point of interest, that dose and sufficiently understood 
connection, of which intimation has been given already. 
To no one abuse can correction be adminiatered without 
endangering the eiistence of every other. 

* If, then, with this inward determination not to suffer, 
so far as dei)ends upon hlm-^elf, the adoiition of any reform 
which he is able to prevent, it should seem to him necessary 
or advisable to put on for a cover, the profession or appear- 
ance of a desire to contribute to such refornn— in pumiance 

i of the devtoe or fallacy here in quef>tk>n, he will represent 
that which goes by the name of reform as distinguishable 

' into two mdn; one of them a fit subject for approbation, 
the other for disapprobation. That which he thus professes 
to have marked for approbation, he will accordingly, for 
the expression of such ai>probation, characterize by some 

I adjuna of the mlogisftc cast, such as moderate, for example, 
or temperate, or practical, or practicable. 

I <ToUM«tteoCUMM^KnBbjdli«MiaaDiX 
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«t the same time, ittadi tome MUvBct of the d^fi«<<e CM^ 
■uch M Tiolent, intemperate, eitraTafaiit, outrageoiw, theo- 
xetical, specttlatiTCt, and no forth. 

* Thus, then, in proAanun and to appearance, there are in 
hii conception of the matter two dirtinvt and oppoaite ipeciea 
of reform, to one of which his approbation, to the other hb dis- 
approbation if attached. But the meciea to which his appro- 
bation is attached is an <aytyspe c iea a species in wliich no 
individual is, or is intended to be, eootained. 

* The species to which his disapprobation is attached is, on 
the contrary, a crowded species, a receptacle in which the 
whole contents ofthe/ f i of the genus R^/!^rm are intended 
to included.— <pp. 377, S78.) 

Anti^ational Fa/tacte»— When lemson ia in oppoai- 
tlon to a man's interests, his study will natumily be 
to render the faculty itself, and whateTer issues from 
it, an object of hatred and contempt. The sarcasm 
and other fiirures of speech employed on the occasion 
are directed not merely against reason but against 
thought, as if there were something in the facility of 
thought that rendered the exercise of it incomjpatible 
with useful and successftil practice. Sometmies a 
plan, which would not suit the official person's inter- 
est. U without more ado pronounced a speculative one ; 
and, by this observation, all need of ratioifil and de- 
liberate discussion is considered to be superseded. 
The first effort of the comiptionist is to fix the epithet 
tpeadative upon any scheme which he thinks may 
<&erish the spirit of reform. The expression is hailed 
with the greatest delight by bad and feeble men, and 
repeated with the most unwearied energy ; and, to the 
word speculative, by way of reinforcement, are added, 
theoretkaly rttuwary, ehmeriealf romantUj Utopian. 

* Sometimes a distinction is taken, and thereupon a cnnces- 
don made. The plan is good m tAc«ry,*but it would be *ad m 
fraetiee i. e., its being good in theory does not hinder iu being 
Vad in practice. 

'Sometimes, as ifinconseauence of a Ihrther progreasmade 
ia the art of irrationality, the plan is pronounced to be too 
good to he praeticahU ; and iU being so good as it is, is thus 
represented as the very cause of iU being bad in practice. 

* In short, such is the perfection at which this art is at length 
arrived, that the very circumstance of a plan's being suscepti- 
ble of the appellation of a plow, has been gravely stated as a 
elreuntftance sufficient to warrant its being rejected, if not 



with hatred, at any rate with a sort of accompaniment, which 
te the million is commonly felt still more galling— with - 
taapt-'-KP-SSe.) 



There is a propensity to push theory too far ; but 
what is the just inference ? not that theoretical pro- 
positions (t.f., all propositions of any considerable 
comprehension or extent) should, from such their ex- 
tent, be considered to be false in toto^ but only that, 
in the particular case, inquiry should be made whe- 
ther, sppposing the propo«ition to be in the character 
of a rule generally true, an exception ou^ht to be 
taken out of it. It mignt almost be imagined that 
there was something wicked or unwise in the exercise 
of thought ; for every body feels a necessity for dis- 
claiming it. < I am not given to speculation ; I am 
no friend to theories.' Can a man disclaim theory, 
can he disclaim specuhition, without disclaiming 
thought ? 

The description of persons by whom this fallacy is 
chiefiy employed are those who, renrding a plan as 
adverse to their faiterests, and not finding it on the 
ground of general utility exDOScd to any predominant 
objection, have recourse to this objection in the char- 
acter of an instrument of contempt, in the view of pre- 
Tenting those from looking into it who might nave 
been otherwise disposed. It is by the fear of seeing 
it practised that they are drawn to speak of it as im- 
practicable. ' Upon the face of it (exclaims some fee- 
we or pensioned gentleman), it carries that air of 
plausibility, that if you were not upon your guard, 
might engage you to bestow more or less of attention 
upon it ; but were yon to Uke the trouble, yon would 
imd that (as it is with all these plans which pronuse 
•o much), practicability would at last be wanting to 
it. To save yourself from this trouble, the wteest 
eoorse you can take is to put the plan aside, and to 
think no more about the matter.' This is always ac- 
companied with a peculiar grin of triumph. 

The whole of these fallacies may be gathered toce- 
A^iD M little oxaUfm, wlikh wo will dfttominito Uie 



NooiUt Oraikm, 
* What would our ancesters say to this, airf Hov 
does this measure tally with their institutifoos ? How 
does it agree with their experience I Are we to ptf 
the wisdom of yesterday in competition with the m 
dom of centuries I (Hear, hear !) Is beardleas youth 
to show no respect for the decisions of mature agef — 
(Loud criet of hear! hear!) If this measure is right, 



would it have escaped the wisdom of those Saxon no- 
genitors to whom we are indebted for so many cfem 
best political institutions 7 Would the Danes hifi 
passed it over ? Would the Norman have rejected kf 
Would such a notable discovery have been reserred 
for these modem and degenerate Umea? Besidei, 
sir, if the measure itself is good, I ask the honoonbli 
gentlemen if this is the time for carrying it into eai- 
cution — whether, in fact, a more unfortimate period 
could have been selected than that which'he has cho- 
sen ? If this were an ordinary measure, I shoald not 
oppose it with so much vehemence ; hot, sir, it calls It 
question the vidsdom of an irrevocable law— a liv 
passed at the memorable period of the RevolatioB^ 
what right have we, sir, to break down this firm eot 
umn, on which the great men of that day stampt t 
character of eternity ? Are not all authorities agiuHt 
this measure, Pitt, Fox, Cicero, and the Attorney ml 
Solicitor General ? The proposition is new, sir ; it ii 
the first time it was ever heard in this honse. I in 
not prepared, sir — this house is not prepared, to ie> 
ceive it. The measure implies a distrust of his maj- 
esty's government ; their disapproval is sufficient to 
warrant opposition. Precaution onlj is reqnsite wbsie 
danger is apprehended. Here the high character of the 
hidividual m Question is a sufficient guarantee agalait 
any ground or alarm. Give not, then, your sanetioa 
to this measure ; for^ whatever be its character, if yoi 
do give your sanction to it, the same man by wmb 
ttiis IS proposed, will propose to you others to wliich it 
will be impossible to give your consent. I care verf 
little, sir, for the ostensiole measure; but what is 
there behmd ? What are the honourable gentleman's 
future schemes 7 If we pass this bill, what fresh een- 
cessions may he not require ? What fkrther defpada* 
tion is he planning for his countnr ? Talk of evil and 
inconvenience, sir ! look to other countries— flodf 
other aggregations and societies of men, and then see 
whether the laws of this country demand a remecN, 
or deserve a panegyric. Was the hononraMe gentle- 
man (let me aslr nim) always of this way of think- 
ing 7 Do I not remember when he was the advocate 
in this house of very opposite opinions ? I not oaiy 
quarrel with his present sentiments, sir, but I deckn 
very frankly I do not like the party with which be 
acts. If hu own motives were as pore as poasihie, 
they cannot but suffer contamination flrom those with 
whom he is politically associated. Thia measure nay 
be a boon to the constitution, but I will accept no ft- 
vour to the constitution from such hands. (Loud ertm 
of hear ! hear /) I profess myself, sir, an honest aid 
upright member of the British Parliament, and I an 
not afraid to profess myself an enemy to all changf, 
and all innovation. I am satisfied with things as they 
are ; and it will be my pride and pleasure to hand dovs 
this country to my children as I received it fh»m thoie 
who preceded me. The hononrable gentleman pie- 
tends to justify the severity with which he has at- 
tacked the noble lord who presides in the Court of 
Chancery. But I say such attacks are pregnant with 
mischief to government itself. Oppose ministers, yoa 
oppose government : disgrace ministers, you disgnce 
government : bring ministers into contempt, yon briif 
government into contempt ; and anarchy and civil vtr 
are the conseouences. Besides, sir. tne measure it 
nunecessary. Nobody complains of^ disorder in,lhit 
shape in wnich it is tne aim of your measure to pfo* 
pose a remedy to it. The business is one of the gicat- 
est importance ; there is need of the greatest cantlBt 
and circumspection. Do not let us be precipitate, rfr I 
it is impossible to foresee all consequences. WtJ 
thing should be mdual ; the example of a n< ' " 
ing nation shoald fill us with alarm ! The 



gentleman has taxed me with UliberalitT, sir. Idiiy 
the chargo. I hate iunovationi bat I loyo ' 
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«m in eaemj to the comiptioii of gorem- 
1 1 defend its mfluence. I dread refonn, Init 
t rmly when it is intemperate. I consider the 
r the press as the great palladium of the con- 
I but, at the same time, I hold the Ucentious- 
le press in the greatest abhorrence. Nobody 
ooscioos than I am of the spdendid abilities 
nioarable mover, bat I tell him at once, his 
I too good to be practicable. It savours of 
It looks well in theory, but it wont do in 

It will not do, I repeat, sir, in practice ; and 
iTocates of the measure will find, if, unfortu- 

should find its way through Parliamentw— 
The source of that corruption to which the 
le member alludes, is in the minds of the 
lo rank and eztensiye is that corruption, that 
al reform can have any effect in removmg it. 
f reforming others— instead of reforming the 

constitution, and every thing that is most 
, let each man reform hmiself ! let him look 
he will find there enough to do, without look- 
d, and aiming at what is out of his power. — 
MTM.) And now, sir, as it is frequently the 
1 this house to end with a quotaticm, and as 
sman who preceded me in the debate, hasan- 
me in my favorite quotation of the ** Strong 
he long pull,'' I shall end with the memorf- 
I of the assembled Barons^— jVo/timiit Uga 
utarV 

he whole, the fbUowiny srv the characters which 

■ common to all the MTersl argOBMnts here dittia- 

the name of (kllaciea : — 

taoover be the meaanre in hand, they are, with rela- 

(relevant 

are all of them anch, that the application of theae 
iffwrncnta affordR a presumption either of the weak- 
J abaence of relevant aryumenta on the aide on 
■re employed, 
ly good piirpoae they are all of them nnneceaaary. 

are all of tbem not only capable of being applied, 
r in the habit of being applied, and with advantage, 
ioaea,vis., to the obatruction and defect of all auch 
I have fiur their object the removal of the abusea or 
■ftctiena itill discernible in the frame and practice 

eans ^ their irrelevancy, they all of them consome 
)ly time, thereby obstructing the course and retard- 
greaaof allaecesaary and useful business, 
at irritative quality which, in virtue of their irrelo- 
h the innrobity or weakness of which it is indica- 
lOSBHss, all of them, in a degree more or lesa conai- 
t ia a more particular degree such of them as con- 
malities, they are productive of Ul-humour, which 
laaees has been productive of bloodshed, and is 
prodnctive, as above, of waste of time and bin- 

« part of those who, whether in spoken or written 
fhre utterance to them, they are inidicative either of 
ir intellectual weakness, or of a contempt for the 
iafs of those on whose minds they are destiaed to 

M part of thoae on whom they operate, they an 
if intellectual weakacM; and on the part of thoee 
'bom they are pretended to operate, tney are indi- 
iprobity, vis., in the shape of insincerity, 
■etical conclusion is, tnat in proportion as the 
, and thence the utterance, of them can be prevent- 
efstanding of the public will be strengthened, the 
M pnbHc will be^rified, and the practice of go- 
■proved.*— (pp. 3S9, 96a) 



CRTON. (EDiinuROH Review, 1836.) 

t ta S«mth America, the N»rth^Weet of the United 
arf the AntiUee, in the yemre 1813, Ifflfi. 1890, mnd 
fih Original Inetruetione /^ the Preeervtion ef 
c, Ar Oabinete of Natnrol HietorjL By Charles 
i, Eaq. London, If awman. 4lo. ISiSw 

aTEETOv is a Roman Catholic gentleman of 
ii of good fortune, who, instead of passing 
; balls and assemblies, has preferrea living 
IBS End monkeys in the forests of Guiana, 
n in early life to have been seized with an 
mble aversion to Piccadilly, and to that train 
olo06al qnestions and answers, whlsh forms 
' I onmlile fiigUshccMiTeintloo, From 



a dislike to the regolar form of a jomnal, he ihrow* 
his travels into detached pieces, which he, rather at; 
fectedly, calls Wanderings— and of which we shall 
proceed to five some account. 

His first Wandering was in the year 1812, thronsh 
the wilds of Demerara and Essequioo, a part of eC-d^ 
vomU Dutch Guiana, in South America. The son ex- 
hausted him by day, the musquitoes bit him by ni^t ; 
but on went Mr. Charles Waterton ! 

The first thing which strikes us in this extraordina- 
ry chronicle, is the genuine zeal and inexhaustible de> 
light with which all the barbarous countries he visita 
are described. He seems to love the forests, the ti- 
gers, and the apes ;— to be rejoiced that he is the only 
man there ; that he has left his species far away ; 
and is at last in the midst of his blessed baboons f 
He writes with a considerable degree of force and 
viffour ; and contrives to inAise into his reader that 
admiration of the great works, and undisturbed scenes 
of nature, which animates his style, and has inflwiio- 
ed his life and practice. There is something, too, to be 
highly respected and praised in the conduct of a coun- 
try gentleman, who. mstead of exhausting life in the 
chase^ has dedicated a considerable portion of it to the 
jnirsmt of knowledge. There are so many tempta- 
tions to complete id^ess in the life of a country gen- 
tleman, so many examples of it, and so much loss to 
the community from it, that every exception ttom the 
practice is deserving of great piaise. Some country 
gentlemen must remain to do the business of then 
counties ; but, in general, there are many more than 
are wanted ; and, generally speaking also, they are a 
class who should be stimulated to greater exertions. 
Sir Joseph Banks, a squire of large fortune in Lincoln- 
shire, might have given u]> his existence to double- 
barrelled jnms and persecutions of poachers— and all 
the benefits derived from his wealth, industnr. and 
personal exertion in the cause of science, would nave 
Deen lost to the community. 

Mr. Waterton complains, that the trees of Gdam 
are not more than six yards in circumference — a mag- 
nitude in trees which is not easy for a Scotch imagi- 
nation to reach. Amoov these, pre-eminent in height 
rises the mora— upon whose top branches, when na^ 
ked by age, or dried by accident, is perched the ton- 
can, too High for the gun ot the fowler ;— around this 
are the green heart, famous for hardness; the tough 
hackea ; the ducakibali, surpassing mahogony ; the 
ebony and letter-wood, exceeding the most beautiftd 
woods of the Old World ; the locust-tree. yieldfaig co- 
pal ; and the hayawa and olou trees, Aimishing sweet- 
smelling reshi. Upon the top of the mora grows the 
fig-tree. The bush-rope loins tree and tree, so as to 
render the forest impervious, as, descending from on 
high, it takes root as soon as its extremity touches 
the ground, and appears like shrouds and stajTS sup- 
porting the mainmast of a line-of-battle-ship. 

Demerara yields to no country in the world hi he? 
birds. The mud is flaming with the scarlet curlew. 
At sunset, the pelicans return ftom the sea to the cou- 
rada trees. Among the flowers are the humming- 
birds. The columbine, gallinaceous, and passerine 
tribes people the fruit-trees. At the close of day, the 
vampires, or winged bats, suck the blood of the trav- 
eller, and cool hun by the flap of their whigs. No? 
has nature forrotten to amuse herself here in the com- 
position of snakes :-— the camoudi has been killed flrom 
thirty to forty feet long ; he does not act by venom, 
but by size and convolution. The Spaniards affirm 
that he grows to the Itogth of eighty feet, and that he 
will swallow a bull ; but Spaniards love the supcda- 
live. ThereisairAtptfWiilECofabeautiAilgreen. The 
labarri snake of a dirty brown, who kills you in a few 
minutes. Every lovely colour under heaven is lavish- 
ed upon the counachouchi, the most venomous of rep- 
tiles, and known by the name of the hu»K^ma$Ur, 
Man and beast, says Mr. Waterton, fly before him, and 
allow him to pursue an undisputed path. 

We consider the following description of the rari- 
ous sounds in these wild regions as very striking, and 
done with very considerable powers of style. 

« He whose «y« CMk 4ialM«s!irii ^Sw^-t^^-M^^-^w^ 
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la Um woodi, will be dellg htod ia ptMiaf ap the rhrwr Deme- 
r«ra. Every now and then, tlie moain or tinainou nuda forth 
ono lonf and plaintive whiatia ftt»in tha depths of the forest, 
and then stops; whilst tlio yel^in^ of the toucan, and the 
•hrill voice of the bird called pi-pi-yo, is heard during tlic 
Interval. The cainpauero never (kils to attract the attentiou 
of the passenirer : at a distance of nearly three miles you may 
hear this Know-white bird tollina every four or five minutes, 
like the distant convent bell. From six to nine in tlie inorn- 
iujr, the forestK re>ound with the miujried cries and strains of 
the leathered race ; aAer this they arudually die away. From 
eleven to three all nature is hushed as in a midnight silence, 
and scarce a note is heard saving that of the campanero and 
the pi-pi-yo ; it is then that, oppressed by the solar heat, the 
Urds retire to the thickest shade, and wait for the reAvshing 
eool of evening. 

* At sundown, the vampires, bats, and goatsockera dart from 
their lonely retreat, and skim along tlie trees on the river's 
bank. The different kinds of (Vogs almost stua the ear with 
their hoarse and hollow-sounding croaking, while the owls 



and goauuckers lament and mourn all night long. 
* About two hours before daybreak vou will he 
iMonkey moaning as though in deep distress { the houtou. 



solitary bird, and only found in tlio thickest recesses of the 
forest, distinctly articulates ** houtou, houtou,*' in a low and 
plaintive tone, an hour before sunriMS ; the maam whittles 
about the same hour; the hannaquoi, pataea, and niuruudi 
announce his ueur approach to the eaateru horizon, and the 
parroU and paroqueu confirm his arrival there.'— <pp. 13—15.) 

Out good Quixote of Demerara is a little too fond of 
apostrophizing :—< TraTeller ! dost thou think? 
KoidcT ! dost thou imagine !' Mr. Waterton should 
remember, that the whole merit of these violent devl- 
atioDs from common style depends upon their rarity, 
and that nothing does, for ten |»ges together, but the 
indicative mood. This fault gives an air or aflecta- 
tion to the writing of Mr. Waterton, which we believe 
to be foreign from his character and nature. We do 
not wish to deprive him of these indulgences altogeth- 
er ; but merely to put him upon an allowance, and 
upon such an allowance as will give to these figures of 
•peech the advantage of surprise and relief. 

This gentleman's delight and exultation always ap- 
pear to increase as he loses sight of European inven- 
tions, and comes to something purely Indian, Speak- 
ing of an Indian tribe, he says, — 

( They bad only one gun, and it appeared rusty and nc- 
lected ; but their iK>i<foncd wca]>onif were in nne order, 
-lieir blow-pii)e« hung from tlie roof of the hut, carcfuUy 
suqiended by a xUk gra>t« conl ; and on taking a nearer view 
of them, no dust Deemed to have collected tlierc, nor had 
the s|iider spun the smallert web on them ; which allowed 
that they were in constant utfc. Thequlvcn wcrcdOiicby 
them, with the jaw-bone of the fl**h piral ticil by a string to 
their brim, and a unsU wkkcr.ba^ket of wild cotton, wlik:h 
hung down to the centre; tliey were nearly full of itoisoneil 
arrows. It wa« witli difliculty tlie« Indian<» could be i>er- 
suaded to {lart with any of tnc Wourali {lol^n, tliouKh a 
good iirice was ottered for it! they gave u>i to under<tand 
uat It was iwwder and i>lu>t to them, and very diaoUt to be 
procured.'— (pi>. 34, 35.) 



I a small silk grata cord. TheanowislhiiiiiiliietotM 
inches long ; it is made out of the leaf of a palm-tnt, 
and pointed as sharp as a needle : about an uich of tha 
pointed end is poisoned : the other end is burnt to 
make it still harder ; and wild cotton is pnt around it 
I for an inch and a half. The quiver holds from 600 to 
(JOO arrows, is from 13 to 14 hiches long, and in shapt 
i like a dice-box. With a quiver of these poisoned a^ 
rows over his shoulder, and his blow-pipe m liis luusd, 
the Indian stalks into tJie forest in quest of Ills featl^ 
ered game, 

•These generally sit high up hi the tail and tufted tne% 
but still are not out of the Indian's reach ; for hb blow-pip& 
at its greateH elevation, will send an arrow thne handren 
, feet Silent as mklnight he steals under them, and so ca»> 
I tiously does he tread the ground, that the fallen leaves rus- 
tle not beneath his feet His ears are oiien to the least 
sound, while bis eye, keen as that of the lynx, is employed 
in finding out the game in the thicke<t shade. Ullen he 
imitates Uieir cry, and decoys them fh)m tree to tree, tHl 
they are within range of hii tube. Then taking a poiMMied 
arrow from his quiver, he imts it In the blow-pliie, and col- 
lects his breath for the fatal puflT. 

* Ab«)ut two feet from the end through which he blaw% 
there are fantenetl two teeth of the acouri, and theie wrve 
him for a sight. Silent and swift the arrow flics, and scl 
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A wicker-basket of wild cotton, full of poisoned ar- 
rows, for shoolinff fish ! This is Indian with a ven- 
geance. We fairly ndmit that, in the conicinplatioii 
of »uch utensils, every trait of civilized life is com* 
pletely and eflectually banished. 

One of the strange and fanciful objects of Mr. Ws- 
tertou's journey was, to obtain a better knowledge of 
the composition and imture of the Wourali )M>i»on, the 
ingredient with which the Indians poiMU their arrows. 
In the wildsof Kssequibo, far away tnun any l£iiro- 
peau settlements, there is a tribe ot Indians known by 
the name of MaeovakL The Wourali poiMHi is whua 
by all the South American savages, betwixt the Am- 
azon and the Oroonoquc ; but the Macousbl luilians 
manufacture it with the greatest skill, and of the 
neatest strength. A vine grows In the forest called 
wourali ; and from this vine, toffcthcr with a good 
deal of nonsense and obsiirdity, the |>oison is pre|iar- 
ed. When a native of Macoushia soes in quest of 
feathered game, he teldom carries Els bow and ar- 
tows. It Is the blow-pipe he then uses. The reed 
grows to an amazing length, as the part the Indians 
use Is from 10 to 1 1 ftet long, and no tapering can be 
jierceived, one end being as thizk as another ; nor is 
there the tlighieBt Mppemnan of a kiiot or joint. The 
md which h mppUed to Uw mouth ii lied looBd vtak 



dom fallsto pierce the object at which it is sent 
the wounded bird remains in the same tree where it vai 
shot, but in three minuteD falls down at the Indian's feet 
Should he Uke wing, his flight is of short duration, and the 
Indian, following in the direction he has gone, is sure to find 
him dead. 

* It U natural to imagine that, when a slight wound only 
i* inflicted, the game will make ito escaiie. Far otherwise ; 
the Wourali iiotoon instantaneouriy mixes with blood or 
water, so that if you wet yoar finger, and dash M along llw 
poisoned arrow in the qnickest mannet possible, yoa tn 
sure to carry off some of the jiolson. 

* Though tliree minutes generally dapae before tlie ooa- 
vul^iona come on in the wounded bhu, still a stupor evi- 
dcnUy tako« place sooner, and this stuimr manifests Uselfl^ 
an apparent unwillingneM in the bird to moTe. This was 
Tcry visible in a dying fowl.*— (pp. 60— fti.) 

The flesh of the game is not in the slightest degrct 
injured by the poison ; nor does it appear to be G0^ 
nipted sooner than tlmt killed by the gim or loufe. 
For the larger animals, an arrow with a poisoned spike 
is used. 

* Thus armed with deadly poison, and hungry as the ki^ 
ana, he ranges through the fbrost in quest of the wiki bcasto' 
track. No bound can act a surer i>art Without clothes Is 
fetter him, or shoes to bind hH feet, he observes the foot 
stqn of the game, where an Euro|iean eye could not dis- 
cern the smallest vestige. He iiursues it through all in 
turns and windings, with astonishing i i e is evc ia nce, and sac- 
ceM generally crowns his eftbrts. The animal, after receiv- 
ing the iioi»onod arrow, seldom retreats two hundred paesi 
before it i\xo\^ 

* Id itaxking over land ttam Essaquibo Co the DeaMrara, we 
fell iu with a drove of wild hogs. Though eaeaaibercd Whh 
Itaggage, and fhligiied with a hard dayt walk, an ladiaa gsl 
his bow ready, aiul let fly a poisoned arrow at one of tbna. 
It entered the ehook-liono, and broke right off! The wild beg 
was found quite dead about one handred and aeveatjr paesi 
from the plnce where he had been shot. Ha aibrdd as as 
excellent and wholosooie supper.'— (p. 6S.) 

Bebig a Wourali poison fancier, Mr. Waterton has 
recorded several instances of the power of his fkvoor- 
ite drug. A sloth poisoned by it went gently to sleep, 
and died ! a larse ox, weighing one thousand pmmcb, 
was bhot with three arrows ; the poison took effect la 
four minutes, and in twenty-five minutes he was dead. 
The death seems to be very gentle ; and resembles 
more a quiet a|>oplexy, brought on by hearing a long 
story, than any other kind of death. If an Indiaa 
hap))ens to be wounded with one of these arrows, be 
considers It as certain death. We have reason to coa- 
natulatc ourselves, that our method of terminating 
dis|Hites is by sword and pistol, and not by these 
medicated pins ; which, we presume, will become ihi 
weaimiis of gentlemen in the new republics of Sonth 
America. 

The §eeond journey of Mr. Waterton, in the yetf 
ISItf, was to Pemambuco, in the southern hamlspCcflli 
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th««ce to hare ntuned townrds the »oiiroe of tLc I mons with their ignorance and follyi and impeding the 
Esftequibo, in order to examine tho Crystal Moiin I :ilu8, buMUCbk of the country? There it no end of such 
and to look once more for La ice Pariiha, or the Wtiite I qui*&tious. So we will not enter into the metaphysics 
Scft I but on arriving at Cavonno, he found that to : of the toucan. The houtou ranks high in beauty ; hit 
beat up the Amazon would bv loni; and IimUous ; he:^\liolc ho«iy is srcen, his wings and tail blue; his 
left i^yenne, therefore, in an AniericauNhipforPara- cro^^ii is oi black and blue ; he makes no nest, but 
maribo, went through the interior to Cor)-iitin, ^topp«>d : rears his young in the sand. 

a few c!ays at New Amsterdam, and proceeded tol .»,. • • « . .,....,. u _ 

Demerara car^Kinr, in wse, i« Iarp«r than the »torhnf ; he courts 

I tlir MM-ii t>- urman, but diMlaiOM to live by hia labuun. Wheo 

•L«aT« behind jon* (he wij-» to the travHIor) >-oiir hirli-"i*a- = »»•»"■'• t«ll" (**r ■upport, he n>|Hiin to the neighbouring foreit, 
-1 ilivhea, >-4Mir wines and your drlii uriri.; rarrv inMliiiir ="»* *'"'''*' I«»rinlieii of the Hore of fruits and M-ed*, which the 
* - ' ' i huii |:ru«iui «>d in abuudiuice fur her u^rial trilM'iu When his 

'ie returns to man, pnyN the little tribute which 
r his protfxlion : he t'akci« hia station on a tree 
sihI »rch kmp.holea on rai-h j^ide, Hill l.i- oi cr-af htviIi-: in a : *^^*^*' •'» '•»' hou«; ami tiwre, for hours together, p«iurs fi>rth 
fcw Bunulc* ytm can sospeud it l>ctnixt iwu ln^^^ in tlif oIihiik ■ " '""co>Mi»n of iinituti«c notes, liis o»n soii^ is suoet, bat 
•f m wwtC Tnder thi^s in your h.imino. k. you niuv i\vty ifip ' ^ •'■■-* ''''"'^•- If •toucan lie yelpinir in the neiKhlwurhood, ha 
pekjsf shower, ami *lerp hee.l|^^,.of tlir di-ws of nit'l't. A liai, i •""*"• »'» "»'• iwitatr. hiin. Then lie will aiuuse hi» urotector 
• ahirl,uid H liyht pair oftrow^er^ will lN>Hllthf ruiim-iit vdu ^"" '•'* "'*"* of the different HH-ii«s of woodiN-cker; and 
isqsire. Custom will MN>n tvtuh \ou to tnnd n»;iillv ui.d h.'irtr- 1 * •'•'" »''" »'1»<*<-P bleat, he will ditUnclly uiiswer llieni. Theo 
iMil OB the little iuenualitim oi'tlle frniinid, and •.lio'w wm how | """•■ hi* own soug airnin, or if a nuppy chi){ or a puinea fowl 

lop^ oot uanouuded, auiid the unuitiing bnam.' (itp. 11*2, i "•'•'Tiipt him, he takes them off udiniraldy. :iiid liy his diflbrent 

llX) j t'''-tiir*i> diirinj^ the time, you mould loim tude that he ei^joys 

till- >) lift. 

Enakes are Cf^rtainly an nnnoyanco : Imt thcFnakp,] ''i'l>«' r;u<»ii|ue is irreirariour, and imitnirs any M>und he 



bm what ie necewary for your own roiiilort, uud ilirilij.Tt iii ' '"" produiod in i 
view, sad depend upon the skill of an IikIimu, or vi>ur own, (m : i^'pu^l •' "^''n he i 
Morgmme. A sheet alMini t»i-hf> ffri iouf. ten m iiti-. p.-uiiie<l. . '" ''^>''" >■>■" >or hi 



though highospiritrd,1s not quarn-Isoiiii' ; he coiibidprs 
Us iangs to be given for dofenro, and not for annoy- 
tare, aful never inflicts a wound hni to di-fejul exis- 
trnce. If yon tread ujion him, he puts you to drath 
fbrTour cmmsiness, merely becan>e he docs not un> 
dentand what your chimsino»s means ; and certniiii y 
a make, who fet'ls fourteen or Att«'en stone stamjiins: 




hrar» Willi sui-h exaciucM, that hei;ooi> by no other i 

tliut of luovkiug-bird suiunf st the colonists.' — (]ip. lin, 1*^.) 

There is no end to the extraordinary noises of the 
fon-st of Cayenne. The woodpecker, in striking 
a^iinsl the tree with his bill, maiips a sound so loud, 
that .Mr. Watorton says it reminds you more of a 
wfiod-rutlcrthan a bird. While lyinij; in your liam- 

' , you hear the goatsucker lamenting like one in 

diMresh — a stninger wotild take it for u Weir 
ThurtcU. 



can waTi that American soldiers would run away I 'SupimN* yourself in hop^leM sormw, beirin with aloud 

iko' j not!'. Olid proiKNiiK'e **hu, iin, ha, hu, hn, ha, ha,"* each note 

The description of the binis is very animatwl and ! i"*"^' *'" "»'* '»*« '" •^""^"y bruni, pnuHnra moment or two 

iBie the campanero may be heani, whoftp size is that '' » " * ' 

of a jay 7 Perhaps 3(iO yards. Poor innrx-int. iimo- 1 One species of the goatsucker cries, ^ Who ara yoii T 
not reeder .' imconscious of what nature has doiie in - wlio are you 7' Another exclaims, Work away, work 
the forests* of Cayenne, and measuring the fon-e of away.' A third, * Willy come i;o, W ill v come go.' 
tnpical intonation by the soinids of a Scotch duck ! I A fourth, < Wliip ])oor Will, whip noor \Vill.' It it 
The carapanem may be heard three miles! — this : very flattering to us tliat they shoulu all i>peak Eng' 
tingle little bird being more ])owertnl than the l>elfry ■ /'«A .' — though we cannot much commend the elegance 
of acathedral, ringing for a new dean— just appointi d ' of their seli^t-lions. The Indians never destroy these 



■account of shabby politics, small uuderstanduig, and 
food family ! 

*Th« iilb species ia the celebrateil campanero of ttie Span- 
ilHs, called dnra liy the IndiHnJ^aud Iwll-Inrd by t'ii> I*.iiKli>h. 
Ha n abost the sisu of tlie jiiy. Ills pliini.ir** i* * hite »> miow. 
Ob his fiirehend rises n spiral tube almut tlirrr inrhro lone. It 
b jrt bUrk, dotted all ovur with small white f*'utlin>. It hus 
i eoamanicalioB with the palate, and uhen filled with nir, 
hrfcfl Ukeasyira; when empty, it Imvouh's iNiidiiloufi. Hi» 
sair ii io«d and clear, like the sound of a Itt-ll, himI inuy bo 
hunl at Che distance of ihrrn niilfK In ih- niiil»t of thi>>e 
tUfBsJve wilds, irmerally on tlie dri>*d top of.-iii ap ■! nioni, 
almost out uf gun reach, yiiu nill jiee the ciiiipaiipn*. NommhuI 
or«Mif from any uf the win^rod iiihnlitt:iiii« ni' tli" fiin>i>t. n<it 
nss the clearly pronoiiur<Hl • Whip-|KMir-Will," from the 
faisscher, caoaca such Shtonishweut us the toll i»f the cam- 



'Wiih maajr of the feathered race he piys the common 
Ihbaie of a maminy and an eveninir sonr : and pwu « hi-ii the 
■mdiaB asn has shut in silence the moutlis of uliuo^t thi> whide 
if MMsaled nature, the campanero »till cheers the forest. 
Toshear hia Inll, and then a pamte for a minute, tlipu uiiolher 
Ml, aad then a pause, a|ptin, and then a toll, and a^aiu a loll, 
mi ^mm a pMiae.'— (pp. 117, 116.) 

It m impossible to contradict a gentleman who has 
bacBin the forests of Cayenne; but we are dstfrniined, 
Maooa asm campanero is brought to Kiigland, to make 
hia toll in a public place, and have tlie tlistance inva- 
L The toucan has an enonnoits bill, makes a 
i like a puppy dog, and lays his ecijs in hollow 
H ow astonishing are the freaks and fancies of 

i I To what purpose, we sav, is a bird placed in 

the woods of Cayenne, with a bilf a yard long, makjng 
• Bobe like a |wppy dot?, and laying eggs in hollow 
met I The toucans, to be sure, niight retort, to what 
I were fcntleniea in Hond street created 7 To 
M were certain foolish prating members of 
•iMted ^pcsteiiiig the House of Corn- 



birds, believing them to be the servants of Junibo, the 
African devil. 

Crcat travellers are very fond of triumphing orer 
civilized life ; an<l Mr. waterton dcK's not omit the 
op|N>rtunity of remarking, tliat nolxMly ever stopt him 
in the foreMv ot Cayenne to ask him lor his licenaie,or 
to iuipiirc if he had an hundred a year, or to take away 
his gun, or to dispute the limits of a manor, or to 
threaten him with a tropical justice of the peace. We 
ho]ie, however, that in this point ue are on the eve of 
iniprttvi'iiient. Mr. Peel, who is a man of high char- 
acter aud princi)'les. may dei^eiid u}ion it that the 
time is come tor his interterencc, and that it will bo a 
Io>s of reputation to him not to interfere. If any one 
else can and will carry an alteration through Parlia- 
meut, there is no occasion that the hand of go\ em- 
inent should ap|iear ; but tome hand mujrf b}>i>ear. 
The common pt'ople are becoming ferocious, aiitl the 
perdricido crim'mals are more numerous than the vio- 
lators of all the bnuches of the Decalogue. 



*The kinc of the vultures is Terv handMime, and s«^ms to be 
till- CHI l> liird which rlnims rejral ^honour* from ilie surtound- 
inr trilif>. it is a iHct l>eyond all dispute, thnt «ben the scent 
of currion has druwn tofether humlreils of the rommon «mI- 
turess they all retire ftt^m the carcass a« mmui as the kinff of the 
% nil tires inaki*^ his appearance. \% hen his majesty has satia- 
lird the rra« inirs oi his royal stomach with the choicest bita 
from the most stinkinfr and corrupted parts, he jteneraJly relirea 
to a n**if hUturinir tree, and then the commoa « ultures reinrs ia 
c rowds to polihle down his leavinim Tho Indiana, aa well as 
the whites, have uliacrTed this ; for when one of then, who hai« 
loarneii a little Kii|rlish, sees the kinf, and wishes you to have a 
proiier notion 6f the bird, he says, ** There is the goTBnor of 
the I'arrion crowa.** 

* Now, the Indians ham never heard of a per«oaa|rn in PesM- 
rarn higher than that of iro^ernor i and the cokMiafs, throncli 
a i-omuon nistske, call the vultares esrrioB crowa. Heac* us 
ladian, ia offdtrto sBprsis the doaiaioa efiUs bird ewer tke 
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eommoBTmltaratf tells yoa he it the gov v mar of the earrkm 
erowt. The Spuiiarde hare aUo obeerred it, for, throof h ell 
the Speniih Main, he ie celUxi Eey de Zemuroe, kiug of the 
vultures.'— (p. 146.) 

This, we think, explains satisfactorily the origin of 
kingly goTemmcnt. A^ men have * learnt from the 
dog the physic of the field,' they may prohahly have 
leemt from the vulture those hi^ lessons of policy 
upon which, in Europe, we suppose the whole happi- 
ness of society, and the Tery existence of the human 
race, to depeua. 

Just hefore his third journey, Mr. Waterton takes 
leave of Sir Joseph Banks, and speaks of him with 
1 affectionate regret. * I saw,' (says Mr. W.) * with 
sorrow, that death was goinff to roo us of him. We 
talked of stuffing Quadrupeds; I agreed that the lips 
and nose ought to be cut off. and stuffed with wax.' 
This is the way great naturabsts take an eternal fare- 
well of each other ! Upon stuffing animals, however, 
we have a word to say. Mr. Waterton has placed at 
the head of his book the picture of what he is pleased 
to consider a nondescript species of monkey. In this 
exhibition our author is surely abusing his stuffing 
talents, and laughing at the public. It is clearly the 
head of a master in chancery— whom we have often 
seen backing in the House of Commons after he has 
delivered his message. It is foolish thus to trifle with 
science and natural nistory. Mr. Waterton gives an 
interesting account of the sloth, an animal of which 
he appears to be fond, and whose habits he has studied 
with peculiar attention. 

*Soiiie yean ago I kept a doth in my room for several 
BBontbs. I often took him out of the house and placed him 
upon the fround, in order to have an opportunity of obeerving 
his motions. If the ground were rough, lie would pull himself 
forwards, by means of his lore legs, at a pretty good pace ; aad 
he invariably shaped his course towards the nearest tree. But 
iff put him upon a smooth and well-trodden part of the road, 
be appeared to be in trouble and distren: his favourite abode 
WBs the topmost part of it, he would hang there for hours to- 

Either, and often, with a low and inward cry, would seem to 
vite me to take notice of him.*— (p. 164.) 

The sloth, in its wild state, spends its life in trees, 
and never leaves them but flrom force or accident. 
The eagle to the sky, the mole to the ground, the 
sloth to the tree ; but what is most extraordinary, he 
lives not upon the branches, but under them. He 
moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, 
and passes his life in suspense— like a young clergy- 
man distantly related to a bishop. Strings of ants 
may be observed, says our good traveller, a mile long, 
eacn carrying in its mouth a green leaf the size of a 
sixpence f he does not say whether this is a loyal pro- 
cession, like Oak-apple Day, or for what purpose these 
leaves are carried ; out it appears, while they are car- 
rying the leaves, that three sorts of ant-bears are busy 
in eating them. The habits of the largest of these 
three animals are curious, and to us new. We recom- 
mend the account to the attention of the reader. 

* He is chiefly found in the inmost recesses of the forest, and 
seems partial to the tow and swampy parti near creeks, where 
the Troely tree grows. There ho goes up and dovm in quest 
of ants, of which there Is never the least scarcity ; so that he 
soon obtains a sufllcient supply of food, with rery little trouble. 
He cannot travel fkst; man is superior to him in speed. With- 
out swiftness to enable him to escape flnm his enemies, with- 
mt teeth, the possesaioa of which would assist him hi self-de- 
foace, and without the power of burrowing in the ground, by 
which he might conceal himself from Us pursuers, be still is 
eapable of ranginv through these wihis in perfect safety) nor 
does he fear the fetal pressure of the serpent's fold, or the 
teeth of the fendshed Jaguar. Nature has formed his fore legs 
wonderfully thick, and strong, and muscular, and armed ms 
feet with three tremendous sharp and crooked claws. When- 
ever he seises an animal with theee formidable weapons, he 
hugs it dose to his body and keeps it there till it dies through 
pressure, or throurh want of food. Nor does the ant-bear, la 
the mean time, su£br much from loss of aliment, as it is a weD- 
known fact, that he can go loncer without food than perhape 
any other animal, except the land tortoise. His skin is of a 
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of approaching him tQI he bs qails daad.^ CPP^^. 



texture that perfectly resUts the bite of a dog{ his hii 
paru are protected by thick and shaggy hair, while his 
aiensA taL* is large enough to cover his whole body. 



hinder 
im- 



*The Indians haire a great dread of comhig hi contact with 
Oe aat-bearf ttad MfUr dtmbUag Urn ia the'chaae, never 



The Vamphrc measures sbout S6 incfaes firom wine 
to whig. There are two species, large and small. 
The large suck men, and the smaller Urds. Mr. W. 
saw some fowls which had been socked the night be* 
fore, and they were scarcely able to walk. 

*Some years ago I went to the river PaaaMrsa with s 
Scotch gentleman, by name Tarbet. We hung oar h e iwn o cfc i 
iu the thatched loft of a planter's house. Next morning I heeid 
this gentleman muttering in his hammock, and now and thaa 
letting fell an imprecation or two, just about the time he ought 
to have been saying his looming preyeia. ** What is die msS- 
ter, sir 1" said t softlv ; *« is any thfaig amiss r*->* Whafk the 
matter?" answered he, surlily; **why, the Tampires ' 
been sucking me to death.** As soon as there was light ea 



I went to his hammock, and saw it much staiBod with bleed. 
** There," said he, thrusting his foot out of the hammock, ** sse 
how these infernal imps have been drawing lay lifels Uood.* 
On examining his fool, I found the vampire had tapped Ms 
great toe : there was a wound somewhat less than that BBsde 
by a leech : the blood was still oosing from it t I coi^jecturei 
he might have lost fVom ten to tweWe ounces of blood. WhOrt 
examining it, I think I put him into a worse kossoar by re- 
marking, that an European sur|e<m would not have been ss 
Sinerous as to have blooded him without «««"^i»f a charga 
e looked up in my face, but did not say a wora: 1 saw hs 
WBS of opinion that 1 had better have spared this pioee «f iM- 
thned levity.'— (pp. 176, 1T7.) 

The story which follows this accoont is Tiilgar, 
nuworth of Mr. Waterton, and should have beca 
ommittcd. 

Every animal has its enemies. The land Unteise 
has two enemies, men, and the boa^constrictor. Ite 
natural defence of the tortoise is to draw him— if up 
in his shell, and to remain quiet. In this state, the 
tiger, however famished, can do nothing with him. for 
the shell is too strong for the stroke of his paw. BlaB| 
however, takes him home and roasts him— and the 
boa-constrictor swallows him whole, shell and all, and 
consumes him slowly in the interior, as the Ooort oc 
Chancery does a'great estate. 

The danger seems to be much less with snakes and 
wild beasts, if you conduct yourself like a ventleniaa, 
and are not aoruptly intrusive. If yon wul oaas en 
ffently, you may walk unhurt within a yara of the 
Labairi snake, who would put you to dteath if yon 
rushed upon him. The taguan knocks you down with 
a blow of his paw, if suddenly interrupted, but wiU 
run away, if you will give him time to do so^ In short, 
most a n i m als look upon man as a very ugly costomer ; 
and, unless sorely pressed for food, or for fear of their 
own safety, are not fond of attacking him. Mr. Wa* 
terton, though much given to sentiment, made a La- 
bairi snake bite itself, but no bad consequences ensiMd 
—nor would any bad consequences ensue, if a cout- 
martial were to order a sinful soldier to give himself 
a thousand lashes. It is barely poariUe that tbt 
snake had some faint idea whom and what he was 
biting. 

InsecU are the curse of tropical climates. The bus 
rouge lays the foundation of a tremendous nicer. It 
a moment ]pu are covered with ticks. Chigoes hoj 
themselves hi your flesh, and hatch a colony of young 
chigoes in a few hours. They will not live together, 
but every chigoe sets up a semirate ulcer, and has hit 
own private portion of pus. Flies get entry into your 
mouth, hito your eyes, into your nose ; you eat flkt, 
drink flies, and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches, 
and snakes, jget into the t>ed ; ants eat up the hookMi 
scorpions stmg you on the foot. Every thing bites, 
stmgs, or'bruises ; every second of your existence yos 
are wounded by some piece of animal life that nobody 
has ever seen before, except Swammerdam and Me> 
riam. An insect witn eleven legs is swimming in year 
teacup, a nondescript with nine wings is strogg ling ia 
the small beer, or a caterpillar with severuidosM 
ejres in his belly is hastening over the bread and bn^ 
ter ! All nature is alive, and seems to be gatlieilng 
all her entomological hosts to eat you up, as you an 
standing, out of your coat, waistcoat, and breechtf> 
Such are the tropics. All this reconciles us to «tf 
dews, fogs, vapours, and drizzle— to our apotlwculM 
mshhig about with gargles and tinctnrea— lo onr di 
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Biitlihy eiMittltQtiMial congfasi tore throats, and swell- 
ed fiicet. 

We come now to the coanterpait of St. George and 
the Dragon. Every one knows that the large snake of 
tropical climates throws himself upon his prey, twists 
the folds of his body round the victim , presses him to 
death| and then eau him. Mr. Waterton wanted a 
luf;e snake for the sake of his skin ; and it occurred 
to aim, that the success of this sort of combat depend- 
ed upon who began first, and that if he could contrive 
to flmff himself upon the wake, he was just as likely 
to send the snake to the British Museum, as the snake, 
if allowed the advantage of prior occupation, was to 
eat him up. The opportunities which Yorkshire 
squires have of combt.tmg with the boa-constrictor 
are so few, that Mr. Waterton must be allowed to tell 
his own atory in his own manner. 

* We went afewly on ia rilence, without moving oar nmu or 
iMsds, in order to prevent all alarm aa much a« posiible, leet 
the anake ahould gude off, or attack ua in ■elf-defence. I car- 
ried the lance perpendicularly before me, with the point about 
a foot fWMB the ground. The snake had not moved ; and on 
gettinf sp to him, I atruck him with the lance on the near 
fide, juat behind the neck, and pinned him to the ground. That 
noment tiie ut^ro next to me leixed the lance and held it Arm 
in ita place, while I dashed head foremost into the den to grap- 

£e with the aaake, and to get hokl of his tail before he could 
» anjr ■liaehiell 

*Oo pinning him to the ground with the lance, he gave a 
Iremefldous Bond h&sa, and the little dog ran awajr, howUng as 
he went. We had a sharp tntj in the den, the rotten sticks 
lljing on all sides, and each party struggling for superiority. 
I called oat to the second negro to throw himself upon me, as 
I found I was not heary enough. He did so, and the additional 
weight was of great aervice. I had now got Arm hold of his 
tail ; and after a violent struggle or two, ho gave in, finding 
himself overpowered. This was the moment to secure him. 
80, while the first negro continued to hold the lance firm to the 
greand, and the other was helping me, I contrived to unloose 
■y bnieesi, and with them tied up the snake's mouth. 

* The snake, now finding himself in an unpleasant situation, 
tried to hotter himself, and set resolutely to work, but we 
oret po were d him. We contrived to make him twist himself 
round the shaft of the lance, and then prepared to convoy him 
out of the fereat I stood at his head, and held it firm under 
my arm, oae negro supported the belly, and the other the tail. 
in this order we began to nmve slowly towards home, and 
readied it after resting ten times t for the snake was loo heavy 
for us to sopport him without Mopping to recruit our strength. 
As we proceeded onwards with hinKke fought hard for tno- 
dom, bat it wsa all in vain.*— (pp. WflMKM.) 

One of these combats we should have thooffht suffi- 
cient for glory, and for the interest of the British Mu- 
seum. But Hurcttles killed two snakes, and Mr. Wa- 
terton would not be content with less. 

*T1iere was s path where timber had formerly been 
drsned atong. Here I observed a young coulacanara, ten 
feeTlong, dowly moving onwards ; I saw he was not thick 
enough to break my arm, in case he got twi^ited round it. — 
There was not a moment to be lost. I laid hold of bis tail 
with the left hand, one knee beins on the ground ; with the 
rljrht I took off my hat, and hda it as you would hold a 
sbidd for defence 

* The snake instantly turned, and came on at me, with his 
' about a yard from the ground, as if to ask me, what 

^s I had to take liberties with his taU. I let him come. 

-J and open-mouthed, within two feet of my face, ana 

then, wHh au the force I was master of, I drove my flft. 



[ by my hat, fiiU in his Jaws. He was stunned and 
CDnfoundad by the blow, and ere he could recover himwif, 
T had arbcod ms throat with both hands, in such a position 
that he could not bile me ; I then allowed him to coil him- 
self round my body, and marched off with him as my law- 
ful prize. He piened me hard, but not alarmingly so.*— 
(pp. S06, SOT.) 

When the body of the large snake began to smell, 
the vultures immediately arrived. The khi^ of the 
Toltores first gorged himself, and then retired to a 
lane tree, while his subjects consumed the remainder. 
ft does Bot appear that there was any favouritism. 
When the king was fbll, all the mob vultures ate alike ; 
aeither could Mr. Waterton perceive that there was 
any division into Catholic and Protestant vultures, 
or the majority of the flock thought it essentially viil- 
tnriah to exclude one third of their number from the 
blood and entrails. The vulture, it is remarkable, 
Mm eats live aaimsla. He seems to abS^v every 



I thing which has not the relish of putrescence and fl** 
vour of death. The following is a characteristic spe* 
cimcn of the little inconveniences to which travellen 
are liable, who sleep on the feather-beds of the forest. 
To see a rat in a room in Europe insures a night of 
horror. Every thing is by comparison. 

* About midnight, as I was lying awake, and in great pain, 
I heard the Indian say, ** Maaaa, masse, you no beiur ti- 
ger ?" I liNtened attentively, and beard the sofUy sounding 
tread of his feet as he approached us. The moon had gone 
down ; but eveiy now and then we could get a glance of 
him by the light of our fire ; he was the Jaguar, for I could 
see the spots on his body. Had I wished to have fired at 
him, I was not able to take sure aim, for I was in such pain 
that I coukl not turn myself in my hammock. The Indian 
would have fired, but I would not allow him to do so, as I 
wanted to see a little more of our new visitor ; for it is not 
.every day or night that the traveller is favoured with an 
undi]$turbed sight of the Jaguar in his own forests. 

* Whenever the fire got low, the Jaguar came a little 
nearer, and when the Indian renewed it, he retired abrupt- 
1 V ; sometimes he would come within twenty vards, and 
then we had a view of him, sitting on his hind ieg« like a 
dog ; sometimes he mov«l alowlv to and fro, and at other 
times we could hear him mend hu pace, as if impatient. At 
last the Indian, not relishing the idea of having such com- 
pany in the neighbourhood, could contain himself no longer, 
and set up a most tremendous yell. The Jaguar bounded 
off like a raco-horse, and returned no more ; it appeared by 
the prints of his feet next morning, that he was a ftill- 
grown Jaguar.'— (pp. 313, 313.) 

We have seen Mr. Waterton fling himself upon a 
snake ; we shall now mount him upon a crocodile, un- 
dertaking that this shall be the lost of his feats exhi- 
bited to the reader. He had baited for a cayman of 
crocodile, the hook was swallowed, and the object was 
to pull the animal up and secure him. < If you pull 
him up,' say the Indians, < as soon as he sees you 00 
the brink or the river, he will run at you and destroy 
you.* • Never mind,' says our traveller, < pull away, 
and leave the rest to me.^ And accordingly he places 
himself upon the shore with the mast of the canoe in 
his harid, ready to force it down the throat of the cro- 
dile as soon as he makes his appearance. 

* By the time the cayman was within two yards of me, I 
saw ne was in a state of fear and perturbation ; I instantly 
dropped the mast, sjnung ui>, and Jumped on his back, turn- 
ing half round as I vaultea, so that I gained my seat with 
my face in a right position. I immediately seized his foro 
legs, and, by main force, twisted them on his back ; thus 
they served me for s bridle. 

<ue now seemed to have recovered from his surprise^ 
and probably f ancving himself in hostile company, he be- 
gan t> plunge nirloudy, and la»hed the und with his long 
and powerful tail. I was out of reach of the strokes of It, 
by being near his head. He continued to plunge and strike, 
and made my seat very uncomfortable. It must have been 
a fine sight ^r an unoccupied spectator. 

< The people roared out in triumph, and were so vocife- 
rous, that it was some time before tney heard me tell them 
to pull me and my beast of burden farther in land. I was 
apprehensive the roj-e might break, and then there would 
have been every chance of going down to the regions un- 
der water with the cayman. That would have been more 
perilous than Arion*s marine morning ride :— 

« Ddphini insidens, vada c«nila sulcat Arlon." 

<Thei)eople now dragged us above forty yards on the 
sand ; it was the first and last time I was ever on a cay- 
man's hack. Should it be a:»ked how I managed to keep my 
seat, I would answer— I hunted for some years with Lord 
Darlington's fox hounds, —(pp. 331, 383.) 

The Yorkshire gentlemen have long been famous 
for their equestrian skill ; but Mr. Waterton is the first 
among them of whom it could be said, that he has a 
fine hand upon a crocodile. This nccursed animal, so 
ridden by Mr. Waterton, is the scourge and terror of 
all the large rivers in South America near the Ime. 
Their boldness is such, that a cayman has sometixnea 
come out of the Oroonoque, at Anguslura, near the 
public walks where the people were assembled, seized 
a full-grown man, as big as Sir William Curtis after 
dinner, anid hurried him into the bed of the river for 
his food. The governor of Angustura witnessed this 
circumstance himself. 

Our Eboracic traveller had now been nearly eleven, 
months in the dfta«v,«^ ^'csx la^.-nSaw* ^Xa^^^^**- 
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I oar doubts, or shall we confidently state at once 
he immense wealth he had acquired H--a prodigious 
▼ariety of insects, t^wo hundred and thirty birds, ten 
land-tortoises, five armadillos, two larve serpents, a 
sloth, an ant-bear, and a cayman. At LiTerpool, the 
custom-house officers, men ignorant of Linnoeus, got 
hold of his collection, detained it six weelcs, and in 
spite of remonstrances to the treasury, he was forced 
to pay yery high duties. This is resily perfectly ab- 
suni ; that a man of science cannot bring a pickled 
armadillo, for a collection of natural history, without 
paying a tax for it. This surely must have happened 
In the dark days of Nicolas. We cannot doubt but that 
such paltry exactions have been swept away, by the 
manly anci liberal policy of Robinson and Huskisson. 
That a great people sliould compel an individual to 
make them a payment before he can be permitted to 
land a stuffed snake upon their shores, is, of all the 
paltry custom house robberies, we ever heard of, the 
most mean and contemptible— but Major rerum ordo 
TUUcUur, 

The fourth journey of ^fr. Waterton is to the United 
States. It is pleasantly written ; but our author does 
not appear as much at home among men as among 
beasts. Shooting, stuffing and pursuing are his occu- 
pations. He is lost in places where there are no bushes^ 
snakes, nor Indians — but he is full of good feeling 
wherever he goes. We cannot avoid introducing the 
following passage :— 

* The Rteamboat from Quebec to Montreal had above Ave 
hundred Irish einigrant« on board. Thoy were going •< they 
hardly knew^ vr hither," for away from dear Ireland. It 
made one'a heart ache to see them all huddled together^ 
without any expectation of ever revisiting their native soli, 
We feared that the iwrrow of leaving home for ever, the 
mlterable accommodation* on board the ahip which had 
brought them away, and the Uming of the angry ocean, in 
a long and dreary voyage, would have rendered them cal- 
lous to good behaviour. But it was quite otherwise. They 
conducted them^telve* with great propriety. Every Ameri- 
ctn on board seemed to fed for them. And then « they 
were so full of wretchedness. Need and oppreMion olared 
within their eyes. UiK)n their backs hung ragged misery. 
The world wa.< not their friend." "Poor, dear Ireland," 
exclaimed an aged female, as I was talking to her, *<I shall 
never see it any more !" '—(pp. 359, iGO.) 

And thus it is in every region of the earth ! There 
is no country where an Englishman can set his foot, 
that he does not meet these miserable victims of Eng- 
lish cruelty and oppression — banished from their coun- 
try by the stupidity, bigotry, and meanness of the 
ISnglish people, who trample on their liberty and con- 
science, oecause each man is afraid in another reign, 
of being out of favour, and losing his share in the spoil. 

We are always glaa to see America praised (slavery 
excepted). And yet tliere is still, we fear, a party in 
this country, who are glad to pay their court to the 
timid and the feeble, by sneering at this great specta- 
cle of human happiness. We never think of it without 
consideriDg it as a great lesson to tlie people of Eng- 
land, to look into their own afl'airs, to watch and sus- 
pect their rulers, and not to be defrauded of happiness 
and money by pompous names and false pretences. 

<Our western brother Is in posnewion of a country replete 
with every thing that can contribute to the happincM and 
oomfort or mankind. His code of laws, purified by expe- 
rience and common sense, has f\illy anifwered the expecta- 
tions of the public By acting up to the true spirit of tnta 
code, he has reaped immense advantages from it. His ad- 
yancement, as a nation, has been rapid beyond all calcula- 
tion ; and, young as he Is, it may be remarked without any 
impropriety, that he is now actually reading a salutary les- 
son to the rest of the civilized world.'— (p. 379.) 

Now, what shall we say, after all. of Mr. Waterton T 
That he has spent a great part of his life in wandering 
in the wild scenes he describes, and that he describes 
them with entertaining zeal and real feeling. His 
stories draw largely sometimes on our faith ; bat a 
man who lives in the woods of Cayenne must do many 
odd things — things utterly unknown to the dwellers in 
Hackney and Highgate. We do not want to rein op 
Mr. Waterton too tightly— because wo are convinced 
he goes best with his head tree. But a little less of 
^^aetrnphe, Mnd eome /hint snspicioB of his own pow* 



ers of homonr, would imiinnr« this gentlenitii's ftylt. 

As it is, he has a considerable talent at describfflf 
He abounds with good feeling ; and has written a veiy 
entertaining book, which hurries the reader out of ha 
European parlour, into the heart of troj^csl forests, 
and gives, over the rules and the cultivation of the 
civilized parts of the earth, a momentary superiority 
to the freedom of the savage, and the wild beauties oC 
nature. We honestly recommend the book to oni 
readers: i( is well worth the penisaL 



MAN TRAPS AND SPRING GUNS. (EDnriuMB 
Review, 1821.) 

Reportt of Catti argued and dHermintd in th4 Cottrt qfKingU 
Benckt in Hilary Ttmt, 60(4 Qto. III. 1S30. By RkOkaid 
V. Barne wall, of Lincoln's Inn, Em. Barrister-at-Law, and 
Edward H. Alder^n, of the Inner Temple, Esq. IJUiTister- 
at-Law. Vol. III. Part II. London, 1830. 

Most of our readers will remember, that we yery 
lately published an article upon the use of steel traps 
and spring guus ; and, in the course of discussion, had 
occasion to animadvert upon the report of Mr. Justice 
Best's judgment, in the case of Ilott and Wilkes, as 
reported in Chetwynd^t Edition of Bum?» Jfutiee,jnh-' 
lisned in the spring of the present year. In the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, of the 4th of June, 1821, Mr. Justice 
Best is reported to have made the following observa- 
tions in the King's Bench : — 

* Mr. Justice Best said, Mr. Chetwynd's book having been 
mentioned by my learned brother Bayley, I muU take this 
opportunity, not without some pain, of adverting to what I 
am reported* in his work, to have said in the case of Eott 
V. Wilkes, ami of correcting a most groMS mlsrepre»entatioB. 



as if these engines were exclusively resorted to for the pro- 
tection of game ; but I conskler them as lawfully swUcable 
to the protection of every species of property against un- 
lawnil trespassers." This is not what I suted; but tlie part 
which I wish more particularly to deny, aa ever having 
uid, or even conceived, is thi«— <* But ii even thf^ migm 
not lawfully be used for the protection of game, I, for onc^ 
should be extremely glad to adopt such means if they were 
found sufficient for that puipose." I confess I am surprised 
that this learned person should sujipose, from the note of 
Any one, that any person who ever sat in a court of justice 
as a Judge could talk such wicked nonsense as I am made 
to talk; and I am surprised that he should venture to rive 
the authority he does for what he has publL4ied ; for I find, 
that the reference he gives in the appendix to his book is 3 
Bam. and Aid. S04, where there is a correct report of that 
ca^te, and where it will be found that every word uttmd 
by me is directly contranr to what I am supposed, by Mr. 
Chetwynd's statement of the case, to have sakl. I don't 
trouble the court with reading the whole of what I did siy 
on that occasion, buti wdl just say that I said—" My hrutber 
Bayley has illustrated this case by the Question which he 
asked, namely, Can you indict a man for putting spriiif 
Kuna in his enclosed field ? I think the question init by 
Lord Chief Justice Gibbs, in the cs^ of Dean v. Clayton, Ui 
the Common Fleas, a still better illustration, viz. Can yos 
justify entering into enclosed lands to take away gun* so 
set ? If both these questions must be answered in the nega- 



tive, it cannot be unlawful to set sjirinff guns In an enclosed 
field, at a distance from any road, giving such notice thst 
they are set, as to render it in the nighest degree orobaMe 



that all persons in the neighbourhood must know that thry 
Are so set. Humanity requires that the fullest notice pos- 
Kible should be given ; and the law of England wiU sot 
Ranction what is inconsistent with humanity." A popular 
work has quoted this report fh)m Mr. Chetlrynd's woikf 
but has omitted this important line (which omission remisdi 
one of the fvogress of a thing, the name of which one doa 
not choose to mention,) "that I liad concurred in what bad 
fallen from the other judges ;" and omitting that line, they 
state, that one had said, '< It Is my opinion, that with notkA 



or without notice, this might be done." Now, ooncuxrte 
with the other judges, it Is impossible I should say that B 
if right that this should be corrected, not that I enterttiB 



any angry feeling, for too much time has elapsed since ttaa 
for any anger to remain on my mind; but all I claim, wtik 
respect to the observations made in that work, sevctetf g 
they are, (and I, for one, fed that I should deserve so 
mercy if I should ever entertain such doctrines,) Is, that I 
may not be misrepresented. It is not necessary ror me, Is 
this place, to say, that no man entertains more oomnr sf tbs 
^tocMiMlaai aapposed to have laid down thaaldo^tLU 
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UwUfli of mu lilo b« tiMtod UgfaQy and indUnsenUj, In 
coM|ttriMiii with the ureteiTatlon ot game, and the amune- 
mcM of apoitinf : that the lawa of humanity are to be 
TwUted lor the sake merely of preaerring the amu«ement > 
cf ume. I am aure no man can juiftly impute to me luch > 
wickfd doctrineai It ia unnece«ury for me to say, that I 
mteitain no such sentiments ; and therefore I hope I shall 
be excused, not on account of my own feelings, but as far 
as the public are interested in Uie character of a judge, in 
saying, that no pnson should blame a judge for what has 
been unjustly put into his mouth.' 

His lordihiyfl speech b reported in the New Times 
of the same date, u follows : — 

*Mr. Justice Best said, •« My brother Bayler has quoted 
Mr. Chetwynd's edition of Burn : I am suri>nsed that the 
learned author of that work should iiare made me taUi 
snA mlschierous nonsense, as he has given to the public, in 
a ffspozt of my judgment, In the case of Ilott and Wilkrs. 
I am still more suipflMd, that he should have huffered Uiiii 
Judgment to remun uncorrected, after he had Men a true 
report of the case In Bamwall and Alderson, to which re- 
port he has l e feir ad In his spjiendix." Mr. Chetwynd's 
report has the following pai^ge: *< Mr. Juxtice Boxt con- 
cvred with the other fudges." HU lordship aindudcd sm 
follows : — •* This case has been diHCUined at the bar, at if 
these Inquiries were eadusiveiy resorted to for the rmtec- 
tion of game ; but I considered them as lawfully apidicable 
to the protection of every species of proi>erty against un- 
IswfU trespnaseia. Bui \f tttn they might not U^utty h§ 
■ssrfjbr tl« pnttttimt of gmmty J far out tkould he ntrewulf 
fUti to miaft nth wumtmru, ifiluf iscrc ftmmd a^§xuMt for 
timt r m pt^ r 

' A popular periodleai work eoatains the passage just citud, 
with Ibt omisaien of the words ** concurred with the other 
jadfes.** Of this omssioii I have reason to complain, b«caM»«>, 
if M had been iaseited, the writer of thn article could not havr 
isid, ■* It follows, that a man may put his fdlow-cresturrs to 
itmk Ibr any iafkingMnent of his proprrty, for picking the 
dsss and Uackberrin off his hedges ; for bremkiag ■ few drad 
iliefcs e«t of them hy night or by day, with rttutmnre or with- 
mm rssisf^Kf, mitk wmrmimg or witkomi mmmimft." The 
ja^BS with whom Mr. Chetwynd makes me concur in opinion, 
sH fias their jndgmrat on the ground of doe noticf bring given- 
1 da aal c—plain of the other observations contained in this 
«wfc; they would have been deserved by me had I ever ut- 
iHcd soeh an opinion as the repiut of Mr. Chetwynd ban 
italid mm to have delivered. The whole of what 1 said will 
Isfcead to be ntteriy fawoasistent with the slalempnt, by 
*ssa who wlU toad the cans in **Bamewall and Aldenon.'* I 



vilaalylronbla the court with the passaire which will be 
ftaad in tha report of my Judgment, in **3 Bamewall ami Al- 
4mmm, 319:"—^ It cannot be unlaw Ail to set spring guns in an 
sd iaid, at a distance fhan any road, giviuf such notice 
sy are aet, as to render it in the higheMt deipre probable 
1 persona In the neighbourhood must know that they 
let. Hnmanliy required that the Aillert notice pouible 
be given ( and the law of Enirland will not lanrtion 



t spnng ( 
iBckaed iaId, at a distance fhan any road, givinf such notice 
Iksl they are aet, as to render it in the higheMt detpr* probable 
Oatallpe 
■asaset. 
Asrid be given; i 

ehsl IS twonsivlettt with haBanity.** I have taken the first 
•nortmily of saying this, because I think it of Importance to 
Be pabUc that aneh a misrepresentation of the opinion of one 
tf lbs Jndgeo should not be circulated without some notice.* 

We sabioin the report of Messrs. Bamewnll and 
AUefson, nere alloded to, and allowed by Mr. Justice 
Best to bo comet. 

* AssC J. The ael of the plaintiff could only occasion mere 
asmhml damage to the wood of the deftndaut. Thr injury i 
Iksl tha plointiift trespass has brought upon himself i« ex- » 
Mh^ aevete. In such a case, one cannot, wiihunt pain, 
^KUe afoi^ Ae action. But we must not allow our fiN-iinirii . 
Is Mnce ua to loae sight of the principles which are essential 
tstterighlaef — 

tarn iL If he naea man than is dkooluttlf necessary, he rea< 
fai hjameif ras p oaa i bla Ibr all the consequences of the excess. 
Tha^lf a bmo eomea oa my land, I cannot lay haatla on him to 
r«se« him natil I have desired hbn to iro off. Ifhe will not 
4sp«t on r eque st , 1 cannot proceed immediately to beat 
Hkt bat rnnst ende a vour to puak him <^. If he is too power- 
Mfcr me, I cannot use a daagerous weapon, hut must Arst call 
h lid other assiafaars. I am speakina of oat-door property, 
mlef caaaa la which no felony is to be auprebeaded. It is 
wM mU , alao, that this declriae is only applicable to trespasses 
mmitBttk In the pteasme of the owner of the property tree- 

KeiL When the owner and his servants are absent al 
_m of tha li ea p aas, it can only be repelled by the terror 
tf«riM>-cnnibor other Iwtrumenls of the fame kind. There 



rffhta of property. Tlie prevention of intrusion upon 
nr IB one of theee rights; and every proprietor is 
I to naa tho force that is okootmttty necessary to vindi- i 



hh 8M oaaa no pfMribiUty of proportioninir the resistinfl 
9Km in tha ehatinaey and violeMe of the trespasser, as the 
ssmrofihoelaaomqrandla required to do where he is pre- 
the awdu ef doAace of 



between 



one species of out-door property and another, (aneapt in eassi 
where the taking or breaking mto the propWty amoonta to 
feloay.) If the owner of woods oannot est spring-guns in hla 
wood, the owner of an orchard, or of a ield with potatoes er 
turnips, or any other crop usually the otyect of plunder, can- 
not set them in such Aeld. How, then, are these kinds of oro- 
perty to be protected, at a dlvtanee from the residence or tho 
owner, in the night, and in the absence of his servants ? It has 
beea said that the law has provided remedies for any i^juriao 
to such things by action. But the offender must be detectad 
before he can be subjected to an action ; and the expense of eon> 
tinual watching for this purpose would often exceed the vaino 
of the property to be protected. If we look at the subieet In 
this poiat of view, we may fiad amongst poor tenaats, who am 
prevented from paying their rents by the plunder of their 
crops, men who are more objects of our compassion than tho 
wanton trespasser, who brings on himself the injury which ho 
suffers. If an owner of a close cannot set spring-guns, he can 
put glass bottles or spikes on the top of a wall, or even have a 
savage dog, to prevent person* from entering his yard. It haa 
been said, in argument, that you may see the glass bottles or 
spikes) aad it is admitted, that if the exact si>oc where these 
guns are sot was pointed out to the tnskpasser, he could not 
maintain any action for the injury he received from one of 
them. An to seeing the glass bottles or spikeii, thst must de- 
pend on the circumstance whether it be liffht or durk st the 
time of the tre«>|»ass. But what differeure doeii it make, whe- 
ther the treapsMer be told the gun w mr\ in such a »M>t, or that 
there are guns in diflerent parts of such a field, if he has no 
right to go oa any part of that fiel'd 7 It is abvnrd to say yon 
may set the guns, provided you tell the treftpa»!ier exactly 
where they are aet, becauM then the setting them could aaswer 
no purpoMe. My brother Bmyley has illustrated this caM>, by 
the question which he a*ked, namely, Can you imlirl a man for 
puttinir iipring-iratts in hii enclu«ed field ? 1 think the queatiim 
put by Lord (.'. J. (fiMs, in the ca»e of the (\<ouiiun Pleai, a 
still belter illuktration, tix.. Can yuu ju>tii'y enter inir into 
enclosed Isndis to take away guiu »o net 7 If Imih these ques- 
tions must be answered iu the negative, it cnnnot be unUwAil 
^ set spring-guns in an endoMMl field, at a di(>tsnre from any 
road, giving such notice that they are set a» to render it in the 
highest degree prolwble that all }>erMns in the neighbourhood 
must know that they are to set. Humaiiity re(|nires that the 
follest notice possible should lie iriven ; and the law of LmMlamd 
will not sanction what is inconniatent aith humanity, it has 
been said in argument, that it is a principle of law, that yon 
cannot do indirectly what you are not iierniitteil to do directly. 
Thin principle Is not applicable to the raN*. You cannot shoot 
a man that comes on your lend, becauM> you may turn hun off 
by means less hurtftil to him ; auil, therefore, if you mw him 
walking in }-our field, ami were to invite him to proceed on 
hia walk, knowlnir that he mu»t tread on a wire, and so «boot 
himself with a sprinf-frun, you would lie liable to all the conse- 
quences that woulil follow. The iiivitiitinn to hun to pursue 
bif walk is doing indirectly what, by drawnir the trigger of n 
gun with your own hand, is done directly, llut the cn»e is jurt 
the reverne, if, instcail of inviting him to walk on vour land, 
you tell him to keep off. nnd warn him of what will folluw if ho 
does not. It is alK> Mid, that it ia a maxim of law, that yon 
miMt so ute your profierty aa not to iiyure another's. Thia 
maxim I admit ; bnt I deny it» application to the ca«e of a 
man who comei to trespaM on my property. It aftplies only 
to casea where a man ha* only a transient prcq>erty, such as In 
the air or water that pa*Ks oti-r hi» hind, and which he mast 
not corrupt by nuhwnce ; or when' a man ha* a qualified pnn 
perty, ap in land near anothi'r'* unrient windowii, ur in land 
over which another hai a ncht of way. In the fir»t caie, hn 
must do nothing on his lond to »top the liirht of the wiiulows, 
or, in the second, to obiitruct the way. This rase has been 
argued, as if it appeiired in it that the guns were set to pre 
serve game ; but that is not so : they were net to prevent tres- 
pasws on the lands of the drfendauL Without, however, saying 
m whom the property of game is vestetU I ^ay that a man haa 
a right to keep persons off his lands, in order to prekerve the 
game. Much mouey is exiiended in the protection of gaaiet 
and it would be hard if; ia one night, when the keefiers are 
absent, a gang of poachers might destroy a hat has he«'n kept 
at so much cost. If you do not allow mm nf liuideil estates to 
preserve their game, you will not prevnil on them to reside in 
the country. Their poor neighbours will thus 1om> their pro- 
tection and kind ofikes \ and the goveriimeni the support that 
it derives Avm an independent, enlightened, aad unpaid aw- 
gistracy.' 

As Mr. Justice Best denies that he did say what m. 
very respectable and grave law publication reported 
him to have said, and as Mr. Chetwynd and bis re- 
porter have made no attempt to vmdicate their report, 
of course our observations cease to be applicable. 
There is certainly nothins in the term report of Mr. 
Justice Best's speech whn-h calls for any degree of 
moral criticism : nothing but what a resnectaUe and 
tempentejodgpinl^ fairly bAX«%U«wS. >&9ailindh. 
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been the report cited in Bum, it never would have 
drawn from ^s one ijallable of reprehension. 

We beg leave, however, to observe, that we have 
never said that it was Mr. Justice Best's opinion, as 
reported in Chetwynd, that a man might do put to 
death tDithout notice, but without warning; by wliieh 
we meant a very different thing. If notice was ffiven 
on boards, that certam aprounds were guarded by 
watchmen with fire arms, the watchmen, feeling per- 
haps some little respect for human life, would proba- 
bly call out to the man to stand and deliver hmiself 
up ; — ' Stop, or I'll shoot you V * Stand, or you are a 
dead man f'>-or some such compunctious phrases as 
the law compels living machides to use. But the trap 
can five no such warning— can present to the intruder 
no alternative of death or surrender. Now these dif- 
ferent modes of action hi the dead or the living guard, 
is what we alluded to in the words toUlunU itaming. 
We meant to characterize the ferocious, unrelenting 
nature of the means used— and the words are perfectly 
correct and aoplicable, after all the printed noticet in 
the world. Notice is tiie communication of something 
about to happen, after some little interval of time. 
Warning is the communication of some immiuent dan- 
ger. Nobody gives another notice that he will imme- 
diately shoot him through the head— or warns him 
that he will be a dead man in less than thirty years. 
This, and not the disingenuous purpose ascribed to us 
by Mr. Justice Best, is the explanation of the offend- 
ing words. We are thoroughly aware that Mr. Justice 
Best was an advocate for notice, and never had the 
most distant intention of representing his opuii<m 
otherwise : and we really must say, that (if the report 
had been correct) there never was a judicial speech 
where there was so little necessity for having recourse 
to the arts of misrepresentation. We are convinced, 
however, that the report is not correct— and we are 
heartily glad it is not. There is hi the Momin&r 
Chronicle an improper and offensive phrase, which 
(now we know Mr. Justice Best's style better) we 
shall attribute to the reporters, and pass over without 
further notice. It would seem, from the complaint of 
the learned judge, that we had omitted something in 
the middle of the quotation from Chetwynd ; whereas 
we have quoted every word of the speech as Chetwynd 
has given it, and only began our quotation otter the 
preliminary observations, because we had not the 
most distant idea of denying that Mr. Justice Best 
considered ample notice as necessary to the legality 
of these proceedings. 

There are passages in the Morning Chronicle alrea- 
dy quoted, and in the term report, which we must 
take the liberty of putUng in juzUposition to each 

Mr. JuMtu» But m 

thtUomingCkrO' Mr. JuHiee Bett in the Term Reportt, 
nideof tktUkqf BonuMntt 0^ Mdtnon, 



JmUf 1831. 

It is not neceisa- 

3r for me in this 
ace to say, that 
no man entertains 
more horror of the 



When the owner and hit servants 
are absent at the time of the trespass. 
It can only be repdled by the terror of 
spring guns, or other Instruments of 
the same kind. There is in such cases. 



doctrine I am sup. no possibility of proporUonhig the n^ 
posed to have Uld sistfng force to the obstinacy and vio- 
down, than I do, lence of the trespasser, as the owner of 
that the life of man the close may, and is required to do, 
is to be treated when he Is present.— SIT. 
lightly and hidif- Without sayini; In whom the proper- 
ferently. In com- ty of came Is Tested, I say that a man 
parison with the has a right to keep persons off his lands, 
presenration of in order to preserve the game. Much 
game and the a- money is expended on the protection 
musement of sport- of game ; and it would be hard if, In 
lnj(— that the laws one night, when thekeepen art ah$ent, 
a gang of poachers might destroy what 
has been kept at so much cost.— 390. 
If an owner of a close cannot set 



ofhumanlty are to 
be Violated for the 
sake merely of pre- 
serving the amuse- 
ment of game. I 
am sure no man 
can justly impute 
to me such wicked 
doetrmm; H ^ un- 
mc mu .fj rAr jb# io«d; fffii^sMh aotke that they aie 



sprlnx guns, hecannot put glass bottles 
or spikes on the top of a walL— SIS. 

Irboth these questions must be an- 
swered In the negative, It cannot be 
nnlawfSal to set s^ng guns in an en- 
closed field* at a distance from any 



to say I enterUin set, as to render it In the highest da. 
no such sentiments, gree probable that all penons in Iks 
In Bamewall and neighbourhood must know they are ts 
Alderson there is a set Humanity required that the fld- 
correct report of lest notice possible should be given; 
that case. — Jfom. and the law of England will not saao- 
Chron. ttonwhatislnoonsment with human 

ity.— BamasaB ani .AUctmiw— S19. 

There is, perhaps, some little inconsistencT in thess 
opposite extracts ; but we have not the smallest wish 
to insist upon it. We are thoroughly and honestly 
convinced, that Mr. Justice Best's horror at the d^ 
struction of human life for the mere preservatioo ot 
game is quite sincere. It is impossible, hideed, that 
any human being, of common good nature, could en- 
tertain a different feeling upon the subject, when it is 
earnestly pressed upon him; and though, perhaps, 
there may be judges upon the bench more remarkaok 
for imperturbable apathy, we never heard Mr. Justice 
Best accused of ill nature. In condescending to notice 
our observations, in destroying the credit of Chet^ 
wynd's report, and in withdrawing the canopy of his 
name from the bad passions of country gentlemen, be 
has conferred a real favour upon the public. 

Mr. Justice Best, however, must excuse us for say- 
ing, that we are not in the slightest degree oonvfaiced 
by his reasoning. We shall suppose a fifth judge to 
have delivered his opinion in the case of Bm againd 
WOkUf and to have expressed himself hi the foUow. 
ing manner. But we must caution Mr. Chetwynd 
against introducing this fifth judge m his next edition ' 
of Bum's justice ; and we assure him that he is only 
an imaginary personage. 

* My brother Best justly observes, that preventioQ 
of intrusion upon private property is a right which 
every proprietor may act upon, and use force to vin- 
dicate — the force absolutely necessary for such vindi- 
cation. If any man mtrutfe upon another's lands, the 
proprietor must first desire him to go off, then lay 
hands upon the intruder, then push him off) and if 
that will not do, caU in aid other assistance, before 
he uses a dangerous weapon. If the proprietor uses 
more force than is absolutely necessary, he renden 
himself responsible for all the consequences of the ex- 
cess. In this doctrine I cordially concur ; and admin 
(I am sure, with him) the sacred regard which our 
law every where exhibits for the life and safety of 
man— its tardhiess and reluctance to proceed to ex- 
treme violence : but my learned brother then observes 
as follows 'r-f* It is evident, also, that this doctrhie is 
only applicable to trespasses committed m the pre- 
sence of the owner of^ the property trespassed upon. 
When the owner and his servants are sWnt at the 
time of the trespass, it can only be repelled by the 
terror of spring guns, or other instruments of the same 
kind." If Mr. Justice Best means, by the terror tj 
the epring gims, the mere alarm that tne notice ex- 
cites—or the powder without the bullets— noise wiUw 
out danger— it is not worth while to raise an argument 
upon the point ; for, absent or present, notice or no 
notice, such means must always be lawfhl. But if mT 
brother Best means that hi the absence of the pro^ 
etor, the hitruder may be killed by such instruments, 
after notice, this is a doctrine to which I never cao 
assent ; because it rests the life and security of tlie 
trespssser upon the accident of the proprietor's pre- 
sence. In that presence there must be a most cauti- 
ous and nicely graduated scale of admonition and 
harmless compulsion ; the feelings and safety of the 
hitruder are to be studiously consulted ; but if bushiest 
or pleasure caU the proprietor away, the intruder may 
be mstantly shot dead by the machinery. Such s 
state of law, I must be permitted to say, is too incco- 
gruous for this or any otner country. 

/ If the alternative is the presence of the owner and 
his servants or such dreaduU consequences as these, 
why are the owner or his servants allowed to be alv 
sent ? If the lUtimate object in preventing such Intn- 
sions is pleasure in sporting, it is better that pleassre 
should be rendered more expensive, than that the llik 
of man shouM be rendered so precarious. But why li 
it impossible to proportion the resistmg force to lbs 
obstinacy of the trespasser in the absence of the pn* 
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victor t WliyiiiayiioluiiBtiiiderbeletgeBtljdowik 
nio fiT« feet of liquid mud ?— why not cmoght in a box 
which ihnU* detain him till the next morning?— why 
Bot held in a toothleie trap till the proprietor arrives 1 

in ch timpe as are sold m all the iron shops in this 
city ? We are boond, accordhig to my brother Best, 
to mqnire if these means have been previously resort- 
ed to ; for npon his own principle, greater Tiolence 
molt not be used, wliere Ins wiH suffice for the remo- 
Taloftheintnider. 

' There are crops. I admit, of essential importance 
Co agricnltnre, wmcn will not bear the expense of vigi- 
lance ; and if there are districts where such crops are 
exposed to such serious and disheartening depreda- 
tion, that may be a sood reason for additional severity 
of the legislator, ana not of the proprietor. If the le- 
gialataire enacts fine and imprisonment as the punish- 
ment for stealing turnips, it is not to be endured that 
the proprietor should award to this crime the pun- 
iahment of death. If the fiiult is not sufficiently pre- 
▼ented by the nmishments already hi existence, be 
Bast wait till tne frequency and nagrancy of the of- 
Cncc attract the notice, and stimulate the penalties of 
tfaoae who make laws. He must not make laws (and 
thoae Tery bloody laws) for himself. 

* I do not say tnat the setter of the trap or gun al- 
hoes the trespasser into it ; but I say that the punish- 
■ent he intends for the man who trespasses after no- 
tice b death. He covers his spring gun with ftirze 
and heath, and gives it the most natural appearance 
he can ; and in that gun he places the slugs by which 
he means to JUU the trespasser. This killing of an 
■uhallenged, unresisting person, I really cannot help 



spring ffuns, are fomded— 1st, hi the magnitndfl of 1 
evil inflicted ; Sndly, hi the great difierence of the i 



erinv to be as much murder as if the proprietor 
bad shot the trespasser with his gun. Giving it all 
the attention in my power, I am utterly at a loss to 
between tne two cases. Does it signify 
I'hand or whose foot pulls the string which moves 
Ike trigger I— the real murderer is he who prepares 
Ike kutiument of death, and places it in a position 
that soch hand or foot may touch it for the purposes 
of destruction. My brother Holroyd says, the tres- 
pisser who has haa a notice of guns being set in the 
wood is the real voluntary agent who puUs the trigger. 
Bst I most certahily think that he is not. He is the 
aimal agent, bot not the rational agent— he does not 
iMfnd to pot himself to death ; but he foolishly trusts 
h the chance of escapmg, and is any thing but a vo- 
Imtary agent in firing the gun. If a trespasser were 
te mso into a wood meaning to seek his own destruc- 
tioo— to hunt for the wiro, and when found, to pull it, 
ke would indeed be the agent hi the most philosoph'- 
eal sense of the word. But. after enterbig the wood, 
ke does all he can to avoid the gun— keeps clear of 
•very sospidoos place, and is baffled only by the su- 
perior nmnhig or him who planted the gun. flow the 
mg of the gun then can be called his act — his volun- 
luy act— I am at a loss to conceive. The practice 
kas vfortonately become so common, that the first 
psfson convicted for soch a murder, and acting under 
Ike delnsion of right, might be a fit object of royal 
■ncy. Still, in my opmion, such an act must legally 
be cnoaideied as murder. 

< It has l>een asked, if it be an hidictable offence to 
SIC such gOBs in a man's own ground ; but let me first 
fat u raoch greater question—Is it murder to kill any 
■an with each faistruments f If it b, it must be in- 
dktaUe to set thorn. To place an instrament for the 
pamoe of committing murder, and to surrender (as in 
toen cases yoo must surrender) all control over its 
operation, is clearly an indictable offence. 

'All my brother judges have delivered their opinions 
M if these guns wero often set for the purposes of ter- 
isr, and not of destruction. To this I can only say, 
tbat the moment any man pots a bullet faito the spring 
|B, he has some otaer purpose than that of terror ; 
«d if ho does not pot a DuUet there, he never can be 
tta nliject of argument bi this court. 

'My Lord Chief Justice can see no disthiction be- 
Iho cans of tenter-books upon a wall, and the 
I of spring gnns, as fkr as the lawfhlness of both 
lot the distinctions I take between the 
OM at iMtofhuuki npon a waU, and the setting of 



oftho 
no- 
tice which the trespasser roceives ; 3dly, in the very 
different evidence (tfcrimuial intention hi the trespass- 
er; 4thly, hi the greater value of the property in- 
vaded ; othlj, in the greater antiquity ot the aouse. 
To cut the ffngers, or to tear the hand, is of course a 
moro pardonable injuir than to kill. The trespasser, 
in the day-time, sees tne spikes ; and by day or night, 
at all evenu, he sees or feels the wall. It is impossi- 
ble he should not understand the nature of inch a pro- 
hibition, or imagine tbat his path lies over this irall ; 
whereas the victim of the spring gun may have gone 
astray, may not be able to read, or may ust cross the 
armed soil in the night time, when he cannot read;— 
and so he is absolutely without any notice at all. In 
the next place, the slaughtered man may be perfectly 
uinocent in his purpose, which the scaler of the walls 
cannot be. No man can get to the top of a nrden 
wall without a criminal uuipose. A garden, by the 
common consent and feeling of mankind, conuins 
more precious materials than a wood or a field, and 
may seem to justify a greater jealousy and care. 
Lastly, and for these reasons, perhaps, the practice of 
putting spikes and glass bottles has prevailed for this 
century past ; and the right so to do has become, (torn 
time, and the absence of cases^ (for the plaintiff', m 
such a case, must acknowledge himself a thief,) inve- 
terate. But it is quite impossible, because in ftome 
trifling instances, and in much more pardonable cir- 
cumstances, private vengeance has usurped upon the 
province of law, that I can, from such slight abuses, 
confer upon private vengeance the power of life and 
death. On the contrary, I think it my imperious duty 
to contend, that punishment for such offences as these 
is to be measured by the law, and not by the cza^gcr- 
ated notions which any individual may form ot the 
importance of his own pleasures. It is my duty, in- 
stead of making one abuse a reason for another, to re- 
call the law back to its periect state, and to restrahi 
as much as possible the inTeiition and use of private 
punishments. Indeed, if this wild sort of justice Is to 
be tolerated, I see no sort of use in the careful adapta- 
tion of punishments to crimes, in the humane labours 
of the lawgiver. Every lord of a manor is his own 
Lycurgus, or rather his own Draco, and the great pur- 
pose of civil life is defeated. Inter nota tortMntorum 
genera machinatque exiiiaUSt eiient Uge$. 

< Whatever be the law, the question of humanity is 
a separate question. I shall not sUte all I think of 
that person who, for the preservation of game, would 
doom the hiooceot— or the guilty mtruder, to a sudden 
death. I will not, however (because I am silent re- 
specthig individuals), join in any undeserved panegy- 
ric of the humanity of the English law. I cannot say, 
at the same moment, that the law of England allows 
such machines to be set after public notice ; and that 
the law of England sanctions nothmg but what is hu- 
mane. If the law sanctions such practices, it sanc- 
tions, m my opinion, what is to the last degree odious, 
unchristian, and inhumane. 

< The case of the dog or bull I admit to be an ana- 
logous case to this : and I say, if a man were to keep 
a dog of great ferocity and power, for the express nur- 
pose of guarding against trespass in woods or fields, 
and that dog was to ktil a trespasser, it wouM be mur- 
der in thejperson plachig him there for such a purpose 
It is indifferent to me whether the trespasser is slain 
by animals or machmes intentionally brmight there for 
that purpose: he ought not to be tiain at all. It is 
murder to use such a punishment for such an offence. 
If a man puU a ferocious dog in his yard, to miard his 
koum from burglary, and ihat dog strays Into ihe 
neighbouring field and there worries the man, then 
wants, in this case, the murderous and malicious spi- 
rit. The d0g was placed in the yard for the legal pui- 
pose of guaidtaig the house against burglary ; for which 
crime, if caught hi the act of perpetratmg it, a man 
may legally be put to death. There was no primary 
intention here of potting a mere trufOMMr to death 
So, if a man keep a ferocious bull, not for agricultural 
purposes, but for the express purpose of repellhig tres- 
passers, and that bull occasion the death of a f*— •^ 
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er, It it mmder : tbe MmMom/ imJUdioii tf dmih by mmt; by which b meanty we pvesuiiie, that themqM 
any mmiufor tuehaort qfoffinc$9, conaHtut§t thi mur- is to be letumed, if the proness it not made, we 
der : a right to lull for toch reatont cannot be acquired should be coriout to know how poor Mr. HamUtn 
by the fooihardiness of the trespasser, nor by any sort would protect himself £h>m some swindllnf td^jolar. 
of notice or publicity. If a man were to blow a trum- who, having really learnt all that the master protested 
pet all over the country, and say that he would shoot to teach, should counterfeit the grosaest ignorance of 
any man who asked him how he did. would he acquire the Gospel of St. JohU; and refined to construe a titt- 
a xight to do so by such notice 7 Does mere pubiica- gle verse, or pay a farthing ? 

tion of an unlawful intention make the action lawful Whether Mr. Hamilton's trantlationt are good or 
which follows? If notice is the principle which con- i^a i, not the question. The pomt to detennine is, 
aecrates this mode of destroying human beings, I wish whether very close interiineal translations are helps in 
my brothers had been a little more dear, or a little learning a language ? Not whether Mr. Hamilton has 
more unanimous, as to what is meant by this notice, executed these translatioot faithfully and judiciously. 
Must the notice be always actual, or is it sufficient whether Mr. Hamilton is or is not the mventor of the 
that it is probable ? May these guns act only apinst system which bears his name, and what his claims to 
those who have read the notice, or against all who originality may be, are also questions of very secood- 
viight have read the noUce? The truth is, that the tnie importance; but they merit a few observaUons. 

1>ractice is so enormous, and the opmions of the most xhat man is not the discoverer of any art who firrt 
earned men so various, that a dec^ratory law upon gayg the thing ; but he who first says it so huig, and 
the subject is impcnously reqmred.^ Common hu- so loud, and so clearly, that he compels manland to 
manity required it atler the extraordinary difference ^^^j him— the man who is so deeply impressed with 
of opinion which occurred in the case of Dean and the importance of the discovery that he will take no 
Clayton. denial, but at the risk of fortune and fame, pnahts 

( Por these T^*"^*** > mm MMmmAllA^ *t\ ^IHav rmm .. '. .. ... «... • m ^% '. f m^ .> 

my learned 



common object of doing justice in such cases as these; of a fair trial. Other person. u»« m^«#»«.»«» .^^ «»«v 

we can have no possible motive for doing otherwise, ©f coal gas hi producing light; but Winsor worried 

Where such a supcnonty of talenU and numbers is the town with bad JiUiglish for three whitert before hs 

agamst me I mart of course be wrong ; but I thmk it ^ould attract any serious attention to his views. Many 

better to pubhsh mj own errors than to subscribe to persons broke stone before Macadam, but Macadam 

ophiions of the justice of wWch I am not conymced. f^^ the discovery more strongly, stated it more dear- 

To destroy a trespasser with such machines, I think jy persevered in it with greater tenacity, wie!ded his 

would be murder ; to set such uncontrollable machines iJnimer. hi short, with greater force than other mea, 

for the purpose of committmg this murder, I thmk ^^^ finally tiicce<^ed m brmguig his plan into geneiil 

would be indictable ; and I am. therefore, of opinion, ug^^ ' — o— o 

that he who suffers from sucn machines, has a fair t*i* i *— i .» .1 . j t- 

ground of action, in spite of any notice ; for it is not JHeral translntioDt are not oaly not wed fa cm 

L the power of niuce to make them UwfuL' ^^^.o^^*,*"*^ »« .^eneraUy discountenanced fa diem. 

^ A hteral translaiion. or any tianslaUon of a achool' 

__ book, is a contraband artide fa English tchoolt, which 

a schoolmaster would mstantly seize, at a. ciuitom> 

HAMILTON'S METHOD OF TEACHING LAN- ^o«"e officer would a barrel of mn. Mr. Hmmiltim, 

GUAGE8. (EDiiTBumoH Review, 1826.) ^n the other hand, maintains, by books Mf^lectuws. 

^ ' ^ that all boys ousht to be allowed to work with litend 

1. The Ooipd of 8t. John, in Latin, aioflei to the Hamilto- translations, and that it is by far the best method of 

nian8yiitemybyan^tnalyticalaniInt«rtinearyTranMlation, Icamm^ a lan^age. If Mr. Hamilton's System ii 

Executed under the immediste direction of James Ham- just, it is sad trifling to deny his claim to originality, 

Uton. London, 18S4. by stating that Mr. Locke has said the tame Uung. or 

a. The Chspel qf 8t. John, aiaptei to the OmiUonian Sm- J*^ others have said the same thinsf, a centuiT earfcf 

tern, by akjii!ilyt,r4il and Int^Sneary Trmulation/rom &* than HamUton. They have all said It so feebly, tfast 

Italian, with fuU InstrueUonafor I'te km, even Ay thaee who their observations have passed 9ub ttUniw: and if 

are wkoOy ignorant qf the Lan gu age. For the nae qf Schoole. Mr. Hamilton succeeds fa befag heard and foUovso, 

By Jsmec Hamilton, Author of the Hamiltonian System, to him be the glory because from *»»»" have piocctd* 

London, 1836. ed the utility and the advantage. 

We have nothing whatever to do with Mr. Hamil- The works upon this subject on this plan, publiibed 

ton personally. He may be the wisest or the weakest before the time of Mr. Hamilton, are Montamis's cdi- 

of men ; most dexterous or most unsuccessful fa the tion of the Bible, with Pignini's faterlineary Latin 

exhibition of his system ; modest and proper, or pruri> version; Lubfa's New Testament, having the Greek 

ent and preposterous fa its commenaation : by none interlfaed with Latfa and German ; Abb^ L'OUveC'i 

of these considerations is his system itsdf affected. Pens^s de Ciceron ; and a French work by the Abb^ 

The proprietor of Ching's Lozenges mustnecessa- Radonvilliert, Paris, 1768— and Locke upon Ednci* 

rily have recourse to a newspaper, to rescue from ob- tion. 

livion the merit of his vermifuge medicfaes. In the One of the first prfadplet of Mr. Hamilton it, to ii- 
tame manner, the Amboyna tooth-powder must de- troduce very strict literal, faterlfaear transUtiooii >* 
pend upon the Herald ana the Morning Pott. Unfor- aids to lexicons and dictionaries, and to make so nocli 
tonatefy, the system of Mr. Hamilton has been useof them as that the dictionary or lexicon will be 
fatroduced to the world by the same means, and has for a long time little reouired. We will suppose the 
exposed itself to those suspicions which hover over language to be the Italian, and the book selected to 
tpiendid discoveries of genius, detailed fa the daily be the Gospel of St. John. Of this Gospd Mr. Ham- 
papers, and sold fa sealed boxes at an fafinite diversity ilton has publiahed a key, of which the following is 11 
of prices— but with a perpetual fadusion of the stamp, extract :«- 
ana with an equitable discount for undefayed pay- 
ment, ti Nel prfadplo era il Vertw e il Verbo en 
It may have been necessary for Mr. Handlton to I» thalaginning woe the Wori, end Aa Word ^m 
haTe had recourse to these moans of makfag known •?!«««> D»o» • /J verbo era Dio. 
his discoveries, sface he may not havTha? friends "^^ ^^ •^«** ^^ *~ ^^ 
whose names and authority might have attracted the . 3 ^l^S^ *" J*? Pifacipio sppresso Wo. 
notice of the public ; but it is a mitfortime to which '*** ••• ***• hegimung near to Ood. 
hittystem has been subjected, and a difficulty which «8 I.*' ""^ ^^^ *"?• !® ??^ fbron ftttei 
H has still to overcome. There is also a sfagnlar and ^,?V ««Sf j/ Jj* r5^.2f ?.''*La"*2 "^'JS 
•oiiiewhattodicnmt condition of givfagM-rr^ltd If. SSLi ^*S .JSSi ii 2SS ^ iSl 5itstS 

fatto. 

*Thltliatbaaidooe. sMdi. 
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Tlta 



la 
tte 



luc« 



Inl en U Tita, e U 
km wa tke lift, md tks 
nini: 
in: 

U luce (plende tn le tenebre, e le 
Ae light «4inct among tU darknem, and Ai 
nuino lion ammeMW la. 

AoM not admitted her, 
iu un uomo mandate da Dlo che nomaya 
•ent ky Ood, who did 



QioTannl. 

John, 
U renne qaal testimone, affln dl render? 
' came Lheat witneu, in order of to render 
inza alia luce, onde per mezzo di lul tutti 
tjf tothe light, whence by mean* tif him aU 



way Mr. Hamilton contends (and appears to 
itend justly), that the language may be ac- 
ith much greater ease and despatch, than by 
nt method of beginning with grammar,— ^md 
iS with the dictionary. We will presume at 
that the only object is to read, not to write, 

Italian, and that the pupil instructs himseli 
key without a master, and is not taught in a 
l^e wish to com|}are the plan of fln^g the 
votd in such a hteral translation, tc that of 
; in dictionaries— and the method of ending 
nunar, or of taking the grammar at an ad- 
eriod of knowledge in the language, rather 
le beginning. Every one will admit, that of 
«ustmg labours of hfc, the labour oflexicon 
mary is the most intolerable. Nor is there a 
jject of compassion than a fine boy, full of 
jits, set down in a bright sunny day, with 
« unknown words before him, to be turned 



t 



ish, before supper, by the help of a ponder, 
mary alone. The oDject in looking into a 
r can only be to exchange an unknown sound 
at is known. Now, it seems indisputable,— 
Doner this exchange is made the better. The 
e number of such exchanges which can be 

given time, the greater is the progress, the 
ndaut the copia verborum obtained by thp 
Would it not bo of advantage if the dictlo- 
Bce opened at the required page, and if a 
g index at once pointed to the requisite 
i any advantage pained to the world by the 
oyed first in findmg the letter P, and then 
the three guiding letters P R I ? This ap- 
■ to be pure loss of time, justifiable only If 
able ; and even after this is done, what an 
iltltude of difficulties are heaped at once 
nretchcd beginner ! Instead of being reser- 
> greater skDl and maturity in the language^ 
mploy himself in discovering in which of 
1^ which his dictionary presents the word 
Ml ; in considering the case of the substan* 
he syntaxical arrangement hi which it is to 
indfthe rehition it bears to other words.— 
f time in the merely mechanical part of the 
immense. We doubt very much, if an av- 

between ten and fourteen, will look out or 
than sixty words in an hour ; we say noth- 
ent of the time employed in thinking of the 
f each word when he has found it, but of 
laked discovery of the word hi the lexicon 
\rj. It must be remembered, we say an 
r— not what Master Evans, the show ooy, 
r what Master Macarthy, the boy who is 
rday, can do, but some "boy between Mac- 
Svans : and not what this medium boy can 
hta mastigophorous superior is frowning 
bnt what he actually does, when left in the 
>ijy boys, and with a recollection, that, by 
the neighbourmg shop, he can obtain any 
unripe gooseberries upon credit. Now, if 
ent be true, and if there are 10,000 words 
el of St. John, here are 160 hoora employ, 
eie digital prcwess of tumhig over leaves ' 



hiterlineal tranalatioa of courte ipavM the trouble and 
time of this mechanical labour. Immediately' under 
the Italian word iajplaced the English word. Th« ub- 
known sound tiiereiore is inttanUy exchanged tor one 
that is known. The labour here spared is of the most 
irksome nature ; and it is spared at a time of lite the 
most averse to such labour ; and so painful is this la- 
bour to many boys, that it forms an insuperable obsta* 
de to their progress. They prefer to be flogged, or 
to be sent to sea. It is useless to say of any medicine 
thai it is valuable, if it is so nauseous that the patient 
flings it away. You must give me, not the best medi- 
cine you have in your shop, but the best you can get 
me to take. 

We have hitherto been occupied with findmg the 
word ; we will now suppose, after running a dirty fin- 
ger down many columns, and after many sighs and 
groansj that the word is found. We presume the 
little fcUow working in the true orthodox manner 
without any translation ; he is in pursuit of the Greek 
word BaxXu, and, after a long chase, seizes it as gree- 
dily as a bailifi possesses himself of a fugacious cap- 
tain. But alas I the vanity of human wishes ;— the 
never sufficiently to be pitied stripling has scarcely 
congratulated himself upon his success^ when he fincu 
Ballo to contain the following meanmgs in Heder- 
ick's Lexicon : — 1. Jacio; 2. Jaculor; 3. Ferio; 4. 
Figo ; 6. Saucio ; 6. Attingo ; 7. Projicio ; 8. Emitto ; 
D. Profhndo; 10. Pono; 11. Immitto; 12. Trado;— 
id. Committo; U. Condo; 15. .Edifice; 16. Verso. 
n. Flecto. Suppose the little rogue, not quite at 
home in the Latin tongue, to be desirous of affixing 
English significations to these various wor48, he has 
ibeu, at the moderate rate of six meaniu^ to every 
Latin word, one hundred and two meanmn to the 
word Ballo : or if he is content with the Latin, he 
has then only seventeen.* 

Words, in their origin, have a natural or primary 
^ensc. The accidental associations of the people who 
use it, afterwards give to that word a great number oi 
i3<condary meanings. In some words the primary 
ineoning is very common, and the secondary meaning 
very rare. In other instances it is just the reverse ; — 
ancf in very many the particular secondary meaning is 
pointed out by some preposition which accompanies it, 
or some case by which it is accompanied. But an ac- 
curate translation points these things out gradually as 
it proceeds. The common and most probable mean- 
higs of the word Ballo , or of any other word, are, in 
the Hamiltonian method, insensibly but surely fixed 
on the mind, which, by tne lexicon method, must be 
done by a tentative process, frequently ending in gross 
error, noticed with peevishness, punished with sever- 
ity, consuming a great deal of time, and for the most 
part only corrected, after all, by the accurate viva voce 
translation of the master— or, m other words, by the 
Hamiltonian method. 

The recurrence to a translation is treated in our 
schools, as a species of imbecility and meanness ; just 
as if there was any other dignity here than utilityy — 
any other object in learning languages, than to turn 
something you do not understand, into something you 
do understand, and as if that was not the best method 
wliich efifected this object in the shortest and simplest 
manner. Hoar upon this point the judicious Locke : — 
' But if such a man cannot be got, who speaks good 
Latin, and behig able to instruct your son m all these 
parts of knowledge, will undertake it by this method, 
the next best is to nave him taught as near this way 
as may be — ^which is by taking some easy and plea- 
sant book, such as iBsop's Fables, and writing the 



In addition to the other needlew diflicultics and miseries 
entailed upon children who are lesming Ungusses, their 
Greek Lexicons give aLstin instead of an Enaliah transla- 
tion ; and a boy of twelve or thirteen years of sge, whose 
attainments in Latin are of couiae but moderate, is expected 
make -it the yehkOe of knowledge for other langiisges. 
Thi« in lettina the shortsighted and blear.eyed to lead the 
hlind ; and m one of those afflicting pieces of absurdity 
ifhlch SBcape anlmadvenion, because they sre, snd have 
^•f«riif<«>;fM, .M^^kJ^ I longbeon, of daily occurrence. Mr. Jone* has published an 
tfTii wf.Al» ^n^ n-^i iT!S^ "™*^» tinall*h and Greek Lexteon, which we recommend to the 
JStv li^?Lr??*"' ^*" *"• greatest notice of all perK>ns engsged in educatkm, and not sacra- 
na tne moat •empaioiis coirectnest. The ' mcnted agatnst all infxovement. 



th less time than this, any boy of ayeraire ' 
iiteht learn, by the HamUtoniar - '•^- ' 
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Ettglith tnnaktion (made u literal as it can be) in 
one line, and the Latin words which answer each of 
them just oyer it in another. These let him read erery 
day over and oyer again, till he perfectly understand] s 
the Latin ; and then go on to another faole, till he be 
also perfect in that, not omitting what he is alreadj 
perfect in, but sometimes reyiewing that, to keep ii. 
In his memory ; and when he comes to write, let thetie 
be set him for copies, which, with thie exercise of Lis 
hand, wUl also aayanco him in Latin. This bein^ & 
more imperfect way than by talking Latin unto him^ 
the formation of the yerbs first, and afterwards the 
declensions of the nouns and pronouns perfectly learn- 
ed by heart, may facilitate his acquaintance with thf- 
Senius and manner of the Latin tongue, which yaric^ 
lie signification of yerbs and nouns, not as the modern 
languages do. by particles prefixed, but by changitii^ 
the last syllables. More than this of grammar I thiii k 
he need not haye till he can read himself " SanctLi 
Minerya^'— with Scioppins and Perigonius's notes.' — 
Locke on EdueaHim, p. 74, folio. 

Another recommendation which we haye not mett- 
tioned in the Hamiltonian system is, that it can be 
combined, and is constantly combined, with the sy^ 
tem of Lancaster. The Key is probably sufficient for 
those who haye no access to classes ana schools : but 
In an Hamiltonian school during the lesson, it is not 
left to the option of the child to trust to the K^y 
alone. The master stands in the middle, translates 
accurately and literally the whole yerse, and then asks 
the boys the Elnglish of separate words, or challenges 
them to ioin the words together, as he has done. A 
perpetual attention and actiyitj is thus kept up. The 
master, or a scholar (turned mto a temporary Lao- 
castrian master), acts as a liymg lexicon ; and, if 
the thing is well done, as a liyely and animating lex> 
icon. How is it possible to compare this with thf; 
solitary wretchedness of a poor laa of the desk and 
lexicon, suffocated with the nonsense ofgrammarians, 
oyerwhelmed with eyery species of difficulty dispro- 
portioncd to his age, and driyen by despair to peg top, 
or marbles 7 

*Takin| theae principlM MabMit,the teacher formi ha« 
clftM of ngktt ten, taoenty, or mm kamdnd. The number ia of 
little moment, it beinf aa eaay to te«ch a greater aa a amalli^r 
one, and brinf a them at once to the langnafe itaelf, by recitir i^, 
with a loud articulate voice the llrat verae thua : /« in, prta- 
cMo bcfinning, Ferftmi Word, erol waa, et and, rerbmm 
Word, erat waa, mpmd at. Dam God, el and, Verknm Wordt 
crsC waa, Deiia God. Havinf recited the word 09ce or twice 
himaelf, it ia then recited pruimtf in the aame manner by any 
peraon of the claaa whom he may deem moat capable ; \hc 
perton copying hia manner and intonationa aa much aa poaaibK 
When the rerae haa been thua recited, by atx or eight peraonn 
of the claaa, the teacher recitea the 9d yerae in the aame maii- 
■er, which ia recited aa the former by any membera of the 
claaa; and thua continuea until be haa redted from ten to 
tmdv veraea, which uaually eooatitute the firat leaaon of one 
hour. In three leaaona, the llrat Chapter may be thua readily 
tranalated, the teacher gradually diminiahing the number of 
repetitiona of the aame rerae till the/wrU leaaon, when each 
nember of the claaa tranalatea hia yerae in turn Ihmi tha 
mouth of the teacher; from which period J^, atzty, or errii 
savcnty, veraea may be tranalated in the time of a leaaon, or on« 
bonr. At the aevenfA leaaon, it ia invariably found that tlie 
clam can tranalate without the aaaiatanee of a teacher farther 
than for occaaional correction, and for thoae worda they mnv 
not have met in the preceding chaptera. But, to accomplish 
thia, it ia abaolutely neceaaary that every member of the clan 
kaow fvary word of aU the preceding leaaona; which, ia, how^ 
ever, an eaav taak, the worda being alwaya taught him in claaa, 
aad the pupil beaidea being able to refer to the kev whenever 
ImIi at a ioea t he kev tranalated ia the very worda which the 
teacher haa naed ia the claaa, from which, aa waa before re- 



BMrked, he muat never deviate. In Urn leaaona, it will be found 
that the claaa can readily tranalate the whole of the Goapel of 
8t John, which ia the flrat aectioQ of the conrae. Should any 
delay, from any eauae, prevent them, it ia in my daaaea alwayi 
Ibr account of teacher, who givea the extra leaaon or leaaonj 
alwajra grmtia. It cannot be too deeply impraaaed on the ml&d 
of the pupil, that m ferJktA kmmalUdge ^ntrf word of hia fint 
fsetioa ia moat important to the eaae and eomfort of hia AiUn» 
Vrogreaa. At the end of ten leaaona, or irat aectlon, the cui^ 
torn of my eatabliahraenta ia to give the pupil the EmUotM 
MKtUrU &Mr«, which ia provided with a key in the aanii? 
•'- - - «frataBd 



It waa firat naed in our daaaea for the I 
saetiona; we now te«:h it in one aection of tan leeaona, which 
«s fiad eiiier thaa to tsaeh it la two BsetftsM befon the papU 



I haa read the Teatament Whaa kehaa read the Epll«Bi|k 
will be then time to give him the theory of the verba and alkff 
worda which change their terminationa. He haa already a^ 

auired a good practical knowledge of theae thinga; the timj 
ien becomea very eaay. A grammar co n t ai n i n g the daekih 
aiona and coiyugationa, and printed apecially for my c ia— ^ ii 
then put into the pupiPa handa, (not to be P9( by heart, ae* 
thing ia ever got by rote on thia ayatem,) but that be may ega* 
prebend more readily hia teacher who lectarea on frumtf 
generally, but eapecially on the verba. From thia tana, tkil 
18, from the beginning of the third aection, the pnpfl atudiH ika 
theory and conatruction of the language aa well aa ita pnctien 
For thia purpoae he reada the andkant anthora, beginmuwtt 
Camar, wbich, together with the 5aieela a JVa/mu, £lb a» 
folly the third and J^mrtk aectiona. When theae with tha vn- 
ceding hooka are well known, the pupil will find little dil> 
culty in reading the authora uaually read in aehoob. Tha 
J^flh and sixth aectiona conaiat of Virgil and Horace, eaoofh of 
which ia read to enable the pupil to read them with ftdlily, 
and to give him correct ideaa of Proaody aad VeraiicatiaaL 
Five or aix montha, with mutual attention on the part of ika 
pupil and teacher, will be found aufllcient to acquire a knov- 
ledge of thia language, which hitherto haa rarely baa tkl 
reault of aa many yeara.' 

We have before said, that the Hamiltonian lynoi 
must not depend upon Mr. Hamilton's method of est 
rying it into execution ; for instance, hebaniahetfioi 
schools the efl'ecU of emulation. The boys do Ml 
take each other's places. This, we think, is a ssd iIk 
surdity. A cook might as well resolve to make brai 
without fermentation, as a pedagogue to carry m. i 
school without emulation. It must be a sad oa^ 
lump without this yivifying principle . Whj are bsji 
to be shut out from a class of feelings to which sockty 
owes so much, and upon which their condoct in fr 
ture life must (if they are worth anything) be so dme* 
ly constructed r Poet A writes verses to outiUM 
poet B. Philosopher C sets up roasting Titaainm, ad 
boiling Chromium, that he may be thought mora of 
than philosopher D. Mr. Jackson striyes to <mt-paiM 
Sir Thomas; Sir Thomas Lethbridge to oyermik 
Mr. Canning ; and so society gains good chemwi, 
poets, painters, speakers, ana orators ; and why an 
not boys to be emulous as well as men 7 

If a Doy were in Paris, would he learn the lump 
better by shutting himself op to read French boob 
with a dictionary, or by conversing freely with ill 
whom he met ? and what is conversation bit n 
Hamiltonian school ? £very man yon meet is a Btkg 
lexicon and grammar— who is perpetually instracdif 
you, in spite of yourself, hi the terminations of Ften 
substantives and verbs. The analogy la still dostf, 
if you converse with persons of whmn yon can aik 
questions, and who will be at the troable of conectkC 
you. What madness would it be to ran away fnm 
these pleasing (kcilities. as too danserooaly easy-4t 
stop your ears, to double-lock the aoor, aiid to M 
out ehiekena } taking a mitt; and >Ism iMittfr;ii 
Boyer's Dictionary— and then, by the help of Qtm^ 
baud's Grammar, to constrnct a sentence which shM 
signify. < Conu to my Aoust, mid tai some dUelaBU,y t 
i» finer But there is in England almost a lofs « 
ditnculty and needless labour. We are so leielii 
and industrious in raising up impediaents wkkh 
ought to be overcome, that there It a sort of sonieta 
against the removal of these impediments. aadraM> 
tion tliat the advantage is not fiurly come Dj wHhirt 
the prev lous toil. If the English wen in a miadiBirf 
spciaioneduft productions, they would contnneto Af 
aiid plough J though they were neyer a peach Bflf • 
pine-apple the better for it. 

A prmcipal point to attend to la the 1 
npum^ IS the] " • * 

es which jhlsi t 

ihc»« which are J . ^ _ 

a talkative boy learns French sooner in Fiaaee tbtf • 
ailent boy, so a translator of books leaias i ^ 

construe, the more he tranalatea. Aa Ha 
makes, in six or seyen lessons, thrae or Ibinr I 
times as many exchanges of £ai " ' ' ~ *^ 
LaUn, as a gnunmar schoolboy 
loses 60 per cent, of all he hears. «» |«w^«m » . 
beyond all possibility of compansoa, more rapid. 

As for DroBviciatkNi of liting laagaages, we ~ 
why that oooaldMatioQAMMM ba latiodi 
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tiku place. We are decidedly of opinion, that all Ut- 
faig languages are best learnt in the country where they 
mn apokcn, or by living with those who come from 
that countiy ; but if that cannot be, Mr. Hamilton's 
method is better than the grammar and dictionary 
method. Caterit paritrngj Mr. Hamilton's method, as 
fkr as FreEch is concerned, would be better in the 
hands of a Frenchman, and his Italian method in the 
hands of an Italian ; but all this has nothing to do 
with the system. 

' Haye I read through Lilly ?— have I learnt by 
heart that most atrocious monument of absurdity, the 
Westminster Grammar ?— have I been whipt for the 
sabstantives I — ^whipt for the verbs 7 — and whipt for 
and with the interjections? — have I picked the sense 
slowly, and word by word, out of Hederick ? — and 
shall my son Daniel be exempt from all this misery 7 
— ^hall a little unknown person in Cecil Street, Strand. 
No. 25, pretend to tell me that all this is unnecessary r 
—Was ft possible that I mi^ht have been spared all 
this ? — The whole system is nonsense, and the man 
in Impostor. If there had been any truth in it, it 
most have occurred to some one else before this peri- 
od.' — ^Thia is a very common style of observation upon 
Mr. Hamilton's system, and by no means an uncom- 
Bum wish of the mouldering and decaying part of man- 
kind, that the next generation should not enjoy any 
advantages from which they themselves have. been 
pednded.— ^ Ay, ay, Wa all mif^hiy veil—but J vent 
Ikraugk tkiM mfielff and J am determined my children 
tkail do the tame.* We are convinced that a great deal 
pf oppoaitioa to improvement proceeds from this prin- 
ciple. Crabbe might make a good picture of an unbc- 
BOTolent old man, slowly retiring from this sublunary 
scene, and lamenting tnat the coming race of men 
would be less bumped on the roads, better lighted in 
tlie streets, and less tormented with grammars and 
lexlcona, than in the preceding age. A great deal of 
complime&t to the wisdom of ancestors, and a great 
decree of alann at the dreadful spirit of innovation, 
Utt solnble into mere jealousy ana envy. 

Bnt what is to become of a boy who has no difficul- 
ties to gimpple with ? How enervated will that under- 



J bie, to which everything is mode so clear, 

plnhiy and easy ;— iio hills to walk up, no chasms to 
•tep over ; every thing graduated, sioft, and smooth. 
All thia, however, is an objection to the multiplication 
mUe, to Napier's bones, and to every invention for 
the abridment of human labour. There is no dread 
of any lack of difficulties. Abridge mtellectual labour 



bj any proc e aa you please — multiply mechanical 
wwers to any extent— tnere will be sufficient, and in- 
fnitcly more than sufficient, of laborious occupation 
fiir the mind and body of man. Why is the boy to be 
iOaf-^y and by comes the book without a key ; by 
wad by eomea the lexicon. They do come at last — 
tlwii|li at a better period. But if they did not come— 
If they were naeless, if language could be attained 
nithoat them— would any human being wish to retain 
dMBmlflea for their own sake, which led to nothing 
nMlbl, and by the annihilation of which our faculties 
««re left to be exercised, by difficulties which do lead 
to aowifrhing useful— by mathematics, natural philos- 
o^tjf and every branch of useful knowledge f Can 
pay one be so anserous as to suppose, that the Ihcul- 
ttM of yoong men cannot be exercised, and their in- 
^ d activity called into proper action, because 

Uton teaches, in three or four years, what 
(in a more vicious system) demanded seven or 
_ tr Besides, even in tjie Hamiltonian method it is 
wy enay for one boy to ouutrip another. Why may 
tt elrverand amoitious boy employ three hours 
~~ hie key by himself, while another boy has only 
'rnd one ? There is plenty of com to thrash, 
rchaff to be winnowed away, in Mr. Hamilton's 
B ; the difference is, that every blow tells, be- 
I it ia properly dhrected. In the old way, half 
Ibalr force was lost in air. There is a mighty iboliah 
npphthegm of Dr. Bell's,* that it is not what is done 
Mr a boy that is of importance, but what a boy does 
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for himself. TMs is just as wise as to say. that it ia 
not the breeches which are made for a boy that can co- 
ver his nakedness, but the breeches he makes for him- 
self. All this entirely depends upon a comparison of 
the time saved, by showing the boy how to oo a thing, 
rather than by leaving him to .do it himself. Let the 
object be. for example, a pair of shoes. The boy will 
ettect this object much better if 3'ou show him how to 
make the shoes, than if vou merely give him wax, 
thread, and leather, and leave him to mid out all the 
ingenious abridgements of laboibr which have been dis- 
covered bj experience. The object is to turn Latin 
into Enghsh. The scholar will do it much better and 
sooner if the word is found for him. than if he finds it 
— much better and sooner if you pomt out the effect of 
the terminations, and the nature of the syntax, than if 
you leave him to detect them for himself. The thhig 
it at last done hy the pupil himedf—tox he reads the 
language— which was the thing to be done. All the 
help he has received has only enabled him to make a 
more economical use of his time, and to gain his end 
sooner. Never be afraid of wanting difficulties for 
your pupil; if means are rendered more easy, more 
will be expected. The animal will be compelled, or 
induced to all that he can do. Macadam naa made 
the roads better. Dr. Bell would have predicted, that 
the horses would get too iat ; but the actual result is, 
that they are compelled to go ten miles an hour hn- 
atead of eight. 

< For teaching children, this, too, I think is to be 
observed, that, in most cases, where they stick, they 
are not to be farther puzzled, by putting them upon 
finding it out themselves ; as by asking such questions 
as these, viz. — ^whlch is the nominative case in the 
sentence they are to construe 7 or demanding what 
<< aufero*' signifies, to lead them to the knowledge 
what << abstulere" signifies, fcc, when they cannot 
readily tell. This wastes time only in disturbing 
them ; for whilst they are learning, and apply them- 
selves with attention^ they are to be kept m good hu- 
mour, and every thing made easy to them, and as 
pleasant as possible. Therefore, wherever they are 
at a stand, and are willing to go rorwards, help them 
presently over the difficulty, without any rebuke or 
chiding : remembering that, where harsher ways are 
taken, they are the effect only of pride and peevish- 
ness in the teacher, who expects children should in- 
stantly be masters of as much as he knows; whereas 
he should nther consider, that his busmesa is to set- 
tie in them AuMfs, not angrily to inculcate rules. '— 
Locke on Education,p. 74. 

Suppose the first five books of Herodotus to be ac- 
quirea by a key, or literal translation after the meth- 
od of Hamilton, so Uiat the pupil could construe them 
with the greatest accuracy ; — we do not pretend, be- 
cause the pupil could construe this book, that he 
could construe any other book equally easy ; we mere- 
ly say, that the pupil has acquired, by tnese means, 
a certain cqpia verborumt and a certain practical 
knowledge of grammar, which must materially dimi- 
nish the difficulty of reading the next book ; inat his 
difficulties diminish in a compound ratio with every 
fresh book he reads with a key— till at last he reada 
any common book, without a key— and that he at- 
tains his last point of perfection in a time incompam- 
bly less, and with difficulties incompambly smaller, 
than in the old method. 

There are a certain number of French books, which 
when a boy can construe accurately, he may be said, 
for all purposes of reading, to be master of the French 
language. No matter how he has attafaied this power 
of construing the books. Ifyoutryhim thoroughlir, 
and are persuaded he is perfectly master of the booki 
—then he possesses the power tik question— he mider- 
stands the language. Let these hooka, for the sake 
of the question, be Telemachus, the Hbtory of Loois 
XI v.. the Henriade, the Plays of Racfaie. and the Re- 
volutions of Yertot. We would have Hamiltonian keys 
to all these books, and the Lancasterian method of 
instruction. We believe these books wmdd be mae* 
tered in one-«ixth part of the time, by these meansi 
that they wonld be by the old method of -looking oat 
the words in the dictionary, and thMLt«Bte%Vk ik% 
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the lesson to the master ; and we helieTe that the hoys, 
long before they came to the end of this series of books, 
would be able to do without their keys — to fling away 
their cork-jackets, and to swim alone. But bo}|8 who 
learn a language in four or five months, it is said, are 
apt to forget it again. Why, then, does not a youug 
person, who has been fire or six months in Paris, for- 
get his French four or five years afterwards? It has 
been obtained without any of that labour, which the 
objectors to the Hamiltonian system deem to be so 
• essential to memory. It has been obtained in the 
midst of tea and bread and butter, and yet is in a great 
measure retained for a whole life. In the some man- 
ner, the pupils of this new school use a colloquial liv- 
ing dictionary, and, from every principle of youthtul 
emulation, contend with each other in catching the in- 
terpretation, and in applying to the lesson before 
them. 

* If you wish boys to remember any language, make 
the acquisition of it very tedious and dibgustui^.' 
This seems to be an odd rule : but if it is good tor 
language, it must be good also for every species of 
knowledge — ^music, mathematics, navigation, architec- 
ture. In all these sciences aversion should be the pa- 
rent of memory — impediment the cause of perfection. 
If difllcnlty is the cause of memory", the boy who 
learns with the greatest difficulty will remember with 
the greatest tenacity ; — ^in other words, the acquisi- 
tions of a dunce will be greater and more important 
than those of a clever boy. Where is the love of diffi- 
culty going to end ? Why not leave a boy to compose 
his own dictionary and grammar 7 It is not what is 
done for a boy, but what he does for himself, that is 
of any importance. Arc there difficulties enough in 
the old method of acquiring languages ? Would it be 
better if the difficulties were doubled, and thirty years 
given to languages, instead of fifteen ? All these ar- 
guments presume the difficulty to be got over, and 
then the memory to be improved. But what if the 
difficulty is shrunk from? What if it puts an end to 
power, mstead of increasing it ; and extinguishes, in- 
stead of exciting, application ? And when these ef- 
fects are produced, you not only preclude aU hopes 
of learning, «r language, but you put an end for ever 
to all literary habits, and to all improvements from 
study. The boy who is lexicon-struck in early youth 
looks upon all books afterwards with horror, and. goes 
over to the blockheads. Every boy would be pleased 
with books, and pleased with school, and be glad to 
forward the views of his parents, and obtam the 
praise of his master, if he found it p>s8ible to make 
tolerable easy progress ; but he is driven to absolute 
despair by gerunds, and wishes himself dead ! Pro* 
ffress is pleasure— activity is pleasure. It is impossi- 
ble for a boy not to make progress, and not to be ac- 
tive in the Hamiltoniin method; and this pleasing 
state of mind we contend to be more fhvourabie to me- 
mory, than the languid jaded spirit which nwch com- 
merce with lexicons never fails to produce. 

Translations are objected to in schools justly en- 
ough, when they are paraphrases and not translations. 
It IS impossible, from a pamphrase or very loose trans- 
lation, to make any useful progress — they -retard nu 
ther than accelerate a knowledge of the language to be 
acquired, and are the princi^Mil cauMs of the ducredit 
into which translations have been Drought, as instru- 
ments of education. 

Infandum Regina jubes renovare dolomn, 
Begins, jubes renovare dolorem infandum. 
Oh I Qntem thou. crUrut to renew grief not to be epokenef, 
< Oh ! Queen, In pursuance of your commands, I enter 
upon the nanattve of misfortunes almost too great for ut- 
terance. 

The first of these translations leads ns directly to 
the explication of a foreign language, as the latter in- 
sures a perfect ignorance of it. 

It is difficult enou|^ to introduce any useful novelty 
in education without enhancing its perils by needless 
and untenable parad<»x. Mr. Hamilton has made an 
assertion in his Pre&ce to the Key of the Italian Gos- 
fsly whichhas no kiadof fbuBdatioD in fact, and whiish 



has afibrded a conspicuous marie for the aim of his ai* 

tagonists. 

< I have Mid thst each word Is translated by iti om itb 
undeviating meaning, aiMuining as an incontrovertiUe prin- 
ciple in all language* that, with very few ezcc»Uon», etch 
word has one meaning only, and can usually be rendered 
a»rrectly into another by one word only, which one word 
(Should tcrvc for iu representative at all times and on all oc^ 
caiion^.' 
t 

Now, it is probable that each word had one mean- 
ing only in its origin ; but metaphor and associatioa 
arc so busy with human speech, that the same TOd 
comes to serve in a vast variety of senses, and contin- 
ucs to do so long after the metaphors and associations 
which called it into this state of activity are buried 
iu oblivion. Why may not jubto be translated order 
as well as cominandj or dnlorem rendered grW*f *'*^ 
as sorrow f Mr. Hamilton has expressed himsfU 
loosely ; but he ])erhans means no more than to say, 
that in school translations, tlie metaphysical meaning 
should never be adopted, when the word can be rea« 
dercd by its primary signification. We shall allow 
him, however, to deta'd his own method of making tht 
translation in question. 

« Translations on the Hamiltonian system, aoCMdiag to 
whicli thU book i« translatetl, must not be confounded wth 
traiulatinns made acconhng to Locke, Clarke, Sterling, or 
even according to I)umar^ai!», Fremont, and a number of 
other Frenchmen, who have made what have been and «4 
yet sometimes called iUeral^ and interlineal trawlatioM. 
The latter are, indeed, tnt«Winea2, but no lUeral translation 
had ever appeared in any language before tho« called Ha- 
miltonian, that iis before my Gospel of St. John fromtM 
French, the Greek, and Latin Gospels, puMisbed in Los- 
don, and L'Hommond's £pitome of the HLstoiia Saoft. 
The«e and these only were and are truly literal ; that i»to 
•ay, that every word in rendered In English by a corresposd- 
ing part of speech; that the grammatical analybia of the 
phrase is never dei>arted Item ; and the mood, tense, and 
person of every verb, are accurately pointed out by appro- 
priate and unchanging signs, so that a grammarian not va- 
dcrstonding one woid of Italian, would, on reeding any 
part of the tran«lation here given, be InsUntly able to paws 
it In the translations above alluded to, an attempt is made 
to preserve the coirectneiw of the language into which Om 
different works are translated, but the wish to condUatettde 
correctness with a literal translation, has only produced a 
barbarous and uncouth idiom, while It has in everycssc^ 
ccived the unlearned pupil by a translation altogether ftke 
and incorrect. Such translations may, Indeed, give an idea 
of what Is contained in the book translated, bat they wfll 
not assist, or at least very little, In enabling the pupil to 
make out the exact meaning of each word, which m 
the principal object of Hamatonian tranalations. Tw 
reader will understand this better by an Ulustratloa: A 
gentleman has lately given a translation of Juvenal aoconi' 
ing to the plan of the above-mentioned authors, befiaiuaf 
with the words temper ego, which he jolna and tnMlslSH 
"shaU I always he'*--if his intention were to teach Lena 
words, he might as well have said, " shall I always eat beef- 
steaks f "— True, there in nothing about boef-«teaks m mm- 
feregot but neither ia there about "shall be:" the whote 
trandation Is on the same plan, that Is to say, that then k 
not one line of it correct, I had almost said one word, m 
which the pupil can rely, as the exact equivalent In EndlB 
of theLattn word above it— Not so the tranalation bew 
given. 

* As the olOeet of the author has besa that the papil tbemi 
know etfmry word as well as he knows it Idmaelf, ks hss «»• 
fbrmly given it the one sole, preciae meaoing whkh It te ■ 
our language, sacrificing everywhere the beanty, the idta^ 
and the correctness of the English language to the orifiau ■ 
order to show the perfect idiom, phrase^ogj, and piet^P 
that original as in a glass. 80 far is this earned, tlMt s^nn 
the English laagaafe can express the predae me am i Dy oftt* 
Italian phrase only bv a barbariam, this barbarian is emplsysi 
without scrapie— as thus ; ^ e le tenebre noa I'hanno ammsMa 
—Here the word tenehre being plural, if you tranalate it dan- 
ness, you not only give a false translation of the word itm, 
which is used by the Italians in the plural nnniber, but w halk 
much more important, you lead the pupil Into an error dbsst 
its government, it being the nominathre caae to > ■■ ■•, wlriifc 
is tlie third person plural ; it is therefore t • - - - ^-^ 
neaa, but dams a aea.' 

To make these keys perfect, we rather think thM 
should be a flree traiislatlon added to the Hteral cm* 
Not a paraphrase, but only so free as to avoid mf 
■wlnraid or bamioiis expression. The 
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between the ftee and the literal translation would im- 
mediately show to young people the peculiarities of 
Che language in which they were engaged. 

Literal translation or key— OA / Queen, thou orderest 
9metoren€wgri^nottob€ipokenof. 

Free — * Oh ! Queen, thou orderest me to renew my 
griefy too great for utterance.' 

The want of this accompanying free translation is 
not felt in keys of the ScriptureSi because, in fact, the 
Knglish Bible is a Aree translation, great |Hirt of which 
the scholar remembers. But in a work entirely un- 
known, of whkh a key was given, as full of awkward 
and barbarous exuressions as a key certainly ought to 
be, a scholar mignt be sometimes nuzzled to amve at 
the real sense. We say as lull or awkward and bar- 
barous ezpressions as it ought to be, because we 
thoroughly approve of Mr. Hamilton's plan, of always 
sacrificing English and elegance to sense, when they 
cannot be united in the key. We are rather sorry Mr. 
Hamilton's first essay has been in a translation of the 
Scriptures, because every child is so familiar with 
them, that it may be difficult to detemune whether 
the apparent progress is ancient recollection or recent 
attainment ; and because the Scriptures are so full of 
Uebraisms and Syriacisms, and the language so difier- 
ent from that of Greek authors, that it does not secure 
a knowledge of the language equivalent to the time 
emnloyed upon it. 

The kejrs hitherto published by Mr. Hamilton are 
the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and German keys 
to the G<M^1 of St. John, Perrin's Fables, Latin His- 
toria Sacra, Latin, French, and Itahan Grammar, and 
Ktudia Metrica. One of tnc difficulties under which 
the system is labouring, is a want of more keys. 
Some of the best Greek and Roman classics should be 
immediately published, with keys, and by very good 
acholara. We shall now lay before our readers an 
extract fnm one of the pubhc papers respecting the 
process made in the Hamiltonian schools. 

•ETtrmdfrom tU M^ruimf Ckromiele of Wednuda^, Ifo- 
rmker 16I&, l&S^-Hmrnilttmum £§f«(em< — We yraterday wrro 
bment at an cxsninatwn of ei^ht lodfl who have been under 
Xir. Hamilton naoe aome time in the month of May laat, with a 
view to aatiwtain the efllcacy of his ayatem in commanicatinf 
a knowledfe of languafea. Theae eifht lads, all of them be- 
tween the afea of twelve and fourteen, are the children of poor 
people, who, when they were firat placed under Mr. Hamilton, 
poaaeaoed no other inatruction than common reading and wri- 
ting. Tbejr were obtained from a common country school, 
throngii the inlerpoaitkm of a member of Parliament, who 



I active part in promoting charity schools throughout 
tba coQBtry; aad the choice was determined by the consent of 
the parents, and not by the cleremesa of the boya. 

*• They have been employed in learning Latin, French, and 
lattprly Italian ; and yeaterday they were examined by several 
diatingvbdiad individnala, among whom we recognized John 
Snitk, Es% M. P. { O. Smith. Eoq. M. P. ; Mr. J. Mill, the his- 
toriaa of British India ; Major Camac ; Major Thompson ; Mr. 
Cowell, &c (fcc. They first read different portions of the Gos- 
pel of SL John in Latin, and of Csesar's Commcntaririi, select- 
ed by the visitors. The translation was executed with an ease 
which iC vonld bo In vain to expect in anv of the boys who at- 
tend oar cominoo schoob, even in their third or fourth year ; 
and proved, that the principle of exciting the attention of boys 
v> the ntmost, during the process bv which the meaning of the 
words Is fixed In their memory, had given them a great famil- 
iarity with so nraeh of the language as is contained in the 
books above alluded to. Their knowledge of the parts of 
qiasd was ronectable, but not so remarkable ; as the Hamil- 
toalaa system mlowa the natural mode of acquiring language, 
aad only employs the boya in analyzing, when they have al- 
nady attained a certain Ihmiliarity with any language. 

' Ae aaaa expoiments were repeated in French and Italian 
with the same anceeaa, and, up<Hi the whole, we cannot but 
tUsk the aneceas has been complete. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a more impartial mode ofputtins any system to the teat, 
flwD temaka anieh aa experiment on tne children of oar peas- 
aatiy/ 

Into the trath of this statement we have personally 
fauiiilxed, and it seems to us to have fallen short of the 
tuu. from the laudable fear of overstating them. 
Thf ttde selected for the experiment were parish boys 
of the most ordinary description, reading English 
wont than Cumberland curates, and totally ignorant 
of tlwiiidimeDtsof any other language. They were 
pvpoeely selected for the experiment by a gentleman 
vb0 deteTod iti expense, and who had the strongest 



desire to put strictly to the test the efficacy of the 
Hamiltonian sjrstem. The experiment was begun the 
middle of May, 1825, and concluded on the day of 
November in the same year mentioned in the extract, 
exactly six months after. The Latin books set before 
them were the Gospel of St. John, and parts of Caesar's 
Commentaries. Some Italian book or books (what 
we know not), and a selection of French histories. 
The visitors put the boys on where they pleased, and 
the translation was (as the reporter says) executed 
with on ease which it would be vain to expect in any 
of the boys who attend our conmion schools, even in 
their third or fourth year.* 

From experiments and observations which have 
(alien under our own notice, we do not scruple to make 
the following assertions. If there were keys to the 
four Gospels, as there is to that of St. John, any boy 
or girl or thirteen years of age, and of moderate capa- 
city, studying four hours a cby, and beginning with an 
utter ignorance even of the Greek character, would 
learn to construe the four Gospels with the most per- 
fect and scrupulous accuracy, in six weeks. Some 
children, utterly ignorant of French or Italian, would 
learn to construe the four Gospels, in cither ot these 
languages, in three weeks ; the Latin in four weeks ; 
the German in five weeks. We believe they would do 
it in a class , but not to run any risks, we will pre- 
sume a master to attend upon one student alone for 
these periods. Wc assign a master principally, be 
cause the application of a solitary boy at that age 
could not be depended upon ; but if the sedulity of the 
child were certain, he would do it nearly as well alone. 
A greater time is allowed for German and Greek, on 
account of the novelty of the character. A person of 
mature habits, eager and energetic in his pursuits, and 
reading seven or eiglit hours per day, might, though 
utterly ignorant of a letter of Greek, leam to construe 
the four Gospels, with the most punctilious accuracy 
in three weeks, by the key alone. These assertions 
we make, not of the Gospels alone, but of any toler- 
ably easy book of the same extent. We mean to be 
very accurate ; but suppose we are wrong— add 10, 20, 
30 per cent, to the time, an average boy of thirteen, in 
an average school, cannot construe the four Gosnels 
in two years from the time of his beginning the lan- 
guage. 

Ail persons would be glad to read a foreign lan- 
guage, but all persons do not want the same scrunuloos 
and comprehensive knowledge of gmmmar which a 
great Latin scholar possesses. Manj persons may, 
and do, derive great pleasure and mstruction from 
French, German, and Italian books, who can neither 
speak nor unrite these languages — wno know that cer- 
tain terminations when they see them, signify present 
or past time, but who, if they wished to signify pre- 
sent or past time, could not recall these terminations. 
For many purposes and objects, therefore, very little 
grammar is wonting. 

The Hamiltonian method begins with what all per- 
sons want, a facility of construing, and leaves every 
scholar to become afterwards as profound in grammar 
as he (or those who educate him) may choose; 
whereas the old method aims at making all more pro- 
found grammarians than three-fourths wish to be, or 
than nineteen-twentieths can be. One of the enor- 
mous follies of the enormously foolish education in 
England, is, that all young men — dukes, fox-hunters, 
and merchants — are educated as if they were to keep 
a school, and serve a curacy ; while scarcely an hour 
in the Hamiltonian education is lost for any variety of 
life. A grocer may leam enough of Latin to taste the 
sweets of Virgil ; a cavalry officer may read and un- 
derstand Homer, without knowing that f^^i comet 
from su with a smooth breathing, and that it is formed 
by an improper rediqiUcation. In the mean tlmci 
there is nothing in that education which prevents a 
scholar from knowing (if he wishes to know) what 

* We have left with the bookseller the nasoM of two gentle* 
men who have verified this acconnt to ua, and who were pres- 
ent at the experiment. Their namea will at once put an sai 
to all scepticism as to the Ihct. Two BHure candid and eall|)Ub» 
eaed jndges conhi not ba fiwud. 
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Geeek eompmrndi draw back tlieir accmta. He may 
trace Terbs in I^i from polyayllaUes in lot, or derive 
endless glory from marking down deriTatiTet in wrta, 
changing the < of their primitiTes into iota. 

Thus m the Hamiltoniao method, a good deal of 
grammar necessarily impresses itself upon the mind 
{cheminfai9ant)f as it does in the vernacular tongue, 
without any rule at all, and merely by habit. How is 
it possible to read many Latin keys^ for instance, 
without remarking, willingly or unwillingly, that the 
first jwrsons of verbs end in o. the second in a, the 
third in t ?— that the same adjective ends in i» or a, 
accordingly as the connected substantive is mascuUne 
or feminine, and other such gross and common rules 7 
An Englishman who means to say, / will go to London. 
does not say, J could go to London. He never reaa 
a word of grammar in his life ; but he has learnt, by 
habit, that the word go, signifies to proceed or set 
forth, and by the same habit he learns that future in- 
tentions are ez]>ressed by / will;' and by the same 
habit the Hamiltonian pupil, reading over, and com- 
prehending twenty times more words and phrases than 
the nupil of the ancient system, insensible but infalli- 
bly fixes upon his mind many rules of grammar. We 
are far fVom meaning to say, that the grammar thus 
acquired will be sufficiently accurate for the first-rate 
Latin and Greek scholar ; but there is no reason why 
a young person arriving at this distinction, and educa- 
ted in the Hamiltonian system, may not carry the 
study of grammar to any degree of minuteness and 
accuracy. The only difference is, that he begins 
grammar as a study, after he has made a considera- 
ble progress in the lieuiguagc, and not before— a very 
important feature in the Hamiltonian system, and a 
yery great improvement in the education of children. 

The imperlections of the old system proceed in a 
great measure from a bad and improvident accumu- 
lation of difficulties, which must all. perhaps, though 
in a less degree, at one time or anotner be encounter- 
ed, but which may be. and in the Hamiltonian sirstem 
are, much more wisely distributed. A hoy who sits 
down to Greek with lexicon and grammar, has to mas- 
ter an unknown language--to look out words in a lexi- 
con, in the use of which he is inexpert— to guess, by 
many trials, in which of the numerous senses detailed 
in the lexicon he is to use the word— to attend to the 
inflections of cases and tense — to become acquainted 
with the syntax of the language— and to become ac- 
quainted with these inflexions and this syntax from 
books written in foreign languages, and full of the 
most absurd and barbarous terms, and this at the ten- 
derest age, when the mind is utterly unfit to grapple 
with any great difficulty ; and the boy, who revolts at 
all this foUy and absurdity, is set down for a dunce, 
and must go into a marchiiig regiment, or on board a 
man of war .' The Hamiltonian pupil has his word 
looked out for him, its proper sense ascertained, the 
case of the substantive, the mfiexions of the verb 
pomted out, and the syntaxical arrangement placed 
before his eyes. Where, then, is he to encounter 
these difficulties ? Does he hope to escape them en- 
tirely I Certainly not, if it is his purpose to become 
a great scholar; but he will enter upon them when 
the character is famUiar to his eye— when a great 
amnber of Greek words are fiunUiar to his eye and 
ear— when he has practically mastered a great deal 
of nanimar— when the terminatioos of vertw convey 
to him different modifications of thne, the terminiu 
tions of substantives different varieties of circumstance 
—when the rules of grammar, m short, are a confirma- 
tton of previous observation . not an irksome multitude 
or directions, heaped up without any opportunity of 
immediate application. ' ^'^ ' 

The real way of learafaig a dead language, is to 
ii^Ute, as much as possible, the method in which a 
IWnglanffUMe is naturaUy learnt. When do we ever 
^"^ -I well educated Englishman 



, . ^ ' o or Frenchman em- 

i»nasTCd by an ignorance of the grammar of their 
Wfpective languages ? They first lean it practically 
«id nnerringly ; and then, if they chooae and h>ok 
Back and smile at the idea of havfag proceeded by a 
jmfeff/ o/niJM without knowing one ofthem by heart , 
mrhe/agrconsaoaM that tb0y bud any ndt at al^thls 



is a philosophical amusement : bat wfaoeyer thinkt of 
learning the mmmar of their own tongue before they 
are very good grammarians ? Let us hear what Mr. 
Locke says upon this subject : — < If grammar ought 
to be tauffht at any time, it must be to one that caa 
speak the languap^e already ; how else can he be taoglit 
the grammar of it ? This at least is evident, from tbe 
practice of the wise and learned nations amongst Um 
ancients. They made it a part of education to culti- 
vate their own, not foreign languages. The Greths 
counted all other nations oarbarous. and had a coo- 
tempt for their languages. And though the Greek 
learning grew in credit amongst the Romans towards 
the end of their commonwealth, yet it was the Romsa 
tongue that was made the study of their youth : their 
own language they were to maae use of, and therefon 
it was tneir own language they were instructed sad 
exercised in. 

< But, more particularly, to determine the proper 
season for grammar, 1 do not see how it can reasosi- 
bly be made any one's study, but as an introdnctioo 
to rhetoric. Wnen it is thought time to put any ose 
upon the care of polishing his tongue, and of speaUog 
better than the illiterete, then is the time for hhn to 
be instructed in the rules of grammar, and not befoR. 
For grammar being to teach men not to speak, but to 
sneak correctly, end according to the exact ndei of 
the tongue, which is one part of elegancy, there is 
little use of the one to him thut has no ncied of tlie 
other. Where rhetoric is not necessary, gnnunir 
may be spared. I know not why any one shooU 
waste his time, and beat his head about the Lttin 
grammar, who does not intend to be a critic, or mlu 
speeches, and write des^tches in it. When any ose 
finds in himself a necessity or disposition to study aiy 
foreign language to the bottom, and to be nicdy enct 
in the Imowledge of it, it will be time enourii to tske 
a grammatical survey of it. If hb use of it be oaly 
to undentand some books writ in it, withoat a criticil 
knowledge of the tongue itself, reading alone, ss I 
have said, will attain that end, without charging the 
mind with the multiplied rules and intricacies of gnia> 
mar.' — Lockt on Edueationf p. 78, folia 

In the Eton Grammar, the following very plidn tid 
elementary information is conveyed to yoong gentle- 
men utterly ignorant of every syllable of the Isfr 
guage :— 

* Nomina snomala qa» contrthaatar rant, * 'OXfvaAl^ qm 
coatrahuntur in oanibos, at yot yo^ Ac *OX<y«niAi,ftfB 
in paucioribui casibiu contrahaatar, at Mibotaativa BatTtasia 
in V ImparyUatriaiaevpt'ftcAc. 

From the Westminster Granmiar we make the fbl- 

cooveysd 
theofiai 
the 
interior of the language. 

• w fioia theaatia ftaia atrioaqoe flitari oat 
Post liqaidam in priDM>, vel la aaoqaoqae 
a» eircaiaflezan eat. Ante 6> finale character 
EzpUcitaa n priod eat inqplicitnaqoe fbtori 
» itaqae ia quo a qnaai plazam eat aolita ia m*.* 

WatmbuUr Greek Qrmmm, Uli 



Such are the easy initiations of our present i 

of teaching. The Hamiltonian system, on the other 
liand, 1. teaches an unknown tongue by tlM closest in- 
terlinear translation, instead of leaving a boy to ei- 
plore his way by the lexicon or dictionary. %, It 
postpones the study of ^mmar till a consideiiUi 
progress has been made m the language, and a greu 
degree of practical grammar has been acquired. S. It 
substitutes the cheerfVilness and competition of the 
Lancasterian system for the dull solitude of the die* 
tionary. By these means, a boy finds he is maUM s 
progress, snd learning sometliing from the yerybe- 
ginning. He is not overwhelmed with the filitif' 

Eearance of insuperable difficulties ; he receives soM 
ttle pay from the fint moment of iiis appietticeshbi 
and is not compelled to wait for remuneration tiUfei 
is out of his time. The student havhig acqidnd Ifti 
great art of undetstandfaig the sense of what Is wiltm 
m aaothmr tongue, may go into the study of tht Jib* 
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M deeply tnd as extensiTely as he pl< 
system aims at beginning with a depth and 
f which many men never will want, which 
1 many ttom arriving even at moderate attain- 
ind is a less easy, and not more certain nmd 
found skill in languages, than if attention to 
ir had been deferred to a later period. 
e,we are strongly persuaded| that the time 
Iren, this system will make better scholars ; 
; degree of scholarship being riven, a much 
time will be needed. If there u any truth in 
adll make Mr. Hamilton one of the most use- 
of his age ; for if there is any thing which fills 
Iff men with melancholy ana regret, it is the 
•f mortal time, parental money, and puerile 
ss, in the present method of pursuing Latin 
ek. 
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(Edifiuror Re- 



mi dU Prmctiee •/ mot alUwimg Commtdfn Pri$9m- 
trw meeu$ed •/ FeUmf, 8vo. London, 183G. 

e sixth of April, 1824, Mr. George Lamb, (a 
an who is always the advocate of whatever is 
and liberal), presented the following petition 
veral jurymen m the habit of serving on juries 
)ld Bailey ^— 

your petitioner*, fiilly sensible of the invaluable 
! of jury triaK snd desirous of seeing them as com- 
lumsn institution* will admit, feel it their duty to 
) attention of the Houiie to the rextrictions imposed 
prisoner's counsel, wliich, they humbly conceive, 
ong claims to legislative remedy. With every dia- 
to decide jusitly, the petitioners have found, by ez- 
. In the course of their attendance as jurymen in 
Wiley, that the opening statements for the prosecu- 
ftequently leave an imprcMion more unfavourable 
laoner at the bar, than the evidence of itself could 
idnoed ; and it has always sounded harsh to the pe- 

to hear it announced from tlie bench, that the 
to whom the prisoner has committed hb* defence, 
De permitted to addrese the jury in his behalf, nor 
the charges which have, or have not, been substan- 
* the witneMes. The petitioners have felt their slt- 
ecuUarly palnAil and embarrassing when the pri- 
fsculti«», uerhaps suri>rised by such an intimation, 
Duch abi«rbed in the difficulties of his unhappy dr- 
oos to admit of an effort towards his own juattflca- 
ainst the statements of the prosecutor's counsel, 
lintentionaily aggravated throvgh seal or miscon- 

snd it b purely with a view to the attainment of 
1 justice, that the petitioners humblv submit to the 
onsideraticn of the House the expediency of allow- 
7 accused person the full benefit of counsel, as in 

misdemeanour, and according to the practice of 



the opinions so sensibly and properly expres- 
these jurymen, we most cordially agree. We 
sfore toncned incidentally on this subject ; bUt 
nrgive to it a more direct and a Ailler exami- 
We look upon it as a very jpreat blot in our 
iiaed crimiDai code ; and no ettort of ours shall 
tiag, from time to time, for its removaL 
wve now the benefit of discusshig these sub- 
■der the government of a home secretary of 
rhom we may (we believe) fairly call a wise, 
and high prmcipled man— as he appears to us, 
; wishing for innovation, or having any itch for 
o be afraid of innovation,* when it is nadual 
Q considered. He is, indeed, almost the only 
we remember in his station, who has not con- 
found sense to consist in the rejection ofevery 
unent, and loyalty to be proven by the defence 
f accidental, Imperfect, or superannuated in- 
a. 
It petition of Jurymen 1>e a teal bcni fidi peti- 



alvraya enxpt the Catholic questton. Mr. 

ptniona on this subject (giving him credit for sinceri- 
e always been a subject of real surprise to us. It 



tion, not the lesnlt of ioUcitatloii— tnd we have no 
reason to doubt it — ^It is a warning which the legislt^ 
ture canEV>t neglect, if it mean to avoid the disgrace of 
seeing the lower and middle orders of mankind makbg 
laws for themselves, which the government is at 
length compelled to adopt as measures of their own. 
The judges and the Parhament would have gone on to 
this day, hanging, by wholesale, for the furaeries of 
bank notes, it juries had not become weary of the con- 
tinual butchery, and resolved to acquit. The proper 
execution of laws must always depend, in great mea- 
sure, upon public opinion ; and it is undoubtedly most 
discreditable to any men intrusted with power, when 
the governed turn round upon their ^vemors, and 
say, < Yoar laws are so cruel, or so foolish, we cannot 
and will not act upon them.' 

The particular improvement, of allowmg counsel to 
those wlio are accused of felony, is so far firom being un- 
necessary, from jmy extraonunary indulgence shown 
to English prisoners, that we really cannot help sua- 
pectii^, that not a year elapses in which many inno- 
cent persons are not found guilty. How is it possihloi 
indeed, that it can be otherwise ? There are seventy 
or eighty persons to be tried for various offences at 
the assizes, who have lain hi prison for some months ; 
and fit\y of whom, perhaps, are of the lowest order of 
the people, without f^rienos m any better condition than 
themselves, and without one smgle penny to employ 
hi their defence. How are they to obtahi witnesses ff 
No attorney can be employee— no subpotna can be 
taken out ; the witnesses are fifty miles ofl", perhaps— 
totally uninstructed— living from hand to mouth- 
utterly unable to give up their daily occupation to nay 
for their journey, or for their support when arrived at 
the town of trial— and, if they could get there, not 
knowing where to go, or what to do. It is impossible 
but that a human being, hi such a helpless situation, 
must be found guilty ; for, as he cannot give evidence 
for himself, and has not a penny to fetch those who 
can give it for him, any story told ag[ainst him must 
be taken for true (however false) ; since it is impos- 
sible for the poor wretch to contradict it. A. brother 
or a «isteT may come — and support every sufiering and 
privation themselves in coming; but the prisoner 
cannot often have such claims upon the persons who 
have witnessed the transaction, nor any other daimt 
but those which an unjustly accused person has upon 
those whose testimony can exculpate hinv— and who 

Srobably must starve themselves and their fiuniliet to 
o it. It is true, a case of Ufe and death will rousA 
the poorest persons, every now and then, to extraor- 
dhiary exertions, and they may tramp through mod 
and ^rt to the assize town to save a life— though even 
this efibrt is precarious enough: but imprisonment, 
hard labour, or transportation, appeal less^ forcibly 
than death, — and would often appeal for evidence in 
vain, to the feeble snd limited resources of extreme 
poverty. It is not that a g/eat proportion of those ac- 
cused are not guilty— but that some are not — and ard 
utterly without means of establishing their innocence. 
We do not believe they are often accused fjrom wilfU 
and corrupt perjury : but the prosecutor is himself 
mistaken. The crime has been committed ; and hi 
his thirst for vengeance, he has got hold of the wrong 
man. The wheat was stolen out of the bam ; and, 
amidst many other collateral circumstances, the wit- 
nesses (paid and brought up by a wealthy prosecutor, 
who is repaid by the county), swear that they saw > 
man, very like the prisoner, with a sack of com upca 
his shoulder, at an eariy hour of the morning, going 
f^om the bam hi the direction of the prisoner's cottage ! 
Here is one Unk, and a very material Unk, of a long 
chain of circumstantial evidence. Judge and iury 
must give it weight, till it is contradicted. In fact, 
the pnsoner did not steal the com ; he was, to be 
sure, out of his cottage at the same hour-and that 
also is proved— but travelling in a totally difibrent 
direction,— and was seen to be so travellmg by a stage 



. _ coachman passing by, and by a market gardener. An 

raty be some mistake between the right honourable attomev with money in his pocket, whom every mo- 
an and hto chaplain! They have been twvdling ^^^^^ ^J ,„^ employ made richer by six-and-cight 



r ; and some of the parson's notions have been piu 
Ir. Peel's head by mistake. We yet hope he wlU xe- 
A to tMrilfhtltel owner. "^ 
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and the innocence of the prieoneT would have been 
esublished : bat by what possible means is the desti- 
tute Ignorant wretch himself to find or to produce 
such witnesses ? or how can the most humane pury, 
and the most acute judge, refuse to consider him as 
guilty^ till his witnesses are produced ? We have not 
the slightest disposition to exaggerate, and, on the 
contrary, should oe extremely pleased to be convinced 
that our apprehensions were unfounded : but we have 
often felt extreme pain at the hopeless and unprotected 
state of prisoners ; and we cannot find any answer to 
our suspicions, or discover any means by which this 
perversion of justice, under the present state of the 
uw, can be prevented from takmg place. Against 
the prisoner are arrayed all the resources of an angry 
prosecutor, who has certainly (let who will be the 
culprit) simered a serious injury. He has his hand, 
too, in the public purse ; for he prosecutes at the ex- 
pense of the county. He cannot even relent ; for the 
magbtrate is bound over to indic{. His witnesses 
cannot fail him ; for they are all bound over by the 
same magistrate to give evidence. He is out of prison, 
too. and can exert himself. 

The prisoner, on the other hand, comes into court, 
tqualia and depressed from long confinement — utterly 
unable to tell nis own story from want of words and 
want of confidence, and is unable to produce evidence 
for want of money. His fate accordingly is obvious ; 
— and that there are many innocent men punished 
every year, for crimes they have not committed, ap- 
pears to us to be extreolely probable. It is. indeed, 
scarcely possible it should be otherwise : ana, as if to 
prove tne fact, every now and then, a case of this 
kind it detected. Some circumstances come to light 
between sentence and execution ; immense exertions 
are made by humane men ; time is gained, and the 
innocence of the condemned person completely estab- 
lished. In Elizabeth Caning's case, two women were 
capitally convicted, ordered for cxecutinn-rand at last 
found innocent, and respited. Such, too, was the case 
of the men who were sentenced ten years ago, for the 
lobbery of Lord Cowper's steward. < I have myself 
(says Mr. Scarlett) of ten seen persons I thought inno- 
cent convicted, and the guilty escape, for want of 
some acute and intelligent counsel to snow the bear- 
ing of the different circumstances on the conduct and 
situation of the prisoner.' — (House of Commons De- 
haUSj April 2bthy 1826.) We were delighted to see, 
in this last debate, both Mr. Brougham and Mr. Scar- 
lett profess themselves friendly to Mr. Lamb's 
motion. 

Bat in how manyr cases has the injustice proceeded 
without any suspicion being excited ? and even if we 
could reckon upon men being watchful in capital 
cases, where life is concerned, we are afraid it is in 
tuch cases alone that they ever besiege the secretary 
of state, and compel his attention. We never remem- 
any such interference to* save a man unjustly con- 
demned to the hulks or the treadmill ; and yet there 
are certainly more condemnations to these mmor pun- 
ishments than to the gallows; but then it is all one — 
who knows or cares about it ? If Harrison or Johnson 
has been condemned, after regular trial by jury, to six 
months' treadmill, l>ccause Harrison and Johnson 
were without a penn)r to procure evidence — ^who knows 
or cares about Harrison or Johnson? how can they 
make themselves heard ? or in what war can they ob- 
tain redress ? It worries rich and comfortable people 
to hear the humanity of our penal laws called in ques- 
tion. There is talk of a society for employing dis- 
charged prisoners : might not something be effected 
by a society instituted for the purpose of providing to 
poor prisoners a proper defence, and a due attendance 
of witnesses 7 But we must hasten on from this dis- 
graceful neglect of poor prisoners, to the particular 
•abject of complaint we have proposed to ourselves. 

The proposition is. That the pnsorur accused offelo- 
ly ought to have the same potper of selecting counsel to 
Mpeak for him as he has in cases of treason and misde- 
tneanourf and as d^endants have in all civil actions. 

Nothing can be done in any discussion upon any 

oint of law in England, without quotinff Mr. Justice 

'sume. Mr. JoMtice Blickstone, we believei gea- 



Mint of 
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erally wrote his Commentaries late in the ereniigi 
with a bottle of wine before him ; and little did ht 
think, as each sentence fell from the glass and pen, 
of the immense influence it might hereafter exercise 
upou the laws and usages of his country. < It is' (savt 
tills favourite writer) < not at all of a piece with the 
rest of the humane treatment of prisoners by the £d> 
glish law ; for upon what face of reason can that as- 
sistance be denied to save the life of a man, which 
yet is allowed him in prosecutions for every petty 
trespass V Nor, indeed, strictly speaking, is U a part 
of our ancient law ; for the Mirror, having observed 
the necessity of counsel in civil suits, who know how 
to forward and defend the cause by the rules of law 
and customs of the realm, immediately subjoins, < and 
more necessary are they for defence upon mdictmeot 
and appeals of felony, than upon any other venial 
crimes.' To the authority of Blackstone may be add. 
ed that of Sir John Hall, in Hollis's case ; of Sir Ro- 
bert Atkyns, in Lord Russell's case ; and of Sir Bar. 
tholomew Shower, in the arguments for a New Bill of 
Rights, in 1682. < In the name of God,' says this 
judge, *■ what harm can accrue to the public in general, 
or to any man in particular, that, in cases of State- 
treason, counsel should not be allowed to the accused ? 
What rule of justice is there to warrant its denial, 
when, in a civil case of a halfpenny cake, he may 
plead either by himself or by his advocate ? That 
the court is counsel for the prisoner can be no eflrecUi> 
al reason ; for so they are tor each party, that ri^t 
may be done.'— (Somer's Tracts, vol. ii. p. 668.) la 
the trial of Thomas Rose well, a dissenting clergy maa, 
for high treason in 1684, Judge Jeffries , in summiflf 
up, confessed to the jury, < that he thought itiTharo 
case, that a man should have counsel to defend him* 
self for a twopenny trespass, and his witnesses be ex- 
amined upon oath ; but if he stole, committed murder 
or felony, nay, high treason, where life, estate, hoo- 
our, ana all were concerned, that he should neither 
have counsel, nor have his witnesses examined apai 
oath.'— Hou*//'* State Trials, vol. x. p. 207. 

There have been two capital errors in the ciimhul 
codes of feudal Europe, from which a great variety of 
mistake and injustice have proceeded ; the one, a di» 
position to confound accusation with guilt ; the other, 
to mistake a defence of prisoners accused by the 
crown, for disloyalty and disaffection to the crown; 
and from these errors our own code has been alowly 
and gradually recovering, by all those stmsgles and 
exertions which it always costs to remove /S/yaaac. 
tioned by antiquity. In the early periods of our histoiT, 
the accused person could call no evidence : — then, for 
a lon^ time, ni^ evidence against the king could not be 
exanuned upon oath ; conseoicntly, he might as well 
have produced none, as all Uie evidence against him 
was upon oath. Till the reign of Anne, no one acdw. 
ed of felony could produce witnesses upon oath ; and 
the old practice was vindicated, in opposition to the 
new one, introduced under the statute of that day, oo 
the grounds of humanity and tenderness to the pris- 
oner! because, as his witnesses were not restricted 
by an oath, they were at liberty to indulge in simile 
fsusehood as much as they pleased ; — so argued die 
blessed defenders of nonsense in those days. Then it 
was ruled to be indecent and improper that counsel 
should be employed against the crown ; and, there* 
fore, the prisoner accused of treason could have no 
counsel to assist him in the trial. Counsel might in- 
deed stay in the court, but apart from the pruoner, 
with whom they could luive no communication. They 
were not allowed to put any question, or to suggest 
any doubtful point of law; but if the prisoner (likely 
to be a weak unlettered man) could himself suggest 
any doubt in matter of law. the court determinedfirst 
if the question of law should be enteruined, and thei 
assigned counsel to argue it. In those times, the jury 
were punishable if they gave a false verdict against 
the kmg, but were no/ punishable if they gave a ftlat 
verdict against the prisoner. The preamble of tht 
Act of 1^ runs thus— < Whereas it is expedient that 
persons charged with high treason should make a M 
and sufficient defence.' Might it not be altered t0 
ftrson* ekargtd with any speciet or degrm qf trimf 
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Jl these erron haTe giTen way to the force of truth , J 
nd to the power of common sense and common hu- 
lanity — the Attorney and Solicitor (General, for the I 
ime being, always protesting against each alteration, I 
Dd regularly and officially prophesying the utter do- 
truction of the whole juriBprudcuco' of (treat Britain. 
*here is no man now alive, perha]ts, so utterly fool- j 
ihy as to uro|)ose tliat prisoners should be prevented I 
rom producing eridence upon oath, and being heard | 
y their counsel in cases of high treason ; and yet it 
ost a struggle for teven sessions to get this measure . 
irough the two houses of Parliament. But mankind 
re much like the children they be?et — they always 
'Ake wry faces at what is to do theiii good ; and it i<i 
ecessary sometimes to hold the nose, and force the 
ledisine down the throat. They enjoy the health ' 
nd vigour consequent upon tlie 'medicme ; but culf 
le doctor, and sputter at his stuff*.' j 

A most absurd argument was advanced in the hon. ! 
arable house, iha« the practice of employing counsel ' 
rould be such an expense to the prisoner .'—just as if 
liy thing was so expensive as beuig hammed ! What 

fine topic for the ordinarv .* * You are going* (says 
lat exquisite divine^ < to be hanged to-morrow, it is 
me, but consider what a sum you have saved ! Mr. 
carlett or Mr. Brougham might certainly have pre- 
ented arguments to the jury, which would have in- 
ured your acquittal ; hut do you forget that gentle- 
len of their eminence must be recompen^ed by lar^e 
MS, and thi^t, if your life had been saved, yoii would ' 
ctaally have been out of pocket nlxive 2('/.? Ymi 
rill now die uith the consciousness of having obeyed 
'je dictates of a wise economy ; and with a grateful 
STcrence for the laws of your country, which prevents 
ou {torn running mto stich unbounde<i ex])ense — so let 
I now go to prayers.' 

It is ludicrous enough to recollect, when the em- 
loyiDcat of counsel is objected to on account uf the 
ipeuse to the prisoner, that the same merciful law, 
rhich, to save the prisoner's money has denied h'lui 
oimsel, and produced his conviction, scixes upon all 
is savings the moment he is convicted. 

Of all false and foolish dicta y the most trite nnd the 
lost absurd is that which asserts that the jud^^e is 
oimsel for the prisoner. Wc do not he.sit:ae tii sny ; 
lat this is merely an unmeaning iihraste, invented to' 
etod a pernicious abuse. The juuze cannot he conn- ' 
si for the prisoner, ouf^ht not to be counsel for the i 
risoner, never ia counsel for the prisoner. I'o force j 
a Ignorant man into a court of justice, and to tell . 
im that the judge is his counsel, npp4>ar.s to us quite j 
I foolish as to set a hungry man down to his meals, I 
od to tell him that the table was his dinner. In I he 
nt jJlace, a counsel should always have ])rivate and 
KTious communication with the prisoner, which the 
idge, of course, cannot have. The priMiner reveals 
1 his counsel how far he is guilty, or he is not ; states 
> him all the circumstance of 'his case — nnd migiit 
ften enable his advocate, if his advoi-nte were alio, v. 
d to speak, to explain a long strnig oreircuiustuntinl 
ndence, in a manner favourable to the iuiiiirruce of 
fs client. Of all these advantages, the jud^'f. if lie 
ad every disposition to bofriend the ])ri5(inrr, is of 
ouxse deprived. Something occurs to a prisoner in 
lie coarse of the cause ; he' suggests it in a whisper 
D his counsel, doubtful if it is a wise point to urge or 
ot. His counsel thinks it of im]M>rtanre, and would 
rge it. if his mouth were not shut. Can a prisoner 
sve tnis secret commnniention with a judge, and 
ftke his advice, whether or not ho, the judge, shall 
lention It to the jury? The counsel has (after all 
lie evidence has been given) a bad opinion of his di- 
nt's case ; but he suppresses that opinion ; and it is 
is duty to do so. He is not to decifie : that is the 
fovince of the jury : and, in spite of his o^ii opinion, 
Js client may be mnocent. He is brought there (or 
ronld be brought there if the privilege of speech were 
Uowed) for the express purpose of saying all that 
onld be said on one side of the question. He is a 
reight in one scale, and some one else holds the ba- 
inc«. This is the way in which truth is elicited in 
iril, nnd would be in criminal cases. But does the 
'mi§i ever assume the appearance of believmg a pris- 



oner to be innocent whom he thinks to be guilty I It 
the prisoner advances inconclusive or weak arguments, 
does not the judge say they are weak and inconclu- 
sive, and does he not often sum up against his own 
client ? How then is he counsel for the prisoner ? If 
the counsel for the prisoner were to see a strong point, 
which the counsel for the prosecution had missed, 
would he supply the deficiency of his antagonist, ana 
urge what had been neglected to be urged f But is it 
not the hnperious duty of the judge to do so? How 
then can these two functionaries stand in the same re- 
lation to the prisoner ' in fact the only meaning of 
the )ihrase is this, that the judge will not sutler any 
undue advantage to be taken of the ignorance and 
helplessness of the prisoner — that he will point out 
any evidence or circumstance in his favour — and see 
that equal justice is done to both parties. But in this 
sense he is as much the counsel of the prosecutor as 
of the prisoner. This is ail the judge can do, or even 
pretends to do ; but he can have no previous commu- 
nication with the prisoner — he can have no conhden- 
tial comnumication in court with the prisoner before 
he sums up ; he cannot Hing the whole weight of his 
understanding into the opposite scale against the 
counsel for the prosecution, andprodace that collision 
of faculties; which, in all other cases but those of 
felony, is supposed (o be the happiest method of ar- 
riviBff at truth. Baron (larrow, m his charge to the 
grand jury at Exeter, on the Itith of August, 1^24. 
thus expressed his opinion of a judge being counsel 
for the prisoner. < It has been said, and truly said, 
that in criminal courts, judges were counsel for the 
prii^oners. So imdoubtedly they were, as far as they 
could to j)revent undue j»reju<lice, to guard against im- 
proper influence being excited against prisoners ; but 
It was impossible for them to go farther than this ; 
for they could not suggest the course of defence pris- 
oners ought to pursue ; for judges only saw the depo- 
sit ions so short a time before the accused appeared 
at the bar of their country, that it was quite imuossl- 
Ue f<ir them to act fully in that cajmcity.^ The learn* 
ed Baron might have added, that it would be mora 
correct to call the judge counsel for the prosecution, 
for his only previous instructions were the depositions 
for the prosecution, from which, in the absence of 
counsel, lie examined the evidence against the pris- 
oner. 6n the prisoner's behalf he had no instructions 
at all. ^ , . . 

Can any ihinff, then, be more flagrantly and scanda- 
lously unjust, than, in a long case of circumstantial 
evidence, to refuse to a prisoner the benefit of coun- 
sel 7 A foot-mark, a word, a sound, a tool dropped, — 
nil gave birth to the niost ingenious inferences ; and 
the counsel for the j)rosecution is so far from being 
blamable for entering inio all these things, that they 
ore all essential to the detection of guilt, and they are 
all links of a long and intricate chain : but if a close 
examination into, and a logi< nl stat«'ment of, all these 
circumstances be necessary for the establishment of 
guilt, is not the same closeness of reasoning and the 
same logical statement necessary for the establish- 
ment of innocence ? If justice cannot be done to soci- 
ety without the intervention of a practise*! and ingeni- 
ous mind, who may connect all these links together, 
and make them clear to the apprehension of a jury,— 
can justice hv. done to the prisoner, unless similar 
practice and similar ingenuity arc employed to detect 
the flaws of the chain, and to point out the diaconnec- 
tionof the circumstances? r n 

Is there any one gentleman in the House ot Com- 
mons, who, in yielding his vote to this paltry and 
perilous fallacy of the iudpe being counsel for the 
prisoner, does not feel, that, were he himself a crimi- 
nal, he wouhl prefer almost any counsel at the bar,— 
to the lender mercies of the iudgc ? How strange 
that any man who could make his election would 
eatrerly and diligently surrender this exquisite pnvi. 
lej?e, and addict himself to the perilous practice of 
ifiVing fees to counsel ? Nor let us forget, in consid- 
ering judges as counsel for the prisoner, that there 
have been such men as Chief Justice Jeff^nes, Mr. 
Justice Page, and Mr. Justice Alybone, and that^— in 
bad times, such m«n in»i i^K^f^wa- ^^S. ^wi<» 'w^- 
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allow HM couDtelyinyloidi (says Lord LoTat), it is im- 
possible for me to make any defence, by reason of my 
infirmity. I do not see, I do not hear. I come up to the 
bar at the hazard of my life. I hsve fainted sereral 
times, I hare been up so early, ever since four o'clock 
this morning. I therefore ask for assistance ; and if you 
do not allow me counsel, or such aid as is necessary, 
it will be impossible for me to make any defence at all.^ 
Though Lord Lovat's guilt was evident, yet the man- 
agers of the impeachment felt so strooffly the injustice 
which was done, that, by the hands of Sir W. Young, 
the chief manager, a bill was brought into parliament, 
to allow counsel to persons impeached by that house, 
which was not preTiously the case ; so that the evil is 
already done away with, in a great measure, to per- 
sons of rank : it so happens in legislation, when $.. 
gentleman sufiers, public attention is awakened to the 
evil of kiws. Every man who makes laws saya^— 

This may be my case :' but it requires the repeated 
efforts of numane men, or, as Mr. North calls them|— 
dilettanti philosophers, to awaken the attention of 
lawmakers to evils Arom wliich thev^ are themselves 
exempt. We do not say this to make the leaders of 
manlund unpopular, but to rouse their earnest atten- 
tion in cases wnere the poor only are concerned^ — and 
where neither good nor evil oan nappen to themselves. 

A pn^eat stress is laid upon the moderation of the 
openmg counsel ; that is, he does not conjure the far- 
mers in the jury-box, by the love which they bear to 
their children— 4ie does not declaim upon blood guilti- 
ness—he does not describe the death of A.bel by Cain, 
the first murderer—- he does not describe scattered 
brams, ghastly wounds, pale features, and hair clotted 
with gore— he does not do a thousand things, which 
are not in English taste, and wliich it would be very 
fooUsh and very vulgar to do. We really allow afi 
this. But yet, if it be a cause of importance, it is es- 
sentially necessary to our counsellor's reputation that 
his man should be hung f And accordmgly, with a 
very calm voice, and composed manner, and with 
many expressions of candour, he sets himself to com^ 
ment astutely upon the circumstsnces. Distant events 
are immediately connected ; meaning is given to in- 
significant facts ; new motives are ascribed to innocent 
actions ; farmer gives way after farmer in the jury. 
box i and a rope of eloquence is woven round the pri< 
•oner's neck ! Every one is delighted with the talents 
of the advocate ; and because there has been no noive, 
no violent action, and no consequent perspiration, he 
is praised for his candour and forbearance, and the len 
ity of our laws is the theme of universal approbation. 
In the mean time, the speech-maker and tae prisoner 
know better. 

We should be glad te know of any nation in the 
world, taxed by by kings, or even imagined by poeu 
(except the English), who have refused to prisoners 
the benefit of counsel. Why is the voice of humani- 
ty heard every where else, and disregarded here 7 In 
Scotland, the accused have not only counsel to speak 
for them, but a copy of the indictment, and a list of 
the witnesses. In France, in the Netherlands, in the 
whole of Europe, counsel are allotted as a matter of 
course. Every where else but here, accusation is con- 
sidered as unfavourable to the exercise of human facul* 
ties. It is admitted to be that crisis in which, above 
all others, an unhappy man wants the aid of elo- 
quence, wisdom, ana coolness. In France the Napo- 
leon code has 'provided not only that counsel should 
be allowed to the nrisoner, but that, as with us in Sco^ 
land, his counsel snould have the last word. 

It b a most affecting moment in a court of justice, 
when the evidence has all been heard, and the judge 
adcs the prisoner what he has to say in his defence. 
Hie prisoner, who has (by great exertions, perliaps of 
his friends,) saved up money enough to procure coun- 
sel, sajrs to thejudge, ' that he leaves ms defence to 
his counsel.' We have often blushed for English hu- 
manity to hear the rejdy. < Your counsel cannot speak 
for you^ you must speaa for yourself; and this is the 
kepfy given to a poor girl of eighteen— to a foreigner 
^4o a deaf man — ^to a stammereF— to the sick— to the 
feeble— to the old— to the most abject and ignorant of 
haaua beings .* It is a leplyj we mnat say, at which 



common sense and common IbeUag fevc^ >-for it is 
full of brutal cruelty, and of base inattention of those 
who make laws, to the hap}»nes8 of those for a^iom 
laws were made. We wonder that any juryman can 
convict under such a shocking violation of all natural 
justice. The iron ajD^ of Clovis and Clottaire canpro> 
duce no more atrocious violation of every good reel* 
ing, and every good principle. Can a sick man find 
strength and nerves to speak before a large assembly I 
—can an ignorant man find words 7— can a low mas 
find confidence 7 Is not he afhud of becoming an ob> 
ject of ridicule 7— can he believe tliat his eiqiressioni 
will be understood 7 How often have we seen a poor 
wretch, struggling against the agonies of his spint, 
and the rudeness of hb conceptions, and hb awe of 
better dressed men and better taugnt men, and the 
shame which the accusation has brought upon his 
head^ and the aightof hb parents and children gazinc 
at him in the court, for tne last time,|>erhaps, and 
aUer a long absence 7 The mariner sinking in the 
wave does not want a helpins hand more than does 
thb poor wretch. But help is denied to all ! Age 
cannot have it, nor Ignorance, nor the modesty of wo> 
men ! One hard uncharitable rule silencea the defta> 
ders of the wretched, in the worst of human evils; 
and at the bitterest of human moments, mercy ii 
blotted out from the ways of men ! 

Suppose a crime to have been committed under the 
influence of insanity ; is the insane man, now convt* 
lescent, to plead hb own insanity 7 — to offer argumeoti 
to show that he must have been mad 7— and, by ibe 
glimmerings of hb returning reason, to prove that, it 
a former period, that same reason was utterly exUnct? 
These are the cruel situations into which judges and 
courts of justice are thrown by the present state of the 
law. 

There b a judge now upon the bench, who never 
took away the life of a fellow creature without shot* 
ting himself up alone and giving the most profound it- 
tention to every circumstance of the case ! and this 
solenm act he always premises with his own beanti- 
ful prayer to God, that he will enlighten him with bis 
Divine Spirit in the exercise of thb terrible privileffe! 
Now would it not be an immense satisfaction to Uui 
feeling and honourable mogbtrate, to be sore that eve- 
ry witness on the side of the prisoner had been heard, 
and that every argument which could be urged in his 
favour had been brought forward, by a man wboM 
duty it was to see only on one side of the qnestioo, 
and whose interest and reputation vras thoroughly em- 
barked b thb partial exertion 7 If a jndre fails to cet 
at the truth, alter these instruments of investteaooa 
are used, hb fhilure must be attributed to the Imiitcd 
powers of man— not to the want of good mdinatioo, or 
wise institutions. We are surprised that such a mea- 
sure does not come bto Parliament, with the strong 
recommendation of the judges. It is surely better to 
be a day longer on the circuit, than to murdor npUUy 
in ermme. 

It is argued, that, among the various pleas for BS^ 
cy that are offered, no prisoner has ever urged te the 
secretsry of state the disadvantage of having no co«- 
sel to plead for him ; but a prisoner who malUtes ts 
undergo his sentence, naturally addresses to those who 
can reverse it such argumenu only as will produce, in 
the opinion of the referee, a pleasing effect. He does 
not therefore find fault with the established system of 
jurisprudence, but brings forward facu and arransnis 
to prove hb own innocence. Besides, how few peo- 
ple there are who can elevate themselves Uxsm the ae- 
quiescence in what it, to the consideration of what 
tnMht to be ; and if they could do so, the way to get 
ridof a punishment b not (as we have just observed) 
to say, < you have no right to punbh me in thb man- 
ner,' but to say, < I am innocent of the offence.' The 
fraudulent baker at Constantinopie, wlio b about to be 
baked to death in his own oven, does not complain of 
the severity of baking bakers, but promises to nee 
more flour and less fraud. 

Whence comes it (we should -like to ask Sir Jote 
Singleton Copley, who seems to dread so much the 
conflicts of taknt 4n criminal cases) tliat a method ti 
getting at troth wfatehb found to serriceaUe in etffl 
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csies ahoqld be to much objected to in criminal ca- 
ses } Would you have all this wrangliDg and bicker- 
ing, it is asked, and contentious eloquence, when the 
lite of a man is concerned} "Why not, as well as 
when his property is concerned? It is either a good 
means of doing justice, or it is not, that two under- 
standings should be put in opposition to each other, 
and that u third should decide between th«m. Does 
this open every view which can bear upon the ques- 
tion ? Does it in the most effectual manner watch the 
judge, detect perjury, and sift evidence I If not, why 
18 it suffered to disgrace our civil institutions? If it 
effect all these objects, why is it not incorporated into 
our criminal law ? Of what importance is a little dis- 
gust at professional tricks^ if the solid advantage gain- 
ed la a nearer approximation to truth ? Can any Uiing 
be more preposterous than this preference of taste to 
justice, and of solemnity to truth ' What an eulogium 
of a trial to say, * 1 am by no means satisfied that the 
jury were right in finding the prisoner guilty ; but eve- 
ry thing was carried on with the utmost decorum. 
The verdict was wrong ; but there was the most per- 
fect propriety and order in the proceedings. The man 
will be unfairly hanged ; but all was genteel ?' If so- 
lemnity is what is principally wanted in a court of 
justice, we had better study the manners of the old 
Spanish Inquisition ; but if battles with the judge, and 
battles among the counsel, are the best method, as 
they ceruinly are, of gettiug at the truth, better tole- 
rate this philosoDliicol Billingsgate, than persevere, 
Ucauae the life of a man is at stake, in solemn and 
polished injustice. 

Why would it not be just as wise and equitable to 
leave the defendant without counsel in civil cases, and 
to tell him that the judge was his counsel ? And if 
the reply is to produce such injurious eti'ects as are 
anticipated upon the minds of the jury in criminal 
cases, why not in civil cases also ? In twenty-eight 
cases oat of thirty, the verdict in civil cases is correct : 
in the two remsming cases, the error may proceed 
from other causes than tlie right of reply ; aiid yet the I 
riffht of reply has existed iu all. In a vast majority I 
of cases, the verdict is for the plaintiff, not because 
there is a right ot reply, luit because he who has it in 
his power to decide whether he will go to law or not, | 
and resolves to expose himself to the expense and 
trouble of a lawsuit, has probably a good ioundation 
for his claim. Nobody, of course, can intend to say 
that the majority of verdicts in favour of plaintiffs are 
against justice, and merely attributable to the advan- 

aie of a last speech. If this were the case, the sooner 
vocates are tomed out of court the better-— and then 
the improvement of both civil and criminal law would 
be an abolition of all speeches ; for those who dread 
the effect of the last word upon the fate of the priso- 
ner, most remember tliat there is at present always a 
last speech against the prisoner ; for, as the counsel 
for the prosecutioa cannot be replied to, his is the last 
speech. 

There is certainly this difference between a civil 
and a criminal case — that in one a new trial can 
be granted, iu the other not. But you must first make 
up yonr nund whether this system of contentious in- 
vestigation by opposite advocates is or is not the best 
method of getting at truth : if it be, the more irreme- 
diabto the decision, the more powerful and perfect 
should be the means of decidins; ; and then it would 
be a less oppression if the civil delendent were de. 
piived of counsel than the criminal prisoner. When 
an error has been committed, the advantage is greater 
to the latter of these persons than to the former ; the 
criminal is not tried again, but pardoned : while the 
dvil defendant must run the chance of another jury. 

If the effect of reply, and the contention, of counsel 
have aU these banenil consequences in fclonv, why 
not also in misdemeanour and nigh treason ? Halt the 
cases at sessions are cases of misdemeanour, where 
cooDsel are employed and half-informed justices pre- 
side instead or learned judges. There are no com- 
plaints of the imfaimess of verdicts, though there are 
efery now tod then of the severity of punishments. 
NoWy if the reasoning of Mr. Lamb'^s opponents were 
tnwy tlM dittnrbiDg fores of the prisoner's counsel 



must flmg every tldng bito confusion. The court f«.i 
misdemeanours must be a scene of riot and jjcij.ioxi- 
ty ; and the detection and punishment of criiite must 
be utterly impossible : and yet in the very lectii of 
these objections, such courts of justice are just as or- 
derly in one set of offences as the other ; and the con- 
viction of a guilty j>ersun just as certain and as easy. 

The prosecutor (if this system were altered) would 
have the choice of counsel : so he has now — with this 
difference, that, at present, his counsel cannot be an- 
swered nor o]|posed. It would be better in all coses, 
if two men of exactly e^ual talent could be oppo&eo 
to each other ; but as this is impossible, the system 
must be taken with this inconvenience ; but there can 
be no inequality between counsel so ffreat as that be- 
tween any counsel and the prisoner pleading for him- 
self. < It has been lately my lot.' says Mr. Denman. 
* to try two prisoners who were (leaf and dumb, ana 
who could ouly be made to understand what was 
parsing by the signs of their friends. The cases were 
clear and simple ; but if they had been circumstantial 
cases, in what a situation would the judge and jury be 
placed, when the prisoner could have no counsel to 
plead for him. — DAoUm of the Uouu of Commontj 
April, 25, ]b26. 

The folly of being counsel for yourself is so notori- 
ous in civil cases, that it has grown into a proverb. 
But the cruelty of the law compels a man, in criminal 



cases, to be guilty of a much greater act of folly, and 
to trust ills life to an advocate, who. by the common 
sense of mankind^ is pronounced to be inadequate to 



defend the possession o an acre of land. In all cases 
it must be supposed, that reasonably convenient in- 
struments are selected to effect the purpose in view. 
A judge may be commonly presumed to understand 
his prolession. and a jury to have a fair allowance of 
common sense ; but the objectors to the improvement 
we recommend appear to make no such suppositions. 
Counsel are always to make flashy addresses to the 
passions. Juries are to be so much struck with them, 
that they are always to acquit or to condemn, contra^ 
ry to justice ; and judges are always to be so biassed, 
that ibey are to fling themselves rashly into the oppo- 
site scale against the prisoner. Many cases of misde- 
meanour consign a man to infamy, and cast a blot 
upon his posterity. Judges and Junes must feel these 
cases as strongly as any cases of felony ; and yet, in 
spite of this, and in spite of the free permission of 
counsel to speak, they preserve their judgment, and 
command their feelings, surprisingly. Generally speak- 
ing, we believe none of these evils would take place. 
Trumpery' declamation would be considered as discre- 
dituble to the counsel, and would be disregarded by 
the jury. The judge and jury (as in civil cases^ would 
gain the habit of looking to the facts, selecting the 
arguments, and coming to reasonable conclusions. It 
is so in all other countries, and it would be so in this. 
But the vigilance of the judge is to relax, if there is 
counsel for the prisoner. Is, then, the relaxed vigi- 
lance of the judges complained of, in high treason, 
in misdemeanour, or in ctv:l cases 7 This appears to 
us really to shut up the debate, and to preclude reply. 
Why is the practice so good in all other coses, and so 
pernicious in felony alone ? This question has never 
received even the shadow of an answer. There is no 
one objection against the allowance of counsel to pri 
soners in felony^ which does not Apply to them in all 
rases. If the vigilance of judges depend upon this in- 
justice to the prisoner, then, the greater mjustice to 
the prisoner, the mt.rc vigilance ; and so the true me- 
thod of perfecting the Bench would be, to deny the 
prisoner the power of calling witnesses, and to in- 
crease, as much as possible, the disparity between the 
accuser and the accused. We hope men are selected 
for the Jvdges of Itradj whose vigilance depends upon 
better and higher principles. 

But the most smgular caprice of the law is, that 
counsel are permitted in very high crimes, and in very 
small crimes, and denied in crimes of a sort of medi- 
um description. In high treason, where you mean to 
murder Lord Liverpool, and to levy war against the 
people, and to blow up the two houses of Parliament 
all the lawyers oC Wa«.Vii:k^aiX«t Ykxi^ \Qa».^ xjC^'^dsm^ 
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■alTOt dry, and the jury deaf. Lord Eldoii| when at 
the bar, has been heard for nine hoars on such sub- 
jects. If, mstead of producing the destruction of five 
thousand people, you are indicted for the murder of 
one person, here human faculties, ftom the diminution 
of guilt, are supposed to be so clear and unclouded, 
that the prisoner is quite adequate to make his own 
defence, and no cousel are allowed. Take it, then, 
upon that principle ; and let the rule, and the reason 
or it, pass as sufficient. But if, instead of murdering 
the man, you have only libelled him, then, for some 
reason or another^ though utterly unkuown to us, the 
original faculties m accused persons is respected, and 
counsel are allowed. Was ever such nonsense defend- 
ed by public men in grave assemblies ? The prosecu- 
tor, too, (as Mr. Horace Twiss justly observes) can 
either allow or disallow counsel, by selecting his form 
of prosecution ; as where a mob had assembled to re- 
peal, by riot and force, some unpopular statute, and 
certain persdhs had continued in that assembly for 
more than an hour after proclamation to disperse. — 
That might be treated as levying war agamst the 
king, and then the prisoner would be entitled to receive 
(as Lord George Gordon did receive) the benefit of 
counsel. It might also be treated as a seditious riot ; 
then it would be a misdemeanor, and counsel would 
still be allowed. But if government had a m'md to de- 
stroy the prisoner efiectually, they have only to ab- 
stain from the charge of treason, and to introduce into 
the indictment the aggravation, that the prisoner had 
continued with the mob for an hour after proclamation 
to disperse ; this is a felony^ the prisoner's life is in 
jeopardy, and counsel are efiectually excluded. It pro- 
duces, in many other cases disconnected with treason, 
the most scandalous injustice. A receiver of stolen 
goods, who employs a young girl to rob her master, 
maybe tried tor the misdemeanour; the young i^trl, 
taken afterwards, would be tried for the felony. The 
receiver would be punishable only with fine, imprison- 
ment, or wlupping, and he could have counsel to de- 
fend nim. The girl indicted for felony, and liable to 
death, would enjoy no such advantage. 

In the comparison between felony and treason, there 
are certainly some arguments why coun.*jel should be 
allowed in felony rather than in treason. Persons ac- 
cused of treason are generally persons of education 
and rank, accustomed to assemblies, and to )>oblic 
speaking, while men accused of felony are commonly 
of the lowest of the people. If it be true, that judges, 
in cases of high treason, are more liable tn be uiflu- 
enced by the crown, and to lein against the prisoner, 
this cannot apply to cases of misdemeanour, or to the 
defendants in civil cases ; but if it be necessary that 
judges should be watched in political cases, how often 
are cases of felony connected with political disafiec- 
tion ? Every judge, too, has his idiosyncrasies, which 
require to be watched. Some hate Dissenters, some 
mobs ; some have one weakness, some another ; and 
the ultimate truth is, that no court of justice is safe, 
unless there is some one present whose occupation and 
interest it is to watch the safety of the prisoner. Till 
then, no man of right feeling can be easy at the ad< 
ministration of justice, and the punishment of death. 

Two men are accused of one ofience ; the one dex- 
terous, bold, subtle, gifted with speech, and remarka- 
ble for presence of mind ; the other timid, hesitating, 
and confused ; is there any reason why the chances of 
these two men for acquittal should be, as they are, so 
yery different ? Inequalities there wil^ be in the means 
of dfefence under the best system, but there is no occa- 
sion the law should make these greater than they are 
left to chance and nature. 

But (it is asked) what practical injustice is done^ 
what practical evil is there in the present system? 
The great object of all law is, that the guilty should 
be punished, and the innocent should be acquitted. A 
▼ery great majority of prisoners, we admit, are guilty, 
and so clearly guilty, tnat we believe they would be 
found guilty under any system : but among the number 
of those who are tried, aome are innocent, and the 
chance of establishing their innocence is yery mucli 
diminished by the privation of counsel. In the course 
9f twenty or thirty yewn, among the wboto mam oC 



I English prisoner!, we believe numjf are fbcmd guilty 
who are innocent, and would not have been fbond 
I guilty, if an able ' and intelligent man had watched 
I over their interest,-and represented their '»se. If this 
i happen only to two or three every year, it is quite a 
'sufficient reason why the law should be altered. That 
such cases exist we firmly believe ; and this is the 
practical evil — perceptible to men of sense and reflec- 
tion ; but not likely to become the subject of general 
petition. To ask why there are not petitions— why the 
evil is not more noticed, is mere parliamentary ttoth 
and ministerial juegling. Gentlemen are rarely hung. 
If they were so, there would be petitions without end 
for coimsel. The creatures exposed to the cruelties 
and iniustice of the law are dumb creatures, who feel 
the evil without being able to express their feelings. 
Besides, the ouestion is not, whether the evil is foood 
out, but whether the evil exist. Whoever thinks it 
is an evil should vote against it, whether the sufferer 
from the injustice discover it to be an injustice, or 
whether he suffer in ignorant silence. When the bill 
was enacted, which allowed counsel for treasou 
there was not a petition from one end of Englaid 
to the other. Can there be a more shockii^ answer 
from the ministerial bench, than to sayTror real 
evil we care nothing— only for detectedf evil ? We 
will set about curing any wrong which affects oar 
popularity and power : but as to any other evil, we 
wait till the people find it out ; and, in the mean time, 
commit such evils to the care of Mr. George Lamb, 
and of Sir James Mackintosh. We are sure lo 
good a man as Mr. Peel can never feel in tliis mm- 
ncr. 

Howard devoted himself to his country. It wu i 
noble exam Die. Let two gentlemen on the ministerial 
side of the nouse (we only ask for two) commit some 
crimes, which will render their execuUon a matter of 

Eainful necessity. Let them feel, and report to tlie 
ouse, all the injustice and inconvenience of having 
neither a copy of the indictment, nor a list of witness* 
es, nor counsel to defend them. We will venture to 
say, that the evidence of two such persons would do 
more for the improvement of the criminal law, than 
all the orations of Mr. Lamb, or the lucubrations of 
Beccaria. Such evidence would save time, and brii| 
the question to an issue. It is a great duty, and 
ought to be fulfilled ; and, m ancient Home, woaU 
have been fulfilled. . 

The opponents always forget that Mr. Lamb's plan 
is not to compel prisoners to have counsel, but to mow 
them to have counsel if they choose to do so. Depend 
upon it, as Dr. Johnson says, when a man is going to 
be hanged, his faculties are wonderfully concentrated. 
If it be really true, as the defenders of Mumjuimm 
observe, that the judge is the best counsel tor the 
prisoner, the prisoner will soon learn to employ him, 
especially as his lordship works without fees. All that 
we want is an option given to the prisoner, that a man, 
left to adopt his own means of defence in every trifling 
civil right, may have the same power of selecting his 
own auxiliaries for higher interests. 

But noth'mg can be more unjust than to speak of 
judges, as if they were of one standard, and one heart 
and head pattern. The great majority of judges, we 
have no doubt, are uprisht and pure ; but some have 
been selected for flexible politics— some are passion- 
ate — some are in a hurry— some are violent church- 
men—some resemble ancient females — some have the 
gout— some are eighty years old— some are Ubid, 
deaf, and have lost the power of smelling. All one to 
the unhappy prisoner— he has no choice. 

It is impossible to put so gross an insult upon jodgw 
es, iurymen, grand-jufymen, or any person connects 
with the administration of justice, as to suppose that 
the longer time to be taken up by speeches of couasd 
constitutes the grand bar to the proposed alteratioa. 
If three hours would acquit a man, and he is haiM 
because he is only allowed two hours for iiia defence, 
the poor man is as much murdered as if his throat had 
been cut before ho came hito court. If twelve jodces 
cannot do the most perfect justice, other twelve not 
be appointed. Stranse administratioii of oriminal law. 
to Mhaxi obttiaately to an Inade^ato wm^ar m 
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judges, and to ntme any improTement which is in- 
compatible with this arbitrary and capricious enact- 
ment. Neither is it quite certain that the proposed 
alteration would create a greater demand upon the 
lime of the court. At present the counsel makes a 
defence by lorg cross-examinations and examinations 
in chief of the witnesses, and the judge allows a great- 
er latitude than he would do, if the counsel of the pri- 
soner were permitted to speak. The counsel by these 
oblimie methods, and by statmg false points of law 
for the express purpose of introducing facts, endea- 
Tours to obviate the uijustice of the law, and takes up 
more time by this oblique, than ho would do by a di- 
rect defence. But the best answer to this objection of 
time (which, if true, is no objection at all) is, that as 
many misdemeanors as felonies are tried in a given 
time, though counsel are allowed in the former, and 
not in the latter case. 

One excuse for the absence of counsel is that the eri- 
dence upon which the prisoner is convicted is always 
io clear, that the counsel cannot gainsay it. This is 
mere absurdity. There is not, and cannot be such a 
rale. Many a man has been hung upon a string of cir- 
cnmstantiil evidence, which not only very mgenious 
men, but veij candid and judicious men, might criti- 
cise and call m (question. If no one were found euilty 
bat opon such evidence as would not admit of a doubt, 
half the crimes in the world would be unpunished. 
This dictum, by which the present practice has often 
been defended, was adopted by Lord Chancellor Not- 
tingham. To the lot or this chauccUoT, however, it 
fell to pass sentence of deatli upon Lord Stafford, 
whom (as Mr. Denman justly obsen'es) no court of 
justice, not even the house of lords (constituted as it 
was in those days) could have put to death, it he had 
had counsel to defend him. 

To improve the criminal law of England, and to 
make it really deserving of the incessant culogium 
which is lavished upon it, we would assimilate tri- 
als for felony to trials for high treason. The pri- 
soner should not only have counsel j but a copy 
of the indictment ana a list of the witne.ssos, many 
days antecedent to the trial. It is in the highest de- 
gree unjust that I should not see and study the de- 
scription of the crime with which I am charged, if the 
most scrupulous exactness be required in that mstru- 
ment which charges me with crime. If the place wherey 
the time irAcn, and the nfanner hov. and the persons by 
whom, must all be specified with the most perfect ac- 
curacy, if any deviation Arom this accuracy is fatal, the 
prisoner, or bis legal advisers, should have a full oppor- 
tunity ot judging whether the scraples of the law have 
been Attended to in the formation of the indictment ; 
and they ousht not to be confined to the hasty and im- 
perfect consideration which con be given to an indict- 
ment exhibited for the first time in court. Neither is 
it possible for the prisoner to repel accusation till he 
loiows who is to be brought against him. He may 
see suddenly, stuck up in the witness's box, a man 
who has been writinsr him letters, to extort money 
from the threat of evidence he could nroduce. The 
character of such a witness would be destroyed in a 
moment, if the letters were produced ; and the letters 
would Kave been produced, of course, if the prisoner 
had imagined such a person would have been Drought 
forward by the prosecutor. It is utterly impossible 
for a prisoner to Know in what way he may be assail- 
ed, and against whnt species of attack he is to gnard. 
Conversations may be nroui;ltt against liim which he 
hus forgotten, and to which he could (upon notice) 
have given another colour and complexion. Actions 
are made to bear u)>on his case, which (if he had 
known they would have been ref<!>rred to) might have 
been explamed ih the most satisfactory manner. All 
these modes of attack are pointed out by the list 
of witnesses transmitted to the prisoner, and he has 
time to orepare his answer, as it is perfectly just he 
should have. This is justice, when a prisoner has 
wmpikt means of compelling the attendance of his wit- 
■C MSs ; when his written accusation is put into his 
haad, and he has time to study it— wli«>n tie knows in 
what manner Ids guilt is to be proved, and when he 
bM a nan of practised understanding to state his 



i facts, and prefer his arguments. Then criminal jus* 
tice may march on boldly. The judge has no stain of 
^ blood on his ermine ; and the phrases which Englidi 
■people are so fond of lavishing upon the humanity of 
their laws, will have a real foundation. At present 
this part of the law is a mere relic of the barbarous in- 
justice by which accusation in the early part of ourju- 
risprudence was always confounded witn guilt. llie 
greater part of these abuses have been brushed away, 
as tills cannot fail soon to be. In the mean time it la 
defended (as every other abuse has been defended) 
I by men who think it their duty to defend every thing 
wnich is, and to dread every tning which is not. We 
are told that the judge does what he does not do, and 
ought not to do. The most pernicious effects are an- 
tirapated in trials of felony, irom that which is found 
to produce the most perfect justice in civil causes, and 
in cases of treason and misdemeanor : we are called 
upon to continue a practice without example in any 
other country, and are required by lawyers to consider 
that custom as humane, which every one who is not a 
lawyer pronounces to be most cruel and unjust — ana 
which has not been brought forward to general notice, 
only because its bad efilects are confined to the last 
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CATHOLICS. (Edinbubch REyiEW, 1827.) 

1. J Plahi Statrmentintmpport of Ike Political Claims o/lk- 

Roman CatkoUta ; tn m Letter to the Rev. Sir George LeA\ 

Bart. By Lord Nugent, Member of Parliament fur Ayle^ 

bury. London, Hookham. 1626. 

8. A Letter to FUemmt MUton, M. P. By One of his Con 

stituents. London, Ridy way. 18^. 
3. Charge bf the ArckbUhop of CaekeL Dublin, Milliken. 
It a poor man were to accept a guinea upon th- 
condition that he spoke all the evil he could of another 
whom he believea to be innocent, and whose privo 
tions he knew he should increase by his false test^ 
mony, would not the person so hired be one of th 
worst and basest of human beings ? And would nc 
his ^ilt be aggravated, if, up to the moment of n • 
ceivmg his acuaamaj he had spoken in terms of hig 
praise of the person whom he subsequently accused 
Would not the latter feature of the case prove him t< 
be as much without shame as the former evinced hir 
to be without principle ? Would the giiilt be less, if tl. 
person so hirwi were a man of education ? Would it I 
less, if he were above want i Would it be less, if th 
profession and occu|>ation of his life were to decit 
men's riffhts, or to teach them morals and religion 
Would it be less by the splendour of the bribe ? Does 
bribe of 3000/. leave a man innocent, whom a bribe c 
30/. would cover vniXi inlamy \ You are of a mature pe 
riodof life, when the opinions of an honest man ough' 
to be, and are fixed. On Alondny you were a barristei 
or a country clergyman, a serious and temperate friend 
to religious liberty and Catholic emancipation. In a 
few weeks from this time you are a bishop, or a dean, 
of a judge — ^publishing and speaking charges and ser- 
mons against the ]ioor Catholics, and explaining away 
this sale of your soul by every species of faisehooa* 
shabbiness, and equivocation. You may carry a bit 
of ermine on your shoulder, or hide the lower moiety 
of the body in a silken petticoat — and men may call 

!rou Mr. Dean, or My Lord ; but you have sold your 
lonour and your conscience for money ; and, though 
better paid, you are as base as the witness who stands 
at the door of the judgment-hall, to swear whatever 
the suborner will put into his mouth, and to receive 
whatever he will put in his pocket .f 

When soldiers exercise, tnere stands a goodly port- 
I ly person out of the ranks, upon whom all eyes are 
directed, and whose signs and motions, in the per- 

• All thin nonf>eniH$ i* now put an end to. Counsel is al- 
lowed to the priHuner,andtliey are i>enuittod to 8}ieakin his 
defence. 

t It i* yerj far from our intention to say that all who 
were for the Catholics, and are now aRainst them, have 
made thi< change trom ba-*p motive* ; it i* equally far from 
our intention not tt) Miy that many men ot VviA\ivxci\f!M8tfSM^ 
have subjected Vbcmae\> Oft \» \i^ ^jt»)0iSs4\i!iv^^^^ 
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fonnauce of the manual exercise, all the loldiers fol- 
low. The Germans, we believe, call him a Flugel- 
wuui. We propose Lord Nugent as a political flugel- 
man; — ^he is always consistent, plam and honest, 
steadily and straightly pursuing his object without 
hope or fear, under the inllueuce of good feelings and 
hi^h principle. The House of Commons does not con- 
tam within its walls a more honest, upright man. 

We seize upon the opportunity which this able 
pamphlet of his lordship afibnis us, to renew our at- 
tention to the Catholic question. There is little new 
to be said ; but we must not be silent, or, in these 
• days of baseness and tergiversation, we shail be sup- 
posed to have desetted our friend the Pope ; and they 
will say of us, Prostant venalesapud Lcunbeth et fVhite- 
hall, God forbid it should ever be said of us with 
instice — it is pleasant to loll and roll, and to accumu- 
late — to be a purple and fine linen man. and to be 
called by some or those nicknames whicn frail sad 
ephemeral beings are so fond of accumulating apon 
each other ; — ^but the best* thing of all is to live uke 
honest men, and to add someUiing to the cause of 
liberality, justice, and truth. 

The Letter to Lord Milton is very well and very 
pleasantly written. We were delighted with the 
liberality and candour of the Archbishop of Cashcl. 
The charge is in the highest degree creditable to him. 
He must lay his account for the furious hatred of bi- 
gots, and the incessant gnawing of rats. 

Tnere are many men who (thoroughly aware that 
the Catholic question must be ultimately carried) de- 
lav their acquiescence till the last moment, and wait 
till the moment of peril and civil war before they 
yield. That this moment is not quite so remote as 
was supposed a twelvemonth since, the events now 
passing m the world seem to afford the strongest 
. proof. The truth is, that the disaffected state of Ire- 
land is a standing premium for war with every cabinet 
in Europe which has the most distant intention of 
quarreUing with this country for any other cause. 
* Jf we are to go to tear, Ut utdoso when the discontente 
of Ireland are at their greatest height y b^ore any spirit 
of concession has been shoum by the British cabinet.^ 
Does any man imagine that so plain and obvious a 
principle has not been repeatedly urged on the French 
cabinet ? — ^that the eyes of the Americans are -shut 
upon the state of Ireland — and that the great and am- 
bitious republic will not^ in case of war, aim a deadly 
blow at this most sensitive part of the British em- 
pire ? We should really say, that England has fully 
. as DUich t<r fear from Insh fraternization with Ame- 
rica as with France. The language is the same ; the 
Americans have preceded them in the struggle ; the 
Eumber of emigrant and rebel Irish is very great in 
America ; and all parties are sure of perfect tolera- 
tion under the protection of America. We are aston- 
ished at the madness and folly of Englistmien, who 
do not perceive that both France and America are 
only waitine for a convenient opportunity to go to 
war with this country ; and that one of the first blows 
aimed at our independence would be the invasion of 
Ireland. 

We should like to argue this matter with a regular 
tory lord, whose members voted steadily against the 
Catholic question. < I wonder that mere fear does 
not make you give up the Catholic question ! Do you 
mean to put this fine place in danger — the venison — 
the pictures— the pheasants — the cellars — the hot- 
house and the grapery ? Should you like to see six 
or seven thousand French or Americans landed in Ire- 
land^ and aided by a universal insurrection of the Ca- 
tholics ? Is it worth your while to run the risk of 
their success ? What evil from the possible encroach- 
ment of Catholics, by civil exertions, can equal the 
danger of such a position as this ? How can a man 
of your carriages, and horses, and hounds, think of 
putting your high fortune in such a predicament, and 
crying out, like a schoolboy or a chaplain, *< Oh, we 
shall beat them ! we shall put the rascals down !" 
No Popery, I admit to^your lordship, is a very con- 
Tenient err at an election, and has answered your 
ead; but do not posh the matter too far : to bringr on 
m eirii wsj> forno poperjr Im a reiy fooliih proceMinc 



in a man who has two courses, and a lenuyre ! As 
you value your side-board of plate, your broad riband, 
your pier glasses— if obsequious oomestics and laigs 
rooms are dear to you — if you love ease and flattery, 
titles and coats of arms— it the Ubour of the French 
cook, the dedication of the expecting poet, can move 
you — if you hope for a long lite of side-dishes — if yo« 
are not insensible to the periodical arrival ff the turtle 
fleets — emancipate the Catholics ! Do it for your 
ease, do it for your insolence, do it for your safety- 
emancipate and eat, emancipate and dnnk— emanci- 
pate and preserve the rent-roll and tne family estate V 

The most common excuse of the Great Shabby ii, 
that the Catholics are their own enemies — that the vi. 
olence of Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Shiel have mined 
their cause — that, but for these boisterous courses^ the 
question would have been carried before this tune. 
The answer to this nonsense and baseness is, that the 
very reverse is the fact. The mild and long-sufferioc 
may suffer forever in this world. It the Catholics had 
stood with their hands before them simpering at the 
Earls of Liverpool and the Lords Bathurst of the mo* 
ment, they would not have been emancipated till the 
year of our Lord four thousand. As long as the pi^ 
tient will suffer, the cruel will kick. No treason— no 
rebellion — but as much stubbomess and stoutness ai 
the law permits — a thorough intimation that you knof 
what is your due, and that you are determined to hare 
it if you can lawfully get it. This is the conduct we 
recommend to the Irish. If they go on withhpldiny, 
and forbearing, and hesitating whether this is the 
time for the discussion or that is the time, they will 
be laughed at for another century as fools— and kick- 
ed for another century as slaves. ' I must have my 
bill paid (says the sturdy and irritated tradesman) } 
your master has put me off twenty times under differ* 
ent pretences. I know he is at home, and I will not 
quit the premises till I get the money.' Many i 
tradesman gets paid in this manner, who would sooa 
smirk and smile himself into the gazette, if he trust- 
ed to the promises of the great. 

Can anvthing be so utterly childish and foolish is 
to talk of the bad taste of the Catholic leaders 7— as If^ 
in a question of conferring on. or withholding impor- 
tant civU rights from seven millions of human beiitts, 
anything could arrest the attention of a wise roan but 
the good or evil consequences of eo great a measure. 
Suppose Mr. S. does smell siigiitly of tobacco admit 
Mr. L. to be occasionally stimulated by rum and wi. 
ter. allow that Mr. F. was unfeeling in speaking of the 
Duke of York — what has all this nonsense to do with 
the extinction of religious hatred and the pacificatioa 
of IreUnd? Give it if it is right, refuse it if it is 
wrong. How it is asked, or how it is given or refosed, 
is less than the dust of the balance. 

What is the reason why a good honest tory, UviBf 
at ease on his possessions, is an enemy to Catholic 
emancipation? He admits the Catholic of his own 
rank to be a gentleman, and not a bad subjec t and 
about theological disputes an excellent tory never 
troubles his head. 0( what importance is it to hha 
whether an Irish Catholic or an Irish Protestant is a 
judge in the King^s Bench at Dublin t None ; but / 
am ajraidfvr the church of Ireland j says our alarmist. 
Why do you care so much for the church of Ireland, a 
country you never live in 1— Answer — / do not care so 
much for the church of Ireland, if I was sure the Church 
of England would not be destroyed. — And is it for the 
Church of England alone that you fear ? — Answer^ 
Not quite to that, but I am afraid we should all be lost, 
that every thing would be overturned^ and that I shouH 
lose my rank and my estate. Here, then, we say, is a 
long series of dangers, which (it there were an? 
chance of their over taking place) would reouire hau 
a century for their developcment ; and the aanser of 
losing Ireland by insurrection and invasion, whi<£ may 
happen in six months^ is utterly overlooked, and for- 

?:otten. And if a foreign influence should ever be fiiir^ 
y established in Ireland, how many hours would tbs 
Irish church, how many months would the Engl' * 
church, live after such an event ? How much is i 

English title worth after such an eventp-any fiigl 

Cunily— any En«Uih esute ? We are attooii^ea that 
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'Jm Imiai of ilch EnglishoMii do not fiUl down into 
their bellies in talking of the Catholic question— that 
tba Y do not reason tltfoui^ the cardia and the pylorus 
— tnat all the oigans of digestion do not become iotel- 
lectnal. The descendants of the proudest nobleman 
in Rngland may become beggars in a foreign land 
from tnis disgraceful nonsense of the Catholic question 
—fit only for the ancient females ot a market town. 

What alarms us in the state of England is the un- 
certain basis on which its prosperity is placedT-and 
the prodigions mass of hatred which the English g^ov- 
emmcnt continues, by its obstinate bigotry, to accu- 
molate— eight hundred and forty millions sterling of 
debt — the revenue depending upon the demand for 
the shoes, stockings, and breeches of Europe — and 
seyen miUions of Catholics in a state of the greatest 
fhry and exasperation. We persecute as if we did not 
met a shilling — ^we spend as if we had no disaffection. 
This, by possibility, may go on ; but it is dangerous 
walkmg— the chance is, there will be a fall. No wise 
man should take rach a course. All probabilities are 
against it. We are astonished that Lord Hertford 
and Lord Lowther, shrewd and calculating tones, do 
not see that it is nme to one against such a game. 

It is not only the eyent of war we fear in the milita- 
ry straggle with Ireland ; but the expense of war, 
ud the expenses of the Enfflish goremment, are pav- 
ing the way for future rovoIutioDs. The world never 
yet saw so extravagant a government as the govern- 
ment of England. Not only is economy not practised 
—but it is despised ; and the idea of iticonnected with 
dfaaflection, Jacobinism, and Joseph Hume. Every 
nek in the ocean where a cormorant can perch is oc- 
cupied by our troops— has a governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, store-keeper, and deputy-store-keeper, — and will 
■ooD have an archdeacon ana a bishop. MUitary col- 
lies, with twenty-four professors, educating seven- 
teen ensigns per annum, being half an ensign for each 
professor, with every species of nonsense, athletic, 
mtorial, and plumk[erous. A just and necessary war 
ceets this country about one hundred pounds a minute ; 
i^pcoid fifteen thousand pounds ; red tape seven 
thoiiwmd pounds ; lace for drummers and filers, nine- 
teen thousand pounds ; a pension to one man who lias 
broken his head at the Pole ; to another who has shat- 
leted his leg at the Equator ; subsidies to Persia ; se- 
erst serriee money to Thibet ; an annuity to Lady 
Henry Somebody and her seven daughters — the hus- 
band being shot at some place where we never ought 
to have had any soldiers at all ; and the elder brother 
iMnming fbnr members to Parliament. Such a scene 
of extravagance, corruption, and expense as must par- 
■iTxe the mdnstry, ana mar the fortunes, of the most 
fainistrioas, spirited people tliat ever existed. 

Few men consider the historical view wliich will be 
taken of present events. The bubbles of last year ; 
the fiahfaig for crowns in Vigo Bay ; the Milk Muffin 
md Crampet Companies ; the Apple, Pear, and Phim 
Aniociatloas ; the National Gooseberry and Currant 
Cooipany ; will all be remembered as instances of that 
partial madness to wliich society is occasionally ex- 
posed. What will be said of all the intolerable trash 
which in issued forth at public meetings of No Popery ? 
The follies (if one century are scarcely credible in that 
wUch Mcceeds it. A grandmamma of 1827 is as wise 
tf a very wise man of 1727. If the world lasts till 
IftTT, the grandmother of that period will be far wiser 
than the tip-top No Popery of this day. That this 
AiMUh nonsense will have got out of the drawins- 
room, there can be no doubt. It will most probably 
hare passed through the steward's room— ana butler^s 
pantry, into the kitchen. This is the case with 
■iioets. They no longer loll on oouches and sip tea ; 
Eat are down on their knees scrubbing with the scul- 
lion—or stand sweatmg and basting with the cook. 
Urs. Abteal turns up her nose at them, and the house- 
keeper declares for fiesh and blood, and will have 
lone of their company. 

It is delicious to the persecution-fiuicieTs to reflect 
ttet no general bill has passed hi favour of the Pro- 
tastant IHisenten. They are still disqualified from 
boldfeg any oiBoe— and are only protected fh>m prose- 
iMtaiiDy an annnai indemnity act. So that the swoid 



of Damocles still hangs over them— not sospended, in- 
deed, by a thread, but by a cart-rope— stiU it hangs 
there an insult, if not an Injury, and prevents the pain- 
Ail idea from presenting itself to the mind of perfect 
toleration, and pure justice. There is the larva of ty- 
ranny, and the skeleton of malice. Now this is all we 
presume to ask for the Catholics— admission to Parliap 
ment, exclusion from every possible office by law, and 
annual indemnity for the breach of law. This is sure- 
ly much more agreeable to feebleness, to littleness, 
and to narrowness, than to say the Catholics are as 
f^e and as eligible as ourselves. 

The most intolerable circumstance of the Catholic 
dispute is, the conduct of the Dissenters. Any mrm 
may dissent from the Church of England, and preach 
against it, by paying six-pence. Almost every trades- 
man in a market town is a preacher. It must abso- 
lutely be ride and tie with them ; the butcher must 
hear the baker in the morning, and the baker listen to 
the butcher in the afternoon, or there would be no 
congregation. We have oAen speculated upon the pe- 
culiar trade of the preacher fVom his style of actioa. 
Some have a tyhig-up or parcel-pacldng action ; some 
strike strongly against the anvil of the pulpit ; some 
screw, some bore, some act as if they were managing 
a needle. The occupation of the preceding week can 
seldom be mistaken. In the country, three or four 
thousand Ranters are sometimes encamped, supplica- 
ting in relicioys platoons, or roaring psalms out of 
waggons. Now, all this Ircedom is very proper ; be- 
cause, though it is abused, yet in truth there is no 
other principle in religious matters, than to let men 
alone as long as they keep the peace. Yet we should 
imagine this unbounded license of Dissenters should 
teach them a little charity towards the Catholics, and 
a little respect for their religious freedom. But the 

Sicture of sects is this — there are twenty fettered men 
I a jail, and every one is employed in loosening his 
own fetters with one hand, and rivetting those of hia 
neighbour with the other. 

" If, then," Mys a minister of our own chuKch, the Rev- 
erend John Fiiher, rector of Wavenden, in thi« countj, in 
a ■ennon published •ome yeais aso, and entitled <*The 
Utility of Che Church E«tabUshmen^ and its Safety consis- 
tent with Reliffiouii Freedom "—"It, then, the ProtesUnt 
religion could have originally worked its way in this coun- 
try against numbers, prejudices, bigotry, and interest ; if, in 
timet of its infancy, the power of the urince could not pre- 
vail agsinirt it ; surely, when conflrmea by age, and rooted 
in the affections of the people— when invested with author- 
ity, and in enjoyment of wealth and power— when chor- 
iabed by a soverdgn who holds his verv throne by this sa- 
cred tenure, and whose conadentiuuA attachment to it well 
warrants the tiUe of Defender of the Faith^surely any at- 
tack upon it must be contemiAible, any alarm of danger 
must be imaginary." *—Lord lfug»nt*$ Utter, p. 18. 

To go into a committee upon the state of the Catho- 
lic laws is to reconsider, as Lord Nugent justly obser- 
ves, passages in our domestic history, which bear date 
about 270 years ago. Now, what human plan, device, 
or invention. 270 years old, does not 'couire reconsid- 
eration? Ir a man drest as he drest z70 years ago, 
the pug-dogs in the streets would tear him to pieces. 
If he hved in the houses of 270 years ago, unrevised 
and uncorrected, he would die of rheumatism in a 
week. If he listened to the sermons of 270 years ago, 
he would perish with sadness and fatigue ; and when 
a man cannot make a coat or a cheese, for 60 years 
together, without malunff them better, can it be said 
that laws made hi those days ol ignorance, and fram- 
ed in the fury of religious natredl need no revision, 
and are capable of no amendment r 

We hale not the smallest partiality for the Catholic 
religion ; quite the contrary. That it should exist at 
all— that all Catholics are not converted to the Protes- 
tant religion — ^we consider to be a serious evil ; but 
there they are, with their spirit as strong, and their 
opinions as decided, as your own ; the Protestant pwart 
of the cabmet have quite given up all idea of puttinff 
them to death; what remains to be done? We aU 
admit the evil ; the object is to make it as little as 
possible. One method commonly resorted to^ we are 
sure, does not lessen, but increase the evil ; and that 
is, to fUidfy history, and deny plahi and obvious ObaUx 
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to the injury of the Oatfaolici. No trae friend to the 
Protestant religion, and to the Cburch of England, 
irill ever hare recoune to wch diaingenuoos arte as 
these. 



of Queen Maiy, nor, perhaiM, have they rery much exav- 

Erate<l what is tnie of her; but our arguers, who»e only ■ 
k ill of Smithfield, are generally vezy uncandid in what 
thoy X)nceal. It would aiii)ear tu be little known, that the 
statutC4 which enabled Mary to bum thoM who ha J cr^n- 
formed to the church of her father and brother, were ?TE)t- 
e»tant statute.-*, declaring the common law againi4 hf-rt:i»y, 
and framed by her fattier Henr>' the Eixhth, and coivtlrm»i 
and acted upon by order of council of ner brother Edward 
the Sixth, cnablinjr that mild and temperate yuhni^ i*jivci- 
eign to burn divers mi:ibelievcr«, by sentence of cxtuiml^ 
sioners (littlo better, Nayj< Neale, than a Protectant Ijimil^i- 
tion) apjiointed to " examine and aearch after all An&ba|>- 
tistf, Heritios or contemners of the Book of Common Pray- 
er." iMrould ajipear to be seldom considered, that her?;?«I 
might very i>0!wibly have been warmed by the circuuiiftance 
of Doth her chaplains having been imiirisoned for their re- 
ligion, and hcri»^ arbitrarily detained, and her safety 
threatened, during the Hhort but ]ienecuting reign of her 
brother. The sad evidences of the violence of tho>p day* 
are by no means confined to her acts. The fasots of p<^r'.<> 
cution were not kindled by Papists only, nor aid they cca^e 
to blaze when the power of using them as in!<trumf'Qt-* o£ 
conversion ceased to be in PopiMi hand^. Crann^rr him- 
self, in hi* dreadful death, met with but equal me&^iire t\tT 
the flames to wliich ho had doomed several who denjcU rhe 
tBiritual supremacy of Henry the Eighth; to which he htd 
doomed also a Dutch Arian, in Edward the Sizth'n Tf^iitn ; 
and to which, with great pains and difficulty, he had pfr 
suaded that prince to doom another miserable entliiiinL&«t» 
Joan Bochcr, fur Home metaphVHCal notions of her uw n on 
the divine incarnation. <' So that on both sides " h>Ay^ Li^rd 
Herbert of Chcrbury) « it grew a bloody time.'^ C*ivin 
burned Servetus at Geneva, for "dt-KJoursinjr concerninff 
the Trinity contrary to the sen>e of the whole church ; and 
thereupon set forth a book wherein he giveth an acc<»uju of 
hi« doctrine, and of whatever else had passed in thi- fltJair, 
and teacheth that the sword may be lawfully em^>U>yt^I 
against heretic-*." Yet Calvin was no PapiKt John Krm 
extolled in his writings, "the godly fact of James MidviL'" 
the sav^e murder by which Cardinal Beaton was iQa,d(; To 
expiate his many and cruel i>ersecutions; a murder to which, 
by the great popular eloquence of Knox, his fellow-l«lK»ijr 
ers in the vineyard of reformation, Leslv and MrtviU had 
been excited; and yet John Knox, and Lesly and Melvjl, 
were no ^>api'fts. Ilenry the Eighth, whose one virtue wa.s 
impartiality in th&<e matters (if an impartial and rvt^nly 
balanced i>er.-<ecution of all sects be a virtue.) beh^uJeO i 
Chancellor and a bishop, because having admitted hU civil 
supremacy, they doubted his spiritual. Of the lnUvr of 
them Lord Herbert says, "The poi»e, who auspwifd rint 
perchance, that the bishop's end was so near, had, fi^r mnrr^ 
testimony of his favour to him a<* disaffection to our bin^T 
sent him a cardinal's hat ; but unseasonaUy, his head hrim; 
off." He beheaded the Counters of Salisbury, bei^i^-<<' at 
upwardn of eiijhty yearn old whe wrote a letter to Cai^Jirial 
Pole, her own son ; and he burned Barton, the « Holv >! nirl 
Of Kent." for a prophecy of hi** death. He bumr^ four 
Anabai>tists in one day for oi>poHing tbc doctrine or mt'ant 
baptism ; and he burned Lambert, and Anne Ascui'. nnd 
Belerican, and LavelU, and Adams, on another <]iy, for 
opimsing that of transubivtantiation : with many others {if 
lesser note, who refuted to subscribe to his Six BIocmIv , 
Articles ^ they were called, or whose opinions fell iihort of 
his, or exceeded them, or wlio abided by opinions aftf'r he 
had abandoned them ; and all this after tne ReformatLnn. 
And yet Henry the Eighth was tlte sovereign who tLt< 6^ 
livcred us from the yoke of Rome. 

< In later times thousands of Protestant Dlsnenter^ ni tho 
four great sects were made to languish in loathsome jir wd^. 
and hundreds to periith miserably, during the rr ign of 
Charles the Second, under a Protectant high church govern- 
ment, who then fir<t applied, in the prayer for the Parlia- 
ment, the epithets of « most religious and gradoua/' to a 
sovere^n whom they knew to be profligate and unprln,' 
dpied berond examine, and had reason to 8U8i)ect to be s 
Goncealeu Papist. 

< Later still. Archbishop Sharpe was sscrifloed by the 
murderous enthu^asm of certain Scotch Corenantervi, who 

S»t appear to have sincerely bdieved themselves iDApirefl 
r Hesvea to this act of cold-blooded barbarous a^sas- 
nation. 

* On subjects like these, silence on all sides, and a mutual 
Interchange of repentance, forgiveness, and obli^rfon, U 
wisdom. But to quote grievances on one stde only, Li mil 
honesty.'— £m^ NngguVt LetUr, pp. 94—17. 

Sir Richard Bimie can only attend to the complaints 
efindindtmlMi bat no caaei of fwiiidUDg an brought, 



before him so atrocious as the violatioQ of the treaty 
of Limerick, and the disappointment of those hopea, 
and the fhistration of that arrangement ; which hopes, 
and which arrangements, were held out as one otthe 

Eeat arguments for the union. The chapter of £ng- 
h fraud comes next to the chanter of LngUsh cruel- 
ty, in the history of Ireland— and both are equally dis- 
graceful. 

Notliing can be more strildn? than the conduct of 
the parent legislature to the legiftlaturc of the West 
Indian Island. < We cannot leave you to yourselves 
upon these points' (says the Knghsh government); 
< the wealth of the planter and the commercial oros 
perity of the island are not the only points to be look- 
ed to. We must look to the general rights of hiunani- 
tV) and see that they are not outraffed in the cake of 
tne poor slave. It is impossible we can be satis&ed, 
till we know that he is placed in a state of progress 
and amelioration.' How beautiAil is all this! and 
how wise, and bow humane and aficctiiig are our ef> 
forts throughout Europe to nut an end to the slave 
trade ? Wherever three or four negotiators are gather- 
ed together, a British diplomnte appears among them, 
with some articles of kindncbs and pity for the poor 
negro. All is mercy and compassion, except when 
wretched I reland is concerned. The saint who swoons 
at the lashes of the Indian slave is the encourager of 
No- Popery meetings, and the hard, bigoted, domineer 
ing tjrrant of Ireland. 

See the folly of delaying to settle a question, which 
in the end. must he settled, and, ere long, to the ad* 
vantage of the Catholics. II ow the price rises by de- 
lay ! This argument is extremely well put by Lord 
Nugent. 

* I should observe that two occasions hsve siready been 
lost of granting these claims, coujiled with what were caUed 
securities, such as never can return. In IbOe, the late Dnke 
of Norfolk and Lord GrcnviUc, in the one house, and Mr. 
Orattan, in the other, were authorized by the Irish CathoUe 
body to proi>ose a negative to be vested in the crown upon 
the appomtment of their bishops. Mr. Perceval, the Chan- 
cellor, and the spiritual bench, did not see the hnportance 
of this opportunity. It wa? rejected ; the Irish were driven 
to despair; and in the same tomb with the question of NIB 
lies forever buried the veto. The same was the fate with 
what wne called the « wings" attached to Sir Francis Bar 
dett's bill of last year. I voted for them, not for the sake 
certsinly of extending the pstronage of the crown over s 
new body of clergy, nor yet for the Nske of dimini«hiaf 
the popular character of Sections in Ireland, but because 
Mr. OTonnell, and because some of the Protestant Mends 
of the measure, who knew Ireland the best, recommended 
them ; and because I believed, from the languare of some 
who supported it only on thete conditions, that they offered 
the fairest chance for the measure behig carried. I yoted 
for them as the price of Catholic cmsnciiiation, for which 



I can scarcriy contemplate any IriKh iirice that I would wA 
With the same object, I would vote for tl 
shall n(>ver again have the opportunity, 
al^o, if they were thought of anv value as securities the 



1 vote for thrm again; 
FormoM 



alM, , ^ , 

events of this year in Ireland have shown you that yes 
hsve lost forever. And the necowity of the great messere 
becomes every day more urgent and unavoidable.'^Isp^ 
i^ugeia's LdUr, pp. 71, 13. 

Can any man living say that Ireland is not In a D«ek 
more dangerous state than it was before the Catholic 
convention began to exist? — that the inflammatorr 
state of that country is not becomtaig worse und wotk r 
— that those men whom we csll demagogues and is* 
cendiaries haye not produced a very conuderable snd 
alarming effect upon the Irish popolation ? Where is 
this to end? But the fool liAeth op his yoice in tbs 
coffee-hous^ and sayeth, < We shall give them a bc•^ 
ty thrashing : let them arise — the sooner the better— 
we will soon put them down again.' The fool sajeth 
this in the coffee-house, and the greater fool praiseth 
him. But does Lord Stowell say this? does Mr. Peel 
say this? does the Marquis of Hertford say this? do 
sensible, calm, and reflecthig men like these, not td- 
mit the extreme danger of combating against inyisioa 
and disaffection, and this with our forces spread in se* 
tiye hostility oyer the whole fhce of the globe ? Ca 
they feel this ynlgar, hectoring certainty of ■ n c css i , 
and stupidly imagme that a thing cannot be becaan 
it has neyer yet been? becanse we have hithtfto 
mahitataied oar tyiamiy in Ireland againat all finroft, 
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thftt we are ahri js to maintain it 1 And then, what if I of your mrereigaty od the North American eontinent, ii as u- 
tbe struggle docs at Inst end in our favour ? Is the I '^*'^, practical, memorablp, difficult to be accounted for, but 
loss ot' iiJifflish Jives and of English money not to be ' bl<^°IC <^ th*" '^^^ it^rlf in sight of the whole world, to the whole 
- ■ • , w .. . .. '. . . charire of divided allcfriance. At your conquest ot Canada, 

you found it Iloman Catholic « you hod tochooM for her aeon- 
xiitutioii in church and suie. You were wise enough not to 
I liwart public opinion. Your own conduct towards Presbyte- 
rmiiifin in Scotland was an example for imitation ; your own 
ronduct towords Catholici^m in Ireland was a beacon for avoid- 
ance ; and in Canada you establiAhed and endowed the religion 
ipf the peopli>. Canada was your only Roman Catholic colony. 
Your other colonies revolted ; they called on a Catholic power 



talten into account ? Is thU the way in which a na* 
tion overwhelmed with debt, and trembling whether 
Its looms ami ploughs will not be ovrrmatched by the 
looms and ploughs of the rest of Europe — is this the 
way in which such a country is to husband its re- 
sources if Is the best blood of the land to be flung 
away in a war of hiu^socks and surplices ? Arc cities 
to be summoned for the Thirty-nine Articlesi and men 
to be led on to the charge by professors of divinity \ 
The expense of keeping such a country must be added 
to all other enormous expenses. What is really pos- 
sessed of a country so aubducd 7 four or five yards 
round a sentry-box, and no more. And in twenty years^ 
time it is all to do over again — another war — another 
rebellion, and another enormous and ruinously expen- 
sive contest, with the same dreadful uncertaintv ot the 
issue ! It is forgotten, too. that a new feature nas ari- 
sen in the history of this country. In all former in- 
surrections in Ireland no democratic party existed m 
England. The efforts of government were left free 
and unimpeded. But suppose a stoppage in our man- 
u&ctures coincident with a rising of the Irish Catho- 
lies, when every soldier is employed in the sacred du- 
ty of Papist-hunting. Can any man contemplate such 
a state of things without horror ? Can any man say 
that he is talcen by surprise for such a combination? 
Can any man say that any danger to church or state 
is comparable to this? But for the prompt interfer- 
ence ot the military in the early part of lb26. three or 
four hundred thousand moAUtucturcrs would nave car- 
ried ruiu and destruction over the north of EIngland, 
and orer Scotland. These dangers are inseparable 
from an advanced state of manufactures — ^but they 
need not the addition of other and greater perils, j^hicti 
need not exist in any country too wise and too enlight- 
ened for persecution? 

Where is the weak point in these plain ar^ments f 
Is it the remoteness of the chance of foreign war? 
Alan I we hare been at war 35 minutes out of every 
hour since the peace of Utrecht. The state of war 
seems more natural to man than the state of peace ; 
and if we turn from general probabilities to the state 
of Europe — Greece to be liberated — Turkey to be de- 
8troyed--PortDgal and Spain to be made free — the 
voiinded vanity of the French, the increasing arro- 
nnce of the Americans, and our own philopolemical 
mlj, are endless scenes of war. We believe it at aU 
times a better speculation to make ploughshares into 
•words than swords into ploughshares. If war is cer- 
tain, we believe insorrection to be ouite as certain. 
We cannot believe but that the French or the Ameri- 
cana would, hi case of war, make a serious attempt 
Ireland, and that all Ireland would rush, tail 
' , into insurrection. 



to support thftm. and they achieved their independence. Cath- 
olic Canada, with what Lord Liverpool would call her half-al- 
liigiancc, alome stood by you. She fought by your side against 
[be interference of Catholic Frauce. I'o reward and encou- 
mge her loyalty, you endowed in Canada bishops to say masa,' 
nad to orduin others to say mass, whom, at thai very timeu 
your laws would have hanged for saying maw in England ; and 
<:anada is still yours, in ypite of Catholic France, in spite of 
her spiritual obedience to the pope, in spite of Lord Liver- 
pool's argument, and in spite of the independence of all the 
"Kates that surround her. This iii the only trial you have 
made. Where you allow to the Romau Catholics their religion 
undisturbed, it Um proved itself to be compatible with the 
iiiost faith All allrgiaDce. It is only where you have placed 
as a dilei 



iillegianee and religion before them i 



ilemma, that they 



A new source of disquietude and war has lately risen 
fei Ifetamd. Our saints are evangelical people, or se» 
Tfcnis people, or by whatever name they are to be des- 
tenatedy nave uken the field in Ireland against tht 
nppe, and are converting In the large way. Three or 
foor Irish Catholic prelates take a post-chaise, and 
cnrse the converters and the converted. A battle roy- 
al ensues with shillelas : the policeman comes in, and, 
TecUess of Lambeth or the Vatican, makes no dis- 
tinction "between what is perpendicular, and what i^ 
hostile, but knocks down every body, and every thing 
which is upright ; and so the feud ends for the day. 
We have no doubt but that these efforts will tend t<i 
bring thfaics to a crisis much sooner between the par^ 
tics, than the disgraceful conduct of the cabinet alone 
woiuddo. 

I- 'It Is a chwfs not imputed by the laws of Eng laad, aor by 
the oaths which exclude the Catholics: fill 



ealy spiritual errors. 



fiir those oaths impute 
But it is imputed, which is more to th^ 



panose, by those persona who approve of the ezcludinf oath^ 
sad wlaa taeai retained. Bat to tne whole of this hnp«utk>c, 
«fSB If BO ether laatuiee could be adduced, aa Ihr as a strong 
sad wsMwkshle example can prove the negative of as assump- 



hnVH preferred (as who will uny they ought not 7) their religiOB 
10 their allegiance. How then stande the imputation? Dis- 
proved by history, disprove<l in all states where both religioBS 
f^t-exi»t, and in both hemispheres, and asserted in an exposition 
hy Lord Liverpool, sokmnly and repeatedly alijured by all 
Catholics, of the discipllue of their church.— jLer^ Nngtuffa 
Letter, pp. a'5, 38. 

Can any man who bos gained permission to take off 
his strait'Waistcoat, and been out of Bedlam three 
weeks, believe that the Catholic question will be set 
to rest by the conversion of the Irish Catholics to the 
Protestant religion ? The best chance of conversion 
will be gained by taking care that the point of honour 
is not against conversion. 

* We may, I thiuk, collect from what we know of the ordinary 
fifilings of men that, by admitting all to a community of bene- 
fits, we should remove u material impediment that now presents 
itvvlf to the ailvaiice:^ of proAolytism to our established mo«le of 
worship ; particularly as«uilitug, an we do, that it is the purest* 
und that tne disfrnnchibcd mode is supported only by supersti- 
[ iou and priectcndl. By external pressure aud rcbtruint, things 
lire compacteil as well in the morul as in the phyficul world. 
Where a tcct is at spiritual variance with the established 
church, it only requires an abridgment of civil privileges to 
render it at once a political fantioii. Its members become in- 
stantly ple«lge<l, some from enthu«iusm, ^ome from resentment, 
und many from honourable shame, to cleave with dee])erate 
londness to the suffering fortunes of an hereditary religion. Is 
this human nature, or is it not? Is it u natural or an unnatural 
^ reeling for the representative of lui ancient Roman CatlioUc 
Tomily, even if in his heart he rejected the controverted tenets 
uf his early faith, to scorn an open conformity to ours, so long 
AS such conformity brings with it the irremovable suspicion 
that faith and conscience may have bowed to the bose hope of 
temporal advantage ? Every man murt feel and act for himself: 
but, in my oiiinion, a good man might be put to difficulty to 
iletermine whether good or harm is not done by the example 
of one changing his religion to his worldly advantage, than 
^ood by hiff oi>enly professing conformity from what we think 
nrror to what we think truth.'— Lor^ HvgenVt LettCTi pp. 54, 
55. 

< We will not be bullied out of the Catholic ques- 
tion.' This is a very common text, and requires some 
comment. If you mean that the sense of personal 
danger shall never prevent you from doing wnat you 
thinlc right — this is a worthy and proper feeling, wit 
no such motive is suspected, and no such question is 
at issue. Nol>ody doubts but that any English gen- 
tleman would be ready to join his No-Popery corps, 
and to do his duty to the community^ if the govem- 
ment required it; but the question is. Is it worth 
while in the government to require it? Is it for the 
general advantage that such a war should be carried 
on for such an object ? It is a question not of person- 
al valour, but of political expediency. Decide serious- 
ly if it 18 worth the price of civil war to exclude 
the Catholics, and act accordingly ; taking it for grant- 
ed that you possess, and that every body supposes you 
to possess, the vulgar attribute of personal courage ; 
but do not draw your sword like a fool, from the un- 



tlMi whkh there is not sriagie'eamapletoMpperV-theAill and °" „^°J"L^rj"j"^^ of W^^eda coward 
seilcliiat, nd incoataatiMsiaawer ii Canada. Canada, which, folded apprehension of bemg c^d a c®^^' 
mrtlyJ^Pnil,,iniyihaminnijqfsilths<n9wrfF»yiFF*^y"»^ We have great hopes of the Doke of UaxeneA^- 
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Whatever else he maybe, he is not a bigot— not a per- 
son who thinJu it necessary to show respect to his 
royal father, by prolonging the miseries and incapaci- 
ties of six millions of people. If he ascends the 
throne of these realms, he must stand the fire of a few 
weelcs' clamour and unpopularity. If the measure is 
nassed b}[ the end of May. we can promise his royul 
tdghness it will utterly be lorgotten oefore the end of 
June. Of all human nonsense, it is surely the greatest 
to talis of respect to the late king — ^respect to the 
memory of the Duke of York— by not Totmg for the 
Cathohc question. Bad enough to bum widows when 
the husband dies — ^bad enough to bum horses, dogs, 
butlers, footmen, and coachmen, on the funeral pile of 
a Scytnian warrior — biit to offer up the happiness of 
seven millions of people to the memory of tne dead, 
is certainly the most insane sepulchral oblation of 
which history makes mention. The best compliment 
CO these deceased princes, is to remember their real 
good qualities, and to sorset (as soon as we can forget 
ft) that these good qualities were tarnished by limited 
and mistaken riews of religious liberty. 

Persecuting gentlemen forget the expense of perse- 
cution ; whereas, of all luxuries, it is the most expen- 
sire. The Ranters do not cost us a farthing, because 
they are not disqualified by ranting. The Methodists 
and Unitarians are gratis. The Irish Catholics, sup- 
posing every alternate year to be war, as it has been 
for the last century, wQl cost us, within these next 
twenty yeara, forty millions of money. There are 
S0,000 soldiera there in time of peace ; m war, includ- 
ing the militia, their numben will be doubled— and 
there must be a very formidable fleet bi addition. 
Now, when the tax paper comes round, and we are to 
make a return of the greatest number of horses, bug- 
ffies, ponies, dogs, cats, bullfinches, and canary birds, 
he., and to be taxed accordingly, let us remember how 
weU and wisely our money has been spent, and not 
repin? that we have purchased, by severe taxation, 
the high and exalted pleasures of intolerance and per- 
secution. 

It is mere unsupported and unsupportable nonsense 
to talk of the exclusive disposition of ths Catholics to 
persecute. The Protestants have murdered, and tor- 
tured, and laid waste as much as the Catholics. Each 
party, as it gained the upper hand, tried death as the 
remedy for heresy— both parties hsve tried in vain. 

A distinction is set up between civil rights, and 
political power, and appbed against the Catholics : the 
real difference between these two words is, that civil 
comes fVom a Latin word, and political from a Greek 
one ; but if there is any difference in their meaning, 
the Catholics do not ask for political power, but for 
eligibility to political power. The Catholics have 
never prayed, or dreamt of praying, that so many of 
the judges and king's counsel should necessarily be 
Catholics ; but that no law should exist which pre- 
Tented them fVom becoming so. if a Protestant khig 
chose to make them so. Eligibiuty to political power 
to a civil privilege, of which we have no more riffht to 
deprive any man than of any other civil privilege. 
The ffood of the state may require that all civil rigbta 
maybe taken ftrom Catholics ; but to say that difllp 
bility to poUtical power is not a civU right, and fit 
to take It away without grave cause, would not be a 
grots act of injustice, is mere declamation. Besides, 
what is called political power, and what axe called 
civil rights, are given or withholden, without the least 
reference to any principle, but by mere caprice. A 
riarht of voting U given— this is political power ; eligi- 
bility to the office of alderman or bank mrector is re- 
Ihsed— this is a civil right : the distinction it per- 
petually violated, just as it has suited the state of 
Sirties for the moment . And here a word or two on 
e manner of handling the question. Because some 
offices might be filled with Catholics, all would be : 
tills is one topic. A second is, because there might 
M inconvenience ftom a Catholic king or chanceltor, 
»at, therefore, there would be inconvenience flrom 
Catholic judges or Serjeants. In talking of estabUsh- 
menu, they always take care to blend the Irish and 
JEnglish establishments, and never to tay which it 
meant, thongh the drcnmstanees of both aio at dif- 



ferent as possible. It is always presamed. that sects 
holding opinions contrary to the establitiiment, are 
hottiU to the establishment; meaning by the woid 
hostile, that they are combined, or ready to combine, 
for its destruction. It is conV,ended that the CathoUcs 
would not be satisfied by these concessions ; meaniof , 
thereby, that many would not be so— bat forgetting 
to add, that many would be quite satisfied— all mart 
satisfied, and less likely to run into rebellion. It if 
urged that the mass of Catholics are indifferent to the 
question ; whereas (never mind the cause) there h 
not a Catholic plough-boy, at this moment, who is sot 
ready to risk his lue for it, nor a Protestant staUe* 
boy, who does not give himself ain of superiority 
over any papistical cleaner of horses, who is scrubbmg 
with him under the same roof. 

The Irish were quiet under the severe code of 
Queen Anne — so the half-murdered man left on Iht 
groimd bleeding by thieves is quiet; and he oaly 
moans, and cries for help as he recoven. There mi 
a method which would have made the Irish still mora 
quiet, and effectually have put an end to all farther 
solicitation respecting the catholic question. ItvM 
adopted in the case of the wolves. 

They are forming societies in Ireland for the eiicos> 
ragement of emigration, and striving, and snccessfldty 
striving, to push their redundant Population into Gntt 
Britain. Our business is to nadfy Ireland— to giie 
confidence to capitalists— and to aeep their people 
where they are. On the day the Catholic qnestki 
was passed, all property in Ireland would rise 80 per 
cent. 

Protestants admit that there are sectaries rittios in 
Parliament, who. differ from the Church of Enslandu 
much as the Catholics ; but it is forgotten that, tfi- 
cordinff to the doctrine of the Church m England, the 
Unitanans are considered as condemned to etentl 
punishment in another world— and that many ssefa 
have seats in Parliament. And can any thins be mom 
preposterous (as far as doctrine has any infloenee in 
these matters) than that men, whom we believe to he 
singled out as objects of God's etemed yengessee, 
should have a seat in our national councils ; aid that 
Catholics, whom we believe may be saved, shook! 
not? "'' 

The enlTtd^WMiil which has any appiara mt t 9f 
tteightf is the question of divided allegiance ; and ge* 
nerally spealdng, we should say it is the arganeat 
which produces the greatest effect in the conntrv tt 
larre. England, in this respect, is in tlio same sute, 
at least, as the whole of Catholic Europe. Is not the 
allegiance of every French, every Spanish, and efOT 
ItalMn Catholic (who is not a Roman,) cBvidsd 7 fm 
king is in Paris, or Madrid, or Naples, while his hl|h- 
priest is at Rome. We speak of It as an anomaly la 
politics ; whereas, it is the state and conditisn of si* 
most the whole of Europe. The danger of this Arid* 
ed alle^ance, they admit, is nothing, as long as it li 
confinea to purely spiritual concerns ; hot it may o* 
tend itself to temporal matten, and so endanger the 
safety of the state. This danger, however, is greater 
in a Catholic than in a Protestant coontry ; not oihr 
on account of the greater nu^ority upon whom u 
might act ; but because there are objects hi a Oatbofie 
country much more desirable, and attainable, thsa la 
a country like England, iriiere Popery does not eiirt, 
or Ireland, where it is hnmbled ana impoverished. 
Take, for instance, the freedom of tte GaUiesi 
Church. What a temptation to the Pops to infitiigi 
hi rich Catholic countnes ! How is it possible his ho 
Uness can keep his hands firom pidrinc and steafisg? 
It must not be imagined that Catholicism has heei 
any defence aninst the hostility and a ggressi on of 
the Pope : he has cursed and excommnnif^ted every 
Catholic state hi Europe, tai their tons. Let thst 
emhient Protestant, Lordf Bathurst. state any one Is* 
stance where, for the last century, the Pope has i■te^ 
fered with the temporal concerns of Great Brililk 
We can mention, and his lordship will ieiiieinbsr,ii* 
numerable instances where he might hnvo doste sSy if 
such were the modem habit and nolicy of th« conitof 



Rome. Bat the fhct Is, there is no cout of lUat, 
andnoPops. Iliein k n wmi-vnfk Pops, aad nimi^ 
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Vork court of Rome. But Popes of flesh and blood 
bmre loug rincc disanpcared ; and in the same way, 
those threat giants of the city exist no more, but their 
truculent images are at Guildhall. We doubt if ilicrc 
is in the trcauciiry of the Pope change fur a ^^uiii^a — 
ve are sure there is not in his armoury one gun whkh 
vill go olf. We believe, if he attempted to bli>sa Any 
body whom Dr. Doyie cursed, or to curse any bmly 
vhc»m Dr. Doyle blessed, that his blessings ana curfics 
would bo as powerless as his artillery. Dr. Doyk-* i^ 
Ihe Pope of Ireland; and the ablest ecdesiiistjc fif 
that country will always be its pope — and thit Lord 
Aathurst ought to know— most likely does know. Hut 
vhat a waste of life and time to comlmt such or^- 
men IX ? Can my Lord Bathurst be ignorant ? Can 
iny man, who has the slightest knowledge of Irelajid, 
be ignorant(, that the portmanteau which sets out eve- 
ry quart<-r for Rome, and returns from it, is an heap 
of ecclesiastical matters, which have no more to do 
with the safety of the country, than tliey have to do 
with the safety of the moon — and which but for th^ 
nspcct to individual feelingf<. might all be publisli^il 
at Charing Cross ? Mrs. Flanagaiif intimidated by 
itomacli comolaints, wants a dispensation for eutlnt^ 
Itfh. CorneiiuM Ok Bowel has intermarried by aci^j- 
dent with his srrandmother; aud finding tliat she in 
icolly his grandmother, his conscience is uneasy. Mr. 
Mae Tooleyy the priest, is discuvered to be niarri#-d ; 
»d to have two sons. CoMtor and Pollux Mac Totilty. 
Three or four schools* full of little boys have b<?eji 
cirsed for going to hear a Methodist preacher. Bar - 
gains for shirts and toe.nails of deceased saints— sur- 
plices and trencher-caps blessed by the Pope. Thes? 
lie rhe fruits of double allegiance — tlie objects of our 
iMRdiMe folly. There is not a syllable which goes 
to or comes from the court of Rome, which, by a jtidi- 
cious expenditure of sixpence by the year, would not 
W open to the examination of every nicmher of (he 
obinet. Those who use such argummts know the 
ver to them as well as we do. The real evil they 
M is the destruction of the church of Ireland, ano, 
igh that, of the Church of llngland. To whlcb 
We reply, that such danger must proceed from the re* 
fshr proceedings of Parliament, or be effected by Lu- 
wrection and rebellion. The Catholics, restored to 
mil functions, would, we believe, be more likely to 
cGu to the cnurch than to Dissenters. If not, holh 
Cuhoiicft and Dissenters must be utterly power I ens 
igainst the overwhelming flnglish interests and fpf^J- 
tics in the honse. Men are less inclined to run inio 
IMMllion, in proportion as they have less to comiiiaUi 
•(; and, of all other dangers, the greatest to the IriRh 
Md Eni^lish church establishments, and to the Protev- 
Int faith throushout Europe, is to leave Ireland In iti 
frsMnI tiate of ^icontent. 

U the intention is to wait to the last, before conces$* 
ion is made, till the French or Americans have landed^ 
mA the holr standard has been unfurled, we ought to 
k sure of the terms which can be obtained at such a 
ciisis. This game was played in America. CommLs- 
linQers were sent in one year to offer and to prrs^ 
%hat would have been most thankfully received the 
ymr before ; but they were always too late The rapid 
MDccssions of England were outstripped by the more 
9fid ezactioDs of the colonies ; and the commissioD* 
OS returned with the melancholy history, that thev 
M humbled themselves before the rebeis m vain. If 
)su ever mean to concede at all, do it when every cc^u- 
ccsrioB will be received as a favour. To wait till you 
ue Ibreed to treat, is as mean in principle as it is Sm- 
frfooB in effect. 

Then, how many thousand Protestant Dissenters are 
ftere who paj a aouble allegiance to the kins, and to 
Ike bead of their choreh, who is not the king T Is not 

* 'OftUa I can wUk grsst tmth swnra yo«; sad ny UAtI 
tar,irwiC ralilM to reapect, BhouU not be atteriy dbrv- 
Msd, llMt papd 1bAmm« will sever indiice tbe Cstholk* of 
iis cMMrr either to coatlnM tranqail, or to bs diitartMsl, 
lifter to sld or 1 
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Mr. William Smith, member for Norwich, the head of 
the Unitarian Church ? Is not Mr. Wilberforce the 
bead of the Clapham Church ? Are there not twenty 
prcac'bcrs at Leeds, who regulate all the proceedings 
of the Ml thodistb ? The gentlemen we have mention- 
ed are f minent, and most excellent men ; but if any 
thing at !ill is to be apprehended from this divided al- 
le^ance* we should be infinitely more airaid of some 
Jacobiujcal fanatic at the head of Protestant Votaries 
— [come man of such character as Lord George Gordon 
—than wo should of all tlie efforts of ths Pope. 

As so much evil is supposed to proceed from not 
obeyiijg the king ss head of the church, it might be 
Buj^poiK^d to be a very active office — that the king was 
pcrpctuaiJy iutorfering with the affairs of the church— 
ancf tbai orders were in a course of emanation from 
ibe thronn which reguhited the fervour, and arranged 
the demotion, of all the members of the Church of 
Kngtiuid. But wc really do not know what orders are 
ever glvt- n by the king to the church, except the ap. 
poLntmf!Dt ot a fast-day once in three or four years;— 
aor can we conceive (for appointment to bishoprics is 
out of the question) what duties there wotila be to 
perform I if this allegiance were paid, instead of being 
witliholden. Supremacy appears to us to be a mere 
name, n ithout exercise of power^and allegiance to be 
a Uuty^ without any performance annexed. If any one 
will say what ou^ht to be done which is not done, on 
accouiu nC this divided allegiance, we shall better un- 
derstand the magnitude of the evil. Till then, we 
shall consider it as a lucky Protestant phrase, good to 
look at, like the mottos and ornaments on cake ^— but 
not fit to 1h? eaten. 

Nothing con bo more unfair than to expect, m an a&- 
cieDt ihtirch like that of the Catholics, the same 
tttiiforniiiy ao in churches which have not existed for 
more thon two or three centuries. The coats and 
walhlconts of the reign of Henry VIII. bear some re- 
^mbJuncc to the same garments of the present daw ; 
but, OS you recede, you get to the skins of wild beastS| 
or the floi'ces of sheep, tor the garments of savages^— 
In the uuie way, it is extremely difficult for a churehy 
which has to do with the counsels of barbarous ages, 
not 10 be detected in some discrepancy of opinion ;— 
white in younger churches, every thing is fair and 
fresb, and of modem date and figure ; and it is not the 
cits^tom among theologians to own their chureh in the 
wrot)^, ' No religion can stand, if men, without re- 
gard to their God, and with regard only to controversy, 
sJjsJ] mke out of the rubbish of antiquity the obsolete 
snd quniht follies of the sectarians, and affront the ma- 
jesty of [he Almighty with the impudent catalogue of 
their devices ; and it w a stronff argument against the 
pro^CTiplive system, that it helpa to continue this 
y hocking contest. Theologian against theoloffian^— 
polemic n gainst polemic, until the two madmen defame 
ihejr common parent, and expose their common rell> 
gjon.'— Gro/fcm'f Speech onthe Cathi^ic Qussfion, 1806. 

A good<natured and well-conditioned person has 
pleasure in keeping and distributing any tning that is 
BO04L If he detects any thing with superior flavour, 
Jbe presses and invites, and is not easy till others par- 
lllipale ; and so it is with political and religious 
ncf^om. It is a pleasure to possess it, and a pleap 
■ure to communicate it to others. There is something 
shocking in the greedy, growling, guzzling monopoly 
of such a blessing. 

France is no longer a nation of atheists ; and there- 
fcire. a rreat cause of offence to the Irish Roman Ga- 
iholk clergy is removed. Navigation by steam ren- 
ders all shores more accessible. The union amooc 
Catholics is consolidated ; all the dan^rs of Ireland 
are redoubled : every thing seems tendmc to an event 
fatal to England— fetal (whatever Catholics may fbol- 
tshly imagine) to Ireland— and which will subject 
them both to the dominion of France. 

Formerly n p<>or man miffht be remoTcd irom n 
parish if ihera was the sli^test danger of his be- 
comlDR chargeable ; a hole in his coat or breeches 
eicitej iiuspiclon. The churehwardens said, ' He tea 
cost tu DoUttaig, but he may cost us somethmg s m 
ve mast onl live even in the apprahcnsioa;^ ttlLJ 
All this Js changed t and tlM law Misr wfv^ ^^^^^^ 
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yoa are hnrt ; time enough to meet the evil when it 
comes; you have no right to do a certain evil to 
others, to prevent an uncertain evil to yourselves^' 
The Catholics, however, are told that what they do 
ask is objected to, from the fear of what they ma^ 
aslc; that they must do without that which U r^a^ 
mmablB, for fear they should ask what is unreasonaf}le. 
* I would give you a penny (says the miser to the beg- 
*ffar), if I was quite sure you would not ask me for 
half a crown.' 

* Nothiog, I am told, ia now so commoii on the contbent u 
to hear our Iriah policy diacuaaed. Till of late the «Jctr-nt of 
the diaabilitiea waa but little understood, and leaa r^gvanin}, 
partly becnnae, havinf leaa liberty themaeW««, fon>i^ii«'ri 
could not appreciate the deprivationa, and partly becau^ ib>; 
pre-eaainence of England waa not m decided aa todniw ihc 
•yea of the world on all parti of our ayatem. It waa tciiFff^iy 
credited that England, that knight-errant abroad, ahoulil pi. . 
the ezclaaioniat at home ; Uiat everywhere elae ahe »boulU 
declaim sfainat oppreaaion. but contemplate it without vcao- 
tion at her doora. That her armiea anould march, anA ht^r 
oratora philippize, and her poeta ain^ againat continental ty- 
ranny, and 3ret that lawa ahould remain extant, and prmciplp^ 
be operatire within our gatea, which sr« a bitter aatire oti our 
philanthropy, and a melancholy negation of our prornfeaiiinif. 
Our aentimenta have been ao lofty, our deportment to forni^n- 
•ra ao haughty, and we hare aet up auch liberty ajKl wiifh 
morale, that no one could auppoae that we were hypi)K:fHrft, 
Still leaa could it be foreaeen that a great moraliat, raJJ(?d 
Joeeph Snrfhce, kept a ^^ little milliner" behind the acriifJi^ we 
too ahould be found out at length in taking the divoniaii of 
private tyranny after the most approved modela for ibftt 
aiMunnent.'— Zettar to Lvrd MiUom, pp. 50, 51. 

We sincerely hope — ^we firmly believe— it will nwvt 
happen ; but if it were to happen, why cannot FMg- 
land be just as happy with Ireland being Catholic, as 
it is with Scotland being Presbyterian ? Has not the; 
Church of England lived side by side with the Klrk^ 
without crossmg or jostling, for these last huDdrcrt 
years ? Have the Presbyterian members entPTi-d mi. n 
any conspiracy for mincmg bishoprics and deaneries 
into synods and presbyteries ? And is not the Church 
of England tenfold more rich and more strong; thiui 
when the separation took place? Bnt however ihis 
may be, the real danger, even to the Church of Ire 
Una, as we have before often remarked, is the rc^fusai 
of Catholic emancipation. 

It would seem, from the frenzy of many worthy 
Protestants, whenever the name of Catholic ift iufn- 
tioned, that the greatest possible diversity of reU^iouj^ 
opinions existed between the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant—that they were as different as fish and He^k 
— «■ alkali and acid — as cow and cart-horse ; wbt'reA?< 
tt is quite clear, that there are many Protestant 3^t^ 
whose difference from each other is much more mnrk- 
•d, both in church discipline and hi tenets of tmih, 
than that of Protestants and Catholics. We malntajn 
that Lambeth, hi these two points, is quite as nt^r to 
the Vatican as it is to the STrk— if^not much neart^r. 

Instead of lamenting the power of the priests over 
the lower orders of the Irish, we ought to conffratuJaie 
c^rselves that any hiflnence can affect and cc^fitrni 
them. Is the tiger less formidable in the forest ihat( 
when he has been caught and taught to obey a vol<^ 
and tremble at a hand? But we over-rate tne pnwv 
of the priest, if we suppose that the upper orders are to 
encoimter all the dansers of treason and rebellion, to 
confer the revenues of the Protestant church uprm tht^ 
Catholic clergy. If the influence of the Catholic clf^r^y 
upon men of rank and education be so unbounded, wLi y 
cannot the French and Italian deivy recover thtiir 
possessions, or acquire an equivalent for them ? Th<^ y 
ue starving in the full enjoyment of an infiudncc 
which places (as we thhik) all the wealth and powrr 
of the country at their feet — an hifluence which, in our 
opinion, overpowers avarice, fsar, ambition, and is 
t&e master of^ everj passion which brings on change 
and movement in the Protestant world. 

We conchide with a few words of advice to the dtf> 
fimt opponents of the Oatholic question. 

To the No-Poptry Fool. 
Ton lie made ote of by men whotatogfa at yon^ and 
ififf jontotjoai ibUj and Ignonaoe i aad who. 



the moment it suits their purpose, wifl content to 
emancipation of the Cathohcs, and leave you to roar 
and bellow No Popery ! to vacancy and the moon. 

To the No-Popery Rogue, 
A shameful and scandalous game, to sport with the 
serious interests of the country, in order to gain some 
increase of public power ! 

To the Honest No-Popery People. 

We respect you very sincerely— but are astonidied 
at your existence. 

To the Bate, 

Sweet children of turpitude, beware ! the old anti- 
popery people are fast perishing away. Take heed 
that you are not surprised by an emancipatng king, or 
an emancipating administration. Leave a locua paid- 
tentia /—prepare a place for retreat— eet ready your 
equi vocations and denials. The dreadful day may yet 
come, when liberality may lead to place and power. 
We understand these matters here. It is the suest to 
be moderately base — to be flexible in shame, and to 
be always ready for what is generous, good, and just, 
when any thing is to be gahied by virtue. 

To the Catholie*. 

Wait. Do not add to your miseries by a mad and 
desperate rebellion. Persevere in civil exertions, and 
concede all you can concede. All great alterations in 
human aflfairs are produced by compromise. 
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DemiireB Vue$ it PolUiquOt et ie Fiuamee. Par. M.Necksi 
In. 10, lao-i. 

If power could be measured by territory, or colln^ 
ed by population, the inveteracy, and the dMproportioo 
which exists between France and England, moat occa- 
sion to every friend of the latter country the most se- 
rious and well-founded apprehensions. Fortunately 
however for us, the question of power is not only wiiat 
is the amount of population ? bot^ how is that popola- 
tion governed? How far is a confidence hi tlie aiimOMy 
of political institutions established by an experience 
of their wisdom f Are the various taiterests or society 
adjusted and protected by a system of laws tlioroii^y 
tried, gradually ameliorated, and purely adminlsteredl 
What is the denee of general prosperity evineed by 
that most perfect of all crwrts, general cieditr 
These are the considerations to wliich an enlightened 
fwlitician. who speculates on the future destiny of na- 
tionsj will direct his attention, more than to tlie angnst 
and imposing exterior of territorial dominion, or te 
those brilliant moments, when a nation, under 'the in- 
duence of great passions, rises above its neighboon, 
and above itself, in military renown. 

If it be visionary to suppose the grandeur and safety 
of the two nations as compatible and co-ezistent, «e 
have the important (thonsli the eniel) oonaolatien of 
reflecthig, that the French have yet to put together 
the very elements of a civil and politieal constitutien; 
that they have to experience ail the danger and all 
the inconvenience which results ttttm- the rashwrsi 
and the imperfect views of legislators, who have 
every thing to conjecture, and every thing to eieate; 
that they must submit to the oontusion of repeated 
change, or the ffreatcr evil of obstinate persereranot 
in error ; that they must live for a century in thsi 
8tate of perilous uncertainty in wliich eyery levolfr 
tionized nation remafais, before rational liberty b» 
comes feeling and habit, as well as law, and is wnttca 
in the hearts of men as plainly as in the letter of ths 
sutute ; and that the opportunity of begianii^ All 
immense edifice of human happinesa Is ao ftr Ikagi 
being pieaented to them at presenti that it ia M* 
tremelT probleflBatical whether or not they aie Iota 
bandied fWim one yulgar usurper to anotb«r. aadit* 
mafai for a eentnry flnE;)ugated to tba rifow aC a aA 
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tmiy gDYemmenfy at once the scom aud the scourge of 
Europe.* 

To the more pleasing supposition, that the First 
Consul wilJ make use or his power to ffive his country 
a free constitution, we are mdebted for the work of 
M. Neckar now before us, a work of which good tem- 
per is the characteristic excellence : it every where 
preserves that cool impartiality which it is so diffi- 
cult to retain in the discussion of subjects connected 
with recent and important events ; modestly proposes 
the r<»nilts of reflection ; and, neither deceivea nor 
wearied by theories, examines the best of all that 
mankind have said or done for the attainment of 
rational liberty. 

The principu object of M. Neckar's book is to ex- 
amine this question, < An ojpportuuity of election sup> 
posed, and her present circumstances considered — 
what is the best form of goremment which France is 
capable of receiving V and he answers his own query. 



bTRiTi 

vuible. 



ivisg the preference to a Republic One and ] 



The work is divided into four parts. 

1. An examination of the present constitution of 
France. 

2. On the oest form of a Republic One and Indi- 
visible. 

3. On the best form of a Monarchical Government. 

4. Thoughts upon Finance. 

From the misrortune which has hitherto attended 
all discossions of present constitutions in France, M. 
Neckar hfs not escaped. The subject has proved too 
rapid for the author ; and its existence has ceased be- 
fore its properties were examined. This part of the 
work, therefore, we shall entirely pass over ; because, 
to discuss a mere name, is an idle waste of time ; and 
no man pretends that the present constitution of 
France can, with propriety, oe considered as any 
thing more. We shall proceed to a description of 
that form of a republican govenmient which appears 
to M. Neckar best calculated to promote the nappi- 
ness of that country. I 

Evenr department is to be divided into five parts, 
each of which is to send one member. Upon the eve 
of an election, all persons paying 200 livres of eovcm. 
ment taxes in direct contribution, are to assen^le to- 
gether^ and choose 100 members from their own 
number, who form what M. Neckar calls a chamber 
of indication. This chamber of indication is to pre- 
sent five candidates, of whom the jieople are to elect 
ame i and the right of voting in this latter election is 
civen to every body engaged in a wholesale or retail 
DBtiiwsa ; to all superintendents of manufactures and 
tmdea; to all commissioned and non-commissioned 
oflteers and soldiers who have received their dis- 
charge I and to all citixens paying, in direct contribu- 
tkio, to the amount of twelve livres. Votes are not 
to be oiven in erne spot, but before the chief manstrate 
9t nuok commun§ where the voter resides, and there 
inserted in registers; from a comparison of which, 
the anccesaful candidate is to be determined. The 
numicipal oflScers are to enjoy the right ofrecommend- 
img one of these candidates to the people, who are free 
to adopt their recommendation or not, as they may 
think proper. The right of voting is confined to qual- 
ified single men of twenty-five years of age : married 
men of the same description may vote at any ap^. 

To this plan of election we cannot help thinking 
there are many great and insuperable objections. The 
first and Infaluble consequence of it would be, a devo- 
hitioii of the whole elective iVanchise upon the cham- 
ber of indication, and a complete exclusion of the peo- 
ple ftom any share in the privilege : for the chamber 
MOBd to return five candidates, would take care to 
BBtmn faat out of the five so thoroughly objectionable, 
that die people would be compelled to choose the* fifth. 
Swh has been the constant efiiect of all elections so 
eoutitiited hi Great Britain, where the power of con- 
fimteg the office has always been found to be vested in 
thoan wlio aamed the candidates, not in those who ae- 
leetod ■& individual ftom tha candidates named. 

• in fhiali, anfSortniatdj,aa tne now as it was when 
Vilttea tUrty yesn SfOt 



But if such were not the consequences of a double 
election ; and if it were so well constituted, as to re- 
tain that character which the legislature meant to 
impress upon it, there are other reasons which would 
induce us to pronounce it a very pernicious institution. 
The only foundation of political liberty is the spirit of 
the pco^e ; and the only circumstance which makes 
a lively impression upon their senses, and powerftdly 
reminds them of their importance, their power, and 
their rights, is the periodical choice of their repKsen- 
tatives. How easily that spirit may be totally extin- 
guished, and of the degree of abiect fear and slavery 
to which the human race may be reduced for ages, 
every man of reflection is sufikiently aware : and he 
knows that the preservation of that feeling is. of all 
other objects or political science, the most aelicate 
and the most difficult. It appears to us, that a people 
who did not choose their representatives, but only 
those who chose their representatives, would very soon 
become indifferent to their elections altogether. To 
deprive them of their power of nominating their own 
candidate, would be still worse. The eagerness of 
the people to vote, is Icept alive by their occasional 
expulsion of a candidate who has rendered himself 
objectionable, or the adoption of (me who knows how 
to render himself agreeable to them. They are proud 
of being solicited peraonally by a man or famuy or 
wealth. The uproar even, and the concision and the cla- 
mour of a popmar election in England, have their use ; 
they give a stamp to the names, Ltberiy, Corutitutionf 
ana People ; they infuse sentiments which nothins but 
violent passions and sross objects of sense could in- 
fuse ; and which womd never exist, perhaps, if the 
sober constituents were to sneak, one by one, into a 
notary's office to deliver their votes for a representa- 
tive, or were to form- the first link in that long chain • 
of causes and efi*ects, which, in this compound kind of 
elections, ends with choosmg a member of parliament. 

< Above til fhinn (says M. Neckar) languor is the most 
deadly to a republican government: for when such a politi- 
cal ansodatlon is animated neither by a kind of instinctive 
affection for its beauty, nor by the continual homase of re- 
flection to the happy union of order and liberty, the public 
spirit is half lost, and with Jt the repubUc The rapid bril- 
Lancy of despotism is preferred to a mere complicated ma- 
chine, from which every symptom of life and organizatton 
is fled.' 

Sickness, absence, and nonage, would (even under 
the supposition of universal sufira^e) reduce the vo- 
ters of any country to one fourth of its population. A 
qualification much lower than that of the payment of 
twelve livres in direct contribution, would reduce that 
fourth one half, and leave the voters hi France three 
millions and a half, which, divided by 600, gives be- 
tween five and six thousand constituents for each re- 
presentative ; a number, not amounting to a third part 
of the voters for many counties in England, and which 
certainly is not so unwieldy as to make it necessary to 
have recourse to the complex mechanism of double 
elections. Besides, too, if it could be believed that 
the peril were considerable, of gatherin^^ men together 
fai such masses, we have no hesitation m saying, that 
it would be infinitely preferable to thin their numbers, 
by increasing the value of the qualification, than to 
obviate the apprehended bad effects, by complicating 
the system of election. 

M. Neckar (much as he has seen and observed) is 
clearly deficient in that kind of experience which is 
gainea by living under free governments ; he mistakes 
Uie riots of a free, for the insurrections of an enslaved 
people ; and appears to be impressed with the most 
tremendous notions of an English election. The differ- 
ence is, that the tranquillity of an arbitrary govern- 
ment is rarely disturbed, but from the most serious 
provocations, not to be expiated by any ordinary 
vengeance. The excesses of a free people are less im- 
porunt, because their resentments are less serious ;— 
and they can commit a great deal of apparent disorder 
with very little real misdiief. An English mob, which 
to a foreigner, might convey the belief of an impend- 
ing massacre, is often contented by the demolition of 
a few wfaidows. ^ ^ 
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nthei by extending the period of nonage to twenty- 
fire yeari, than by increasing the value of the quaJiL 
cation, appears to us to be new and ingenious. No 
person considers himself as so completely deprivetl af 
a share in the government, who is to enjoy it when he 
becomes older, as he would do, were that priTil(>^e 
deferred till he became richer H-time comes to all,— 
wealth to few. 

This assembly of representatiyes^ as M. Neckar htiB 
constituted it, appears to us to be m extreme dojiger 



We bc'UeTe M. Neckir to be right lu bis idea of not 
exacting any quaiiiication of property in his legisla- 
tive assGiublies, Who a men are left to choose their 
own ^veniofe, they arc guided in their choice by soma 
one of ihoBi? motive:! which has always commanded 
their bomHg€ add admiration :— if they do not choose 
wealth, xhey choose birth or talents, or military fame 
and of ail these speeiea of pre-eminence, a large pop- 
ular assembly should be constituted. In England, the 
Jowi, tpquiriug that members of parliament should be 



of turning out to be a mere collection of country ^ni- 1 po^^eaftod of certain property, are (except inthetau 



tlemen. Every thing is determined by territonaJ ex- 
tent and population ; and as the Toters in town mu»t, 
in any single division, be almost always inferior to the 
country voters, the candidates will be returned in virtue 
of large landed property ; and that infinite advantage 
which is derived to a popular assembly, ftqm the 
variity of characters of which it is composed, wouJd 
be entirely lost under the system of M. Neckar. Th^; 
sea-ports, the universities, the great commc^^iial 
toijims, should all have their separate organs in the 
parliament of a great country. There should be some 
means of bringing in active, able, young men, who 
would submit to the labour of business. fVom the stiin-. 
ulus of honour and wealth. Others skould be there ^ 
expressly to speak the sentiments, and defend the in- 
terests of the. executive. Every popular assemhl]^ 
must be grossly imperfect, that is not composed ot' 
such heterogeneous materisus as these. Our own par* 
liament may perhaps contain within itself foo many of 
that species of representatives, who could never h&va 
arrived at the dignity under a pure and perfect system 
of election ; but, for all the practical purposes of g^iv. 
emment, amidst a great majority fairfy elected by the 
people, we should luways wish to see a certain uumber 
of the legislative body representing mterests very 
distinct from those of tbe people. 

The legislative part of his constitution M. Neckar 
manages in the following manner. There are two 
councils, the ST^at and the little. The great council 
is composed of five members from each departmeni^-- 
electea in the manner we have just described, aad 
amounting to the number of six hundred. The aa!«em- 
bhr is re-elected every five years. No qualificatir>n* 
of'^property is necessary to its members, who receive 
each a salary of 12,000 livrcs. No one is eligible to 
the assembly before the age of twenty-five vear^.— 
The little national council consists of'^ one hundred 
members, or fVom that number to one hundred and 
twenty; one for each department. It is re-elected 
every ten years ; its members must be thirty year? of 
•ge ; and they receive the same salary as the members 
of Uie great council. For the election of the little 
council, each of the five chambers of indication, iu 
every dfepartmant, gives in the name of one candidate : 
and, from the five so named, the same voters who 
choose the great council select one. 

The municipal officers enjoy, in this election, the 
same right ot recommending one of the candidates to 
the people; a privilege which they wonld certainly 
exercise indirectly, without a law, wherever they 
could exercise it with any efi*ect, and the hifluence of 
which the sanction of the law would at all times rather 
diminish than increase. 

The grand national council commences all delibera- 
tions which concern public order, and the interest nf 
the state, with the exception of those only which be- 
long to finance. Nevertheless, the executive and the 
little couneil have it in their power to propose any law 
for the consideration of the grand council. Wnen b. 
law has passed the two councils, an^ received the 
aanction of the executive senate, it becomes binding 
upon the people. If the executive senate disapprnre 
of any law presented to them for their adc^on, they 
are to send it back lo the two councils for reconside ra- 
tion ; bat if it pass these two bodies again, with the 
approbation oftwo-thirds of the members of each at* 
lembly. the executive haa no longer the power of 
-withhotdinff its assent. All measuiea of finance are to 
initiata wfth government. 

* Hothiag eta be man absurd than oar qnsHficstlonj foT 
pMiiUmmt : A Js noUki^g but afboUih andflKpeoilfelle on 



stance of members lor counties) pracHcaUy repealed. 

In the salaries of the members of the two comidls, 
with the exception of the einpense, there is, perhaps, 
no great bai&nce of good or harm. To some men it 
would be an inducement to become senators ; to oth* 
erf!^ induced by more honorable motives, it would af- 
ford the itieons of supporting that situation without 
din^rnce. Twenty-five years of age is certainly too 
late u period for tLe members of the great coimcil. Of 
what astoitisbing displays of eloquence and taknt 
should we have been deprived in this country under 
the adoption of a Eitniliir rule ! 

The msititution of two assemblies constitotet a check 
upon the pAf^^ion tmd precipitation by wchich the reso* 
hnion^ of any single popular assembly may occasioD* 
A\ly be goYemed. The chances, that one will correct 
the other, do not depend solely upon their dividuality, 
but upon tbe ditfcrent imedients of whidi they ars 
com^^sed, and that difference of system and spirit, 
which results from a difference of conformation. Per* 
hiip^ M. Neckar has not sufficiently attended to thii 
L onflderat ion . The di ij'erence between hia two assem- 
blies is not very matehjili and the same popular fury 
which marked the proceedings of the one, would not be 
very «Qre of me^tin^ with an adequate corrective in the 
dignified coolnesii and wholesome gravity of the other. 

AH power which h tacitly allowed to devolve upoo 
the eicecutive part of a government, ft'om the expe« 
rience that it is most conveniently placed there, it 
both ftufer, and less likely to be complained of, than 
that vhich b conferred upon it by law. If M. Neckar 
had piaced some agents of the executive in the great 
council, oil measures of finance would, m /acf, hare 
originated in them^ without any exclusive ri^t tosuch 
iaitmtion ; but the ri^ht of initiation, ftom M. Neek- 
Bt^E contriroitcer ia likely to excite that diacootentin 
the people, which alooe can render it dangerous and 
objectionable. 

In this plan of a refublic, every thing seems to d^ 
pcnd upon the purity and the moderation of its govern- 
ors. The executive has no connection with tte great 
councQ i the members of the great council have no 
motive of hope, or interest, to consult the wishes of 
the exeeuti vCh The aBsembly, which is to eive exain> 
pie Id tbo nation, and enjoy its confidence. Is compos* 
ed of six hundred metij whose passions have no other 
control than that pure love of the public, which it it 
hoped thcjr rnay possess j and that cool investigation of 
interests, which it is hoped they may pursue. 

Of the eHecta of ciuch a constitution, every thing 
must be conjtN;rured ; for experience enabtea us to make 
DO afiRertioiA respecting it. There is only onegovere- 
ment in the modem worldi which, ftom the eflects it 
baa produced, and the time it has endured, can with 
justice be called good nnd free. Its constitution, in 
books f eon tains the deiwription of a legislative assem- 
bl J , si milnr to t hn t n f M ^ Neckar'a. Happily, perfaam, 
for the people, the share they have reo/Af enjoyed inlts 
electicm, is much less ample than that allotted to them 
m this republjc of the doset. How long a really pop- 
ular assembly would tolerate any rival and co-ei* 
isting power m the state — ^for what period the ieeUe 
eiecutivef and the untitled, unblazoned peers of a r^ 
pubUt} could stand a^inst it — ^whether any instltn- 
t^ons, compatible with the essence and meaning of a 
republic, coo hi pr-^vent it ftom absorbing all the iO^ 
nity^ the {wpularity. Mid the power of the ttmtey--ait 
questions that we leave for the resohiticm of wiitf 
heads i with the sincerest joy, that we kaya oniy t 
theoretical iiii«resl In stating them.* 
The executive senate ii to consist of seven ; tfidlht 
* Tbatlattteitli atprisentnotquttesotheofsttcalasM 
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ii|^ of presenting the candidates, and selecting /rom 
tbe candidates alternately ttom one assembly to the 
other, i.e. an a. Tacancy, the great council present 
three candidates to the httle council, who select one 
ttom that number ; and on the next vacancy, by the 
inTersion of this jprocess, the little council present and 
the great council select ; and so alternately. The 
menuMrs of the executiye must be thirty-fiTe years of 
ase. Their measures are determined by a majority. 
The president, called the Consul, has a casting Tote : 
his salary is fixed at 300,000 livres ; that of all the 
other senators at 60,000 livres. The office of con- 
sol is annual. Every senator enjoys it in his turn. 
Ererr Tear one senator goes out, unless re-elected ; 
idiicn ne may be once, and even twice, if he unites 
three foimhs of the votes of each council m his favour. 
The executive shall name to all civil and military of- 
fices, except to majrors and municipalities. Political 
negociations, and connections with foreign countries, 
fiul under the direction of the executive. Declarations 
of war or peace, when presented by the executive to 
the legislative body, are to be adopted, the first by a 
majority of three-mths, the last b]r a simple majonty. 
The parade, honours, and ceremonies of the executive, 
devolve upon the consul alone. The members of the 
senate, upon going out of oflice, become members of 
the little council to the number of seven. Upon the 
vacation of an eighth senator, the oldest ex-senator 
in the little councu resigns his seat to make room for 
him. All responsibility rests upon the consul alone, 
who has a risfat to stop the proceedings of a majority 
of the execuUve senate, byaeclaring them unconstitu- 
tional ; and if the majority persevere, in spite of tliis 
declarati<»i, the dispute is referred to and decided by a 
Mcret conuntttee or the little council. 

M. Neckar takes alon^ with him the same mistake 
through the whole of his constitution, by conferring 
thf} choice of candidates on oue body, and the election 
of the member on another : so that tliough the altema- 
tUm would take place between the two councils, it 
would turn out to be in an order directly opposite to 
that which was intended. 

We perfectly acquiesce in tbe reasons M. Neckar 
has alleged for the preference given to an executive 
constituted of many individuals, rather than of one. 
The prize of supreme power is too tempting to admit 
of &ir play in the game of ambition ; and it is wise to 
Issaen its value by dividing it : at least it is wise to 
do so under a form of government that cannot admit 
tbe better expedient of rendering tlie executive hered- 
itary { an expedient (groM and absurd as it seems to 
be) the best calculated, perhaps, to obviate the effects 
of ambition upon the stability of governments, by 
Billowing the field on which it acts, and the object for 
which it contends. Tbe Americans have determined 
otherwise, end adopted an elective presidency : but 
there are innumerable circumstances, as M. Neclcar 
Teiy JQStly observes, which render the example of 
Amencm inapplicable to other governments. America 
ie a federative republic, and the extensive jurisdiction 
of the iBdivSdual states exonerates the president f^om 
•o groat a portion of the cares of domestic govern- 
ment, that ne may almost be considered as a mere 
nhuflter of foreign afiairs. America presents such an 
immediate, and such a seducing species of jprovision to 
all its inhabitants, that it has no idle oiscontented 
sopolaee ; its population amounts to six millions, and 
Xiui not condensed in such masses as the population of 
Europe. After all, an experiment of twenty years is 
never to be cited hi politics ; nothing can be built upon 
such a slender inference. Even if America were to 
remain stationary, she mi^t find that she liad pre- 
sented too fascinating and irresistible an object to hu- 
man ambition : of course that peril is increased by eye- 
rrangmentation of a people, «mo are hastening on, with 
lapidand irresistible pace, to the highest eminences 
oihanian grandeur. Some contest for power there 
mnst be in every free state : but the contest for vica- 
rial and depoted, power, as it implies the presence of a 
modetmtor and master, is more prudent tlian the 
itRKgle for that whieh u original and supreme. 

iKdifficnl^r of reconciling the responsibility of the 
eieeiitiyo with its diipiity; M. Neckar foresees : and 



states, but does not remedy. An irresponsible execu- 
tive, tne jealousy of a republic would never tolerate ; 
and its amenability to punishment, by degrading it in 
the eyes of the people, diminishes its power. 

All the leadmg features of civil liberty are copied 
ftom the constitution of this country, with hardly any 
variation. 

Having thus finished his project of a republic, Mr. 
Neclcar proposes the government of this country as 
the best model of a temperate and hereditary monar- 
chy ; pointing out such alterations in it as the genius 
of tiie French people, the particular circumstances in 
which they are placed, or the abuses which have crept 
into our policy, may require. From one or the other 
of these motives he re-establishes the soliquc law:* 
forms his elections after the same manner as that pre- 
viously described in his scheme of a republic ; and 
excludes the clergy ftom the house of peers. This 
latter assembly M. Neclmr composes of iedO heredita- 
ry peers chosen from the best families in France, and 
of 50 assistant peers enjoying that dignity for life only, 
and nominated by the crown. The numDer of hereoi- 
tary peers is limited as above ; the peerage goes only 
in the male line ; and upon each peer is perpetually 
entailed landed property to the amount or 30/)00 
livres. This parual creation of peers for life only, ap- 
pears to remedy a very material defect in the English 
constitution. An hereditary legislative aristocracy 
not only adds to the disnity of the throne, and estab- 
lishes that gradation of ranxs which is, perhaps, abso- 
lutely necessary to its security, but it transacts a con- 
siderable share of the business of the nation, as well 
in the framing of laws as in the discharge of its juridi- 
cal functions. But men of rank and wealth, though 
they are interested by a splendid debate, will not sub- 
mit to the drudgery of busmess, much less can they be 
supposed conversant in all the niceties of law ques- 
tions. It is therefore necessary to add to their num- 
ber a certain portion of novi hominetf men of establish- 
ed character for talents, and upon whom the previous 
tenour of their lives has necessarily impressed the 
habits of business. The evil of this is, that the title 
descends to their posterity, without the talents and 
the utility that procured it ; and the dignity of the 
peerage is irai>aired by the increase of its numbers : 
not only so, but as the reward of military, as well as 
the earnest of civil services, and as the annuity com- 
monly granted with it is only for one or two lives, we 
are in some danger of seeing a race of nobles wholly 
dependent upon the crown for their support, and sac- 
rificing their political freedom to their necessities. 
These evils are effectually, as it should seem, obviat* 
ed by the creation of a certain^ number of peers for 
life only ; and the increase of power which it seems to 
give to the Crown, is very fairly counteracted by the 
exclusion of the episcopacy, and the limitation of the 
hereditary peerage. As tne weight of business in the 
upper house would principally devolve upon the crea- 
tea peers, and as they would hardly arrive at that dig- 
nity without having previously acquired great civil or 
miJitnry reputation, the consideration they would enjoy 
would be little inferior to that of the other part of the 
aristocracy. When the nobUaae of nature are fairly 
opposed to the nobUtse created by political institu- 
tions, there is little fear that the former should sufier 
by the comparison. 

If the clergy are suffered to sit in the lower house, 
the exclusion of the episcopacy from the upper house 
is of less importance : but, in some part of the legisla- 
tive bodies, the interests of the church ought unques- 
tionably to be represented. This consideration M. 
Neckar wholly passes over .J 

* A most eennible and valuable law, banishing ffsUantiy 
and chivalry flrom cabinets, and preventing the amiable an- 
tics of grave statennen. . *. . . 

t The most assess and ofTensive tumour in the body po- 
liUc, is the titled son of a great man whose merit has placed 
him in the peeraffe. The name, face, and perhaps the pen- 
sion remain. The demon is gone ; or there ii a slight fla- 
vour from the cask, but it is empty. . ^ . ^v 

1 The parochial deivy areas much unrepresented in the 
English Paillament aiihey are in the Parliament of Brobdto- 
nag. The Bishops make just what laws they pleaie, and the 
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Though this gentleman considen an hereditary mo- 
narchy as preferable in the abstract, he deems it im- 
possible that such a government could be established 
m France, under her present circumstances, from the 
impracticability- of establishing with it an hereditary 
aristocracy ; because the property, and the force of 
opinion, wnich constituted their real power, are no 
more, and cannot be restored. Though we entirely 
agree with M. Neckar, that an hereditary aristocracy 
is a necessary part of a temperate monarchy, and that 
the latter must exist upon the base of the former, or 
not at all — ^we are by no means converts to the very 
decided opinion he has expressed of the impossibility 
of restoring them both to France. 

We are surprised that M. Neckar should attempt to 
build any strong argument upon the durability of 
opinions m nations tluit are kboul to undergo, or that 
have recently undergone, great political changes. 
What opinion was there in favour of a republic in 
1780 ? Or agamst it in 1794 f Or, what opinion is 
there now in favour of it in 1802 ? Is not the tide of 
opinions, at this moment, in France, setting back with 
a strength equal to its flow ? and is there not reason 
to presume, that, for some time to come, their ancient 
instirations may oe adored with as much fury as they 
were destroyed? If opinion can revive in favour of 
kings (and M. Neckar allows it may,) why not in £a- 
Tour 01 nobles ? It is true their property is in the 
hands of other persons ; and the whole of that species 
of proprietors will exert themselves to the utmost to 

?revent a restoration so pernicious to their interests. 
*ne obstacle certainly is of a very formidable nature. 
But why this weight of property, so weak a weapon 
of defence to its ancient, should oe deemed so irresist- 
ible in the hands of its present possessors, we are at a 
loss to conceive ; unless, indeed, it be supposed, that 
antiquity of possession diminisnes the sense of right 
and the vigour of retention ; and that men will strug- 
gle harder to keep what they have acquired only yes- 
terday, than that which they have possessed, by them- 
selves or their ancestors, for six centuries. 

In France the inferiority of the price of reyolutiona- 
ry lands to others, is immense. Oz the former species, 
church land is considerably dearer than the forfeited 
estates of emigrants. Whence the difi'erence of price, 
but from the estimated difference of security? Can any 
fact display more strongly the state of public opinion 
with regard to the probability of a future restoration 
of these estates, either partial or total ? and can any 
circumstance facilitate the execution of such a project 
more than the general belief that it will be executed ? 
M. Neckar allows, that the impediments to the forma- 
tion of a republic are very serious ; but thmks they 
would all yield to the talents and activity of Buona- 
parte, if he were to dedicate himself to the superin- 
tendence of such a government during the period of its 
infancy : of course, therefore, he is to suppose the 
same power dedicated to the formation of an heredi- 
tary monarchy : or his parallel of difficulties is unjust, 
and his preference irrational. Buonaparte could repre- 
sent the person of a monarch, during his Ufc, as well 
as he could represent the executive of a republic ; and 
if he could overcome the turbulence of electors, to 
whom freedom was new. he could appease the jealousy 
that his ffencrals would entertain of^the returning no- 
bles. Indeed, without such powerful interv^tion, this 
latter objection does not appear to us to be by any 
means insuperable. If the history of our own resto- 
ration were to be acted over again in France, and roy- 
alty and aristocracy brought back by the military suc- 
cessor of Buonaparte, it certainly could not be done 
without a very liberal distribution of favours among the 
great leaders of the arm^. 

Jealousy of the executive is one feature of a repub- 
lic ; in consequence, that government is clogged with 
a multiplicity of safeguards and restrictions, which 
render It unfit for investigating complicated details, 
and managing extensive relations witn vigour, consis- 
tency, and despatch. A republic, therefore, is better 
fitted for a Uttle state than a large one. 

bearing they may haye on the happiness of the deigy at 
Urge, never for one moOMOt onwai into the seriow con- 
aidentioB ofPtaWimmU 



A love of equality is another very strong princ^ito 
in a republic ; therefore it does not tolerate nereditary 
honour or wealth ; and all the effect produced upon tha 
minds of the people by this factitious power is lost, 
and the government weakened : but, in proportion as 
the government is less able to command, the people 
should be more willing to obey ; therefore a republic 
is better suited to a moral than an immoral people. 

A people who have recently experienced great evils 
from the privileged orders and from monarchs, love 
republican forms so much, that the warmth of their 
inclination supplies, in some degree, the defect of their 
institutions. Immediately , therefore, upon the destruc- 
tion of despotism, a republic may he preferable to a lim- 
ited monarchy. 

And yet, though narrowness of territory, purity of 
morals, and recent escape from despotism, appear to 
be the circumstances which most strongly recommend 
a republic, M. Neckar proposes it to the most numer- 
ous and the most profligate people in Europe, who are 
disgusted with the very name of liberty^ from the iD< 
credible evUs they have suffered in pursuit of it. 

Whatever be the species of fVee government adopt* 
ed by France, she can adopt none without the greatest 
peril. The miserable dilemma in which men living 
under bad governments are placed, is, that, without t 
radical revolution, they may never be able to gain lib* 
erty at all ; and, with it, the attainment of liberty sp> 
pears to be attended with almost insuperable dimcol- 
ties. To call upon a nation, on a sudden, totally des- 
titute of such knowledge and experience, to perform 
all the manifold functions of a free constitution, is to 
entrust valuable, delicate, and abstruse mechanism, to 
the rudest skill and the grossest ignorance. Public 
acts may confer liberty; but experience only can 
teach a people to use it ; and, till they have caiucd 
that ex]>erience, they are liable to tumult, to ieuousjr, 
to collision of powers, and to every evil to which men 
are exposed, wno are desirous or preserving a great 
good, without knowing bow to set about it. la an old 
established system of liberty, like our own, the en- 
croachments which one department of the state makes 
on any other, are slow, and hardly intentional ; the 
political feelings and the constitutional knowled^ 
which every Englishman possesses, create a pubhc 
voice, which tends to secure the tranquillity of the 
whole . Amid the crude sentiments and new-Dom pre- 
cedents of sudden liberty, the crown might destroy 
the Commons, or the Commons the crown, almost be- 
fore the people had formed any opinion of the nature 
of their contention. A nation grown ftee in a single 
day, is a child bom with the limbs and the vigour (tf a 
man. who would take a drawn sword for his rattk,aDd 
set the house in a blaze, that he might chuckle over 
the splendour. 

Why can factious eloquence produce such limited 
effects in this country? Partly because we are accus- 
tomed to it, and know how to appreciate it. We aie 
acquainted with popular assemblies ; and the langonge 
of our Parliament produces the effect it ought upoa 
public opinion, because long experience enaUes ut to 
conjecture the real motives by which men are actual* 
ed ; to separate the vehemence of party spirit fhun 
the language of principle and truth ; and to discover 
whom we can trust, and whom wo cannot. The wuit 
of all this, and of much more than this, most retard, 
for a very long period, the practical enjoyment of li 
berty in France, and present very serious obetades to 
her prosperity ; obstacles little dreamed of by men 
who seem to measure .the happiness and future gran 
deur of France by degrees of longitude and latitude 
and who believe she might acquire liberty with as 
much facility as she could acquire Switzerland or Na- 
ples. 

M. Neckar's observations on the finances of France, 
and on finance in general, are usefhl, entertaining, ana 
not above the capacity of every reader. France, he 
says, at the beginning of 1781. had 438 milUons of re* 
venue ; and, at present 640 millions. The state pi^. 
in 1781, about 216 millions hi pensions, the interest af 
perpetual debts, and debts for life. It pays, at pm* 
sent, 80 millions in interests and pensions ; uid owes 
about IS millioiM for anticipaUom on the pablfe wn» 
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dare not content ^ ^ 

ask pardon of M. Neckar, if oar information as to this 
point be not correct : but we believe he is generally 
considered to have been misled by the public financial 
reports. 

In addition to the obvious canscs virhich keep the 
interest of money so high in France, M. Neckar states 
one which we sludl present to our readers : — 

< There is one means for the estsbllthment of credit/ he 
says, « e(}u«Uy imporUnt with the others which I hsve«tsted 
— s «entmient of respect for morals, sufficiently dill^ased to 
overawe the government, and intimidste tt from treating 
with bad faith any solenm engagremenU contracted in the 
name of the sUte. U i$ tki$ rnpui for morals which 
•CMM ot fmtiU U AoM iitamtartd ; a retf|>cct which the 
Kevolution luu destroyed, and which is unque»Uonably one 
of the firmest supports of national faith.* 

The terrorists of this country are so extremely 
alarmed at the power of Buonaparte, that theyawribe 
to him resources which M. Neckar very justly ob- 
serves to be incompatible— despotism and credit. 
Now, clearly, if he is so onmipotent in France as he is 
represented to be, there is an end of all credit ; for no- 
body will trust him whom nobody can compel to pay 



despot] 
lUrected acainst this country would be highly formid- 
able ; but, both together, can never be directed at the 
nme time. 

In this port of his work, M. Neckar very justly points 
oat one of the most capital defects of Mr. Pitt's ad- 
ministration ; who always supposed that the power of 
France was to cease with her cre<lit, and measured the 
period of her existence by the depreciation of her 
assignats. Whereas, France was never more power- 
fill £an when she was totally unable to borrow a sin- 
gle shilling in the whole circumference of Europe, and 
when her assignats were not worth the paper on which 
they were stamped. 

Mich are the principal contents of M. Neckar's very 
ntpectable work, whether, in the course of that 
work, his political notions appear to be derived from 
a SQCcessful study of the pat»»ion8 of nmnkind, and 
whether his plan for the establishment of a republican 
govemment in France, for the ninth or tenth time, 
evinces a more sanguine, or a more sagacious mind, 
than the rest of the world, we would rather our rea- 
ders should decide for. themselves, than expose our- 
selves to any imputation of arrogance, by deciding for 
them. But when we consider the pacific and impartial 
disposition which characterizes the Last Viewt on 
Potitiet and Finanet, the serene benevolence which it 
always displays, and the pure morels which it always 
tociilcates, we cannot help entertaining a high res])ect 
fov its Tenerabie author, and feeling a fervent wish. 
that the last vievra of every public man may proceed 
fkom a heart as upright, and be directed to objects as 
good* 

CATTEAU, TABLEAU DES ETATS DANOIS. 
(EDorauRGH Review, 1803.) 

IWisBi rfii Ffsfi Psiinfi Par Jean Pierre Cattaao. Stonras. 
IflOSL A Paris. 

Tbs object of this book is to exhibit a picture of 
tho kingdom of Denmark, under all its social rela- 
tkms, <rtpolitics, statistics, science, morals, manners, 
and every thing which can influence its character and 
Importance, as a free and independent collection of 
hamBn beings. 

This book is, upon the whole, executed with great 
diUgenoe and good sense. Some subjects of impor^ 



■■e. A coDsSderable share of the increase of the reve- 1 of reference, impossible to be read, and fit only, like 
Hue is raised upon the conquered countries ; and the a dictionary, for the purposes of occasional appeal : 
people are liberated flrom tithes, corv^es, and the tax I It would not have been a picture presenting us with 
ai salt. This, certainhr, is a magnificent picture of an interesting epitome of the whole ; but a typogra- 
finance. The best informed people at Paris, who \ phical plan, detailing with minute and fatiguing pre- 
would be very elsd to consider it as a copy firom life, > cision, every iriflmg circumstance, and every subordi- 
idUiat itisso. At least, we sincerely natc feature. We should be far from objecting to a 

much more extended and elaborate performance tlian 
the present ; because those who read, and those who 
write, ure now so numerous^ that there is room enough 
for varieties and modifications of the same subject : 
but information of this nature, conveyed in a form 
and in a size adapted to continuous reading, gains in 
surface what it loses in depth, — and gives genera] 
notions to many, though it cannot afibrd all the know 
ledge which a few have it in tlicir power to acquire, 
fVom the habits of more patient labour, and more pro 
found research. 

This worli, though vrritten at a period when enthu- 
siasm or disgust had thrown men's minds ofi" their 
balance, is remarkable, upon the whole, for sobriety 
and moderation. The ooservations, though seldom 
either strictlv ingenious or profound, are just, tem- 
perate, and always benevolent. We are so far from 
perceiving an^ thing like extravagance in Mr. Catteau, 
that we are inclined to think he is occasionally too 
cautious for the interesU of truth ; that he manages 
the court of Denmark with too much delicacy ; and 
exposes^ by distant and scarcely perceptible touches, 
that which it was his duty to have brought out boldly ■ 
and strongly. The most disagreeable circumstance in 
the style of the book is, the author's compliance with 
that irresistible avidity of his country to declaim upon 
common-place bubjccts. lie goes on, mingling buco- 
lic details and sentimental efTusicns, melting and mea- 
suring, cryins and calculating, m a manner which is 
very bod, if it is poetry, and worse if it b prose. In 
speaking of the mode of cultivating potatoes, he can- 
not avoid calling the potato a modest vegetable : and 
when he comes to the exportation of horses from the 
duchy of liolstein, wc learn that * these animals are 
dragjjcd from the bosom of tlioir j^eaceable and modest 
country, to hear, in foreign regions, the sound of the 
warlike trumpet; to carry the combatant amid the 
hostilo ranks ; to increase the ^lat of some pompous 

J>rocession ; or drag, in gilded car, some favourite of 
brtune.' 

We are sorry to be compelled to notice these un- 
timely efiusions. especially as they may lead to a ^us- 
picion of the fidelity of the work ; of wliich fidelity, 
from actual examinatiqn of many of the authorities 
referred to, we have not the most remote doubt. Mr. 
Catteau is to be depended upon as securely as any 
^Titer, going over such various and extensive ground, 
can ever be depended upon. He is occasionally guiltj 
of some trifling inaccuracies ; but what ho advances is 
commonly derived from the most indisputable autho- 
rities ; and he has condensed together a mass of in- 
formation; which vrill render his book the most accessi- 
ble and valuable road of knowledge, to those who are 
desirous of makmg any researches respecting the king- 
dom of Denmark. 

Denmark, since the days of piracy, has hardly been 
heard out of the Baltic. Margaret, by the union of 
Calmar. laid the foundation of a monarchy, which 
(could it have been preserved by hands as strong as 
those which created it) woidd have exercised a power- 
f\il influence upon the destinies of Europe, and have 
strangled, perhaps, in the cradle, the infant force of 
Hussui. Dennmrk, reduced to her ancient bounds by 
the patriotism and talents of Gustavas Vasa, has never 
since been able to emerge into notice by her own na- 
tural resources, or the genius of her ministers and her 
monarchs. During that period, Sweden has more than 
once threatened to give laws to Europe ; and, headed 
by Charles and Gnstavus, has broke out into chivalrous 
0Dtcr])rises, with an heroic valour, which merited 
wiser objects, and greater ultimate success. The spi- 
rit of the Danish nation has, for the last two or three 
centuries, been as little carried to literature or to sci- 



are ptos*^ over, indeed, vrith too much haste ; ; ence, as to war. They have written as little as they 
Du if the TOiblication had exceeded its present magni- have done. With the exception of Tvcho Brah* and 
SrfJ JtmMi anm have degmerated hito amere book 'a volame of shel there is hardly a Danish book.or 
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a Danish writer, known fire miles from the Great Belt. 
It is not sufficient to say, that there are many authors 
read and admired in t>enmark ; there are none that 
haye passed the Sound, none that have had enewy 
enougn to force themselves into the circulation of Eu- 
rope, to extort universal admiration, and lire, with- 
out the aid of municipal praise, and local approba- 
tion. From the period, however, of the first of the 
Berustorfi*s, Denmark has made a great spring, and 
has advanced more within the last twenty or thirty 
years, than for the three preceding centuries. The 
peasants are now emancipated; the laws of com- 
merce, foreign and interior, are simplified and ex- 
panded ; the transport of com and cattle is made firee ; 
a considerable degree of liberty is granted to the 
press : and slavery is to cease tlus very year in their 
West Indian possessions. If Ernest Bemstorfi* was 
the author of some less considerable measures, they 
are to be attributed more to the times, than to the 
defects of his understanding, or of his hnrt. To this 
great minister succeeded the favourite Stmensee, and 
to him Ove Guildberg ; the first, with views of im- 
provements, not destitute .of liberality or genius, but 
little guided by judgment, or marked by moderation ; 
the latter, devoid of that energy and firmness which 
were necessary to execute the good he intended. In 
] 788, when the king became incapable of business, and 
the crown-prince assumed the government. Count An- 
drew Bemstorff, nephew of Ernest, was called to the 
ministry; and, while some nations were shrinking 
from the very name of innovation, and others over- 
turning every establishment, and violating every prin- 
ciple, Bemstorfi' steidily pursued, and ultimately 
effected, the gradual and bloodless amelioration of 
his country. His name will ever form a splendid 
epoch in the History of Denmark. The spirit of eco- 
nomical research and improvement which emanated 
from him still remains ; vmile the personal character 
of the prince of Denmark, and the zeal with which he 
seconded the projects of his favourite minister, seem 
to afford a guarantee for the continuation of the same 
system of administration. 

In his analysis of the present state of Denmark, Mr. 
Catteau^ after a slight historical sketch of that coun- 
try, divides his subject into sixteen sections. 

1. Geographical and physical qualities of the Danish 
territory: 2. Form or Government: 3. Administra- 
tion : 4. Institutions relative to government and admi- 
nistration : 5. Civil and criminal laws, and judiciary 
institutions : 6. Military system, land army, and ma- 
rine : 7. Finance : 8. Populatfbn : 9. Productive in- 
dustry, comprehending agriculture, the fisheries, and 
the extraction of mineral substances: 10. Manufactur- 
ing industry : 11. Commerce, interior and exterior, in- 
eluding the state of the great roads, the canals of na- 
vigation, the maritime insurances, the bank, &c. &c. : 
12. Establishments of charity and public utility : 13. 
Religion: 14. Elducation: lo. Language, character, 
manners, and customs : 16. Sciences and arts. — This 
division we shall follow. 

From the southern limits of Holstein to the southern 
extremity of Norway, the Danish dominions extend to 
300 miles* in length, and are, upon an average, from 
about 60 to 60 in breadth ; the whole forms an area of 
about 8000 square miles. The western coast of Jut- 
land, iVom Riba to Lemvig, is principally alluvial, and 
presents much greater advantages to the cultivator 
than he has yet drawn from it. The eastern coast is 
also extremely favourable to vegetation. A sandy 
and barren ridge stretching from north to south, be- 
tween the two coasts is unfavourable to every species 
of culture, and hardly capable of supporting the wild 
and stunted shrubs which languish upon its surface. 
Towards the north, where the Jutland peninsula ter- 
minates in the Baltic, every thing assumes an aspect 

* The mile alluded to here, and throuyb the whole of the 
iMwk, ii the Danish raile, 15 to a defroe, or 4000 toiaes In round 
nambera : the ancient mile of Norway i» much more considera- 
ble. It may be as well to mention here, that the Danee reckon 
their money by rixdoUan, marks, and KheUiafs. A rizdoUar 
contains 6 marks, and a mark 16 achellinfs ; w seheQings are 
equal to oae llm ; c onseqnently, the pound steriiar is eqaal 



of barrenness and desolation. It it Arabia^ without 
its sun or its verdant islands ; but not without its tem- 
pests or sands, which sometimes overwhelm wiiat U^ 
tie feeble agriculture they may encounter, and convert 
the habitual wretchedness of"^ the Jutlanders into se- 
vere and cruel misfortune. The Danish government 
has attempted to remedy this evil, in some measure, 
by encouraging the cultivation of those kind of slunba 
which grow on the sea-shore, and by their roou give 
tenacity and aggn^gation to the sand. The Elynuti 
Arenanaj though found to be the most useful for that 
purpose, is stul inadequate to the prevention of the 
calamity.* 

The Danish isles are of a green and pleasant aspect. 
The liills are turfed up to the top, or covered with 
trees ; the valleys animated by the passage of clear 
streams ; and the whole strikingly contrasted with the 
savage sterility, or imposmg grandeur, of the scenes 
on the opposite coast of Jutuind. All the seas of 
Denmark are well stored with fish ; and a vast number 
of deep friths and inlets afford a cheap and valuable 
communication with the interior of the country. 

The Danish riven are neither numerous nor conil* 
derable. The climate, generally speaking, is motit 
and subject to thick fogs, which almost obscure Un 
horizon. Upon a mean of twenty-six yean, it has 
rained for a hundred and thirty days every year, and 
thundered for thirteen. Their summer begins with 
June, and ends with September. A calm serene skv, 
and an atmosphere ftee from vapoun, are very rueljr 
the lot ot the inhabitants of Denmark ; but the hnnu> 
dity with which the air is impregnated is highly iii- 
vourable to vegetation; and all kinds of corn and 
grass are cultrvated there with success. To the 
south of Denmark are the countries of Sleswick and 
Holstein. Nature has divided these countries into two 

Srts ; the one of which is called Oeetslandf the other 
arschland, Geetsland is the elevated ground sitns^ 
ted along the Baltic. The soil resembles that of Den^ 
mark. The division of Marschland forms a bttxtd or 
stripe, which extends from the fUbe to the ftontiers of 
Jutland, an alluvium gained and preserved from the 
sea, by a labour which, thobgh vigilant and severe, is 
repaid by the most ample profits. The sea, however, 
in all these alluvial countries, seldom forgets his ori- 
ginal rights. Manchlaud, in the midst of all its tran- 
quillity, fat, and silence, was invaded by this element 
in the year 1634. with the loss of whole villiages, vm- 
ny thousands of^ homed cattle, and 1500 human be- 
ings. 

Nature is as wild and grand in Norway as she is 
productive in Manchland. Cataracts amid the daric 
pines ; the eternal snow on the mountains ; seas that 
bid adieu to the land, and stretch out to the end of the 
world ; an endless succession of the great and the te^ 
rible. — Cleave the eye and the mind without lepost. 
The climate of Norway is extremely favourable to the 
longevity of the human race, and sufficiently so to the 
life of many animals domesticated by man. The 
horses are of good breed ; the horned cattle excel* 
lent, though small. Crops of grain are eztrenely 
precarious, and often perisn befora they come to ma- 
turity.* * ^ 

In 1660, the very year hi which this happier eoMi- 
try was laying the foundation of rational fiberty by 
tlic wise restrictions imposed upon its returning 
monarch, the people of Denmark, by a solemn act. 
surrendered their natural rights into the hands ot 
their sovereign, endowed him with absolute power, 
and, in express words, declared him, for all his politi- 
cal acts, only accountable to Him to whom all Idngs 
and goveraon are accountable. This revolution, simi- 
hir to that effected by the king and people at Stock- 
holm in 1772, was not a change (rom liberty to slave- 

* There is a Danish work, by Profbasor Viborg, upon thes* 

Elants which grow bi sand. It has been very actively datri- 
uted in Jutland, by the Danish adminictration, and srifhl In 
of considerable service in Norlblk, and other narts of Orssl 
Britain. 

* We shaU take UtUe notice of Iceland in this raview, ftaai 
the attention we mean to pny to that subject in the r«visvff 
' Vmne ea leelaad, ftU par oidre de sa Miriest* Daastoa,*9 
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it: but ttom a worse sort of tHajtrr to a better ; Arom 
tne control of ao insolent and Tcnal senate, to that of 
one man : it was a change which sinipliiied their de- 
gradation, and, by lessening the number of their ty- 
lantp, put their servitude more out of sight. There 
ceased immediately to be an arbitrary monarch in 
erery parisn, and tlie distance of the oppressor, either 
operated as a diminution oi' the oppression, or was 
thought to do so. The same spirit^ to be sure, which 
Qrgcii them to victory over one evil, mi^ht have led 
them on a little farther to the subiugation of both ; 
and they might have limited the king, by the bame 
powers which enabled them to dissolve the senate. 
But Europe, at that period, knew no more of liberty 
than of galvanism ; and the peasants of Denmark no 
more dreamt of becoming free than the inhabitants of 
Paris do at this moment. 

At present, Demnark is in thcor]r oue of the most 
arbitrary governments on the face of the earth. It has 
remained so ever since the revolution to which we 
have just alluded ; in all which period the Danes have 
not^ by an 3^' im|>ortant act of rebellion, evuiced an im- 
patience of their yoke, or any sense, that the enor- 
mous power delenicd to tlieir monarch has been im- 
properly exercised. In fact, the Danish government 
enjoys great rejnitation for its forbearance and mild- 
ness ; and sanctiiieSi in a certain degree, its execrable 
eoDstitution by the moderation witli which it is admi- 
■Istered. We regret cxtremclv that Mr. Catteau has 
giren us, upon this curious subject of the Danish go- 
▼enunent,8uch a timid aud sterile dissertation. Many 
gOTemments are despotic in law, which are not de- 
spotic in fact ; not because they are restrained by their 
own moderation, but because, in s]jite of their theo- 
retical omni]x>tence, they arc com]>eIled, in many 
iraportavt points, to respect either public opiniou, ur 
the opmion of other balauciiig powers, which, without 
the express recognition of law, have gradually sprung 
Dp in the state. Russia and Imperial Rome had its 
pnetorian guards. Turkey has its uhlema. Public 
opinion almost always makes some exceptions to its 
bund and slavish submisisiou ; and in bowing its neck 
to the foot of a sultan, stipulates how hard he shall 
tread. The very fact of enjoying a mild government 
for a century ana a halt, mast, In their own estimution. 
bare given the Danes a sort of right to a mild govern- 
ment. Ancient possession is a good title in all cases ; 
BDd the king of Denmark may have completely lost 
the power of doing m.in)r just and many unjust actions, 
t)rom n«-'ver having exercised it in particular instances. 
What i:e has not done for so long a period, he may not 
dare to do now ; and he may in vam produce con&ti- 
tntionvl parchment, abrogated by the general feelings 
of tbo: e whom they were intended to control. Instead 
of any information of this kind, the author of the Tab- 
lean has given us at full length the constitutional act 
of 1660. and has afibrded us no other knowledge than 
we could procure from the most vulgar histories ; as 
If state papers were the best place to look for consti- 
tutions, and as if the rights of king and people were 
really adjusted, by the form and solemnity af covenant 
uid pacts ; by oaths or allegiance, or oaths of coronsi- 
tion. 

The Idng has his privy counsel, to which he names 
irtiom he pleases, with the exception of the heir-ap- 
parent, ana the prbccs of the blood, who sit there of 
right. It is customary, also, that the heads of colleges 
ihaald sit there, "these colleges ^e the oflices in 
vhich the various business of the state is carried on. 
The chancelry of Denmark interprets all laws which 
BODcem privileges in litigation, and the dilTerent de- 
nees of authority belonging to'various public bodies. 
It watches over the interests of church and poor : is- 
mes patents, edicts, grants, letters of naturalization, 
legitimacy, and nobility. The archives of the state 
m also rnider its custody. The German chancelry 
tuia the same powers and privileges in Sleswick and 
Hobtein, which are fiefs of the empire. There is a 
Sfrflege for foreign affairs ; two colleges of finance ; and 
I eollege of economy and commerce ; which, divided 
hto four parts, directs its attention to four objects : 1 , 
Manufacturing Industry; S, Conunerce; 3, Produc- 
;ioDs ; <, Possessions in the East Indies. All projects 



; and speculations, relative to any of these objects, are 
■ referred to this college ; and everjr encouragement 
I given to the prosecution of such as it may approve. 
There are tw^o other colleges, which respectively ma- 
nage the army and navy. The total number is nme. 

The court of Denmark is on a footing of great sim- 
plicity. The pomp introduced by Christian IV., who 
modelled his establishments after tliose of Louis XIV., 
has been laid aside, and a degree of economy adopted, 
much more congenial to the maimers of tne people, 
and the resources of the country. The hereditary 
uobihty of Denmark may be divided into those of the 
ancient, those of the modem iiefb. and the personal 
nobility. The first class are only distinguished f^om 
the second, by the more extensive privileges annexed 
to their fiefs ; as it has been the policy of the court of 
Denmark, in latter times, not to grant feuch immunities 
to the possessors of noble lands as had been accorded 
to them at earlier periods. Roth of these classes, how- 
ever, derive their nobility from their estates, which 
are inalienable, and descend according to the laws of 
primogeniture. In the third class, nobility derives 
from tlie person, and not from the estate. To prevent 
the lemale noblesse f^om marrying beneath their rank, 
and to preserve the dignity of their order, nine or tea 
Protestant nunneries have been from time to time en- 
dowed, in each of which about twelve noble women 
are accommodated, who, not bound by any vow, 
find in these societies an economical ana elegant re- 
tirement. The nobility of Norway have no fiefs. The 
nobility of Hol&tcin aud Sleswick derive tlieir nobility 
from their fiefs, and are possessed of very extensive 
privileges. Every thin^ which concerns their com- 
mon interest is discussed in a convention held periodi- 
cally in the town of KeU ; during the vacations of the 
convention, there is a permanent deputation resident in 
the same town. Interests ho well watched by the no- 
bles themselves, are necessarily respected by the court 
of Denmark. The same institution of tree nunneries 
for the female nobility prevails in these provinces. 
Societies of this sort might perhaps be extended to 
other classes, and to other countries, with some utility. 
The only obj «tion to a nunnery is, that those who 
change tticir mind connot change their situation. That 
a number of unmarried females should collect together 
into one mass, and subject tliemyelves to some few 
rules of convenience, is a system which might afford 
great resources auu accommodation to a number of 
helpless individals, without provmg injurious to the 
community ; unless, indeed, any very timid statesman 
shall be alarmed at the progress of celibacy, and Ima- 
gine tliat the increase and mult i]>licat ion of the human 
race may become a mere antiquated habit. 

The lowest courts in Denmark arc composed of a 
judge and a secretary, both chosen by the landed pro- 
prietors within the jurisdiction, but confirmed by the 
king, in wliose name all their proceedings are carried 
on. These courts have their sessions once a week fai 
Denmark, and arc attended by four or five burgesses or 
farmers, m the capacity of assessors, who occasionaUy 
give their advice upon subjects of which their particu- 
lar experience may entitle them to judge. From this 
jurisdiction there u appeal to a higher court^ held every 
monih ill different places in'Dcnmark, by judges paid 
by the cro\*'n. The last appeal for Norway and Den- 
mark is to the UoietU Rettj or supreme court, fixed at 
Copenhagen, which is occupied for nine months in the 
year, and composed half of noble, half of plebeian 
judges. This is the only tribunal in which the advo- 
cates plead cirrf voce ; in all the others, litigation is 
carried on by writing. The king takes no cognizance 
of i)ecuniary suits determined by this court, but re- 
serves to himself a revision of all" its sentences which 
alTecl the life or honour of the subject. It has always 
been the policy of the court of Denmark to render jus- 
tice ns cheap as possible. We would have been glad 
to have learnt ftom Mr. Catteau, whether or not the 
cheapness of justice operates as an encouragement to 
litigation ; and whether (which we believe is most 
commonly the case) the quality of Danish justice is 
not in the ratio of the price. But this gentleman, as 
we have before remarked, is so taken up by the formal 
part of institutions, that he bAA iDAVCbssi \j5flBC(a»^Mst.>»r 
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dination to say much of their spirit. The TrUmnal of 
ConeiliaHott, established since 1795, is composed of the 
most intelligent and respectable men in the vicinage, 
and its sessions are private. It is competent to deter- 
mine upon a great number of civil questions ; and if 
both parties agree to the arrangement proposed by the 
court, its decree is registered, and has legal authority. 
If the parties cannot be brought to agreement by the 
amicable interference of the mediators, they are at full 
liberty to prosecute their suit in a court of justice. All 
the proceedings of the Tribunal of Conciliation are upon 
unstamped paper, and they cannot be protracted longer 
than fifteen days in the country, aind eight days in the 
towns, unless ooth parties consent to a longer delay. 
The expenses, which do not exceed three shillings, are 
not payable, but in case of reconciliation. During the 
three years preceding this institution, there came be- 
fore the courts of law, 25,521 causes ; and, for the three 
years following, 9653, making the astonithdng difference 
of fifteen thousand eight hundred and,9ixty'threelau>- 
»uit3. The idea of this court was taken from the 
Dutch, among whom it likewise produced the most 
happy effects. And when we consider what an im- 
portant point it is, tliat there should be time for dispu- 
tants to cool ; the strong probability there is, that four 
or five impartial men from the vicinage will take a 
right view of the case, and the reluctance that any man 
must feel to embark his reputation and property m op- 
position to their opinion, we cannot entertain a doubt 
of the beauty and importance of the invention. It is 
hardly possible that it should be bad justice which sat- 
isfies Dotii parties, and this species of mediation has no 
vahdity but upon such condition. It is curious, too, to 
remark, how much the progress of rancour obstructs 
the natural sense of justice ; it appears that plaintiff 
and defendant were both satisfied m 15,86S causes : if 
all these causes had come on to a regular hearing, and 
the parties been inflamed by the expense and the pub- 
licity of the quirrel, we doubt if there would have been 
one sinqle man out of the whole number who would 
have acknowledged that his cause was justly given 
against him. 

There are some provisions in the'ciiminal law of 
Denmark, for the personal liberty of the subject, 
which cannot be of much importance, so long as the 
dispensinsr power is vested in the crown ; however, 
though they are not much, they are better than noth- 
ing ; ahd have probably some effect in offences mere- 
ly criminal, where the passions and interests of the 
ffovemors do not interfere. Mr. Catteau considers the 
Eiw which admits the accused to bail, upon finding 
proper security, to be unjust, because tlie poor cannot 
avail themselves of it. But this is bad reasoning ; for 
every country has a right to impose such restrictions 
and liens upon the accused, that they shall be forth- 
coming for trial ; at the same lime, tliose restrictions 
are not to be more severe than the necessity of the 
case requires. The primary and most obvious meth- 
od of security is imprisonment. Whoever can jwjint 
out any other method of effecting the same object, 
less oppressive to himself and as satisfactory to the 
justice of the coimtry, has a right to require that it be 
adopted ; whoever cannot, must remain in prison. It 
is a principle that should never be lost sight of, that 
no other vexation should be imposed upon him than 
what is absolutely necessary for the purposes of fu- 
ture investigation. The imprisonment of a poor man, 
because he cannot find bail, is not a gratuitous vexa- 
tion, but a necessary severity ; justified only, because 
no other, nor milder mo«le or security can, m that par- 
ticular instance, be produced. 

Inquisitorial and penal torture is, in some instances, 
allowed by the laws of Denmark : tlie former, after 
having been abolished, was re-established In 1771. 
The coiporations have been gradually and covertly 
attacked in Denmark, as they have been in Great Bri- 
tain. The peasants, who had before been attached to 
the soil, were gradually enfranchised between 1788 
and 1800 ; so that, on the first day of the hitter year, 
there did not remain a single slave in the Danish do- 
minions; or, to speak more correctly, slavery was 
equMMxed mmcfog all tanks of peopla. We need not 
4t9cmnt on the immmat importance of thif Terohition ; 



and if Mr. Catteau had been of the same opinion, itt 
should have been spared two pages of very bad dec]a> 
mation ; beginning, in the true French style, with << oh 
toi." and going on with what might be expected to 
follow such a beginning. 

The great mass of territorial proprietors in Denmark 
are the signiors, possessing fiefs with very extensive 
privileges and valuable exemptions from taxes. Ma- 
ny persons hold lands under these proprietors, with in- 
terests in the land of very different descriptioni. 
There are some cultivators who possess freeholds, bat 
the number of these is very inconsiderable. The 
greater number of farmers are what the French call 
Metayers, put in by the landlord, furnished with stodc 
and seed at his expense, and repaying him in product, 
labour, or any other maimer agreed on in the contract. 
This is the nrst^ or lowest stage of tenantry, and if 
the surest sign ot a poor country. The feudal system 
never took root very deeply in Norway : the greater 
part of the lands are freenold, and cultivated by their 
owners. Those which are held under the few privi- 
leged fiefs which still exist in Norway, are subjected 
lo less galling conditions than farms of a similar t» 
nure in Denmark. Marriage is a mere civil contract 
among the privileged orders ; the presence of a prien 
is necessary for its celebration among the lower or 
ders. In every large town, there are two public tin 
tors appointed, who, in conjunction with the magis* 
trates« watch over the interests of wards, at the same 
time that they occupy themselves with the care of the 
education of children within the limits of their juris- 
diction. Natural children are perhaps more favoai- 
ed in Denmark than in any other kingdom in Europe; 
they have half the portion which the law allots to le- 
gitimate children, and the whole if there are no legi& 
imate. 

A very curious circumstance took place in the king- 
dom of Denmark, in the middle of the last century, re- 
lative to the infliction of capitalpunishment upon mal- 
efactors. They were attended from the prison to the 
place of execution by priests, accompanied by a vorr 
numerous procession, singing psalms, &c. Itc, : whica 
ended, a long discourse was addressed by the priest to 
the culprit, who was hung as soon as he had heard it. 
This spectacle, and all the pious cares bestowed upon 
the criminals, so far seduced the imaginations of the 
people, that many of them committed murder purpose 
ly to enjoy such mestimable advantages, and the gov- 
emment was positively obliged to make hanging doll 
as well as deadly, before it ceased to be an object of 
popular ambition. 

In 1796, the Danish land forces amounted to 74,654, 
of which 60,880 were militia.* Amongst the troops 
on the Norway establishment, is a re^ment of ska- 
ters. The pay of a colonel in the Danish service is t 
bout 1 740 rixdollarsp«r annum, with some perquisites; 
that of a private six schellings a day. The entry into 
the Danish states from the (German side is naturallj 
strong. The ])assage between Lubeck and Hamburg 
is only eight mUes, and the country intersected by 
marshes, livers, and lakes. The straits of the Baltic 
afford considerable security to the Danish isles ; aod 
there are very few points in which an army could pen- 
etrate throush the Noni'ay mountains to overrun that 
country. The principal fortresses of Norway are Co- 
penhagen, Rondsbhurg, Gluchstadt, and Frederick- 
shall. In 1801, the Danish navy consisted of 3 ships 
of80g!ms, 12'of?4,2of70, 3of64,and2of«): 4 fri- 
gates of 40, 3 of 36, 3 of 24, and a number of smaU 
vessels : in all, 22 of the line, and 10 frigates.f 

The revenues of Denmark are derived from the in- 
terest of a capital formed by the sale of crown lands; 
from a share in the tithes ; from the rights of fishing 

* The militia is not embodied in reffimentsby itacU; b«t di- 
vided amongr the rarioui refpmcots of the line. 

t In 1791, the Swedish army amoantod to 47,000 men, nge- 
lare and militia ; their nr vy to not more than 16 ships of thi 
line : before the war it woa about equal to the Danuh asfy* 
The author of Vojfmft iea deux Franetde placet tiM r«f-^ 
troop* of RoMia at SSO^. men, excluri ve of fruarda aad §) 
Mma( aad her navy, aa it existed in 1791, at 30 flrigaiM, as 
•aU of the line, of which 8 were of 110 nas. TUa k al 
pkt«e«ri»reisorthe]Ultfe powers. *^ 
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omtinff let to fann ; from licenses granted to the 
tm to distil their own spirits ; from the mint, post, 
ilces, lotteries, and the passage of the Sound, 
t the Tear 1740, the number of vessels whuh 



d the Sound both ways, was annually from 4000 
K); in 1752, the number of 6000 was considered 
•y extraordinary. They have increased since iti 
QowinK ratio : — 



1770 - 

1777 - 

1783 - 

1790 . 

1796 - 

1800 . 



7,736 

9,047 
11,166 

9,784 
12,113 

9,048 



770, the Sound duties amounted to 469,890 nx' 
I ; and they have probably been increased sin^e 
eriod to about hair a milhon. To these sourc«ji 
enue are to be added, a capitation tax, a lajid 
tax on rank, a tax on places, pensions, and tbu 
; the stamta, customs, and excise ; constituting 
Que of 7,270,1 72 rixdollars.* The following is a 
»f the expenses of the Danish government. 

RizdoUtrf. 
mit - • . . 

inor branches of the royal family 
ervants ... 

service money and pensions 



adia colonies 

es to commerce and manuftctores 

ies ... 

igs and repairs 

tt of the public debt 

I fund ... 

Total 



260,0(>iJ 
160,000 
707,6fKI 
231,000 
2,080,000 
1,200,000 
180,000 
300,0«K> 
27,0£JO 
120,0111 
1,100,0 1 
160,0t.u 

6,525,500 



state of the Danish debt does not appear to b« 
eertained. Voyage dea deux Francois mokes it 
t to 13,645,046 rixdollars. Catteau seems to 
I must have been above 20,000,000 rixdollars at 
riod. The Danish government has had grent 
« to the usual expedient of issuing paper money. 
y a method of getting rich has or course been 
; and the paper was, in the year 1790, at a dis- 
tt 8, 9, and 10 per cent. There is, in general, a 
rant of specie in Denmark ; for, though all the 
duties are paid in gold and silver, the govem- 
I forced to export a considerable quantity oftlie 
M metals, for the payment of its forei|[n debt 8 
mts ; and, in spite of the rigid prohibitions to 
itrury, the Jews, who swarm at Copenhagen,^ 
Danish ducuts to a large value. The court of 
rk h^s BO great credit out of its own dominions, 
s always experienced a considerable difficulty 
■g its loans in Switzerland, Genoa, and liol- 
be usoal markets it has resorted to for that 
I. 
16 census taken in 1769, the return was as 



Denmark 






. 786,690 


^I 






722,141 






46;201 


rro Isles 






4,764 


«wick 






243,605 


•Istein 






. 134,665 


lenbourg and Delmenhurst 


79,071 








2,017,127 



census was taken during the summer, a season 
h great numbers of sailors are absent from their 

■ the subject of the Dftninh revenuei, se« Toce*0 Intrt>- 
to the Sutistics, edited and improved by Heinz, 1799, 
From this work Mr. Cattesu haa taken hit informa- 
eeminf the Danish revenues. See alito the 19th cap, 
»r V99Ve dta dewx FrameaU^ which is admirable for 
ad precimon of information. In feneral, indeed, th>< 
■■ot be too lotteh attended toby those who wish to bc- 
lasiiited with the statisticaortbe north of Europe. 



families ; and as it does not include the army, the total 
ought, perhaps, to be raised to 2,225,000. The nn- 
sent ]K>pulation of the Danish states, calculating uom 
lUe tables of life and death, should be about two mill- 
joas and a half; the census lately taken has not yet 
been published. From registers icept for a number of 
ypsrs, it appears that the number of marriages were 
to the whole population, as 1 to 125; and the number 
or births to the whole population, were as 1 to 32 or 
33 ; of deaths, as 1 to 38. In 1797, in the diocese of 
VJbourg, out of 8600 children, 80 were bastard : in thto 
diocese of Fionia, 280 out of 1 146. Out of 1 356, dead 
m the first of these dioceses, 100 had attained the age 
nf 80y and one of 100. In 1769, the population of the 
towns was 144,105 ; in 1787. it was 142,880. In the 
liifit of these years, the population of the country was 
(141,486 ; and In the latter, 667,165. The populatioo 
of Copenhagen consisted, in the year 1799, of 42,142 
males, and 41 476 females. The deaths exceeded the 
births, says Mr. Catteau ; and to prove it, he exhibits 
a table of deaths and births for six years. Upon cal- 
culating this table, however, it appears, that the sum 
of the births, at Copenhagen, durins that period, — 
t^xceeds the sum of the deaths by 491 or nearly 83 
ptr annum; about —J — of the whole population of the 



city. The whole kingdom increases y^^ » or nearly 
1 ^ in a year.* There is no city in Denmark proper, 



r. xcept Copenhagen, which has a population of more 
1 ban 5000 souls. The density of population in Den- 
rnurk proper is about 1300 to the square mile.f The 
proportion of births and deaths in the duchies, is the 
^nme as in Denmark ; that of marriages, as 1 to 116. 
\ I tona. the second city in the Danish dominions, has 
I jopuliation of 20,000. The density ofpopulation in 
, .Mrirschldnd is 6000 per square mile. The paucity of 
inhabitants in Norway is not merely referahle to the 
difliculties of subsistence, but to the administrative 
e^y^tem established there, and to the bad state of its 
tivil and economical laws. It has been more- than 
once exposed to the horrors of famine, by the monopo- 
ly of the commerce of grain established there, from 
which, however, it has at len^^h been delivered. The 
proportion of births to the livmg. is as 1 to 36 ; that of 
ilcaths to the living, as 1 to 49.^ So that the whole 
Dullish dominions increase, every year, by about t^ 
and Norway, which has the worst climate and soil, by 
about 7-J-2 > exceeding the common increase by nearly 
3^0 of the whole population. Out of 26,197 persons 
who died in Denmark in 1799, there were 165 between 
H^ nnd 100 ; and out of»l 8,354 who died in Norway the 
imme year, there were 208 individuals of the same ad- 
viincea age. The country population is to the town 
(jopulation in the ratio of 13 to 137. In some parts of 
Nnrdland and Finmarkcn, the population is as low as 
lo lo the square m^e. 

Within tne last twenty or thirty years, the Danes 
have done a great deal for the improvement of their 
country. The peasants, as we have before mentioned, 
are freed from the soil. The greater part of the cleri- 
calf and much of the lav tithes are redeemed, and the 
coTv^es and other servile tenures begin to be commu- 
ti*fl for money. A bank of credit is established at Co- 
penhagen, for the loan of money to persons engaged in 
sprculations of agriculture and mminff. The interest 
is I per cent.f and the money is repaid by faisialments 
in the course of from 21 to 28 years. In the course of 
12 years, the bank has lent about three millions of rix- 
doriars. The external and domestic conmierce of 
grain is now placed upon the most liberal foottogj. 
The culture of potatoes (cefruU modeste) has at len^ 
found its way into Denmark, after mcetmg with the 
Miine objections which it ex^rienced at iu first intro- 
Jui:tion from every nation in Europe. Hops are a good 
deal attended to in Fionia. though enourti are not yet 
grown for the supply of the country. Tobacco is cul- 
tivated in the environs of Fredericia, m Jutland, by the 

'The svenure thne in which old countries double their pop- 
ulEit ion is suted by Adam Smith to be about 500 years. 

t The ssrae rule is used here as in p. 879. .«^.. 

1 This proportion is very remarkable proof of the longevity 
of the Norwegians. 
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Industriout descendants of a French colony planud 
there by Frederick IV. Very little hemp and flax arc 
grown in the Danish dominions. They had veterinary 
schools previous to the present establishment of them 
in Great Britain. Indeed, there was a greater necos^ 
sity for them in Denmark; as no country in Euroj^t 
has suffered so severely from diseases among its aai- 
mals. The decay of the woods begins to be very per- 
ceptible ; and great quantities, both for fuel aha con- 
struction, are annually imported from the other coun- 
tries bordering the Baltic. They have pit-coal ; but , 
either from its inferior quality, or their little skill in 
working it, they are forced to purchase to a consider- 
able amount from England. The Danes have ht*-n 
almost driven out of the hcrring-market by the Swwirs. 
Their principal export of this kind is dried fish ; though 
at Altona their hshcries are carried on with morv 
appearance of enterprise than elsewhere. The dis- 
tricts of Hedemarken, Hoddand, Tote^, and Romerige 
are the parts of Norway most celebrated fur the culii- 
ration of grain, which principally consists of oats. 
The distress in riorway is sometimes so great that tht: 
inhabitants are compelled to make bread of the various 
torts of lichens, mingled with their grain . 1 1 has lately 
been discovered that the Lichen rangi/erua, or rein- 
deer's moss, is extremely well calculated for that pur- 
pose. The Norway fisheries bring to the amount of a 
million and a half of rixdollars annually into the coun- 
try. The most remarkable mines in Norway are,Y!i-' 
gold mines of Edsvold, the silver mines of Konigsber:^ . 
the copper mines of Keraas, and the iron mines i^t 
Arendal and Kragerae. the cobalt mines of Fossuiii, 
and the black-lead mmcs of Englidal. The court of' 
Denmark is not yet cured of the folly of entering mu> 
commercial speculations on its own account. Froc;^ 
the year 1769 to 1792, 78,000 rixdollars per annvm 
have been lost on the royal mines alone. Norway ' 
produces marble of different colours, very beautifuJ 
granites, mill and whet-stones, and alum. 

The principal manufactures of Denmark arc those csf 
doth, cotton-printing, sugar-refining, and porcelain ; <if 
which latter manufactures, carried on by the crowu. 
the patient proprietors hope that the profits may nt 
some future penod equal the expenses. The manufac- 
tories for laige and small^ arms are at Frederick waerk 
and Elsineur ; and at the gates of Copenhagen theio 
has lately been erected a cotton spinning-mill upon t}u- 
construction so well known in England. At Tcndem , 
in Sleswick, there is a manufacture of lace ; and very 
considerable glass manufactories in several parts i>f 
Norway. AU the manufacturing arts have evidently 
travelled from Lubeck and Hamburg ; the greater part 
of the manufacturers are of German parentage ; au J 
vast numbers of manufacturing Germans are to be mi^i 
with, not only in Denmark, out throughout Sweden 
and Russia. 

The Holstein canal, uniting the Baltic and the North 
Sea. is extremely favourable to the interior commerce 
of Denmark, by rendering unnecessary the long and 
dangerous voyage round tne peninsula of Jutland. In 
the year 1785, there passed through this canal m* 
Danish, and 44 foreign ships. In the year 1798, lO^G 
Danish and 1164 foreign. This canal is so advant^i- 
geous, and the passage round Jutland so very bad, th^i i 
goods, before the creation of the canal, were very of* 
ten sent by land from Lubeck to Hamburg. The 
amount of cargoes despatched from Copenhagen for 
Iceland, between the years 1764 and 17S4, was 2,560* 
000 rix dollars ; that of the returns, 4,665.000. TK? 
commerce with the isles of Foeroe is quite mconsider- 
able. The exports from Greenland, in the year 1787. 
amounted to 168,475 rixdollars ; its imports to 74,427 
None of these possessions are sufferea to trade witli 
foreign nations, but through the intervention of th€ 
mother country. The cargoes despatched to the Dan- 
ish West Indies consist of all sorts of provisions, nf 
iron, of copper, of various Danish manu&ctures, art] 
of some East India goods. The returns are maae in 
sugar, rum, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and coffee. Thert- 
are about 75 vessels employed in this commerce, from 
the burden of 40 to 200 tons. 

If the slave trade, in pursuance of the laws to thmt 
0£'ect, cettaet in the Danish cokmies, the establiah- 



menu on the coast of Africa will become rather a 
burden than a profit. What measures have been ta- 
ken to insure the abolition, and whether or not the phi 
lanthrophy of the mother country is Ukely to be de- 
feated o^ the interested views of the colonists, are del- 
icate pomts, which Mr. Catteauj who often seems to 
think more of himself than of his reader, passes over 
with his usual timidity and caution. The present year 
is the period at which all further importation or ne- 
groes ought to cease ; and if this wise and noble lav 
be really carried into execution, the Danes will enioy 
the glory of having been the first to erase this foulest 
blot in the morality of Europe, and to abolish a wick- 
ed and absurd tramc, which purchases its luxuries at 
the price of impending massacre, and present opprev- 
sion. Deferred revenge is alvirays put out to compoimd 
interest, and exacts its dues with more than Judaical 
rigour. The Africans have begun with the French : 

ij4M pT0xt9tu$ erwLtt 
UcaUgon. 

Tea, rhubarb and porcelain are the principal titi* 
cles brought from China. The factories in the Eitt 
Indies send home cotton cloths, silk, sugar, rice, pe|^ 
per, ginger, indigo^ opium, and arrack. Their moit 
important East Indian settlement is Fredericlcsnager.* 
Denmark, after having been \oti% overshadowed by tlM 
active industry of the Hanseatic towns, and embsr* ^ 
rassed by its ignorance of the true principles of com* 
merce, has at length established important commet- 
cial connections with all the nations of Europe, and 
has regulated those connections by very liberaland en- 
lightened principles. The regulations for the customs, 
published ui 1791 , are a very remarkable proof of this 
assertion. Every thing is there arranged upon the 
most just and simple principles ; and the whole code 
evidences the striking progress of mercsntile knowl- 
edge in that country. In looking over the particulan 
of the Danish commerce, we were struck vnth the im- 
mense increase of their freightage during the wars of 
this country ; a circumstance which should certamly 
have rendered them rather less disposed to complain 
of the vexations imposed upon the neutral powers da- 
ring such periods.! In the nrst six months of the year 
1706,5032 lasts of Danish shipping were t^^en up by 
strangers for American vojrages only. The comme^ 
cial tonnage of Denmark is put at about 85jOOO lasU. 

There appears to exist in the kingdom of'^ Denmark, 
according to the account of Mr. Catteau, a laodiMe 
spirit of religious toleration ; such os, in some instan 
ces, we might copy, with great advantage, in this isl- 
uid. It is not, for instance, necessary in Denmark, 
that a man should be a Lutheran, before he can be the 
mayor of a town ; and incredible as it may seem to 
some people, there are many officers and magistntes, 
who are found capable of civil trusts, though they do 
not take the sacraments, exactly in the form pre- 
scribed by the established church. There is -bo doubt, 
however, of the existence oi this very extraordinary 
fact ; and if Mr. Catteau's authority is called in ques- 
tion, we are ready to corroborate it by the testimony 
ot more than one dozen (Wrman statistics. The Dsa 
ish church consists of 13 bishops, 227 archpriestSySnd 
3462 priests. The principal part of the benefices are, 
in Norway, in the gift of the crown. In some parts of 
Denmark, the proprietors of the privileged lands are 
the patrons ; in other parts, the parishes. The reve- 
nues of the clergy arc from the same sources as our 
own clergy. The sum of the church revenues is com- 
puted to be 1,391,895 rixdollars; which is little more 
than 500 for each clergyman .• The whole court of 
Denmark is so liberal upon the subject of sectaries, 

* Wfl ihould very wiUinsly bavefone through every brueh 
of the Daai»h commnrcef if we had not been appreheiwive of 
pxtendinf this article too fhr. Mr. Catteav fiv(« so frmnA 
tahlea of the Danish exports and importn. A Geman vork 
placet thenif for the year 1768, as follow* :— Exportv 3,067jlS 
rixdollars; imports, 34215,065.— 171^. Kunden.pmr OuUfmrL 

t To say noihinf of the increased sale of Norway timber, est 
of 86,000 larts exported fh»m Norway, 1799,76,000 easMts 
Qreat Britain. 

X The Jews, however, art stlU prohibited frem eBletiSf Al 
kinfdom of Norwsy. 
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that the whole royal family and the Bishop of Seland 
uaisted at the wonhip of the CalTinists in 1789, when 
they celebrated, in the most public manner, the cente- 
Buy of the foundation of their church. In ipite of 
this tolerant spirit, it is computed that there are not 
more than 1800 Calvinists in the whole Danish domin- 
ions. At Christianfeld, on the frontiers of Selswick 
uid Jutland, there is a colony of Northern Quakers, 
>r Hemhutes, of which Mr. Catteau has riven a very 
igreeable account. They ap]>ear to be characterized 
>y the same neatness, order, industry, and absurdity, 

15 their brethren in this country ; taking the utmost 
are of the sick and destitute, and thoroughly persua- 
led that by these sood deeds, aided by long pockets 
ind slouched hats, they are actkg up to the true spirit 
if the Gospel. The Ureenlandcrs were converted to 
Christianity by a Norwegian priest, named John £ge- 
le. He was so eminently suscessful in the object of 
lis mission, and contrivea to make himself so very 
anch beloved, that his memory is still held among 
hem in the highest veneration ; and they actually 
late their chronology from the year of his arrival, as 
re do ours from the birth of our Saviour. 

There are. in the University of Copenhagen, seven 
CDfessors or theology, two ot* civil law, two of mathe- 
aMcs, one of Latin and rhetorick, one of Greek, one 
f oriental languages, one of history, five of medicine, 
ne of agriculture, and one of statistics^ They enjoy 

salarjr of from 1000 to 1500 rixdoUars, and are well 
kl^ed in the university. The University of Copen- 
agen is extremely rich, and enjojrs an income of 
fiiOfiOO rizdoliaxs. Even Mr. Catteau admits that 
: has need of reform. In fact, the reputation of uni- 
eiBities is almost always short-lived, or else it sur- 
iTei their merit. If they are endowed, professors 
ecome fat-witted, and never imagine that the arts 
od sciences are any thing else but incomes. If uni- 
etittieS. slenderly endowed, are rendered famous by 
le accidental occurence of a few great teachers, the 
amber of scholars attracted there by the repu- 
ition of the place, makes the situation of a pro- 
issor worth intrigumg for. The learned pate is not 
od of ducking to the eolden fool. He who has the 
BSt talents for getting the office, has most commonly 

16 least for filling it ; and men are mode moral and 
lathematical teachers by the same trick and filthi- 
iM with which they are made tule- waiters, and clerks 
r the kitchen. 

The number of students in the University of Copen- 
igen is about 700 : they come not only from Denmark, 
It ftom Norway and Iceland : the latter are distin- 
dflhed as well for the regularity of their manners, as 
T the intensity of their application ; the instruments 
'which application are furnished to them by a library 
ntahifaig h)jOOO volumes. The Danes have primary 
ihools established m their towns, but which have need 
'nuieh reform, before they can answer all the benefi- 
al ends'of such an faistituuon. We should have been 
mj to have learned from Mr. Catteau, the degree 
r information diflused among the lower orders in the 
laiah dominions ; but upon this subject he is silent. 
I the University of Keil there is an mstitution for the 
stmction of schoolmasters ; and in the list of students 
. the same university, we were a good deal amused to 
)d only one student dedicating himself to belles 
ttres. 

The people of Holstein and Sleswick are Dutch in 
leii manners, character, and appearance. Their lan- 
■ge is in general the low Gemian ; thouffh the better 
>rt of people in the towns begin to sped high Ger- 
an.* In Jutland and the isles, the Danish language 

spoken : within half a century this language has 
NO cultivated with some attention : before that peri- 
I, the Danish writers preferred to make use of the 
Biln or German language. It is in the island of Fin- 
ed that it is spoken with the greatest purity. The 
~ '~^ character is not agreeable. It is marked by 
o, phlegm and reserve. A Dane is the excess 



" Kr. CattOAO*fe deaeription of Helifoland is entertiJiiiDir. 
•■ islsnd eoBtaininir a popalation of SUOO, thsre !■ neither 
tea, esH, nor pkniih. Ws eoold not have imsginsd the 
ariMUtyof soeh a ftct in any psrt of Europe. 



and extravagance of a JMchman; more breeched, 
more ponderous, and mnre saturnine. He la not often 
a bad member of society in the great points of moralii 
and seldom a good one in the lishter requisites of man- 
ners. His understanding is alive only to the os^Ril 
and the profitable ; he never lives for what is merely 
gracious, courteous, and ornamental. His faculties 
seem to be drenched and slackened by the etemal fogs 
in which he resides ; he is never alert, elastic, nor se- 
rene. His state of animal spirits is so low, that what 
in other countries would be deemed dejection, pro- 
ceeding from casual misfortune, is the habitual tenour 
and complexion of Ids mind. In all the operations of 
hia understanding, he must have time. He is capable 
of undertakine great journeys ; but he travels only a 
foot pace, and never leaps nor runs. He loves arith* 
metic better than lyric poetry, and affects Cocker rath- 
er than Pindar. He is slow to speak of fountains and 
amorous maidens; tat can take a spell at porisms as 
well as another ; and will make profound and exten* 
sive combinations of thought, if you pay him for it. 
and do not insist that he shall be orisk or brief. 
There is something, on the contrary, extremely plea^ 
sing in the Norwegian style of character. The Nor- 
wegian expresses hmmess and elevation in all that he 
says and does. In comparison with the Danes, he 
has always been a free man ; and you read his history 
in his looks. Ho is not apt, to be sure, to forgive his 
enemies ; but he does not deserve any ; for he is hos- 
pitable in the extreme^ and prevents the needy in their 
wants. It is not possible for a writer of this country 
to speak ill of the Norwegians ; for, of all strangers, 
the people of Norway love and admire the British the 
most. In reading Mr. Catteau's account of the con- 
gealed and blighted Laplanders, we were struck with 
the' infinite delight they must have in dying ; the on- 
ly circumstance m which they can enjoy any superior- 
ity over the rest of mankind ; or which tends, in their 
instance, to verify the theory of the equality of human, 
condition. 

If we pass over Tycho Brah^, and the well known 
history of the Scaldes, of the chronicles of Isleif, 
Ssemundcr, Hiinfronde, Snorro, Sturleson, and other 
Islandic worthies, the list of Danish literati will best 
prove that they have no literati at all. Are there 
twenty persons m Great Britain virho have ever heard 
of Longomontanus, Nicholas Stcnaonis, Sperling Lau* 
renburg, Huitfeild, Granm, Holberg, Langebeck. Car- 
stens. Suhm, Kofod, Anger? or of the.Bving Wad, 
Fabricius, Hanch, Tode, and Zsga ? We do not deny 
merit to these various personages ; many of them 
may be much admired by those vmo are more conver- 
sant in Danish literature than we can pretend to be ; 
but they are certainly not names on which the learned 
fame of any country can be built very high. They 
have no classical celebrity and diffusion : they are not 
an universal language ; they have not enlarged their 
original dominion, and become the authors of Europe 
instead of the authors of Denmark. It would be loss of 
time to speak of the fine arts in Denmark: they hardly 
exist. 

We have been compelled to pass over many parts 
of Mr. Catteau's book more precipitately than we 
could have wished ; but we hope we nave said and ex- 
hibited enouffh of it, to satisfy the public that it is, 
upon the whole, a very valuable publication. The 
two great requisites for his undertaJdng, moderation 
and mdustry, we are convinced this gentleman pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree. He represents every 
thing without prejudice, and he represents every thin^ 
authentically, llie same cool and judicious disposi- 
tion which clears him from the spirit of party, makea 
him perhaps cautious in excess. We are convinced 
that every thhig he says is true ; but we have been 
sometimes induced to suspect that we do not see the 
whole truth. After all, perhaps, he has told as mnch 
truth as he could do, compatibly with the opportunity 
of teUing any. A person more disposed to touch upon 
critical and offensive subjects might not have sub- 
mitted as diligently to the investigation of truth, with 
which passion was not concerned. How few writers 
are, at the same time, laborious, Impaxtialt and tei* 
trepid! 
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We cannot conclude this article without expressing 
the high sense we entertain of the importance of such 
researches as those in which Mr. Catteau has heen 
engaged. They must form the basis of all interior re- 
gulations, and ought principally to influence the con- 
duct of every country in its relations towards foreign 
powers. As they contain the best estimate of the 
wealth and happiness of a people, they bring theory 
to the strictest test; and measure, better than all 
reasoning, the wisdom with which laws are made, and 
the mildness with which they are administered. If 
such judicious and elaborate surveys of the state of 
this and other countries in Europe, had been made 
from time to time for the last two centuries, they 
would have quickened and matured the progress of 
knowledge, and the art of governing by throwme light 
on the spirit and tendency of laws ; they would have 
checked the spirit of officious interference in legisla- 
tion ; have soitened persecution, and expanded narrow 
conceptions of national policy. The happiness of a 
nation would have been proclaimed by the fulness of 
its gamers, and the multitudes of its snee^ and oxen ; 
and rulers might sometimes have sacrificed their 
schemes of ambition, or their unfeeling splendour, at 
the detail of silent fields, empty harbours, and famished 
peasants. 



THOUGHTS ON THE RESIDENCE OF THE 
CLERGY. (Edinburgh Rsyuw, 1803.) 

TkngkU 9% the Residence of the Clergy, By John Stur- 
irei, Ll. D. 

This pamphlet is the production of a gentleman who 
has acquired a righit to teach the duties of the clerical 
character by fulfilling them ; and who has exercised 
that right, m the present instance, with honour to 
himself, and benefit to the public. From the particu- 
lar character of understanding evinced in this work, 
we should conceive Dr. Sturges to possess a very pow- 
erful claim to be heard on all questions referable to 
the decision of practicable good sense. He has avail- 
ed himself of hi» experience to observe ; and of his ob- 
servation, to judge well ; he neither loves his profes- 
sion too little, nor too much ; is alive to its interests, 
without being insensible to those of the community at 
large ; and treats of those points where his previous 
habits might render a little intemperance venial, a? 
well as probable, with the most perfect ^ood humour 
and moaeration. 

As exceptions to the general and indisputable princi- 
ple of residence, Dr. Stur^cs urges the smallness ol 
some livings ; the probabihty that their incumbents 
be engaged in the task of education^ or in ecclesiasti- 
cal duty, in situations where their talents may be 
more appropriately and importantly employed. Dr. 
Sturges is also of opinion^ that the power of enforcing 
residence under certain limits, should be invested in 
the bishops ; and that the acts prohibiting the clergy 
to hold or to cultivate land, should be in a great mea- 
sure repHDaled. 

We sincerely hope that the two cases suggested by 
Dr. Sturges, of the clergyman who may keep a school, 
or be engaged in the duty of some parish not his own, 
will be attended to in the construction of the ap- 

Sroaching biU, and admitted as pleas for non-resi- 
ence. ft certainly is better that a clergyman should 
do the duty of his own benefice, rather than of any 
other. But the injury done to the community, is not 
commensurate with the vexation imposed upon the in- 
dividual. Such a measure is either too harsh, not to 
become obsolete ; or, by harassing the clergy with a 
very severe restriction, to gain a very disproportionate 
good to the commnuity, would bring the prolession in- 
to disrepute, and have a tendency to introduce a class 
of men into the church, of less liberal manners, edu- 
cation, and connection ; points of the utmost import- 
ance, in our present state of religion and wealth. No- 
thing has enabled men to do wrong with impunity so 
much as the extreme severities of the penalties with 
which the law has threatened them. The only me- 
ibod to huun racceM to the. bill for enforcing ecclesi- 



astical residence, is to consult the convenience of the 
clergy in its construction, as far as is possibly con- 
sistent with the object desired, and even to sacrifice 
something that ought to be done^ in order that much 
may be done. Upon this principle, the clergyman 
should not be confined to his parsonage-house, but to 
the precincts of his parish. Some advantage would 
certainly attend the residence of the clergy in their 
official mansions ; but, as we have before observed, 
the ^od one party would obtain, bears no sort of pro- 
portion to the evil the other would sufler. 

Upon the propriety of investing the bench of bishops 
with a power of enforcing residence, we confess our- 
selves to entertain very serious doubts. A bishop has 
frequently a very temporary interest in liis diocese : 
he has favours to zsk ; and he must grant them 
Leave of absence will be granted to powerful inter- 
cession ; and refused, upon stronger pleas, to men wlth^ 
out friends. Bishops are frequently men advanced in 
years, or immersed in study. A single person who 
compels many others to their duty, has much odium 
to bear, and much activity to exert. A bishop is sub- 
ject to caprice, and enmity, and passion, in conv&on 
with other individuals; there is some danger, Uso, 
that his power over the clerg}' may be converted to a 
political purpose. From innumerable causes, which 
might be reasoned upon to great length we are appre- 
hensive the object ot the le^slature will be entirely 
frustrated in a few years, if it pe committed to episco- 
pal superintendence and care ; though, upon the'^ 
view of the subject, no other scheme can appev *o 
natural and so wise. 

Dr. Sturges observes, that after all the conceivable 
justifications of non-residence are enumerated in the 
act, many others must from time to time occur, and in- 
dicate the propriety of vesting somewhere a diicreti- 
onary power. If this be true of the penalties by which 
the clergy are governed, it is equally true of ttfhv pe- 
nal laws : and the law should extend to every offence 
the contingency of discretionary omission. Tbe ob- 
jection to this system is, that it trusts too rnueh to the 
sagacity and the probity of the judge, and exposes a 
country to the partial, lax, and corrupt administratioB 
of its laws. It is certainly inconvenient, in many ca> 
ses, to have no other guide to resort to but the unac- 
commodating mandates of an act of Parliament: yet, 
of the two mconveniences, it is the least. It is some 
palliation of the evils of discretionary power, that It 
should be exercised (as by the court oi chancery) io 
the face of day, and that the moderator himselt be 
moderated by the force of precedent and opinion. A 
bishop will exercise this discretionary power in the 
dark ; he is at full liberty to depart to-morrow froo 
the precedent he has established to-day , and to apply 
the same decisions to dUferent. or different decisioBS 
to the same circumstances, as nis humour or interest 
may dictate. Such power may be exercised well us- 
der one judge of extraordinary hitegrity ; but it is not 
very probable he will find a proper successor. To '* 
suppose a series of men so much superior to tempu- « - 
tion, and to construct a system of chnich goTemneait <ft 
upon such a supposition, is to build upon sand, vilb N 
I materials not more durable than the foundation. ^ 

Sir William Scott has made it very clear, by his ei- *=« 
cellent speech, that it is not possible, in the present ^ 
state of the revenues of the £ngli^ cnnrch, to apply ^ 
a radical cure to the evil of non-residence. It is ikeic ''■* 
stated, that out of 1 1 ,700 livings, there are OOOO ander m 
80/. per annum ; many of those, 20/., 30/., and somen « 
low as 2/. or 3/. per annum. In such a state of eadov- \^ 
mcnt, all idea or rigid residence is out of the qnestiv. 
Emoluments which a footman would spam, can harA* 
ly recompense a scholar and a gentleman. A meie 
palliation is all that can be applied ; and these are tte 
Ingredients of which we wish such a puiiia ti**! % 
be composed : — 

1. Let the clergymen have full liberty of \ 

and be put in this respect exactly upoo a fboCiag i 
laymen. 

2. Power to reside in any other house In th* | 

as well as the parsonage-house, and to be abMM i 
months in the year. 

S. Schoolnnaiteia, and miniateia tentf JUb i 
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a1 fonctions in another parish, exempt firom 

38 in proportion to the Talue of lirings. 
of times the offence has been committed, 
n informers to sue as at present ; though 
light be right to make tne name of one 
i necessary addition ; and a proof of non- 

Sbt be made to operate as a nonsuit in an 
es. 
on for non>re&idence to lie where the bc- 
;ss than 80/. ^ annum ; and the powers 
> remain precisely as they are. 
ulgences would leave the clergy without 
Id reduce the informations to a salutary 
1 diminish the odium consequent upon 
ecting their effects against men who re- 
perferment merely as a source of revenue, 
ugation to the discharge of important du- 
re to prognosticate, that a bill of greater 
ler ^ul not pass tne House of Commons, 
fits object. Considering the times ana 
;s, we are convinced we have stated the 
atnm of attainable good ; which of course 
attained, b^ the customary error, of a^ 
rhat is dcsurable to be done, rather than 
practicable to do. 



FROM PALESTINE. (Edinbukoh Re- 
▼BEW, 1807.) 

f Btrtrandan de la BroeauUret Firtt Esqubre- 
*kiHp U Bony Duke of Burgwdy^ dwinf tke 
433M--Traiuiiat6d from the I rench, by Thomu 

r 1432| many great lords in the domhiions 
fy holding office under Duke Philip le 
. pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Among ttiem 
esquire-carver La Brocquiwe, who, hav- 
d many devout pilgrimages in Palestine, 
c to Jerusalem, and during his convales- 
id the bold scheme of returning to France 
Chis led him to traverse the western parts 
; Eastern Europe ; and, during the whole 
^t towards the end of it, he passed 
dominions of the Mussulmen. The eze- 
:h a journey even at this day, would not 
ifficulty ; and it was then thought to be 

It v^-as in vain that his companions at- 
listfuade him ; he was obstinate ; and, set- 
"ereome every obstacle ; returned in the 
B year 1433, and presented himself to the 
texmcen dress, and on the horse which had 

during the whole of his journey. The 
the fuhion of great people, conceiving 
iry of hia esquire-carver was his own, 
roik to be printed and published, 
ring la a brief extract of this valiant per< 
nations. < After performing the customary 
I we went,' says La Brocqui^re, < to the 
aere Jesus fasted forty days ; to Jordan, 
is baptized ; to the church of St. Martha, 
ms was raised from the dead ; to Bethle- 

he was bom ; to the birth place of St. 
aptist ; to the house of Zachariah ; and, 
la holy cross, where the tree grew that 
real cross.' From Jerusalem the first gen- 
er betook himself to Mount Sinai, paying 
somely to the Saracens ibr that privilege, 
sis do not appear to have ever prevented 
n pilgrims from indulging their curiosity 
A in visiting the most interesting evangeh- 
fai the Holy Land : but, after charging a 

price for their gratification, contented 
frith occasionally kiokJnR them, and spit- 
hem. In his way to Mount Sinai, the 
m passed through the Valley of Hebron, 
lis us. Adam was created ; aaa from thence 
MVe they showed him the columns of the 
ikh Samson polled down; thoogb, of the 
tha boilding, the taqpin seems to enter- 



tain some doabts. At Gaza five of his compi 
fell sick and returned to Jerusalem. The 
day's journey in the desert the carver fell ill also^ 
returned to Gaza, where he was cured by a Samaritaa, 
— and finding his way back to Jerusalem, hired some 
pleasant lodgings on Mount Sion. 

Before he proceeded on his grand expedition over 
land, he undertook a little expedition to Nazareth — 
hearing, first of all, divine service at Cordeliers, and 
imploring, at the tomb of our lady, her protection for 
his journey. From Jerusalem tnelr first stage was 
Acre, where they gave up their intended exp^tioo, 
and repaired to Biaruth. whence Sir Samson de La- 
laing and the author sallied afresh, under better aus- 
pices, to Damascus. He speaks with great pleasure of 
the valley where Noah built the ark, through which 
valley he passed in his way to Damascus ; upon enter- 
ing which town he was knocked down by a Saracen 
for wearing an ugly hat — as he probably would be in 
London for the same ofience m the year 1807. At 
Damascus, he informs us the Christians are locked up 
every night, as they are in English worlthouses, night 
and day, when they happen to be poor. The greatest 
misfortune attendant upon this Damascene incarcera- 
tion, is the extreme inegularity with which the doors 
are opened in the moming, their janitor having no 
certam hour of quitting his bed. At Damascus, he 
saw the place where St. Paul had a vision. * I saw, 
also,' says he, < the stope from which St. George 
mounted nis horse, when he went to combat the dra- 
gon. It is two feet square ; and they say, that when 
formerly the Saracens attempted to carry it away, in 
spite ot ail the strength they employed, they could 
not succeed.' After having seen Damascus, he returns 
with Sir Samson to Baruth ; and communicates his 
intentions of returning over land to France to his com- 
pmions. They state to him the astonishing difficulties 
he will have to overcome in the execution of so extras 
ordinary a project; but the admirable carver, deter- 
mined to make no bones, and to cut his way through 
every obstacle, persists in his scheme, and bids them 
a final adieu. He is determined, however, not to be 
baffled in his subordinate expedition to Nazareth; and, 
having now eot rid of his timid companions, accom- 
plishes it with ease. We shall here present our read- 
ers v^ith an extract from this part or his journal, re- 
questing them to admire the na^f manner m which he 
speaks of the vestiges of ecclesiastical history. 

• Arr<s thouf h in a plain of about four leagues in extent, is 
rarrounded on three sides by mountains, and on the foarth by 
the sea. I made acquaintance there with a Venetian merchant 
called Aubert Franc, who received me well, and procured me 
much useful information respecting my two nUgnmagea, by 
which I profited. With the aid of his advice, I took the road 
to Nazareth *, and, having crossed an extensive plain, came to 
the fountain, the water of which our Lord changed into wine 
at the marriage of Arch^tr^clin i it is near a village where Bc. 
Peter is said to have been born. 

^Nasareth is another large village, built between two mona- 
tains ; but the place where the angel Gabriel came to an- 
nounce to the Virgin Mary that she would be a mother, is in a 
piti/Ul state. The church that had been there built is entirely 
destroyed ; and of the house wherein our lady was when tlw 
angel appeared to her, not the smallest remnant exists. 

* From Nazareth I went to Mount Tabor, the place where 
the transfiguration of our Lord, and many other- miracles took 
effect. These pasturages attract the Arabs who come thither 
with their beaats; and I was forced to engage four additional 
men as an escort, two of whom were Arabs. The ascent of the 
mountain is rugged, because there is no road; I performed it 
on the back of a mule, but it took me two hours. The summit 
is terminated by on almost circular plain of about two bow- 
shoU in length, and one in width. It was formerly enclosed 
with walls, the ruins of which, and the ditches, are still visible t 
within the wall, and around it, were several churches, and one 
especially, where, although in ruins, Aill pardon for vice and 

M^ent to kMlm at Samaria, because I wished to aee tke 
«of Tibortekwhereitik 



lake of Tiborte, i 



t lb said 8U Peter was 



flah: and, by aodotaf, some pardons may be railed, tor it was 
the ember week ofSeptember. The Moucreleft ms to myaelf 
the whole day. Sasnaria is situated on the extreadtj of a 
moontaia. We catwred at the ck>se of dav, and left it at odd- 
niffht to visit tht lake. The Moucre had proppeed this hosr 
to evade the tribota exacted from aU who so tUthert bat the 
night hlndred ma frosi wehif the sunrowifflBf ooontry. 
/^w«iBtM te Joseph's Wi»ll, ao eallad Ihsa h^ 
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Into It by hit brethren. There it a handaone moeqiM near it, 
which I entered with my Moacre, pretending to be a Saracen^ 
« Furtlwr on ii a stone bridge over the Jordoo, called Jacob*i 
Bridge, on account of a houae hard by, said to be the rendenci 
of that patriarch. The river flows firom a gentle lake situated 
at the fbot of a mountain to the north-west, on which Namcar- 
din has a very handsome castle.*— (pp. 12S^1S8.) 

From Damascus, to which he returns after his ene- 
ditioo to Nazareth, the first carver of Philip le Boii 
sets out with the caravan for Bursa. Before he begins 
upon his journey, he expatiates with much satisfac- 
tion upon the aomirable method of shoeing horses at 
Damascus — a panegyric which certainly gives us the 
lowest ideas of that art in the reign of Philip le Bon ; 
for it appears that, out of fifty days, his horse wa« 
lame for twenty-one, owing to this mgenious method 
of shoeing. As a maris of gratitude to the leader of 
the caravan, the esquire presents him with a pot of 
green ginger ; and the caravan proceeds. Before it has 
advanced one day's loumey, the esquire, however, de- 
Tiates from the road, to pay his devoirs to a miracu- 
lous image of our Lady or Serdenay. which always 
sweats — not ordinary sudorific matter^--but an oil of 

Seat ecclesiastical efficacy. While travelling with 
e caravan, he learnt to sit cross-legged, got drunk 
privately, and was nearly murdered by some Saracens, 
who discovered that he nad money. In some parts of 
Sjrria, M. de la Brocqui^re met with an opinion, which 
must have been extremely favourable to the spirit of 
prosel]rtism, in so very hot a country — an opinion 
that the infidels have a very bad smell, and that this 
is only to be removed by baptism. But as the baptism 
was according to the Greek ritual, by total immersion^ 
Bertrandon seems to have a distant susnicion that this 
miracle may be resolved into the simple phenomenon 
of washing. He speaks well of the Turks, and repre- 
sents them, to our surprise, as a very gay, laugliing 
people. We thought Turkish gravity had been almost 
proverbial. The natives of the countries through 
which we passed, pray (says he) for the conversion of 
Christians; and especially request that there may 
be never sent among them again such another terrible 
man as Crodfrey of Boulogne. At Couhongue the cara- 
Tan broke up ; and here he quitted a Mameluke sol- 
dier, who had Icept him company during the whole of 
the journey, and to whose courage and fidelity Europe, 
Philip le Bun, and Mr. Johnes of Hafod,are principally 
Indebted for the preservation of the first esquire- 
carver. 

* I bade adieu,* he says, * to my Mameluke. This good man, 
whose name was Bfiriiamined, had done me innumerable servi- 
ees. He was very charitable, and never reftased alms when 
asked in the name of Ood. It was through charity he had 
been ao kind to me ; and I must confess that, without his assis- 
tance, I could not have perlbrmed my iourney without incur- 
ring the greateet danger: and that had it not been for hbkind- 
■esa, I should often have been exposed to cold and hunger, 
and much embarrassed with my hone. 

*Ontakia 

thude; but 
ofour finel ^ 

please him much. He told me all the occasions that had 

to his knowledge, on which, if it had not been for him, 1 should 
have run risks of being assaminated, and warned me to be 
very cirenmspect in my coanectkma with the Saneeaa, for 
that there were among them some as wicked as the Franks. I 
write this to recall to my reader*s memory, that the person 
who, fttm his k>ve to Ood, did me so many andesMatlal kind- 
, was asMn notof onr fldth.'— <pp. 198, 197.) 



supply, by any antiquarian conjectures of Us own, the 
distressing silence of the original. Saving such oinis> 
sions, there is something plMsant in the narrativs of 
this arch-divider of fowls. He is an honest, bntfe, 
liberal man ; and tells his singular story with gmt 
brevity and plainness. We are obliged to Mr. Johaci 
for the amusement he has aflbrded us ; and we how 
he will j>ersevere in his gentlemanlike, honounhle, 
and useful occupations. 



emiMrrasBea wiu my norae. 

Ling leave of him, I was deairooa of showing my gra- 
nt ho would not accept of any thing except a piece 
B European cloth to cover his head, which seemed to 



For the rest of his journey, he travelled with the 
fkmily of the leader of'^the caravan, withoat any oc- 
ei^rrence more remarkable than those we have already 
Noticed— arrived at Constantinople jmd passed through 
Germany to the court of Philip le Bon. Here his nar- 
rative concludes. Nor does the carver vouchsafe to 
Inform us of the changes which time had made in the 
appetite of that great prince : whether veal was more 
pleasfakg to him than lamb—if his fkvoarite morsels 
were still in request— if animal toccnlence were as 
grateftd to him as before the departure of the earver — 
or if this semlsawgnlneous partiality had given war to 

ft taste for dnereoos and torrefied meaU. All these -^ n^ hnovin m. noov«« .'•«*! k«~.v^t 
^iig. the first ..laiie-carTW might Uve said^^one I S^^ 
oTtbeiB he doea ny -HMr doMS. Johaat ofHafod I o^^ 



LETTER ON THE CURATE'S SALARY BILL* 
(EDiHBumoH Review, 1808.) 

A Letter to the Right HonwrdUeSpemeer Psr rw/, on s M- 
jeet eonneded with hi$ BiU, now under DiaemmUm m JPsrIiii- 
nunt, for improving the Situotion qf Sti feniior y Om t tm 

8vo. Hatcbard, London. 1806. 

The poverty of curates has long been a favodils 
theme with novelists, sentimental tourists, and ele|i> 
ac poets. But notwithstanding the known acduiey 
of this class of philosophers, we cannot help suspect- 
ing that there is a good deal of misconcepnon in Ibi 
popular estimate of the amount of the evlL 

A very great proportion of all the curacies m Eof* 
land are nlled with men to whom the emohuDentk a 
matter of subordinate importance. They are filled bj 
young gentlemen who have recently left college, who 
of course are able to subsist as they had subidstMfor 
seven years before, and who are glad to have aa op 
portumty, on any terms, of acquiring a practietl 
familiarity with the duties of their profession. The| 
move away from them to higher sitiutions as vacsa> 
cics occur ; and make wav for a new nice of ecdedi^ 
lical apprentices. To tnose men, the smallnesi of 
the appomtmcnt is a grievance of no very great sag- 
oitude ; nor is it fair, with relation to them, to TC]Se> 
sent the ecclesiastical order as degraded by the fiidS- 
fence to which some of its members are condenmed. 
With regard, again, to those who take curaeies meraj 
ts a means of subsistence, and with the proq>ect of 
remaining permanently in that situation, ft Is certt& • 
that by far the greater part of them are persons boa 
in a very humble rank in society, and accustomed to 
no greater opulence than that or tSa ordinary canto. 
There are scarcely any of those persons who havo 
taken a degree hi an university, and not very msay 
who have resided there at aU. Now the son of t 
unall Welsh farmer, who works hard every day fiic 
less than 40/. a year, nas no great reason to complik 
of degradation or disappointment, if he get from Mf. 
u> lOfn. for a moderate portion or laboor one day ii 
iteven. The situation, accordingly, is locked npon hf 
these people as extremely elegiSle ; and there Is t 
great competition for curacies, even as they are lev 
provided. The amount of the evil, then, as to thi 
curates themselves, cannot be consider^ as verj eM» 
mous, when there are so few who either actoaliy ftd| 
'>r are entitled to feel, much discontent on the subject 
The late regulations about residence, too, by 'dnnii> 
ishlng the total number of curates, wiu obrloHlf 
throw that office chiefly hito the hands of the well efr 
ucated and comparatively independent joung bc% 
who seek for the situation rather for practice tbift 
profit, and do not complain of the want of emoli> 
ment. 

Still we admit it to be an evil, that the lesidfll 
clergyman of a parish should not be enabled to boMa 
respecuble rank hi society (Vom the resular emolh 
meats of his office. But it is an evil which does Ml 
ixist exclusively among curates ; and which, wbenf^ 
T it exits, we are afraid is irremediable, without tti 
ilestruction of the Episcopal church, or the augmaai 
Uon of its patrimony. More than one-lnlf of the 1^ 
inga in England are under 80/. a year i and the wbill 
income of the church, including utat of the bUiOfi^ V 



Now we are an dead. It 
was excited to IMS sitlcle 1)7 Sir 
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Into a eommoB fund, woold not afford above 
I8IV. for each living. Unless Mr. PerceTal, therefore, 
iHU raise an additional million or two for the church, 
there mutt be poor curates,— and poor rectors also ; 
tad unless he is to reduce the Episcopal hierarchy to 
the republican equality of our Presbyterian model, he 
nust submit to very considerable inequalities in the 
distribution of this inadequate provision. 

Invtead of applying any of these remedies, howev> 
er, — instead ot proposing to increase the income of 
the church, or to raise a fund for its lowest servantb 
bv a general assessment upon those who are more op< 
ulent, — instead of even tryiifj indirectly to raise the 
pay of curates, by raising their qualifications in res- 
pect of regular education, Mr. Perceval has been able, 
after long and profound study, to find no better cur« 
for the endemic poverty of curates, than to ordain all 
wctOTs of certain incoHW, to pay them one-fifth part 
of their emoluments, and to vest certain alarming 
powers in the bishops for the purpose of controlling 
their appointment. Now this scheme, it appears to 
au has all the faults which it is possible for such a 
Ktume to have. It is unjust and partial in its princi« 
pie, — it is evidently altogether and utterly inefficient 
lor the correction of the evil in question, — and it in- 
troduces other evils infinitely greater than that which 
it vainly proposes to abolish. 

To tnis project, however, for increasing the salary 
if enrates, Mr. Perceval has been so long and so obsti- 
lately partial, that he returned to the charge in^e 
att session of Parfiament, for the third time ; and ez- 
lerienced, in s^te of his present high situation, the 
■me defeat which had baffled him in his previous at- 

llioagh the subject is gone by once more for the pre- 
att, we cannot sbstain fh>m bestowing a little gentle 
ioJence to aid its merited descent into the ^f of 
faUiioD, and to extinguish, if possible, that resurgent 
ffindple which has so often disturbed the serious bu- 
inesa of the country, and averted the attention of the 
obiic fwBk the great scenes that are actfaig in the 
rorld — lo search for some golden medium between the 
BlflshneM of the sacred principal, and the rapacity of 
M sacred deputy. 

If church property is to be nreserved, that precedent 
. not without danger which aispoaes at once of a fifth 
fall the valuable livings in England. We do not ad- 
iDce this as an argument of any peat importance 
S^ist the bill, but only as an additional reason why 
8 atility riiould be placed in the dearest point of view, 
efbre it can attain the assent of well- wishers to the 
nriish establishment. 

Onr first and greatest objection to such a measure, 
. the increase of power which it gives to the bench of 
lifcnpsi an tvil whkh may produce the most serious 
Tacts, W ptodag the whote Dody of the clergy under 
le absonite control of men who are themselves so 
ueh under the infliience of the crown. This, indeed, 
u been pretty effectually accomplished, by the late 
(sidenoe Dill of Sir Willuim Scott ; and our objection 
» the present bill is, that it tends to augment tnat ex- 



■alve power before conferred on the prelacy. 
If a clergyman lives in a situation which is destroy- 
% his constitatioo, — he cannot exchange with a brotn- 
* deivyman without the consent of Uie bishop ; in 
hoae hands, inder such circumstances, his life and 
!ttlh are actvaliy pla^d. If he wishes to cultivate a 
ttle land for his amusement or better supports— he 
■■ot do it wltlMNit the license of the Mshop. If he 
Uics to spend the last three or four months with a 
KUnSng wife or child at some spot where better med- 
al asairtance can be piocared,---he cannot do so with* 
A permissios of the bishop. If he Is stmck with 
ibT, or racked with stone,— the bishop oan oonflne 
mm the most remote village tai Enghmd. In short, 
le power which the bishops at present poaaess over 
wdx clergy, la so enormous, that none bat a fool or a 
■dnan would thfaik of compromising his fhture hap. 
■aBL by gMng the most remote cause of offence to 
■«BBesan. we ooght to neollect, however, that 
^ deify coBstltnle a bodyoflSor 16,000 edncated 
Hboa s that tha whole coaoem of edocation dtfokvet 



upon them ; that some share of the taknts and infor. 
mation which exist in the countiy most naturalhr ftU 
to their lot ; and that the complete subjugation of such 
a body of men cannot, in any point of view, be a mat- 
ter of mdifference to a tree country. 

It it in vain to talk of the good character of biriiopa. 
Bishops are men ; not always the wisest of men ; not 
always preferred for eminent virtues and talents, or for 
any ffood reason whatever known to the public. They 
are almost always devoid of striking and indecorous 
vices ; but a man may be very shallow, very arrogant, 
and very vindictive, though a bishop ; and pursue with 
unrelenting hatred a subordinate dergyinan, whose 
prindples he dislikes,* and whose genius he fears. 
BislwM, besides, are subject to the infirmities of old 
age, like other men ; and in the decay of strength and 
understanding, will be governed as other men are. hy 
daughters and wives, and whoever ministers to theur 
daily comforts. We have no doubt that such cases 
sometimes occur ; and produce, whenever they do oc* 
cur, a very capridous administration of ecclesiastical 
aflfairs.f As the power of enforcing residence must be 
lodged somewhere, why not aive the bishop a council, 
consisting of two-thiras ecclesiastics, and one-thira 
laymen : and meeting at the same time as the sessions 
and deputy sessions ;— the bishop's license for non- 
residence to issue, of course, upon their recommenda- 
tions ? Considering the vexatious bustle of a new, and 
the laxity of an ngod bishop, we cannot but thhik that 
a diocese would be much more steadily administered 
under this system than by the present means. 

Examine the constitutional effects of the power now 
granted to the bench. What hinders a bishop f^om 
becoming in the hands of the court, a very important 
agent in all county elections? what deivyman would 
dare to refuse him his vote ? But it wiU be said that 
DO bishop will ever condescend to such sort of in- 
tri^es : — a most miserable answer to a most serious 
objection. The temptation is admitted,— the absence 
of all restraint i — the dangerous consequences aro 
equally admitted ; and the only preservative is the 
personal character of the indiviaual. If this style of 
reasoning* were general, what would become of law, 
constitution, and every wholesome restraint which we 
have been accumulating for so many centuries? We 
have no intention to speak disrespectfully of constitut- 
ed authorities ; but when men can abuse power with 
impunity, and recommend themselves to tneir superi- 
ors by abusinff it, it is but common sense to suppose 
that power will be abused ; if it is, the country will 
hereafter be convulsed to its very entrails, in tearing 
away that power from the prelacy which haa been so 
improvidently conferred upon them. It is useless to 
talk of the power they anciently possessed. They 
have never possessed it sbice England haa been what 
it now is. Since we have enjoyed practically a free 
constitution, the bishops have, in pohit of fact, possess 
cd little or no power of oppression over their dergy. 

It must be remembered, however, that we are bj^mJe- 
ing only of probabilities : the fact may turn out to be 
qmte the reverse; the power vested hi the bench may 
be exercised for spiritualpuiposes only, and with the 
greatest moderation. We snail be extremdy happy 
to find that this is the case ; and it will reflect great 
honour upon those who have corrected the improvi- 
dence of the legialatore by their own saae of propi^ 



is contended by the friends of this law, that the 



respectability of the clergy depends in some i 

onthdr wealth; and that " 

sort of worldly conaeqnei 

the rich rector upon the poor rector s-hk>, a rich daaa 



and that, as the rich bishop reflecta a 
sort of worldly consequence upon the poor mshop, < 



ai enrates coaM not fiul to confer a greater degree of 
importance upon that dasa of men hi general. This k 
all very well, if yon intend to raiae up some new fta4 
in order to enrich euates: but yon any that the riehei 
of aome constitote the dignity of the whole i and thm 
yon immediately take away tnat the nctec, thn ■► 

* Bold IsaguMe for the year 1808. 
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perflaons wealth which, according to your own method 
of reasoning, is to decorate and dignify the order of 
men to whom he belongs ! The bishops constitute the 
first class in the church; the beneficed clergy the 
second ; the curates the last. Why are you to take 
from the second to give to the last ? Whjr not as well 
from the first* to give to the second, — if you really 
mean to contend that the first and second are already 
too rich ? 

It is not true, however, that the class of rectors is 
generally cither too rich, or even rich enough. There 
are 6000 livings below 80/. per annum, which is not 
very much above the average allowance of a curate^ — 
If every rector, however, who has more than 5002. is 
obligea to give a fifth part to a curate, there seems to 
be no reason why every bishop who has more than 
1000/. should not give a fifth jttat among the poor rec- 
tors in his diocese. It is in vain to say this assessment 
upon rectors is reasonable and right, because they may 
reside and do duty themselves, and then they will not 
need a curate ^^nat their non-residence, in short, is a 
kind of delinquency for which they compound by this 
fine fb the parish. If more than a half nf the rectories 
in England are under 80/. a year, and some thousands 
ot them under 40/., pluralities are absolutely necessary; 
and clergymen^ who have not the gift of ubiquity, 
must be non-resident at some of them. Curates, there- 
fore, are not the deputies of negligent rectors ; — they 
are an order of pnests absolutely necessary in the 
present form of the Church of England : and a rector 
mcurs no shadow of delinquency by employing one, 
more than the king does by appointmg a lord-lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, or a commissioner to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, instead of doing the 
duty of these offices in person. If the legislature, 
therefore, is to interfere to raise the natural, t. «., the 
actual wages of this order of men, at the expense of 
the more opulent ministers of the Gospel, there seemtt 
to be no sort of reason for exempting the bishops from 
their share in this pious contribution, or for refusing to 
make a similar one for the benefit of all rectors who 
have less than 100/. per annum. 

The true reason, however, for exempting my lords 
the bishops from this imposition, is, that they have 
the privilege of voting upon all bills brought in by Mr. 



just, by means which you must know to be niijust ; — 
to fly out against abuses which may be remedied with- 
out peril, and to connive at them when the attempt at 
a remedy is attended with political danger ; to be mute 
and obsequious towards men who enjoy church prop- 
erty to the amount of 8 or 19,000/. per annum ; and to 
be so scandalized at those who possess as many hund- 
reds, that you must melt their revenues down into cu- 
racies, and save to the eye of political economy the 
spectacle of such flagrant inequality ! 

In the same style of reasoning, it may be asked why 
the lay impropnetors are not compelled to advance 
the salary of their perpetual curacies, op to a fifth of 
their estates? The answer, too, is equally obvious — 
Many lay improprietors have votes in both houses of 
Parliament ; and the only class of men this cowardly 
reformation attacks, is tnat which has no means of 
saying anything in ita own defence. 

Even if the enrichment of curates were the most im- 
perious of all duties, it might very well be qoestioaed, 
whether a more unequal and pernicious mode of ful- 
£Uing it could be devised than that enjoined by this 
bill. Curacies are not granted for the life of the cu- 
rate ; but for the life or incumbency or sood-liking of 
the rector. It is only rectors worth 50w. a-ycar who 
are compelled by Mr. Perceval to come down with a 
fifth to tneir deputy ; and these form but a very small 
nmpoTtion of the whole noo-retident rectors ; so that 
the great multitude of curates must remain as poor as 
fcimeiiy^— and probably a little more discontented. 
Suppose, however, that one has actually entered on 
the enjoyment of aSOiper afinwfii. His wants, and his 
habits of expense axe enlarged by this increase of in^ 

^ Tito Unfua/orfiuurtelyiiuks the Uws. 



come. In a year or two his rector dies, or ezchaigM 
his living ; and the poor man is reduced, by the effedi 
of comparison, to a much worse state than betore the 
operation of the biU. Can any person say that thii ii 
a wise and efiectual mode of ameliorating the coadif 
tion of the lower clergy ? To us it almost appears ts 
be invented for the express purpose of destroyipf 
those habits of economy and caution, which are sojp- 
dispensably necessary to their situation. If it is ur{^ 
ed thai the curate, knowing his wealth only to be ten- 
:)rary, will make use of it as a means of laying up t 
ind for some ftiturc day^-we admire the good tense 
of the man : but what t>ecomes of all the provi5ioiu of 
the bill ? what becomes of that opulence wluch i& to 
confer respectability upon all around it. and to ndiate 
even upon the curates of Wales ? Tlie mcnry vu 
expressly given to blacken his coat^ — to render him 
convex and rosy, — to give him a sort of ]>seudo-iectQ> 
rial appearance, and to dazzle the parishioners at the 
rate ot 2o0/. per annum. The poor man. actuated by 
those priiici]ilcs of common sense which are fo cm. 
trary to all the provisions of the bill, chooses to makB 
a good thing of it, because he knows it will not bit} 
wears his old coat, rides his lean horse, and defnodi 
the class of curates of all the advantages whkh tiMj 
were to derive from the sleekness and splendour of lui 
appearance. 

It is of some importance to the welfare of a pariik, 
and the credit of the church, that the curate and la 
rector should live upon good terms together. Soeha 
bill, however, throws between them olemenu of n» 
trust and hatred, which must render their agrremot 
highly improbable. The curate would be perpetaiUf 
prying into every little advance which the rector mnae 
upon his tithes, and claiming his proportionate is- 
crease. No respectable man could brook such inqa* 
sition ; some, we fear, would endeavour to prevent ill 
eflects by clandestine means. The church would be i 
perpetual scene of disgraceful animosities ; and tb 
ears of the bishoj) never iree firom the clamoun ef n* 
pacity and irritation. 

It 18 some slight defect in such a bill, that it doa 
not proportion reward to the labour done, but to tbi 
wealth of him for whom it is done. The cunte oft ■ 
parish containing 400 persons, may be paid as maeh ! 
as another person who has the care of IOjOOO ; for, is 
England, there is very little proportion between tk 
value of a living, and the quantity of duty to be pc^ 
formed by its clergyman. 

The bill does not attain its object in the best viy. 
Let the bishop refuse to allow of any certain tarm 
upon a living above 500/. per annum, who is not i 
Master of Arts at one of the universities. Such » 
rates will then be obtained at a price which will !«• 
der it worth the while of such men to take cmacaa: 
and such a degree and situation in society will secw 
good curates much more eflfectually than the compt 
cated provisions of this bill : for, mrimd faeii, it IT 
pears to us much more probable, that a curate riMui 
be respectable who is a Master of Arts in some £^ 
lish university, than if all that we knew about his 
was, that he had a fifth of the profiu of the BtIm. 
The object is, to fix a good clergyman in a ys» 
The law will not trust the non-resident rector to b. 
both the price and the person ; but fixes the price, iid 
then leaves him the choice of the person. Our pbi 
is, to fix upon the description of person, and then H 
leave the price to find its level ; for the good price by 
no means Implies a good person, but the gooa pens 
will be sure to get a good price. 

Where the living inll amoiit of it, we haye comnMfr 
ly observed that the English clergy are desirous of £* 
ting in a proper substitute. If tnis is so, the biu k 
unnecessary ; for it proceeds on the very contrary ^ 
position, that the great mass of opulent clergy coiv 
nothing but economy in the choice of their cuiatei. 

It is very galling and irlcsonie to any clasi of W0 
to be compelled to disclose their pnvate circ^ 
stances ; a provision contained in and absohitelyi*' 
cessary to this bill, under which the dioceAa c« 
always compel the minister to disclose the full nki ! 
of his living. 
\ K£l«t i!^)W««^«t^^]hA main and concluiiTs el|ii^ 
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da to tlw liUl bi that its proTisiont are drawn from 
oeh errcmeout principles, and betray such ffross is- 
Mranee of human nature, that though it would infalfi- 
Ikf produce a thousand mischiefs foreseen and not 
fncMeu, it would evidently have no effect whatsoever 
h raising the salanes of curates. We do not put tliis 
II a case of common buyer and seller ; we allow that 
the parish is a third party, having an interest ;• we 
blly admit the tight of the IcfifJature to interfere 
kg their relief. We only coutfnd, that such iiiter- 
fcreace would be necessarily altogether inefiectual, 
m long as men can be found doing the duty of cu- 
lates, and willing to do it for less than the statutory 



Jf there is a competition of rectors for curates, it is 
fvite unnecessary and absurd to moke laws in favour 
•f curates. The demand for them will do their busi- 
wtm more effectuallv than the law. If, on the con- 
bary (as the Ikct plainly is), there is a competition 
tf curates for emuloymcnt, is it possible to prevent 
this order of men from labouring under the regulation 
pilee 7 Is it possible to prevent a curate (Vom pledg- 
■f himself to his rector, that he will accept only half 
the legal salary, if he is so fortunate as to be pre- 
feired among an nost of rivals, who are willing to en- 
gage on the same terms 7 You may make those con- 
tiacta illegal : What then ? Men lauffh at such pro- 
hibitioos ; and they always become a dead letter. In 
Dfae instances out of ten. the contract would be ho- 
ioarmbly adhered to ; and then what is the use of Mr. 
Ferceru's law ? Where the contract was not a<lhered 
Id. whom would the law benefit ?— A man utterly de- 
fmd of every particle of honour and good faith. And 
this is the new species of cumte, who is to reflect 
tadty and importanee upon his poorer brethren ! 
Tne law encourages breach of faith between gambler 
and gambler ; it arms broker against broker ;— but it 
cmiot arm clergyman against clergyman. Did any 
hnnan bein^ before, ever think of disseminating 
neh a principle among the teachers of Christianity 7 
Many ecclesiastic law, before this, ever depend for 
llafiicceas upon the mutual treachery of men who 
««fat to be examples to their fellow-creatures of every 
Ihte that is just and upright. 

We have said enough already upon the absurdity of 
f ililiing all rich rectors for non-residence, as for a 
p esum ptive delinquency. A law is already passed, 
■ikig what shall l>e legal and sufficient causes for 
loo-residence. Nothing can be more imiust, then, 
than to punish that absence which you admit to be 
legal. Ii the causes of absence are too numerous. 
Ifiaen them ; bat do not punish him who has availed 
kimwif of their existence. We den\', however, that 
thar mre too numerous. There are 6000 livings out of 
lljOODin tlie English church under 80/. per annum: 
totBT of these fOI., many 30f. per annum. The 
%faole taak of education at the university, public 
icboola, private fiunilies, and in foreini travel, dc- 
tolreai upon the clergy. A great part or the literature 
if their coontry is in their liands. Residence is a very 
Moper md Becessary measure; but, considering all 
Ihf nr circumstances, It requires a great deal of mode- 
Batkn and temper to carry it into eflect, without doing 
man niiacluef tlian gooo. At present, however, the 
tancnt acta the other way. Every lay plunderer, and 
vmr liuiatical coxcomb, is forging Aresh chains for 
Om EMlish cleigy ; and we shall not be surprised, hi 
avery nttle time, to see them absenting themselves 
rmn their benefices by a kind of day-iule, like pn- 
Hiri In tlie kbig's bench. The first bill, which was 
hraiight in by Sir William Scott, always saving and 
RBceptiail the power granted to the bishops, is ttdl of 
ImAiI provisions, and characterized throughout by 
peat practical wisdom. We have no doubt but that 
ft baa, upon the vkoU^ improved the condition of the 
^^ — "-^ church. Without caution, mildness, or mfor< 



■y howereri it was 



peculiarly unfortunate to fol- 



• We rcacBber Horace*!! doKripdon of the misery of a 
Hkh wboe there la no reiMent derfmnsn. 

« IlUcrymsDiles 
* UfientuTr Ignotique longA 

Nocti^« 



low such a leader. We are extremely liappT the bill 
was rejected. Wo have seldom wimessed more of 
ignorance and error stufifed and crammed into so very 
narrow a compass. Its origin, we are confident, is 
from the Tabernacle; and its consequences would 
havo been, to have so^iii the seeds of discord and 
treachery in an ecclesiastical constitution, which, un- 
der the care of prudent and honest men, may always 
be rendered a source of public happiness. 

One glaring omission m this bill we had almost for- 
gotten to mention. The chancellor of the exchequer 
has entirely neglected to moke any provision for 
that very meritorious class of men, the lay curates, 
who do all the business of those ofiices, of which lazy 
and non-resident placemen receive the emoluments. 
So much delicacy and conscience, however, are hero 
displayed on the subject of pocketing unearned emo- 
luments, that we have no doubt the moral irritability 
of this servant of the crown will speedily urge him to 
a soecies of reform, of which he may be the object as 
well as the mover. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
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atatemeni of the Proeeedinp 0/ the SoeiHv for the i 
•ton cf Vice, from Juty 9 to November 13, read mt their Oe- 
nerat Meetings held Jfovemher 12, ld04. With en Jvpendh, 
eemteimitur the Pimm of the Societv, ^rc, ^, 4rc. London, 
1804. 

Ju Addren te the Puhlie frem the Society /or the Smppreeeiom 
of Vice, imetiiuted in London, ItM, Pert the Second, 
Contaiming am Aeeonnt of the Proceedinre of thfi Society 
from ite origintU Institution, London. IdM. 

A Society that holds out as its object the suppres- 
sion of vice, must at first sight conciliate the favour of 
every respectable person ; and he who objects to an 
institution calculated apparently to do so much good, 
is bound to give very clear and satisfactory reasons 
for his dissent from so popular an opinion. -Wecer- 
tamly have, for a long time, had doubts of its utility • 
and now think ourselves called upon to state tne 
grounds of our distrust. 

Though it were clear that individual informers are 
use(\d auxiliaries to the administration of the laws, it 
would by no means follow tliat these informers should 
be allowed to combine — to form themselves into a 
body — to make a public purse — and to prosecute un- 
der a common name. An informer, whether he is 
paid by the week, like the agents of tliis society— or 
ny the crime, as m common cases— is, in general, a 
man of a very indifierent character. So much fraud 
and deception are necessary for carrying on liis trade 
— it is so odious to his fellow subjects — that no man of 
respectability will ever undertake it. It is evidently 
impossible to make such a character otherwise than 
odious. A man who receives weekly pay for prying 
into the transgressions of mankind, and bringing tnem 
to consequent punishment, will always be hated by 
mankind ; and the office must fall to the lot of some 
men of desperate fortunes and ambiguous character. 
The multiplication, therefore, of such officers, and the 
extensive patronage of such cliaracters, may, by the 
management of large and opulent societies, become an 
evil nearly as ^preat as the evils they would suppress. 
The alarm which a private and disguised accuser oc* 
easions in a neighbmirhood, is known to be prodigious, 
not only to the guilty, but to those who may be at 
once innocent, and ignorant, and timid. The aestruc- 
tion of social confidence is another evil, the conse* 
quence of information. An informer gets access to my 
house or family— worms my secret out of me— and 
then betrays me to the magistrate. Now, all these 
evils may be tolerated in a small degree, while, in a 
inreater degree, tliey would be perfectly intolerable. 
Thirty or forty informers roaming about the metro- 

Solis, may frighten the mass of offenders a little, and 
o some good : ten thousand infonsMtn ^w^A^ «c2ucc 
create an Ummectkiia, ox \o\a\V| ^«ixx«^ ^^>ft ^wi^- 
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1m laid. theTefore, of the single and intuited infonner, 
it is quite a new question when we come to a cor^ra- 
tion of informers supported by large contributions. 
The one may be a good, the other a rery serious cril ; 
the one legal, the other wholly out of tne contempla- 
tion of law — which oilen, and very wisely, allows in- 
dividuals to do what it forbids to many individuals as< 
sembled. 

If once combination is allowed for the suppression 
of vice, where are its limits to be ? Its capital may 
as well consist of 100,000/. per annunif as of a thou- 
sand : its numbers may increase from a thousand sub- 
scribers, which this society, it seems, had reached in 
its second year, to twenty thousand: and, in that 
case, what accused person of an inferior condition of 
life would have the temerity to stand against such a 
society ? Their mandates would very soon be law ; 
and there is no compliance into which they miffht not 
frighten the common people, and lower orders of 
tradesmen. The idea of a society of gentlemen^ call- 
ing themselves an association for the suppression of 
flee, would alarm any small offender to a aegree that 
would nmke him prefer any submission to any resist- 
ance, lie would consider the very fact of tieing ac- 
cused by them, as almost sufficient to ruin him. 

An individual accustcr accuses at his own expense ; 
and the rislt he runs is a good security that the sub- 
ject will not be harassed oy needless accusations-~a 
security which^ of course, he cannot have against such 
a society as this, to whom pecuniary loss is an object 
of such little consequence. It must never be for- 
gotten« that this is not a society for punishing people 
who have been found to trans|[res8 the law, Imt for 
accusing persons of transgressmj^ the law ; and that 
before trial, the accused person is to be considered as 
innocent, and is to have every fair cliance of estab- 
lishing his innocence. He must be no common defen- 

• dant, however, who docs not contend against such a 
society with very fearful odds ; — the best counsel en- 
gaged for his opponent8-*-grcat practice in the parti- 
cnlar court and particular species of cause — witnesses 
thorougiUy haclmeyed in a court of justice— and an 
mlimited command of money. It by no means fol- 
lows, that the legislature, in allowing individuals to 
be informers, meant to subject the accused person to 
the superior weight and power of such societies. The 
▼ery mfluence of names must have a considerable 
weighs, with the jury. Lord Dartmouth, Lord Rad- 
Stock, and the Bishop of Durham, versus a White- 
chapel butcher or a publican .' Is this a fair contest 
before a jury ? It is not so even in London ; and what 
most it be in the country, where a society for the sup- 
pression of vice may consist of all the principal per- 
sons in the neighbourhood ? These societies are now 
established in Yorlc, in Reading, and m many other 
large towns. Wherever this is the case, it is tar from 
improbable that the same persons, at the Quarter or 
Town Sessions, may be both judges and accusers; 
and sf'l more fataJly so, if the offence is tried by a 
special jury. This is already most notoriously the 
case in societies for the preservation of game. They 
prosecute a poacher ;— the jury is special ; and the 
poor wretch is found guilty by the very same persons 
who have accused him. 

If it is lawful for respectable men to combine for 
the purpose of tumin|f informers, it is lawful for the 
lowest and most despicable race of informers to do the 
same thing; and then it is quite clear that every 
species of wiclccdncss and extortion would be the con- 
sequence. We are rather surprised that no society of 
perlured attomejrs and fkaudiuent bankrupts has risai 
up in this metropolis, for the suppression of vice. A 
cnalrman, deputy-chairman, subscriptions, and an an- 
ftoal sermon would give great dignity to their pro- 
ceedings ; and they would soon begin to 'take some 
lank in the world. 

It is true that it is the doty of grand juries to inform 
■ffaintt vice ; but the law knows the probable number 
of grand jurymen, the times of their meeting, and the 
description of persons of whom they consist. Of volim- 
tarr societies it can know nothiiuf— their numbers, 
their wealth, or the eharaoter of their members. It 

MfUMitt/bre trust to a gnund Jwy what it would by 



I BO mesns trust to an unknown combhiation A fait 
distinction is to be made, too, between official duties 
and voluntary duties. The first are conrnuxily canied 
on with calmness and moderation; the latter often 
characterized, in their execution, by rash and inlea 
perate zeal. 

The present society receives no members but tboM 
who are of the Church of England. As we an nov 
arguing the question generally, we have a right t» 
make any supposition. It is equally free, therefon^ 
upon general principles, for a society of sectarians to 
combme and exclude members of the Chnrch of Enp* 
land ; and the suppression of vice may thus come a 
aid of Methodism, Jacobinism, or of anv set of prin- 
ciples, however perilous, either to churcn or states 
The present society may, perhaps, consist of person 
whose sentiments on these points are rational and I^ 
specuble. Combmations, however, of this sort maj 
give birth to something far different : and such a np 
position is a fair way of trying the question. 

We doubt if there be not fiome mischief in avertiif 
the fears and hopes of the people fVom the knovn iM 
constituted authorities of the country to thooe sdt 
created powers; — a society that punishes in the 
Strand,— another which rewards at Lloyd's Coffn* 
house ! If these things get to any great height, they 
throw an air of insignificance over those branches « 
the government to whom these cares properiy di^ 
volve,and whose authority is by these means sssistod, 
till it is superseded. It is supposed that a project 
must necessarily be good, because it is intended for tiM 
aid of law and government. At this rate there should 
be a society in aid of the government, for procnxi^ 
intelligence from foreign parts, with accre^ted ageaU 
all over Europe. There should be a voluntary trasi- 
port board, and a gratuitous victualling office. Then 
should be a duplicate, in short, of evenr departmeit 
of the state ,^ — the one appointea by the King, and tlM 
other by itself. There siiould be a real Lord Glenber- 
vie in the woods and forests, — and with him a nH» 
ster, a voluntary Lord Glenbervie, serving withoit 
pay, and guiding gratisy with secret counsel, the axe of 
his prototype. I f it be asked, who are the constituted 
authorities who are legally appointed to watch over 
morals, and whose functions the society usurp ? oar 
answer is, that there are in England about I2fi00 der* 
gy, not unhandsomely paid for persuading thepeoide, 
and about 4000 justices, 30 grand juries, ana 40yDOO 
constables, whose duty and whose inclination it is to 
compel them to do right. Under such circumstaacei, 
a voluntary moral society does indeed seem to be tht 
purest result of volition ; for there certainly is nottlit 
smallest particle of necessity mingled witn its ezii> 
tence. 

It is hardly posnble that a society for the supsifi- 
sion of vice can ever be kept witnin the bouaoi of 
good sense and moderaUcm. if there are many man* 
bers who have really become so Uom a fediDf ei 
duty, there will necessarily be some who enter the so- 
ciety to hide a bad character, and others whose ob- 
ject it is to recommend themselves to their betters by a 
sedulous and bustling inquisition into the inunoralitM 
of the public. The loudest and noisiest s u ppfssso n 
will always carry it against the more prudent part of 
the community ; the most violent will be consideied 
as the most moral ; and those who see the absnidity 
will, from the fear of being thought to encourage Tke, 
be reluctant to oppose it. 

It is of great importance to keep poblic opinion ca 
the side of virtue. To their authorixed and ie^lco» 
rectors, mankind are, on common occasionsi icadf 
enough to submit ; but there is something in the oell- 
erection of a voluntary magistracy whicK croatas to 
much disgust, that it almost renders Ties popular, aid 

Ets the offence at a premium. We have no JmU 
t that the immediate effect of a voluntary combiM* 
tion for the suppression of vice, is an involuntarj ceo- 
bination in favour of the vices to be anrpimsoni sad 
this is a very serious drawback from anj mod of 
which such societies may be the occasicm ; ibr tbi 



state of morals, at any one period, depends 

upon opuiion than law ; ana to bring odious and di» 
gusting anzUSaiies to the aid of Tirtue, is to do tbai^ 
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i potriUe good to the cause of Tice. We regret, 
that mankind are as they are ; and we sincerely wish 
that the 'species at lar^e were as completely deToid of 
every Tice and infirmity as the president, Tice-presi- 
dent and committee of the suppressing society ; but, 
till they are thus regenerated, it is of the ^atest con- 
aeqoent to teach them virtue and religion m a manner 
wmch will not make them hate both the one and the 
other. The greatest delicacy is required in the appli- 
catioQ of Tiolence to moral and rehgious sentiment. — 
We forget that the object is. not to produce the out- 
vud compliance, but to raise up the inward feeling, 
which secnres the outward comphance. You may drag 
men into church by main force, and prosecute them 
for baying a not of beer, — and cut them ofif from the 
emoyment or a leg of mutton ;— *and you may do all 
thlsy till yon make the common people hate Sunday, 
and the cleivy, and religion, ana every thing that re< 
latea to snch subjects. There are many crimes, in- 
deed, where persuasion cannot be waited for, and 
vriiere the untaught feelings of all men go along with 
the violence of the law. A robber and a murderer 
moat be knocked on the head like mad dogs ; but we 
have no great opinion of the possibility of indicting 
men into pietv^ or of calling in the quarter sessions to 
the aid of religion. You may produce outward con- 
formity by these means ; but you are so far from pro- 
Aidng (the only thing worth producing) the inward 
foelii^, that you incur a great risk of givmg birth to a 
totally opposite sentiment. 

The violent modes of making men good, iust allude 
ed to, have been resorted to at periods when the science 
of legislation was not so well understood as it now is ; 
eir when the manners of the age have been peculiarly 
^oomy or fanatical. The improved knowledge, and 
the improved temper of later times, push such laws 
into the back ground, and silently repeal them. A 
aappressing sodety, hunting every where for penalty 
and information, has a direct tendency to revive an- 
cient ignorance and fanaticism,— and to re-enact laws 
whleh, if ever they ought to have existed at all, were 
certainly calculated for a very different style of man- 
aers, and a very difierent degree of inlormation. To 
compel men to so to church, under a penalty, appears 
to OS to be absolutely absurd. The bitterest enemy of 
leligiMi will necessarily be that person who is driven 
to a compliance with its outwara ceremonies, by in- 
IbimerB and justices of the peace. In the same man- 
Ber, any constable who hears another swear an oath, 
haa a right to seize him. and carry hini^ before a ma- 
giatrate, where he is to oe fined so much for each exe- 
cration. It is impossible to carry such laws into exe- 
cution : and it is lucky that it iswnpossible, — ^for their 
eaecfition would create an in&iitcly greater evil than 
It attempted to remedy. The common sense and 
commoD. feeling of maniund, if left to themselves, 
voald silently repeal such laws ; and it is one of the 
evila of these societies, that they render absurdity 
eternal, and ignorance indestructiole. Do not let us 
be mieonderstood : upon the object to be accomplisb- 
ed| there can be but one opinion ; — ^it is only upon the 
meana employed, that there can be the slightest dif- 
flsrence of sentiment. To go to church is a duty of 
the greatest possible imponance ; and on the blasphe- 
mw and vulgarity of swearing, there can be but one 
opjalon. But such duties are not the objects of legis- 
lation ; they must be left to the general state of pub- 
lic sentiment ; wliich sentiment must be influenced by 
eiample, by the exertions of thepulpit and the press, 
and, above all, by education. The fear of God can 
never be taught by constables, nor the pleasures of re- 
ligion be learnt from'a common informer. 

Beginning with the best intentions in the world, 
•Bch societies must, in all probability, degenerate into 
a feceptacle for every species of tittle-tattle, imperti- 
Moce, and malice. Men. whose trade is rat-catching , 
love to catch rats ; the bug-destroyer seizes on his 
bog vrith deli|[ht ; and the suppressor is gratified by 
flnoing his vice. The last soon becomes a mere 
tradesman like the others ; none of them moralize, or 
lament that their respective evils should exist in the 
rid. The public feeling is swallowed up in the pur- 
i o| a daily occapation, and in the oisplay of a 



technical skill. Here, then, is a society of men- who 
invite accusation^who receive it (almost unknown 
to themselves) with pleasure,— and who, if they hate 
dulness and inoccupation, can have very httle pleasure 
in the innocence ot their fellow-creatures. The natu- 
ral consequence of all this is, that (besides that por« 
tion of rumour which every member contributes at the 
weekly meeting), their table must be covered with an- 
nonjrmous lies a^[ainst the characters of individusls. 
Every servant discharged from his master's service, 
—every villain who hates the man he has injured, — 
every cowardly assassin of character,— now knows 
where his accusation will be received, and where they 
cannot fkU to poduce some portion of the mischiev- 
ous effects which he wishes. The very first step of 
I such a society should be, to declare, in the plainest 
I manner, that they would never receive any anonymous 
accusation. This would be the only security to tho 
public, that they were not degrading themselves Into 
a receptacle for malice and falsehood. Such a decla- 
ration would inspire some species of confidence ; and 
make us believe that their object was neither the love 
of power, nor the gratification of uncharitable feelings. 
The society for the suppression, however, have done 
no such thmg. They request, indeed, the signature 
of the informers whom they mvite ; but they do not 
(as they ought) make that signature an incUspensap 
ble condition. 

Nothing has disgusted us so much in the proceedings 
of this society, as the control which they exercise over 
the amusements of the poor. One of the specious titles 
under which this legal meanness is gratified is, Pr^ 
venNan of Cruelty to AninuUa. 

Of cruelty to animals, let the reader take the follow- 
ing specimens : 

Kunning an iron hook in the intestines of ad animal; 
presenting this first animal to another as his food ; and 
then pulling this second creature up, andi suspending 
him by the barb hi his stomach. 

Riding a horse till he drops, in order to see an inno- 
cent animal torn to pieces by the dogs. 

Keeping a poor animal upright for many weeks, to 
communicate a peculiar hardness to his flesh. 

Makinff deep Incisions into the flesh of another ani- 
mal, while livmg, in order to make the muscles more 
firm. 

Immersing another animal, while living, in hot mi- 
ter. 

Now we do fairly admit that such abominable cru- 
elties as these, are worthy of the Interference of the 
law : and that the society should have punished them, 
cannot be matter of sur])risc to any feeling mind. But 
stop, gentle reader ! tliese cruelties are the cruelties 
of the suppressing committee, not of the poor. Yon 
must not think of punishing these. The first of these 
cruellies passes under the pretty name of angling ; 
and there tore there can be no harm In it — the more 
particularly as the president himself has one of the 
oest preserved trout streams in England, ^iienext 
is hunting : and as many of the vice-presidents and of 
the committee hunt, it is not possible there can be any 
cruelty in hunting.* The next is, a process for making 
brawn — a dish never tasted by the poor, and therefore 
not to be disturbed by indictment. The fourth is the 
mode of crimjdng cod ; and the fifth of boiling lob- 
sters — all high-life cruelties, with which a justice of 
the peace has no business to meddle. The real thing 
whicn calls forth the sympathies, and harrows up the 
soul, is to see a number of boisterous artisans baiting 
a bull, or a bear ; not a savage hare, or a carnivorous 
stag— but a poor, innocent, timid bear— not pursued 
by magistrates, and deputy lieutenants, and men of 

♦ ' How reanontble creatures* (aays the society) « can en- 
joy t i>s«tiine which la the cauwe of such Bufleringii to brute 
tnimaU, or how Ihi-y can connider themaelves entitled, for 
their own tmusement, to stimulate thofle tnhnslH^by means 
of the antipathies which Providence has thought proper to 
place between them, to worry and tear and often to destroy 
each other, it is difficult to conceive. 80 inhuman a prac 
tice, by a retribution peculiarly ju*t, tends obviously to rcn 
der the human character brutal and ferodous,* Jcc, Itc 
{JSddre$$, p. 71, 73.) We take tt for granted, that the reader 
sees cleuiy that no part of this descriution oua^oMOdztta^ 
ply to the case ot l iw a aiM ^ 
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edocatUm, bat by thoM who must necemxilj Bfi«k . 
their relaxation io noise and tumultuous merriment— 
by men whose feelings are blunted, and whose under- 1 
standing is wholly devoid of refinement. The so c ic^t y 
detail, with symptoms of great complacency, iht^ir 
detection of a bear-baiting m Blackboy Alley, Chuuk 
Lane, and the prosecution of the offenders before; a 
magistrate. It appears to us^ that nothing can be 
more partial and unjust than this kind of proceedii^^s. 
A man of ten thousand a-year may worry a fox na 
much as he pleases — may encourage the breed of a 
mischievous animal, on purpose to worry it ; aiid a 
poor labourer is carried before a magistrate for paying 
sixpence to see an exhibition of courage between a , 
dog and a bear ! And cruelty may be practised tn 
;orge the stomachs of the rich— none to enliveo the; | 
.iolidays of the poor. We reneratc those fccliiii;s 
which really protect creatures susceptible of pain^ And 
incapable of complaiut. But heaven-bom pity, iitnv* 
a-days, calls for the income tax, and the court guide i 
and ascertains the rank and fortune of the tormcuior 
before she weeps for the pain of the sufierer. It is 
astonishing how the natural feelings of mankind arc 
distorted by false theories. Nothing can be mnrt; 
mischievous than to say, that the pain inflicted by tiie 
dog of a man of Quality is not (when the strength m' 
the two animals is the same) equal to that produced 
by the cur of a butcher. Haller, in his Patholofijyj 
expressly says, thai the animal bitten knows no dijer- 
ence in the qiuUity of the biting animaVs master ; and 
it is now the universal opinion among all enlight^^ncd 
men, that the misery of the brawner would be very 
little diminished, if he could be made sensible that he 
was to be eaten up only by persons of the first fa&Uiou. 
The contrarjr supposition seems to us to be abs^olutc 
nonsense ; it is the desertion of the true Baconian phi- 
lo8oj)hy, and the substitution of mere unsupported 
conjecture in its place. The trespass, however, which 
calls forth all the energies of a suppressor, is the s^nnnU 
of a fiddle. That the common people are really enjoy- 
ing themselves, is now beyond all doubt : and nvmy 
rash secretary, president, and committee, to clap the 
cotillion into tne compter, and to bring back the life 
of the poor to its regumr standard of decorous gloom. 
The gambling houses of St. James's remain untniic)!- 
ed. The peer ruins himself and his family with Inipu- 
nity ; while the Irish labourer is privately whipped d U^t 
not making a better use of the excellent moral nnd 
leligioas education which he has received in the da j^ 
of his youth. 

It is not true, as urged by the society, that the vices 
of the poor are carri^ on in houses or public rr^ort^ 
ud those of the rich in their own houses. The sr»ci^^. 
ty cannot be ignorant of the innumerable gamhlinc^- 
houses resorted to by men of fashion. Is there on«< 
they have suppressed, or attempted to suppress? 
Can anything oe more despicable than such dliitUiC' 
tions as these ? Those who make them seem to have for 
otherpersons' vices all the rigor of the ancient PuTLtans 
— without a particle of their honesty, or their courage. 
To suppose that any society will attack the viee^ of 
people of fashion, is wholly out of the question. U 
the society consisted of traacsmen, they would infnJii- 
bly be turned off by the vicious customers whose \>\t}?.' 
tures they interrupted : and what gentleman so fooi! 
of suppressinff as to interfere with the vices of croml 
company, and inform against persons who were rtzdlv 
genteelf He knows very well that the conseqenc<:: of 
such interferen<ie would be a complete exclusion fmni 
elegant society ; that the upper classes could not and 
would not endure it; and that he must immedintely 
lose his rank in the world, if his zeal subjected las^h- 
ionable offenders to the slightest inconvenience from 
the. law. Nothing, therefore, remains, but to rau^v 
against the Sunday dinners of the poor, and to pr<?vrrit 
a Dricklayer's labourer from losing, on the Se Tenth 
day, that beard which has been augmenting the other 
six. We see at the head of this society the nam^'B of 
•everal noblenfen, and of other persons moving in the 
&shionable world. Is it possiole they can m ig:tio- 
rant of the innumerable offences against the law and 
moraUty which are committed by their own acquaini- 
ancet and ccanectUmal U then one ifaigle instance 



watches so acutely over the vices of the poor ? It 
would give us very little pleasure to see a duchess 
sent to the Poultry compter ; but if we saw the sode^ 
ty fiying nt such nigh game, we would tit least say 
they were honest and courageous, whatever judgment 
we may form of their good sense. At present they 
should denominate themsel^^es a society Tor suppress- 
ing the vices of persons whose income aoes not exceed 
£500 per anntm ; and then, to put all cUsses mxni 
an equal footing, there must dc another society of bar- 
bers, butchers, and bakers, to return to the higher 
classes that moral character by which they are so 
highly benefited. 

To show how impossible it is to keep such societies 
wittiin any kind of bounds, we shall quote a passsge 
respectiiig circulating libraries, fVom their proceedings. 

* Your committee have good xeasont for bdievlng , tkit 
the drcuUtion of their notices among theprintceUers, \ 



ing them at^ain^t the Mle or exhibition of indecent rnce- 
sentations, ha« produced, and continues to produce the belt 
eifecU. 

< But they have to lament th%t the extended establishi&enti 
of circulating libraries, however useful they may be, hi • 
varietv of respects, to the eaay and general diffusion of 
Icnowledge, are extremely injurioiu to moral* and rdigion* . 
by the indiscriminate adml«Mion which they give to worb 
of % prurient and immoral nature. It b a iousome ta<k to 
any virtuous and enllL^ntcned mind, to wade through the 
catalogue:! of these collections, and much more to ideal 
such booki ftt)m them as have only an apparent bad ten 
dency. But your committee being conv inced, that their at 
tention oiurht to be directed to those institutions which po* 
sen such powerful and numerous means of poisoning the 
oiind^ of young persons, and especially of the female youth, 
have therefore begun to make some endeavours towank 
their better regulation.'— SuUmsmI of the Proceedrngs/^ 
1604, pp. 11^12. 

In the same spirit we see them writmg to a country 
magistrate in Devonshire, respecting a wake adver- 
tised in the public papers. Nothing can bo more pre- 
sumptuous than such conduct, or produce, in the mmds 
of impartial men, a more decisive impressioa agaimt 
the society. 

The natural answer from the members of the socie- 
ty (the only answer they have ever made to the ene- 
mies of their institution) will be, that we are lovers of 
vice,^ — desirous of promoting mdeceucy, of destropng 
the Sabbath, and of leaving mankind to the unr^ 
strained gratification of their passions. We have only 
very calmly to reply, that we are neither so stupid 
nor so wicKcd as not to concur in every scheme which 
has for its object the preservation of rational religin 
and sound morality : — but the scheme must be well 
concertedy—and those who are to carry it into execa- 
tion must deserve our confidence, from their talents 
and their character. Upon religion and morals de> 
peuds the happiness of mankind ; — but the fortune of 
knaves and the power of fools are sometimes made to 
rest on the same apparent basis ; and we will never (if 
we can help it) allow a rogue to get rich, or a Uoci- 
head to get powerful, under the sanction ol these awfid 
words. We do not by any means intend- lo apply 



these contemptuous epithets to the Society for the! 

prcssion. That there are among their mimber tc 

very odious hypocrites, is not impossible ; that maay 
men who beueve they come there from the love ol 
virtue, do really joUi the society Arom the love ti 

Sower, we do not doubt : but we sec no reason te 
oubt that the great mass of subscribers consist of 
persons who have very sincere intentions of d(riD| 
good. That they have, hi some instances, done i 
great deal of good, we admit with the greatest plea 
sure. We believe that in the hands of truly honest 
intrepid, and, above all. discreet men, such a ieckl| 
might become a valuable institution, improve in toiM 




impertinence are so very great,— that we ever l _., 
of seeing our wishes upon this subject nnUicd. b 
the present instance, our object has been to aniiiw 
the arrogance of aiippieasora,— to keep thoa 
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loe boonds— to show them that to do good requires a I nioiis. But when the attorney-general for the time 
ictle more talent and reflection than they are aware being iniputiates himsell' with the court, by nibbling 
>f I — and, above all, to impress upon them that true I at this valuable privilege of the people, it ik very easy 
eeol for virtue knows no distinction between the rkh xo treat hostility to his measures as a minute and fri 
md the poor; and that the cowardly and the menu miIoh!. opposition to the government, and to persuade 
zun never be the true friends of morality, and the jiro* ih^^ mass of aiankind that it is so. In fact, when a 
aioters of humui happiness. 11 they attend to these imtioD has become free, it is extremely difficult to per- 
rough doctrines, they will ever find in the writers of suade them that their freedom is only to be preserved 



this journal their wannest admirers, and their mosL 
ftincere advocates and Ariends. 
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CkancUn ^ftktUU OkarUa Jamu Fox. By PhUopstris 
Vaxvicenaii. 'i vols. 6vo. 

This singular work consists of a collection of nil 
the panegyrics passed upon Mr. Fox, after his de* 
oease, in periodical pubhcations, speeches, sermoitts, 
or elsewhere^— in a Mnegyric upon Mr. Fox by Phiio, 
ntris himself, — ana in a volume of notes by the s^ld 
Fhilopatris upon the said panegyric. 

Of the panegjrrics, that by sir James Mackintosh 
appears to us to be by far the best. It is remarks bk' 
for ^ood sense J acting upon a perfect knowledge of his 
nitjject, for simplicity, and for feeling. Amid the 
languid or tursid efforts of mediocrity, it is delightfiU 
to notice the skill, attention, and resources of a supe- 
rior man, — of a man, too. who seems to feel what he 
writes^ — who does not aim at conveying his meaning 
in rhetorical and ornamented phmscs, out who usi«?a 

Siin words to express strong sensations. We camint 
Ip wishine, indeed, that Sir James Mackintosh bad 
beoi more aUTuse upon the political character of Mr. 
Pox, tho great feature of whose life was the long 
ind unwearied opposition which he made to the low 
nnning, the profligate extravagance, the sycophmit 
mediocrity, and the stupid obstinacy of the English 
court. 

To estimate the merit and the difficulty of this op- 
position, we must remember the enormous influence 
■rhkh the crown, through, the medium, df its patron - 
ige, exercises in the remotest comers of the kingdom^ 
—the number of subjects whom it pays^— the much 
greater number whom it keepis in a state of expecta- 
tion^ — and the ferocious turpitude of those mercean- 
rfes whose present prospects and fliturc hopes die 
threatened by honest, ana exposed by eloquent mm. 
U it the easiest of ail things, too, in this country, to 
DMike Englishmen believe that those who oppose ilit^ 
^vemment wish to ruin the country. The Englbh 
tre a very busy people : and^ with all the faults of 



by perpetual and minute jealousy. They do not ob- 
w^rve that there is a constant, perhaps an unconscious, 
eifort on the part of their governors, to diminish, and 
so uJiimately to destroy, that freedom. They stupki- 
ly imngine that what is, will always be ; and, con- 
tented with the good they have already gained, are 
efliiiiy persuaded to suspect and vilify those friends— 
the object of whose life it is to preserve that good, 
and to increase it. 

It was tho lot of Mr. Fox to fight this battle for the 
^re&idr part of his life ; in the course of which time 
he uever was seduced by the love of power, wealth, 
nor popularity, to sacrifi[ce the happiness of tne many 
t^ tUe interests of the few. He rightly thought, that 
kio^^ and all public officers, were instituted only for 
the guod of those over whom they preside ; and he 
acted as if this conviction was always present to his 
in lad \ disdaining and withstanding that idolatrous 
UMidency of mankind, by which they so often not on- 
ly BUJfer, but inv'le ruin from that power which they 
tL IT ma elves have wisely created for their own happi- 
npsfl. He loved, too, the happiness of his country- 
nicn more than tfieir favour ; and while others were 
eJihniHting the resources, by flattering the ignorant 
prejudices and foolish passions of the country, Mr. 
Foi was content to be odious to the people, so long as 
he could be useful also. It will be long before we 
witness afrain such pertinacious opposition to the 
a]nmiing power of the crovm, and to the follies of our 
public measures, the necessary consequence of that 
power. That such opposition should ever be united 
ag:am with such eujraordinary talents, it is perhaps, 
in vain to hope. 

Doe little exception to the eulogium of Sir James 
Mucklniosh upon Mr. Fox, we cannot help making. 
We arc no admirers of Mr. Fox's poetry. His Ver» 
dt Sociite appears to us flat and insipid. To write 
Terscis was the only thin^ which Mr. Fox ever at- 
tempted to do, without doms it well. In that single 
LOFtance he seems to have fniBtaken his talent. 

Imitiediately after the collection of panegyrics 
whieh these volumes contain, follows the euloffium 
Qi Mr, Fox by Philopatris himself: and then a volume 
of notes upon a vanety of topics which this eulogium 
hn& suggested. Of the laudatory talents of this War- 
\('icbeliire patriot, we shall present our readers with a 
specimen. 



their governors, they are still a very happy people 
They have, as they ought to have, a perfect cotifi- 
Sence in the administration of justice. The rigbts 
vhich the different classes of men exercise the one 
aver the other are arranged upon equitable principles h 
Life, liberty and property are protected fVom the r lo- 
lence and caprice of power. The visible and imme^ 
diate stake, therefore, for which politicians play, b 
not large enough to attract the notice of the people ^ 
md to call them off from their daily occupations, to 
investigate thoroughly the oharactcr and motives nf 
men engaged in tho business of legislation. The prr>- 
ple can only understand, and attend to the last results 
of a long series of measures. They are impatient of 
the details which lead to these results ; and it is the 
easiest of all things to make them believe that thoee 
who insist upon such details are actuated only by fac- 
tious motives. We are 'all nowgroanhig under the 
velffht of taxes : but how often was Mr. Fox followed 
by Uie curses of his country for protestmg against ihe 
two wan which have loaded us with these taxes T — 
the one of which wars has made America indepeod- 
nt, and the other rendered France omnipotent. The 
case is the same with all the branches of public Ub<<r- 
ty. If the broad and palpable Question were, whether 
tvtrj book which issues fW>m the press should be Bub- 
leeted to the license of a general censor, It would b« 

mqponihle to blacken the character of any man who, ^.^^..^^ „„.^ „„ „„«..„ ^^. -«.,w«..-, »««- .« 
m called upon, defended the liberty of publishing opi- intcroourw with ikmouh ^\tfi xMiSiJust ^vv&i^ w&^^jM^^ 



' Mr. Fox, thouffh not sn adept In the use of political 
wlltT», wt« very unlikely to be the dupe of them. He was 
rx^nirersant in the wtytt ot man, as wdl as in the contents 
of hnoks. He was acquainted with the peculiar language 
of *ttu»f their peculiar form:«, and the grounds and efllecU 
a{ thfir peculiar usage*. From his earliest youth, he had 
invt^tlgated the science of politics in the greater and the 
i^pmnE'T scalo; he had »tudied it in the records of hiKtory, 
bi^tb J opular and rare— in the conferencesof ambscwadorn — 
in (he- archives of roval cabinets— in the minutet detail of 
mrininjrR — and in collected or straggling anecdotes of the 
wrangles, intrigue^ and cabals, which, springing up in the 
sfiCFct recesses of courts, shed their baneful induence on 
tbp dotcrminations of sovereurns, the fortune of favourites, 
sod the tranquillity of kingdoms. But that statesmen of 
all 3^r*t like priests of all religions, are in all respects alike^ 
in 1 (h)ctrinc the projuigation of which he left, as an inslori- 
ouA 1 privilege, to the misanthrope, to the recluse, to the 
fsctluiis incendiary, and to the unlettered multitude. For 
hiiiif>c!lf, he thought it no very extraordinary stretch of 
iKnetration or charity, to admit that human nature la eveir 
whbr? nearly as capable of emulation in good, as in evil, 
tie bi>astcd of no very exalted heroism, in oi^poslng the 
CAtiiiness and flrmness of conscious integrity to the shuflUng 
Rod flippery movements, the feints in retreat, and feints In 
advance, the dread of being over-reached, or detected in 
B It H in Jits to over-reach, and all the other numiliatlng and 
monii'ying anxieties of the most accomplished profldents 
ill tho art of diplomacy. He reproached himvelf for no 
s^uiXi, when he endeavoured to obtain that respect and con- 
fidence which the human heart unaroidahly feds In tta 
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take aim at our happlneH, In a war of hollow and anbiffv- 
out wonU. He was tennble of no weaknea in beUsrinn 
that pollticlam who, after all, •«know only at the^ ue 
known," may. like other human heings. be at flm the m- 
Toluntary czeatuies of dicumatances, and seem inocirrigib] a 
fjrom the want of opportunities or incitements to corrH;! 
themselves; that, bereft of the pleas usually uxved In Yin- 
dication of deceit, by men who are feaif^ of bcii^ir dc^ 
oeired, they, in their oflicial dealings with him, would not 
wantonly Uriah the stores they had laid up for hucksicrtng 
in a tramc, wliich, ceasing to be orofltable, would ht^in to 
be infamous ; and ttiat, possiblT, here and there, if encour-; 
aged by ezaiuple, they might learn to prefer the ntii^rter 
process, and surer results of j^in dealuig, to the di-iftj^s 
the vexations, and the uncertun or transient sucoensi b^itb 
of old-fashioned and new-fangled chicanery.'->(1.909— d 1 1 .) 

It is impesaible to read this singolaz book without 
behig everywhere stmck with the lofty andhonoumbic 
feelings, tne enlightened benevolence, and sicriing 
honesty with which it abounds. Ita author ia every- 
where the circumfli>ect Ariend of those moral tmd reli- 
gious principles upon which the happiness of society 
rests. Though he is never timid, nor prejudiced, aor 
bigoted, his piety, not prudish and full ot antiquiit«d 
and affected tricks, presents itself with an earnest as. 
pect, and in a manly form ; obedient to reason, prone 
to investigation, and dedicated to honest purpoi^efi, — 
The writer, a clergyman, speaks of himself aa a very 
independent nmn,'Who has always expressed his opin- 
ions without any fear of consequences, or any hope of 
bettering his condition. We sincerely beliove he 
speaks the truth ; and revere him for the life be has 
led. Political independence— discouraged enoni^h in 
these times among aU classes of men— is sure, ju tho 
timid profession of the church, to doom a man to eitx- 
naipoverty and obscurity. 

There are occasionally, in Philopatris, a great rigour 
of style and felicity of expression. His display of 
dassu^ learning is quite unrivalled — his readbg v ari» 
ous and good : and we may observe, at intervaJs, a 
talent for wit, of which he might have availed himself 
to excellent purpose, had it been compatible wiih the 
dignified style in which he generally conveys bis eeti- 
timents. With aU these excellent ^[ualities of head 
and heart, we have seldom met with a writer more fuD 
of faults than Philopatris. There is an event recorded 
in the Bible, which men who write books should koep 
constantly in their remembrance. It is there set tonh, 
that many centuries ago. the earth was coven^d with 
a ^eat flood, by which tne whole of the human race, 
with the exception of one family, were destroyed. It 
appears also, that from thence, a great alteratinu wu 
made in the longevity of mankmd, who, from a ronf e 
of seven or eight hundred years, which they enjoyed 
before the flood, were conmied to their present |H;nod 
of seventy or eighty years. This epoch m the bistory 
of man gave birth to the twofold division of the antew 
diluvian and the postdiluvian style of writing, the Ut* 
ter of which naturally contracted itself into those In- 
ferior limits wliich were better accommodated tn the 
abridged duration of human life and literary labour. — 
Now, to forget this event, — to write without the fear 
of the delude before his eyes, and to handle a subject 
as if mankmd could lounge over a pamphlet for ten 
years, as before their submersion,— -is to be guilty of 
the most grievous error into which a writer can pos»i^ 
bly fall. The author of this book should call ui tbc 
aid of some brilliant pencil, and cause the f&stri?$^ljig 
scones of the deluge to be portrayed in the mosi Uvcly 
colours for his use. He should gaze at Noah and be 
brief. The ark should constantly remind him of the 
little time there is left for reading; and he should 
learn, as they did in the ark, to crowd a great deal of 
matter into a very little compass. 

Philopatris must not only condense what he snys in 
a narrower conipass, but he must say it in a more nat- 
oral manner. Some persons can neither stir hand nor 
foot without making it clear that they are thinking of 
themselves, and laying little traps for approbation. In 
the course of two long volumes, the Patriot of War- 
wick is perpetually studying modes and postures :— the 
•ubject IS the second consideration, and the mode of 
expression the fint. Indeed, whole pages togi^ther 
seem to be mere exercises upon the igngit»h langUE^re^ 
tc evince the oopfotmotf ot oar synoaymet and to 



show the TuAout methods In which tlM psito of qMacA 
con be marshalled and arrayed. This, which woald 
be tiresome hi the ephemeral productions of a new^i- 
per, ii Intolerable in two cloaely printed volumes. 

Agftin^ strange as it may appear to this author to 
say sQj be must not fkll into the fluent mistake of 
rural pollLicians, by supposing that the understandiagi 
of all Europe are occupied with him and his opmioas. 
His ludierous self-importance is peioetoally destropig 
th<i effect of virtuous feeling and just observation, 
Ipnritig his roadera with a disposition to laugh, when 
Lhcy [uight otherwise learn and admhre* 

'I harebeenasked, why, after pointing out by name the 
petsotist who seemed to me most qualified for refomiog our 
aent^ code, I declined mentioning such eodeaiasti c s as miglit 
with prot^riety be employed in preparing for the useof tlw 
chiircl)e» 1 i^rave and impressive disoourte on the authority 
of bumAii laws ; and as other men may ask the same qves- 
tfan which my fMend did, I have determined, after some 
^dibcntioTi, to insert the substance of my answer ki tlii* 
bUce. 

' If the public service of our church should ever be ^ 
r^tl^ etnplQVod in giving effect to the sanctions of our 
Tiensl c^Kle, the office of drawing up sach a disooune u i 
hire ventured to recommend would, I snppose, be astignel 
tu morrf Oksa one person. My e c dwi ast fcral supciion win, 
I ftm tfUTft, make a wise choice. But they will nardly con- 
demn me iH)r saying, that the best sense expressed in the 
ti&x langusge may be expected fh>m the Bishops of Lsndiff, 
Lincoln, ^u Davki's, cloyne, and Norwich, the Dean of 
CbJist Church, and the President of Magdalen CoUqgc^ 
O^ord. I mean not to throw the slightest repioach upoa 
other dlf^nitaries whom I have not menttoned. Bat 1 
eiiDuld icaaiEine that few of my enlightened coatemporaziei 
hold «.ii CI [minion different ttom. my own, upon the mascuUne 
uiiLit^TKtfc I tiling of a Watson, the sound judgment of a Tom 
lm> Vi\^ extensive erudition of a Buzgess, the eaquisiie tsite 
And good nature of a Bennet, the calm and enUghtened 
bi^n^Dleflce of a Bathurst, the various and valuable attain 
meiiti t}i s CTTil Jackson, or the learning, wisdom, integritjr, 
snd piety of a Martin Ruth.'— (pp. 694— «3S.) 

In the name of common modesty, what ioald it hare 
fligniJIed whether this author had ^ven a list of eccle 
^io^Licts whom he thought qualihed to preach abool 
hiimnn lnws ? what is his opmion worth f who called 
for it ? who wanted it ? how many nflllions will be in- 
tiucQced by it ?— and who, oh gracious Heaven ! who 
are a But^pss,— « TomUn,— <i Dennet|-^ Cyril Jacls- 
son,— a Martin Routh ?— A Tomr-fi Jaekf—9i Harry, 
—a Peter ^ All good men enough in their generatioo 
dnubtlesA they are. But what have they done for the 
broad a ? what has any one of them perpetrated, which 
will mnke him be remembered, out w the sphere of his 
private v in ues, six months after his decease ? Surely, 
licholars Biid gentlemen can drink tea with each otlier, 
aid cat bread and butter, without all this landatory 
crackling. 

PhMopatria has employed a great deal of time upon 
the subject of capital punishments, and has evinced s 
greai deal of very lanaable tenderness and humanity m 
diflcusisiai^ it. We are scarcely, however, oonverti to 
that flystcm which would totaUy abolish the ponisb- 
ment of death. That it is much too frequently inflkt- 
^\ in thi^ country, we readily admit ; but we sospectit 
will be aiways necessary to reserve it for the most per* 
niciou£ crimes. Death is the most terrible punishment 
to the crommoQ people, mid therefore the most preven- 
tive. It does not perpetually outrage the feeongi of 
those who are hinocent, and fikely to remain innocent, 
as would be the case from the spectacle of convicts 
working in the highroads and public places. Death is 
the moRt irrevocable punishment, wliich is hi some 
sense a good ; for, however necessary it Height be to 
Luflict liLbour and punishment for life, ft would never be 
done. Kings and legislatures wouid take pity after a 
great kpse of yean; the piMiiahmffrt wouU oe rcmit- 
1 1'll ^ and its preventive efficacy, therefore, destroyed. 
We agree with Pliilopatris, that the execatiooa sbooU 
he more solemn; but still the &iglishare not of a veiy 
drmmaxic turn, and the thhig must not he got ip loa 
^t\y. Philopatris, and Mr. Jeremy BoiUibb betas 
him, lay a vast stress upon the promnigatioD of lava, 
nnii ircsit Llie faiattention of the English govenamta 
thi^r [loint Ajf a serious evil. It may be 8o--4Nit wt ds 
not happeb to remember any man pimidied for tt o^ 
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i whidi h« did not know to be an offence ; though 
lie might not Imow exactly the degree in which it was 
ponishahk. Who axe to read the laws to the people ? 
who woold listen to them if they were read ? who 
woold comprehend them U they listened ? I n a science 
like law there must be technical phrases known only to 
professional men: business coiud not be carried on 
without them : and of what avail would it be to repeat 
mch phrases to the people ? Again, what laws are to 
be repeated, and in what places? Is a law respecting 
the number of threads on the shuttle of a Spitalfields 
weavvr to be read to the corn-growers of the Isle of 
Thanet ? If not, who is to mike the selection ! If 
the law cannot be comprehended by listening to the 
vitd voce repetition, is the reader to ex])lain it, and are 
there to be law lectures all over the kingdom ? The 
fiu:t is, that the evil docs not exist. Those who are 
not likely to commit the offence soon scent out the 
newly devised jmuisliments, and have been long tho- 
roughly acquamted with the old ones. Of the nice 
applications of the law they are indeed ignorant ; but 
they purcluMe the requisite skill of some man whose 
bubmess it is to acquire it ; and so they get into less 
mischief by trusting to others than they would do if 
they preteilded to inform themselves. The people, it 
is true, are ignorant of the laws ; but they are ignorant 
only o( the laws that do not concern them. A poacher 
knows nothing of the penalties to which he exposes 
himself by stealing ten thousand pounds from the pub- 
lic. . Commissioners of pubUc boards are unacquainted 
with all the decretals of our ancestors respecting the 
wiring of hares ; but the one pockets his extra Per 
eentage. and the other his leveret, wiUi a perfect 
knowieoge of the laws — the particular laws which it is 
his business to elude. Philopatris will excuse us for 
differing from him upon a subject where he seems to 
entertain such strong opinions. We have a real res- 
pect for all his opinions : — no man could form them 
who had not a good heart and a sound understanding. 
If we have been severe upon his style of writing, it is 
because we know his weight in the commonwealth : 
and we wish that the many young persons who justly 
admire and imitate him should be turned to the diffi- 
cult task of imitating his many excellencies, rather 
than the useless and easy one of copying his few de- 
fects. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORICAL WORK 
OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. fEDiRBURoii Review, 1609.) 

0$€ertmtwn» om the Hiatorical Work of the Right HonowtMe 
CkarUo Jmmm Fox. Bv thn Rifrnt Honourable Georgv 
Rom : pp. S15. With s riarrative of the Evmto wkiek oc- 
tmrrod m tk* Enterprue of the Earl of ArgjU te 1G85. By 
Sir Patrick Hume. London, 18U0. 

Tnifl is an extraordinary performance in itself; — but 
the reasons assigned for its publication are still more 
extraordinary. A person of Mr. Rose's consequence. 
Incessantly occupied, as he assures us, * with official 
duties which take equally,' according to bis elegant 
expression, < from the disembarrassment of the mind 
and the leisure of time,' thinlcsit absolutely necessary 
to explain to his country the motives whicti have led 
^im to do so idle a thinff ns to write a book. He 
would cot have it supposed, however, that he could be 
tempted to so questionable an act by any light or ordl- 
dinary consideration. Mr. Fox and other literary 
loungers may write from a love of fam<t, or a relish for 
Utcmture ; but the official labours of Mr. Rose can only 
be suspended by higher calls. All his former publica- 
tlons, ne informs us, originated in * a sense of public 
daty ;' and thepresent, is < an impulse of private triend- 
■hip.' An ordinary reader may, perhaps, find some 
dlfficolty in comprehending how Mr. Rose could be 
* Impelled by private friendship' to publish a heavy 
qtmrto of political observations on Mr. Fox's history : 
— «nd for our own part, we must confess, that after 
the most dil'^ent perusal of his long explanation, we 
do not in the least comprehend it yet. The explana- 
tkm. however, which is very curious, it is our duty to 
Ur oefoT" our readers. 

"j^li, K&xe was much patronised by the late Earl of 



Marchmont, who left him his family papers, with an 
injunction to make use of them, * if ft shduld ever be- 
come necessary.' Among these papers was a narra- 
tive by Sir Patrick Hume, the earl's grandfather, o( 
the occurrences which befell him and his associates in 
the unfortunate expedition undertaken by the Elarl of 
Argyle in 1686. Mr. Fox, in detailing a history of 
that expedition has passed a censure, as Mr. Hose 
tliinks, on the character of Sir Patrick ; and to obvi- 
ate the effects of that censure, he now finds it * neces- 
sary' to publish this volume. 

All this sounds very chivalrous and afiectionate ; bat 
we have three little remarks to make. In the first 
nlace, Mr. Fox passes no censure on Sir Patrick Hnme. 
In the second juace, this publication does by no means 
obviate the censure of which Mr. Rose complains. 
And, thirdly, it is utterly absurd, to ascribe Mr. Rose's 
part of the volume, in which Sir Patrick Hume is 
scarcely ever mentioned, to any anxiety about hit re- 
putation. 

In the first place, it is quite certain that Mr. Fox 
passes no censure on Sir Patrick Hume. On the con- 
trary he says of him, that * he had early distinsidshed 
himself in the cause of liberty ;' and afterwards rates 
him so very highly as to thinx it a sufficient reason for 
construing some doubtfU pohits in Sir John Cochrane's 
conduct favourably, that ne had always acted in con- 
junction with Sir Patrick Hume, who is proved by the 
subsequent events, and. indeed, by the vnoU tenottr of 
hit l{/t and conduct j to have been uniformly tincere and 
zealout in the caute of hit country J Such is the delibe- 
rate and unequivocal testimony which Mr. Fox has 
borne to the character of this gentleman ; and such the 
historian, whose unjust censures have compelled the 
Right Honourable George Rose to indite 250 quarto 
pages, out of pure regard to the injured memory of this 
ancestor of his deceased patron. 

Such is Mr. Fox's opinion, then, of Sir Patrick 
Hume ; and the only opinion he anywhere gives of his 
character. With regard to his conduct, he observes, 
indeed, in one place, that he and the otner gentlemen 
engaged in the enterprise appear to have paid too little 
deference to the opmion of^ their noble leader ; and 
narrates, in another that, at the breaking up of their 
little army, they did not even stay to reason with him, 
but crossed the Clyde with such as would follow them. 
Now, Sir Patrick's own narrative, so far fVom contra- 
dicting either of these statements, confirms them both 
in the most remarkable manner. There is scarcely a 
page of it that docs not show the jealous and control- 
linff spirit which was exercised towards their leader ; 
and with regard to the concluding scene. Sir Patrick's 
own account makes infinitely more strongly against 
himself and Sir John Cochrane, than the general state- 
ment of Mr. Fox. So far f^om staying to argue with 
their general before parting with him, it appears that 
Sir Patrick did not so much as see him ; and that 
Cochrane, at whose suggestion he deserted him, had in 
a manner ordered that unfortunate nobleman to leave 
their company. The material words of the narratiye 
are these: — 

*On cominir down to Kilpatrick, I met Sir John (Coebrnne,) 
with others sccompanicinir him ; who iokrimg met hi ih* hamd, 
twmtd 9ue, myinf , My heart, goe you with me ? ^ hither goe 
you, Mid n Over Glide by boAte, said he^I : Wher i« Ar- 
gyle } I must see him.— He : He is gone away to his owne 
couDtrey, you cannot see him. — I : How comes this change of 
reAolution, and that wee went not together to Glasgow? — He • 
It is no time to answer questions, but I shall satisfy you after- 
ward. To the iKMtea wee came, filled S, and rowed over/ Ac. 
— 'An honest gnnticnum who was prrsent ' told mee afterward 
the manner of his parting with the Erie. Argyle beinr in the 
rooroe with Sir John, the gentleman coming in, found confb- 
sion in the Erie's countenance and speach. In end he said. 
Sir John, I pray advise mee what shall I doe ; shall I goe over 
Glide with you, or shall I goe to mv owne countrey t Sir 
John answered. My Lord, 1 have told you my opinioa ; yon 
have tome HJffklemirrt here mbotUyoui it it hett ymt got to 
four owne eommtrey with tktm^fbrtt it tone vwrpott fir you 
logo over OUde. My lord^fmire you welL Then call'd the 
grntleman, Comt aaeay, Sir ; who folUnted JUm wAm / met 
with Ata.'— Sir P. Hume*s JVorrattee, pp. <t3, 64. 

Such are all the censures which Mr. Fox 
upon this departed worthy ; and ouc 
which Mr. Rose now thinks it necessary tA«ibah&8L« 
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is Tenr trae that Mr. Fox, in ike course of his namtiye, 
is unaer the necessity of mentioning, on the credit ol 
all the historians wlio have treated of the subject, that 
Argyle, after his capture, did express himself in terms 
of strong disapprobation both of Sir Patrick Hume and 
of Sir John Cocnrane ; and said, that their isnorance 
and misconduct were, though not deaignedly, the chief 
cause of his failure. Mr. Fox neither adopts nor re- 
jects this sentiment. He gives his own opinion, as we 
have already seen, in terms of the highest encomium, 
on the character of Sir Patrick Hume, and merely re- 
peats the expressions of Argyle as he found them in 
Woodrow and other historians, and as he was under 
the necessity of repeating them, if ho was to give any 
account of the last words of that unfortunate noble- 
man. It is this censure of Argyle, then, perhaps, and 
not any censure of Mr. Fox, that Mr. Rose intended to 
obviate by the publication before us. But, upon this 
supposition, how did the appearance of Mr. Fox's book 
constitute that necessity wnich compelled the tender 
conscience of Lord Marchmont's executor to give to 
the world this long-lost justification of his ancestor 7 
The censure did not appear for the first time in Mr. 
Fox's book. It was repeated during Sir Patrick's 
own life, in all the papers of the time, and in all the 
historians since. Sir Patrick lived nearly forty good 
years after this accusation of Argyle was made public ; 
and thirty-six of those years in great credit, honour, 
and publicity. If he had thought that the existence ot 
such an accusation constituted a kind of moral necessity 
for the publicatioD of his narrative, it is evident that 
he wouid himself have published it ; and if it was not 
necessary then, while he was alive, to sufi*er by the 
censure of his leader, or to profit by its refutation, it 
is not easy to understand how it should be necessary 
now, when 130 years have elapsed (torn the date of it, 
and the bones of its author have reposed for nearly a 
century in their peaceful and honoured monument. 

That the narrative never was published before, 
though the censure, to which it is supposed to be an 
antidote, had been published for more than a century, 
is a pretty &atii»faciory proof that those who were 
most interested and best qualified to judge, either did 
not consider the censure as very deadly, or the anti- 
dote as very efiectual. We are very well contented 
to leave it doubtful which of these was the case ; and 
we are convinced that all the readers of Mr. Rose's 
book will agree that it is still very doubtful. Sir Pat- 
rick, io his narrative, no doubt, sa}^ that Argyle was 
extremely arrogant, self-willed, and obstinate ; but it 
is equally certain, that the earl said to him that he 
was jealous, disobedient, and untractable. BoUi were 
men of honour and veracity ; and, we doubt not, be- 
lieved what they said. It is even possible that both 
may have said truly ; but. at this distance of time, 
and with no new evidence out the averment of one of 
the parties, it would be altogether ridiculous to pre- 
tend to decide which may have come nearest to an im- 
partial statement. Before the publication of the pre- 
sent narrative, it is plain from Woodrow, Burnet, and 
other writers, that considerable blame was generally 
laid on Argyle for his percmptoriness and obstinacy ; 
and, now tnat the narrative is published, it is still 
more apparent than ever that he nad some ground for 
the chaises he made against his officers. The whole 
tenour of it shews that they were constantly in the ha- 
bit of checking and thwarting him ; and we have al- 
ready seen that it gives a very lame and unsatisfacto- 
2 account of their strange desertion of him, when 
eir fortunes appeared to be desperate. 
It is perfectly plain, therefore, we conceive, that 
the publication of Mr. Fox's book constituted nei- 
ther a necessity nor an intelligible inducement for 
the publication of this narrative ; and that the nar- 
rative, now that it is published, has no tendency 
to remove any slight shade of censure that histo- 
ry may have thrown over the temper or prudence 
or Sir Patrick Hume. But, even if all this had 
been otherwise— if Mr. Fox had, for the first time, in- 
sinuated a censure on this defunct whig, and if the 
DorratiTe had contained the most complete reAitation 
of such a censure,— this might, indeed, have accoont- 
^Ibr tbe pablicatkaot mxHVtkk^unaxnxiYti but 



it could not have 'accounted at oil for the puUicatka 
of Mr. Rose's book— the only thing to be aocoonted 
for. The narrative is given as an appendix of 65 pag- 
es to a volume of upwards of 300. In-pablifching the 
narrative, Mr. Rose did not assume the character of 
* an author,' and was not called upon, by the responsi- 
bility of that character, to explain to the world his 
reasons for * submitting himself to their judgement.' 
It is only for his book, then, exclusive of the narra- 
tive, that Mr. Rose can be understood to be ofiierin^ 
any apology ; and the apology he offers i8| that it 
sprung {torn the impulse of private friendship. Wheo 
the matter is lookea into, however, it turns oat, that 
though private friendship may, by a great stretch, be 
supposed to have dictated the publication of the ap- 
pendix, it can by no possibility account, or help toac 
count, for the composition of the book. Nay, the ten- 
dency and tenour of the book are such as this ardent 
and romantic friendship must necessarily condemn. 
It contains nothing whatever in praise or in defence of 
Sir Patrick Hume ; but it contains a very keen, and 
not a very candid, attack ujon his party and his prin- 
ciples. Professing to be published from anxiety to 
vindicate and exalt the memory of an insurgent revo- 
lution whig, it consists almost entirely of an attempt 
to depreciate whig principles, and openly to decry 
and vilify such of Mr. Fox's opinions as Sir Patricx 
Hume constantly exemplified in his actions. There 
never was an efiect, we oelieve, imputed to so impro- 
bable a cause. 

Finally, we may ask, if Mr. Rose's view, in this 
publication, was merely to vindicate the memory of 
Sir Patrick Hume, why he did not put into Mr. F^x's 
hands the information which would have rendered all 
vindication unnecessary ? It was known to ail the 
world, for several years, that Mr. Fox was engaged in 
the history of that period : and if Mr. Rose really 
thouRht tnat the papers in his custody gave a difier- 
ent view of Sir Patrick's conduct from mat exhibited 
in the printed authorities, was it not his duty to pat 
Mr. Fox upon his guard against being misled by them, 
and to communicate to him those invaluable docu- 
ments to which he could have access in no other way ? 
Did he doubt that Mr. Fox would have candour to 
state the truth, or that he would have stated with 
pleasure any thing that could exalt the character of a 
revolution whig ? Did he imagine that any statement 
of his could ever obtain equal notoriety anct elfect with 
a statement in Mr. Fox's histoiy ? . Or did he poorly 
withhold this information, that ne miffht detract from 
the value of that history, and have to boast to the pub- 
lic that there was one point upon which he was better 
informed than that illustrious statesman? As to the 
preposterous apology which seems to be hinted at in 
the book itself, viz., that it was Mr. Fox's business to 
have asked for these papers, and not Mr. Rose'v to 
have offered them, we shsil only observe, that it 
stands on a point of etiquette^ which would scarcely 
be permittee to p^ovem the civilities of tradesmen^ 
wives ; and that it seems not a little unreasonable to 
lay Mr. Fox under the necessity of asking for papers, 
the very existence of which he could have no reason 
to expect. This Narrative of Sir Patrick Hume has 
now loin in the archives of his family for 130 yean, 
unknown and unsuspected to all but its immeduita 
proprietor ; and, distinguished as Sir Patrick was in 
his day in Scotland^ it certainly does not imply any 
extraordinary stupidity in Mr. Fox, not to know, by 
intuition J that there were' papers of his existence 
which might afford him some light on the subject of 
his history. 

We may appear to have dwelt too lon^ on these 
preliminary considerations, since the intrinsic value 
of Mr. Rose's observations certainly will not be effec^ 
ed by the truth or the fallacy of the motives he hat 
assigned for publishing them. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to see that, when a writer assigns a fiUse 
motive for his coming forward, he is commonly coo- 
scious that the real one is discreditable ; and that to efr 
pose the hollowness of such a pretence, is to lay thft 
foundation of a wholesome distrust of his general fkb^ 
ness and temper. Any body certainly 1m a right ts 
puhiiah remarka on Mr. Fox't work and Boboi^t 
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better right than Mr. Rose ; and if he had stated open- 
ly, that all the habits and ccmnectionB of his life had 
led him to wish to see that work discredited, no one 
would have been entitled to complain of his exertions 
in the cause. When he chooses to disguise this mo- 
tive, however, and to assign another which does not 
at ail account for the phenomenon, we are so far from 
forgetting the existence of the other, that we are in- 
ternally convinced of its being much stronger than we 
^ould otherwise have suspected ; and that it is only 
dissembled, because it exists in a degree that could 
not have been decently avowed. For me same reason, 
therefore, of enabling our readers more distinctlY to 
appreciate the intellect and temper of this right non- 
ourable author, we must say a word or two more of 
his Introduction, before proceeding to the substance of 
his remarks. 

Besides the edifying history of his motive for w^ 
ting, we are favoured, in that singular piece, with a 
number of his opinions upon points no way connected 
with Mr. Fox or his history ; and with a copious ac- 
count of his labours and studies m all kinds of juridic- 
al and constitutional learning In order to connrm an 
opinion that a minute knowledge of our ancient history 
is not necessary to understand our actual constitution, 
he takes an unmteUigiblc survey of the progress of our 
government. fVom the days of King Alfred, — and 

2uotes Lord Coke, Plowden, Doomsday Book, Lord 
lllesmere, Rymer's Fopdera, Dugdale's Origines, the 
Rolls of -Parliament, Whitclock,and Abbot's Records ; 
but, above all, * a report which / made several years 
ago on the state of the records in my custody.^ He 
then goes on, in the most obliging manner, to inform 
his readers that * Verio's Account of the Revolutions of 
Rome has been found very useful by persons who have 
read the Roman History ; but the best model that I 
have met with for such a work as appears to me to be 
mnch wanted, is a short History or Poland, which I 
translated nearly forty years ago^ but did not publish ; 
the manuscript of whicn his majesty at the time did 
me the honour to accept ; and it probably is still in his 
majesty's library.' — Introduction, pp. xxiv. xxv. 

Truly all this is very interesting, and very mnch to 
the purpose : — ^but scarcely more so than eight or nine 
pages that follow, containing a long account of the 
conversations which Lord Marchmont had with Lord 
Bolingbroke, about the oolitics of Queen Anne's min- 
isters. and which Mr. Rose now gives to the world 
from nis recollection of various conversations between 
himself and Lord Marchmont. He tells us, moreover, 
that accustomed as he has been to official accvracy in 
statement,' he had naturally a quick eye for mistakes 
in fact or in deduction ; — tnat * having long enjoyed 
the confidence and affectionate friendship of Mr. Pitt,' 
he has been more scrupulous than he would otherwise 
have been in ascertaining the grounds of his animad- 
versions on the work of his great rival *«— and that, 
notwithstanding all this anxiety^ and the want of < dis- 
embarrassment of mind' and ' leisure of time.' he has 
compiled this volume in about as many weexa as Mr. 
Fox took years to the work on which it comments ! 

For the Observations themselves, we must say that 
we have perused them with considerable pleasure — 
not certainly ttom any extraordinary gratification 
which we derived from the justness of the sentiments, 
or the eleg^ce of the style, but from a certain agree- 
able surprise which we experienced on finding how 
few parts of Mr. Fox's doctrine were considered as 
vulnerable, even by Mr. Rose ; and in how large a pro- 
portion of his freest and strongest observations that 
jealous observer has expressed his most cordial con- 
currence. The Right Honourable George Rose, we 
lather believe, is commonly considered as one of the 
least whiggish or democratical of all the jfmblic char- 
acters who have lived in our times ; and ne has him- 
self acknowledged, that a long habit of political oppo- 
sltkm to Mr. Fox had perhaps given him a stronger 
Mas against his favourite doctrines than he might 
otbennse have entertataied. It was, therefore, no 
ttt^^t consolation to us to find that the true principles 
of Snglish liberty had made so great a progress in the 
opinions of all men in npper life, as to extort such an 
ample admiision of them, even from a person of Mr. 



Rose's habits and connections. As we fear, howereri 
that the same jusmess and liberality of tmnking are 
by no means general among the more obscure retain- 
era of party throughout the country, we think it may 
not be without its use to quote a few of the passages 
to which we have alluded, just to let the vulgar tones 
in the provinces see how much of their favourite doc- 
trines nas been abjured by their more enlightened 
chief and leaden in the seat of ffovernment. 

In the first place, there are all the passages (which . 
it would be useless and tedious to recite) in which the 
patriotism and public virtue of Sir P. Hume are held 
up to the admiration of posterity. Now, Sir P. Hume, 
that true and sincere lover of his country, whose * tal- 
ents and virtues his sovereign acknowleaged and re- 
warded,' and * whose honoure have been attended by 
the suffrage of his country and the approbation of good 
men,' was, even in the reign of Charles, concerned in 
designs analogous t^ those of Russell and Sydney ^^ 
and, very soon after the accession of James, and (as 
Mr. Rose thinks) before that monarch had done any 
thing in the least degree blamable, rose up openly in 
arms, and endeavoured to stir up the people to over- 
throw the existing government. Even Mr. Fox hesi- 
tates as to the wisdom and the virtue of those engaged 
in such enterprises ^— and yet Mr. Rose, professing to 
see danger in that writer's excessive zeal for liberty, 
writes a book to extol the patriotism of a premature 
insurgent. 

Alter this, we need not quote our author's warm pan- 
egyrics on the Revolution — 'that glorioua event to 
wtuch the measures of James necesaarily led,'— or on 
the character of Lord-Sommere, * whose wisdom, tal- 
ents, political eouragg and virtuty would alone have 
been sufficient to insure the success of that measure.' 
It may surprise some of his political admirers a little 
more, however, to find him professing that he < concur$ 
with Mr. Fox as to the expediency of the bill of exclu- 
sion,' (that boldest and most decided of all whig mea- 
sures); and thinks < that the events which took place 
in the next reign afford a strong justification of the 
conduct of the promoten of that measure.' When his 
tory friends have digested that sentiment, they may 
look at his patriotic invectives against the degrading 
connection of the two last of the Stuart princes witn 
the court of France ; and the * scandalous profligacy by 
which Cliarles and his successor betrayed the best in- 
terests of their country for miserable stipends. There 
is something very edifying, Indeed, though we should 
fear a little alarming to courtly tempers, in the warmth 
vHth which our author winds up nis diatribe on this 
interesting subject. < Every one,' he observes, ' who 
carries on a clandestine correspondence with a foreign 

E>wer, in inatten touching the interests oi Great 
ritain, is vrimd facie guilty of a preat moral, as well 
as political, crime. If a sumect, he is a traitor to his 
kins and his country ; and if a monarch heiaa traitor 
to the crown which he wearSy and to the empire which 
he governs. There niay, by possibility, be circum- 
stances to extenuate the former ; there can be none to 
lessen our detestation of the latter.' — (pp. 149, 150.) 

Conformably to these sentiments, Mr. Rose express- 
es his concurrence with all that Mr. Fox says of the 
arbitrary and oppressive measures which distinguish- 
ed the latter part of Charles's reign ;— declares that 
' he has manifested great temperance and forbearance 
in the character which he gives of Jefferies ; — and «n- 
deratated the enormity of the crael and detestable pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish goverament, in its unheard of 
acts of power, and the miseries and persecutions 
which it inflicted ;— admits that Mr. Fox's work treat- 
ed of a period * in which the tyranny of the sovereign at 
home was not redeemed by any glory or success^ 
abroad;— and speaks of the Revolution as the era* 
< when the full measure of the monarch's tyrannical 
usurpations made resistance a duty paramount to every 
consideration of personal or public danger.' 



for a whig ; and it certainly is not easy to comprehend 
how the writer of them could quarrel with any thing 
in Mr. Fox's history, for want of deference and venec- 
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atkm for the monarchial part of our coDstitution. To 
say the truths we have not always been able to satis- 
fy ourselres of the worthy author's consistency ; and 
holding, as we are inclined to do, that his natural and 
Kenuine sentiments are liberal and manly, we can on- 
ly account for the narrowness and unt'aimess of some 
of his remarks, by supposing them to originate from 
the habits of his practical politics, and of that long 
course of opposiUon, in which he learned to consider 
it a duty to his party to discredit every thiuff that 
came from the advocate of the people. We shall now 
say a word or two on the remarks themselves, which, 
as we have already noticed, will be found to be infi- 
nitely fewer, and more insi^ificant, than any one, 
lookmg merely at the bulk ot the volume, could pos- 
sibly have coi^jectured. 

llie first, ot any sort of importance, is made on 
those passages in which Mr. Fox calls the execution 
of the kinj[ * a lar less violent measure than that of 
Lord Stranord ;' and says, < that there was something 
in the splendour and magnanimity of the act, which 
has served to raise the character of the nation in the 
opinion of Europe in general.' Mr. Rose takes great 
olfence at both these remarks; and says, that the 
constitution itself was violated by the execution of the 
king, while the case of Lord Strafibrd was but a pri- 
vate injury. We are afraid Mr. Rose does not per- 
fectly unaerstand Mr. Fox, — otherwise it woula be 
difficult not to ag^ee with him. The grossness of 
Lord Strafibrd's case consisted in this, that a bill of 
' attainder was brought in, ttfler a regular proceeding 
by impeachment had been tried against him. He was 
substantially ocftt^t/ed, by tkie most unexceptionable 
process known in our law, btfore the bill of attainder 
came to declare htm guilty, and to punish him. There 
was here, therefore, a most flagrant violation of all 
law and justice, ana a precedent for endless abuses 
and oppressions. In the case ol' the king, on the 
other hand, there could be no violation of settled rules 
or practice ; because the case itself was necessarily 
out of the purview of every rule, and could be drawn 
into no precedent. The constitution, no doubt, was 
necejsariiy destroyed or suspended by the trial ; but 
Mr. Rose appears to forget that it haa been destroyed 
or juspended before, by the woTf or by the acts of the 
kiing which brought ou the war. If it was lawful to 
fight against the king, it must have been lawful to 
take lum prisoner : after he was a prisoner, it was 
both lawful and necessary to consider what should be 
done with him; and every deliberation of this sprt 
had all the assumption, and none of the fairness of a 
trial. Yet Mr. Rose has himself told us, that < there 
are cases in which resistance becomes a paramount 
duty ;' and probably is not prepared to say, that it 
was more violent and criminal to drive King James 
from the throne in 1688, than to wrest aU law and jus- 
tice to take the life of Lord Strafford in 1641. Vet 
the constitution was as much violated by the forfeit- 
ure of the one sovereign, as by the trial and execution 
of the other. It was impossible that the trial of King 
Cliarles might have terminated in a sentence of mere 
deprivation ; and if James had fought against his peo- 
ple, and been conouered, he might have been tried 
and executed. The constitution was gone for the 
time, in both cases, as soon as force was mutually ap- 
pealed to ; and the violence that followed thercaf^r, 
to the person of the monarch, can receive no aggrava- 
tion from any view of that nature. 

With regard, again, to the loyal horror which Mr. 
Rose expresses, when Mr. Fox speaks of the splen- 
dour and magnanimity of the proceedings against the 
king, it is probable that this zealous observer was not 
aware, that his favourite < prerogative writer,' Mr. 
Hume, had used the same, or still loftier expressions, 
in relation to the same event. Some of the words of 
that loyal and unsuspected historian are as foUows : — 
< the pomp, the digmty, the ceremony of this transac- 
tion, correspond to the greatest conceptions that are 
suggested in the annals of human kind 'r— the dele- 
gates of a great people sitting in iudgment upon their 
mpreme magistrate, and trying him for his misman- 
jgement and breach o{ trust.'* Oordially as we agree 
* HttiM'aHiMtorr, voL viL p 141. 



with Mr. Fox hi the unprofitahle severity oi t<^« ex> 
ample, it is impossible, we conceive, for any one to 
consider the great, grave, and solemn movement cC 
the nation that led to it, or the stem and dispaanon- 
ate temper in which it was conducted, without feeling 
that proud contrast between this execution and that 
of ail other deposed sovereigns in liistory^— which led 
Mr. Fox, in common with Mr. Hume, and every other 
writer on the subject, to make use ot the expressioos 
which have been alluided to. 

When Mr. Rose, m the close of his remarks opoo 
this subject, permits himself to insinuate, that if Mr. 
Fox thought such high praise due to the publicity, fcc. 
of King Charles's trial, he must have felt unbounded 
admiration at that of Lewis XVI., he has laid himself 
open to a charge of such vulgar and uncandid unfair- 
ness, as was not to have been at all expected from a 
Grson of his rank and description. If Lewis XVI. 
d been openly in arms against his people — if the 
Convention had required no other victim — and had 
settled into a regular government as soon as he was 
removed— there might have been more room for a 
paraUel— to which, as the fact actually stands, every 
Briton must listen with indignation. Lewis Xvl. was 
wantonly sacrificed to the rage of an insane and blood- 
thirsty taction, and tossed to the executioner ainojog 
the cummon supplies for the guillotine. The publicity 
and parade of his trial were assumed from no love of 
justice, or sense of dignity ; but from a low principle 
of profligate and clamorous defiance to every thmg 
that had become displeasing : and ridiculous and in- 
credible as it would appear of any other nation, we 
have not the least doubt that a certain childish emu- 
lation of the avenging liberty of the English had its 
share in producing this paltry copy of our grand and 
orig'uial daring. The insane coxcopibs who blew oat 
their brains, after a piece of tawdry dedamatioa. in 
some of the provincial assemblies, were about as like 
Cato or Hannibal, as the trial and execution of Lewis 
was like the condemnation of King Charles. Our re- 
gicides were serious and original at least, in the bold, 
bad deeds which they committed. The regicides of 
France were poor theatrical imitators — intoxicated 
with blood and with power, and incapable even of 
forming a sober estimate of the guilt or the conse- 
quences of their actions. Before leaving this subject, 
we must remind our readers that Mr. Fox unequivo- 
cally condemns the execution of the king ; and spoidi 
some time in showing that it was excusable neither 
on the ground of present expediency nor future wam- 
mg. After he had finished that statement, he pra> 
ceeds to say. that notwithstandinff wliat the more 
reasonable part of mankind may Uiink, it is to be 
doubted, whether the proceeding has not served to 
raise the national character in the eyes of foreigners, 
&c. ; and then goes on to refer to the conversations ha 
bad himself witnessed on that subject abroad. A man 
must be a very zealous royalist, indeed, to disbelieve 
or be offended with this. 

Mr. Rose's next observation is in favour of Geneial 
Monk ; upon whom he is of opinion that Mr. Fox has 
been by tar too severe — at the same time that he fails 
utterly in obviating any of the grounds upon which 
that severity is justified. Monk viras not responsiUe 
aloru indeed, for restoring the king, without taking 
any security for the people; but. as wielding the 
whole power of the army^ by which that restoratioa 
was effected, he is certainly chiefly responsible for 
that most criminal omission. As to his indifference 
to the fate of his companions in arms, Mr. Rose does, 
indeed, quote the testimony of hit cAoptain, who wrote 
a comphmentary life of his patron, to prove that, on 
the tnal of the regicides, be behaved with great ino> 
deration. We certainly do not rate this testimony 
very highly ; and do think it lar more than compen- 
sated by that of Mrs. Hutchinson, who, in the life of 
her husband, says, that on the first proceedings against 
the regicides in the House of Commons, * Monk sats 
still, and had not one word to interpose lor any msBi 
but ttxu at forward totet vengeance on foot ae any mm.** 
And a little afterwards she adds, apparently from ber 
own personal knowledge and observation, Uiat < bt> 
* Lift of CokNMl HatdiiBioa, ^ am 
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fan the prisoiien were brought to the Tower, Monk 
and his wife came ono eveiung to the gardeOi and 
caused them to be broasht down, only to stare at 
them — ^which was spch a oehayiour for tnat man, who 
bad betrayed so many of those that had honoured and 
trusted hmi, fcc., as no story can parallel the inhu- 
manity of.'* 

Witn regard again to Mr. Fox's charge of Monk's 
tamely acquiescing in the insults so meanly put on 
the illustrious corpse of his old commander Blake, it is 
perfectly evident, even from the authorities referred 
to by Air. Rose, that Blake's body was dug up by the 
king's order, among others, and removed out of the 
hallowed precincts of Westminster, to be reinterred 
with twenty more, in one pit at St. Margaret's. 

But the chief charge is, that on the tiiied of Arsnrle, 
Monk spontaneously sent down some confidentiu let- 
ters, which turned the scale of evidence against that 
unfortunate nobleman. This statement, to which Mr. 
Fox is most absurdly blamed forgiving credit, is made 
on the authority of the three historians who Jived 
nearest to the date of the transaction, and who afi re- 
]>ort it as quite certain and notorious. These histo- 
lians are Burnet, Baillie, and Cunningham ; nor are 
they contradicted by one writer on the subject, ex- 
cept Dr. Campbell, who, at a period comparatively 
lecent, and without pretending to have discovered any 
new document on the subject, is pleased to disbelieve 
them upon certain hypothetical and argumentative 
reasons of his own. These reasons Mr. Laing has 
examined and most satisfactorily obviated in his his- 
tory ; and Mr. Rose has exertea incredible industry 
to defend. The Scottish records for that period have 
perished ; and for this reason, and because a coUec- 
tion of pamphlets and newspapers of that age, in Mr. 
Rose's possession, make no mention of the circum- 
stance, he thinks fit to discredit it altogether. If this 
kind of scepticism were to be indulged, there would 
be an end of all reliance on hiistory. In this particu- 
lar case, both Burnet aud Baillie speak quite positive- 
ly, from the information of cotcmporarics ; and state 
a circumstance that would very well account for the 
silence of the formal accounts of the trial, if any such 
had been preserved. Wz., that Monk's letters were 
not produced till after the evidence was finished on 
both sides, and the debate begun on the result ; — an 
irregularity, by the way, by much too gross to have 
been charged against a pubhc proceeding without any 
foundation. 

Mr. Rose's next observation is directed rather 
against Judge Blackstone than against Mr. Fox ; and 
is meant to show, that this learned person was guilty 
of great innaccuracy in representing the year 1679 as 
the era of good laws and bad govnmment. It is quite 
impossible to follow him through the dull details and 
ieeble disputations by wbioh he labours to make it 
appear that our laws were not very ^ood in 1679, and 
that they, as well as the administration of them, were 
much mended after the Revolution. Mr. Fox's, or 
rather Blackstone's remark is too obviously and strik- 
iogiy true in substance, to admit of any argument or 
illuBtration.t 

The next charge against Mr. Fox is for saying, that 

* Life of CoIoMlHutchiiuoii, p. 378L 

t Mr. Rote talk« a sreut deal, and very joitly, about the 
advaatara of the Juoffet not being removable at pleasure ; 
and, with a great air <tf erudition, Inlbrma us, that after 6th 
Charlea, all the eommissioners were made quamHu nokit pla- 
tmtrU. Mr. Rose's researches, we fear, do not often go beyond 
the records in his custody. If he had looked into Rushworth's 
CoUectloo, he would have found, that, in 1641, King Charles 
afraed to make the conuniMion, quamdiM, §e bene gesterint ; 
and that some of those illegally removed in the following 
raign, though not officiating in court, still retained certain 
fkUKtions in consequence m that appointmenL The foUow- 
iag is the pasaage, at p. 1965, vol. iii. of Rushwortfa t * After 
the passing of these rotm (16th December, 1640) against the 
Jadges, and transmitting them to the House of Peers, and their 
•oacarriag with the House of Commons therein, an address 
^iraa made to the king shortly after, that his mi^esty, for the 
Artare, would not make any jwlge by patent imimgpUMurt ; 
bat that they msy bold their places hereafter, ^aaiuito $4 bent 
g tmirin t ; and his majesty dmlrtmUifgrMtt tJu name. And in 
Hi fpeodi toboth bowes of Parltanwat, at the tiSM of giving 



if Charies II.'s ministers betrayed him, he betrayed 
them in retum ; keeping, from some of them at least, 
the secret of what he was pleased to call his religion, 
and the state of his connections with ^^rance. After 
the furious attack which Mr. Rose has made in ano- 
ther place upon this prince and his French connec- 
tions, it is rather surprising to see with what zeal he 
undertakes his defence agamst this very venial sort of 
treachery, of concealing his shame from some of his 
more respectable ministers. The attempt, however, 
is at least as unsuccessful as it is unaccountable. Mr. 
Fox says only, that 90im of the ministers were not 
trusted with the secret ; and both Dalrymplc and ' 
Macpherson say, that none but the Catholic counsel- 
lors were admitted to this confidence. Mr. Rose mut- 
ters, that there is no evidence of this ; and himself 
nroduces an abstract of the secret treaty between 
Lewis and Charles, of May, 1670, to which the. sub- 
scriptions of four Catholic mhiisters of the latter are 
affixed ! 

Mr. Fox Lb next taxed with great negligence for say- 
ing, that he does not know what proof there is of 
Clarendon's being privy to Charles receiving money 
from France ; and very long quotations are inserted 
from the correspondence pnnted by Dalnrmple and 
Macpherson^— which do not prove Clarendon^ know- 
ledge of any money being receivedj though they do 
seem to establish, that he must have known of its be- 
ing stipulated for. 

After this comes Mr. Rose's grand attack ; in which 
he charges the historian with his whole heavy artil- 
lery of argument and quotation, and makes a vigorous 
effort to drive him from the position, that the early 
and primary object of James's reign was not to esta- 
blish popery in this country, but m the first place to 
render himself absolute : ana that, for a considerable 
time, he does not appear to have aimed at any thing 
more than a complete toleration for his own religion. 
The grounds upon which this opinion is maintained 
by Mr. Fox are certainly very probable. There is, in 
the first place, his zeal for the Church of England du- 
ring his orother's life, and the violent oppressions by 
which he enforced a Protestant test in Scotland ; se- 
condly, the fact of his carrying on the government and 
the persecution of nonconformists by Protestant min- 
isters ; and, thirdly, his addresses to his Parliament, 
and the tcnour ot much of his correspondence with 
Lewis. In oppositiou to this, Mr. Rose quotes an in- 
finite variety of passages from BariUon's correspon- 
dence, to show in general the unfeigned zeal of this 
unfortunate prince for his religion, and his constant 
desire to glorify and advance it. Now, it is perfectlT 
obvious, in the first place, that Mr. Fox never intend 
ed to dispute James's zeal for popery ; ond, in the se- 
cond place, it is very remarkable, that in the first 
seven passages quotedfby Mr. Rose^ nothing more is 
said 10 be in the king's contemplation than the com- 
plete toUroHon of that religion. < The free exercise 
of the Catholic rehgion in their own houses,' — the 
abolition of tlie penal laws against Catholics, — < the 
free exercise of that religion,' &c. &c. are the only 
objects to which the zeal of the king is said to be di- 
rected ; and it is not till after the suppression of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, that these phrases are exchanged 
for < a resolution to utabUah the Catholic religjUm? or 

his royal assent to two bills, one to take away the High Com- 
mission Court, and the other the Court of Star-Chamber, and 
regulating the power of the council Uble, he hath this passage : 
<*If you consider what I have done this Parliament, discon- 
tenu will not sit in vour hearts j for 1 hope you remember 
that I have granted that the judges shall hereafter hold their 
places 9MMM«» sc »«M#c«MHiit.*> And likewise, his graeiooa 
majesty King Charles the Second observed the same rule and 
method in granting patents to Judges, qnmmdim m Um gen»- 
rimt ; as appears upon record in the rolto: vis., to Sergeaat 
Slide to be Lord Chief Jnstke of the King*s Bench, Sir Orlan- 
do Bridgemaa to be Lord Chief Baron, and afterwards to be 
Lord Chief Justice of Common Pleas ; to Sir Robert Foster, 
and others. Mr. Sergeant Archer, now living, u»tmtk»Unutimg 
ki$ remo9Ml, ttiU emicft ki$ patent, beinc ffuns^te ee bene gee- 
eerintf and receives a ekare in the profte •/ ike eewrt, as to 
fees and other proceedings, by virtue of his aaki patent: and 
hisaamels wtd ia dMM faai, ftcn SB a jadfe af thst eovt.* 
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< to get that religion establiBhed ;' though it would be 
fair, perhaps, to interpret some even of these phrases 
with reference to those -^x^ch precede them in the 
correspondence ; especially as, in a letter from Lewis 
to Darillon, so late as 20th August, 1685, he merely 
urges the great expediency of James establishing * the 
free exercise' of that religion. 
. After all, in reality, there is not much substantial 
difference as to this point between the historian and 
bis observer. Mr. Fox admits most explicitly, that 
James was zealous in the cause of popery ; and that 
after Monmouth's execution, he made attempts equal- 
ly violent and undisguised to restore it. Mr. Rose, 
on the other hand, admits that he* was exceedingly 
desirous to render himself absolute ; and that one 
ground of his attachment to popery probably was, its 
natural affinity with an arbitrary government. Upon 
which of these two objects he set the chief value, and 
which of them he wished to make subservient to the 
other, it is not perhaps now very easy to determine. 
In addition to the authorities referred to by Mr. Fox, 
however, there are many more which tend directly to 
show that one great ground of his antipathy to the 
reformed religion was, his conviction that it led to 
lebellion and republicanism. There are very many 
passages in Banllon to this effect ; and, indeed, the 
iHirden of all Lewis's letters is to convince James that 
' the existence of monarchy' in England depended on 
the protection of the Catholics. Barillon says (Fox 
App. p. 125), that < the king often declares pubhcly, 
that all Calvinists are naturally enemies to royalty, 
and above all, to royalty in England.' And Burnet 
observes (vol. I. p. 73), that the king told him, < that 
among other prejudices he had asainst the Protestant 
religion, this was one, that his brother and himself 
being in many companies in Paris incognito (during 
the Commonwealth), where there were Protestants, he 
found they were all alienated {h)m them, and great ad- 
mirers of Cromwell ; ao he believed they were all rebels 
in their hearts.* It will not be forgotten either, that 
in his first address to the council, on his accession, he 
made use of those memorable words : — * I know the 
principles of the Church of England are for monarchy 
and therefore I shall always take care to defend an^ 
support it.' While he retained this opinion of its loy 
alty, accordingly, he did defend and support it ; and 
did persecute all dissidents from its doctrme, at least 
as violently as he afterward did those who opposed 

Sopery. It was only when he found that the orthodox 
octrines of non-resistance and jus divinum would not 
go all lengths, and that even the bishops would not 
send his proclamation to their clergy, that he came to 
class them with the rest of the heretics, and to rely 
entirely upon the slavish votaries of the Roman super 
stition. 

The next set of remarks is introduced for the pur 
pose of showing that Mr. Fox has gone rather too far. 
In stating that the object both of Charles and James 
in taking money from Lewis, was to render themselves 
independent of Parliament, and to enable them to gov- 
ern without those assemblies. Mr. Rose admits that 
this was the point which both monarch were desirous 
of attaining ; and merely says, that it does not appear 
that cither of them expected that the calling of Par- 
liaments could be entirely dispensed with. There 
certainly is not here any worthy snbj/ect of conten- 
tion. 

The next point is*, as to the sums of money which 
Barillon says he distributed to the whig leaders, as 
weU as to tne king's ministers. Mr. Rose is very lib- 
eral and rational on this subject ; and thinks it not un- 
fidr to doubt the accuracy of the accounts which this 
minister renders of his disbursements. He even quotes 
two passages Arom Mad. de Sevign^, to show that it 
was tne general opinion that he had enriched himself 
neatly by his mission to England. In a letter written 
oaring the continuance of that mission, she sajrs, < Ba- 
xillon s'en va, &c. ; sun tmiploi est admirable eette an- 
nie: U mangera cinquante mUle francs ; maisilsait Mm 
au tes prendre* And after his final return, she says he 
if old and rich, and looks without envr on the brilliant 
■itaation of M. IV Avmiu. The only inference he draws 
ftom tiM dlMOMiiMi iiy that it iboiild hATO a Uttto ihA- 



ken Mr. Fox's confidence in liis ac«nrBcy. The aa 
swer to wliich obviously is, that his mere di&honesty. 
where his nrivate interest was concerned, can afford 
no reason for doubting his accuracy, where it was not 
affected. 

In the concluding section of liik remarlcs, Mr. Rose 
resumes his eidogium on Sir Patrick Hume^ — ^introdu- 
ces a splendid encomium on the Marquis of^Montrose, 
— ^brings authority to show, that torture was used to 
extort confession m Scotland even after the Revolu- 
tion. — and then breaks out into a liigh tory ranc 
agamst Mr. Fox, for supposing that the councillors 
who condemned Araryle might not be very easy in 
their consciences, and for calling those who were huni- 
ing down that nobleman's dispersed followers * autho- 
rized assassins.' James, he says^ was their lavful 
sovereign : and the parties in question having been in 
open rebellion, it was the evident duty of all who had 
not joined with them to suppress them. We are not 
very fond of arguing general points of this nature ; and 
the question here is fortunately special and simple. If 



th& tyranny and oppression of James in Scot] 
unheard-or enormity of which Mr. Rose owns that 
Mr. Fox has understated— ^ad already given that 
country a far juster title to renounce liim than Eng- 
land had in 1688, then James was not < their lawful 
sovereign ' in any sense in which that phrase can be 
understood by a free people ; and those whose cov* 
ardice or despaiir made them submit to be the instn- 
ments of the tyrant's vengeance on one who had armed 
for their deliverance, may very innocently be pre- 
sumed to have suffered some remorse for tneir com- 
pliance. With regard, again, to the phrase of ' mXhD- 
rized assassins,' it is plam from the context of Mr 
Fox^ that it is not applied to the regular forces acting 
agamst the remains of Argyle's armed followers, bat 
to those individuals, whether military or not, who pin- 
sued the disarmed and solitary fugitives, for the pur- 
pose of butchering them in cola blood, in their caverns 
and mountains. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Rose's observations ; 
whicE certainly do not appear to us of any considera* 
ble value — though they mdicate, throughout, a kuds^ 
ble industry, and a still more laudable consdonsn^ss 
of inferiority, — together with (what we are detera- 
med to believe) a natural disposition to liberality and 
moderation, counteracted by the littleness of party 
jealousy and resentmeni. We had noted a great nam- 
ber of petty misrepresentations and small inaccura- 
cies ; but in a work which is not likely either to be 
much read, or long remembered, these things are not 
worth the trouUe of correction. 

Though the book itself is very dull, however, we 
must say that the Appendix is very entertaining. Sir 
Patrick^ narrative is clear and spirited ; but what de- 
lights us far more, is another and more domestic aad 
miscellaneous narrative of the adventures of his ftmi* 
ly, from the period of Argyle's discomfiture till their 
return in the train of King William. This isftorathe 
hand of Lady Murray, Sir Patrick's grand-daoghter; 
and is mostly fumisned f^om the information of her - 
mother, hb favourite and exemplary daughter. There 
is an air of cheerful magnaninuty and artless goodness 
about this little history, which is extremely ainging: 
and a variety of traits of Scottish simplicity and ho^l^ 
liness of character, which recommend it, m a pecnUtf 
manner, to our national feelings. Although we hsTe 
already enlarged this article beyond its proper limits, 
we must give our readers a few specimens of this siD- 
gular chronicle. 

After Sir Patrick's escape, he made his way to kb 
own ctistle, and was concealed for some time in a vult 
under the church, where his daughter, theh a girl ai- 
der twenty, went alone, every night, with an heroic 
fortitude, to comfort and feed him. The gaiety, how- 
ever, which lightened this perilous interconnei Is to 
us still more admirable than its heroism. 

*She want averj sight by henelf; at midnighc, to eany U* 
victuals and drink i and auyed with him as loof aa aha eeidfl 
to gat homa belbro day. In all this tima, my craBdftnw 
ahowad na the aaraa ooaataat oompoaora aadehaarlUai if 
Bund that ha contiB a ad to poaaaas to hia death, which wwat 
the age ofaifh^-lbw » aU which food vulitias aba iahaiiisi 
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fron Ub In ft hifli degrea. Qftm did tke^ Uatgk ktartUf h 
Ikmt d»le/ul JMitatimUt at diflcrant accidents that happencit. 
Slie at that titan had a terror for a churchyard, eipeciolly in 
the dark, as is not uncommon at her af^c* I>y idle nursery sTf>- 
riea; but when engaged by concern for her fkther, she stum- 
bled over the grwrn e^-ery night alone, without fear of sjt.v 
kind entering her thoughts, but fbr soldiers and parties in 
search of him, which the least noise or motion of a leaf put liF^r 
in terror for. The minister's house was near the churcli. 
The fr»t night she went, his d<^s kept such a barkinc as pmi 
her in the utmost fear of a discovery. My grandmother sent 
for the minuter nex : day, and, upon pretence of a mad dot;, 
irot him to hang all his dogs. There was also di Acuity of get- 
ting victuals to carry him, without the servants suspecting : 
the only way it was done, was by stealing it off her plate m 
dinner into her lap. Many a diverting story she has tolil 
about this, and other things of the like nature. Her fathnr 
liked shpe*)*s head ; and, while the children were eating thcjr 
broth, she had conveyed most of one into her lap. When ht^r 
brother Sandy (the lute Lord Marchmont) had done, he looki'il 

St with ustouuhment, and said, " Mother, will vou look m 
rixzel ; while we have been eating our broth, she has eat up 
tbm whole sheep's head.** Tkit oceanoned so amefc wurtA 
mmaug tium^ tkmt ktrfatker^ at lugktt teas fremtlff euUrUbuji 
if ii ; mmd desired Stmdf might hmvt m Jkart in tkt uexL^— 
Api».p.[v.J 

They then tried to secret him in a low room in his 
own house ; and, for this piirposei to contrive a b^d 
concealed nnder the floor, which this aflectionate atid 
Ught-hearted girl secretly excavated herself, by 
acratchhig up the earth wOh her nails, * till she left 
But a nailon her fingers,' and carrying it into the gar- 
den at niffht fai bags. At last, however, they all gni 
orer to Holland, where they seem to have lived in 
g^eat poverty, — but in the same style of mfignanimoia^ 
gaiety and cordial Section, of which some instances 
hade been recited. This admirable young woman, 
iriio lived afterwards with the same si.mplicity of 
character in the first society in England, seems to navo 
ozerted ncrself in a way that nothing but aflecti<iii 
eould have rendered tolerable, even to one bred up lo 
dzodgery. 

• AU the time they were there,' (says his daughterly * f Iictd 
vras not a week my mother did not sit up two nights, to Jo the 
business that was necessary. She went to the markrt i weut 
10 the mill to have their com ground — which, it seem!*, ij tliE^ 
vaj with good managers there; dressed the linen; iirnLi]4i<£j 
the bouse ; made ready dinner ; mended the cliildren V «<i;i.N.k- 
inga, and other clothes ; made what she could for thcni ; lluJ, 
Ib abort, did every thing. Her sister Christian, wfaci wnn n 
y«sr or two younger, diverted her father and mother, tm6 th^^ 
wmtt, who were fond of music Out of their small incoinr^ they 
boaight a harpsichord A>r little money (but b a Kuear'), acih 
in my c(atodv,nad most valuable. My aunt played njid mmf 
wall, aad had a great deal of li/e and humour, but no i iif u ut 
Imsinoai. Though my mother had the same qualirKaiiDDi^, 
«Bd liked it aa well as she did, she was forced to drud^rn ; nti^l 
fj9kt9 tued topan btUrizt the tiattn about thtir difer- 



I was an earl and chancellor of Scotland, and unable to 
stir with gout, had himself carried to the room where 

1 his children and grandchildren were dancing, and in • 

' sisted on beating time with his foot. Nay, when dy- 
ing at the advanced age of eishty-four, ne could not 
resist his old propensity to joknig, but uttered various 
pleasantries on tne disap])ointment the worms would 

I meet with. when, after boring through his thick coflin, 

, they would find httlo but bones. 

There is, in the Appendix, besides these narrations, 
a fierce attack upon Burnet,' which is full of inaocura- 
cies and ill temper ; and some interesting particulars 
of Monmouth's impri80!iment and execution. We dare 

I say Mr. Rose could publish a volume or two of very 

I interesting tracts ; and can venture to predict, that his 
collections will be much more popular than his obf^er- 
vations. 



It •COHNllJMM.* p. [iZ.] 

■Her brother a *" 



' soon afterwards entered into the PHncn of 
Oranfe*s guards : and her constant attention was to have him 
■ppaar right hi his linen and dress. They wore fit tie point 
flsavato and cuffs, which many a night sfce sat up to fa Avn m u-" 
igsod order fi>r him as any in the place; andoneof tbctr f^tt-at- 
•it Mpowea was in dressing him as he ought to be. A^ itki^tr 
hsow WBsaiwajTs Aill of the unfortunate banished peoplt^ liVnt 
^heMelvea, they seldom went to dinner without three, oi- funr, 
or §W0 of theai lo share wHh them; and many ahundrriJ tinnH^x 
hat* I heard her say she could never look back moa their 
wmaoBT of Uvlag th^e, without thinking it a miraci*i. They 
kM >o waat, but plenty of everything Uwy desired, and niui:)! 
aoataatBMat; and always declared it the most pleasini^ pmn of 
bar tiibythonch they wore not without their little dimtreiues; 
ftat |0 tktm tkeff were rather iokee than grievameee. The pro- 
Ihants and men of learning in the place came often tu m« my 
gnadftther. The beat entertainment he could give them wa* 
■ glaaa of alabaat beer, which was a better kind of nie thaii 
fi—*^ He seat his son Andrew, the lata Lord KimiMr- 
■hwBa, a boy, to draw some for them in theeellar : he hmuj^ht 
It n vrith great diligence ; but in the other hand the ipikti of 
iMbarreL llygraidfhther said, ** Andrew, what If thAt in 



faarhaadr* When he saw it, he run down with spee<] ^ hut 
fta beer was all ran out bofora he got there. TUe oecttioned 
mmAmtrtkt thouh, perhaps, they did not well know wbere 
la fst MOff*.'— pp. [a. ad.] ^ ^ 

flbr Patiicki we are glad to hear, retained this kindly 
of charaoter to the lasti and| after he 
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DISTURBANCES AT MADRAS. (EDntBirmeH 
Review, 1810.) 

Narrative of the Origim amd Pregreee o/the Dieeemeiaua at 

the Prendencf «ff Madraa^J^tmded am Original Paperu amd 

Correepaudemee, Lloyd, London, ItflO. 
Aeeommt ^fthe Origin and Pregreee o/the Imte DieamtenU of 

the Jrmf •» the Madrae EetabliehmenL CadeU and Davies, 

London, 1810. 
Stateaunt of FaeU dtlivered to the Right Menourable Lord 

Minto, By William Potrie, Esq. Stockdale, London, 1810 

The disturbancci which have lately taken place in 
, our East Indian possessions, would, at any period, have 
; excited a considerable degree of alarm ; and those feel- 
I ings are, of course, not a little increased by the ruin- 
ous aspect of our European afiairs. The revolt of an 
army of eighty thousand men is an event which seems 
to threaten so nearly the ruin of the country in which 
it happens, that no common curiosity is excited as to 
I the causes which could have led to it, and the means 
by which its danger was averted. On these points, 
we shall endeavour to exhibit to our readers the infor- 
mation afibrdod to us by the pamphlc^u whose titles 
we have cited. The first of these is understood to be 
written by an agent of Sir George Barlow, sent over 
for the express purpose of defending his measures ; 
the second is most probably tlie production of some one 
of the dismissed ofiicers, or^ at least, founded upon 
I their representations ; the third statement is by Mr. 
Petrie, — and we most cordially recommend it to the 
perusal of our readers. It is characterized, through- 
out, by moderation, good sense, and a feeling of duty. 
We have seldom read a narrative, which, on the first 
face of it, looked so much like truth. It has, of 
course, produced the ruin and dismissal of this gentle- 
man, though we have not the shadow of doubt, that if 
his advice had been followed^ every unpleasant occur- 
rence which has haupened m IncDa might have been 
cfiectually preventea. 

In the year 1802,a certain monthly allowance, pro- 
portioned to their respective ranks, was given to each 
ofllcer of the coast army, to cnaole him to provide 
I himself with a camp equipage ; and a monthly allow- 
ance was also made to the commanding ofiicers of the 
native corps, for the provision of the camp equipage of 
these corps. This arrangement was commonly called 
the tent contract. Its intention (as the pamphlet of 
Sir George Barlow's agent very pro]>erly states) was 
to combine facility of movement m military operations 
with views of economy. In the general revision of its 
establishments, act on foot for the purposes of econo- 
my by the Madras goveinment, this contract was con- 
siaered asentaiUng upon them a very unnecessary ex- 
pense; and the then commander-in-chief. General 
Craddock, dhrected Colonel Munro, the quartermaster- 
general, to make a report to him upon the subject. 
The report, which was pnblished almost as soon as it 
was made up, reoommends the abolition of this con- 
tract ; and, amonff other passages for the rapport of 
this opinion, has the fbllpwing one :— > 

* Six years* ezperienee of the practical ellhcta of the ezisthig 
system of the camp equipage equipment of the aative army, 
has ailbrded means of Ibrmiag a judgoMat relative to its ad 
▼aatigss aad efldsMy wUeh were net peaMsnd by the pea 
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■oni who proposed iti IntrodoctioB 
tioB of its operations darinf that 
the Ibllowiiif obserrations 
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and an attentiTe ezamina- 
of time has suggested 

After sutiog that the contract is needlessly expen- 
■ive — that it subjects the Company to the same char- 

Ses for troops in the garrison as for those in the field — 
iic report proceeds to state the following observation, 
made on the authority of «tx yeart txperienee and atten- 
Hoe examiruUion, 

* Thirdly. By granting the same allowances in peace and 
war for the equipment of native corps, while the expenses inci- 
dental to that charge are unavoidably much greater in war than 
in peace, it places the interest and duty of officers commanding 
native corps in direct opposition to one another. It makes 
it their interest that their corps should not be in a state of 
efficiency fit for field service, and therefore Aimishea strong 
inducemenu to neglect their most important duties.*— ^ecarols 
mmd AiUkenHc Ifarratwei pp. 117, 11& 

Here, then, is not only a proposal for reducing the 
emoluments of the prmcipal officers of the Madras 
army, but a charge of the most flagrant nature. The 
first they might possibly have had some right to con- 
sider as a hardship ; but, when severe and unjust in- 
vective was superadded to strict retrenchment— when 
their pay and their reputa|ion were diminished at the 
same time — it cannot be considered as surprising, that 
such treatment, on the part of the government, should 
lay the foundation for a spirit of discoutent in those 
troops who had recently made such snlendid additions 
to the Indian empire, and established, in the progress 
of these acquisitions, so high a character for discipline 
and courage. It must be remembered, that an officer 
on European and one on Indian service are in very dif- 
ferent situations, and propose to themselves very dif- 
ferent objects. The one never thinks of making a 
fortune by his profession, while the hope of ultimately 
gaining an inikpendence ,is the principal motive for 
which the Indian officer banishes himself from his 
country. To diminish the emoluments of his profes- 
sion is to retard the period of his return, and to frus- 
trate the purpose for which he exposes his life and 
health in a burning climate, on the other side of the 
world. We make these observations, certainly, with- 
out any idea of denying the right of the East India 
Company to make any retrenchments they may think 
proper, but to show tnat it is a right which ought to 
De exercised with great delicacy and with sound dis- 
cretion—that it should only be exercised when the re- 
trenchment is of real importance, and, above all, that 
it should alwajTs be accompanied by every mark of 
suavity and conciliation. Sir George Barlow, on the 
contrary, committed the singular imprudence of stig- 
matizing the honour, and wounding the feelioffs of the 
Indian officers. At the same moment that he dimi- 
nishes their emoluments, he tells them, that the India 
Company take away their allowances for tents, be- 
cause those allowances have been abused in the mean- 
est, most profligate, and most unsoldierlike manner ; 
for this, and more than this is conveyed in the report 
of Colonel Munro, published by order of Sir George 
Barlow. If it was right, in the first instance, to dimi- 
nish the emoluments of so vast an anny, it was cer- 
tainly indiscreet to give such reasons for it. If any 
individual had abused the advantages of the tent con- 
tract, h^ might have been brought to a court-martial ; 
and if his guilt had been establ&hed. his pimishment, 
we will venture to assert, would not have occasioned a 
a moment of complaint or disafiection hi the army ; 
but that a civilian, a gentleman accutomed only to 
the details of commerce, should begin his govemmeot, 
over a settlement with which, he was utterly unao- 
qoainted, by telling one ef the bimvest set of officers in 
the world, that, for six years put, they had been, in 
the basest manner, slicTificing their duty to their in- 
terest, does appear to ns an instance of indiscretion, 
which, if flrequeiitly repeated, wonld soon aopersede 
the necessity of any f^nther disenssioa upon Indian 
nlTairs. 

The whole tnumction, Meed, appean to have 
been gone into with a disregiard to the common profes- 
ntooaffeelbn of an army, which is to us utterly inex- 
pliGable. The opinion of the commander-in-chief, 
OsMiil BUodowiU, «Mne?er aaked upon the solgecti 



I not a sinsle witness was examined ; the whole seems 
to have aepended upon the report of Colonel Munzo, 
the youngest stafi'-officer of the army, published ia 
spite of the earnest remonstrance of Colonel Capper, 
the adiutant-general, and before three days had oeen 
given him to substitute his own plan, whicn Sir George 
Barlow had promised to read before the pubiioation of 
Colonel Munro's report. Nay. this great plan of redae 
tion was never even submitted to the military board, 
by whom all subjecu of that description were, accord- 
ing to the orders of the court of directors, and the 
usage of the service, to be discussed and digested, pte 
vious to their coming before government. . 

Shortly after the promulgation of this very faidiscreet 
paper, the commander-hi-chief, General M acdowall, 
received letters Arom almost all the officers command- 
ing native corps, representing, in terms adapted to the 
feelings of each^ the stigma which was considered to 
Attach to them mdividually, and appealing to the aa- 
thority of the commander-in-chief tor redress against 
such charges, and to his personal experience for their 
falsehood. To these letters the general replied, that 
the orders in question had been prepared withavt aaig 
rtference to hit optmon, and that, as the matter was so 
far advanced, he deemed it inexpedient to interfere. 
The officers commanding corps, nnding that no steps 
were taken to remove the obnoxious insinuations, and 
considering that, while they remained, an indelible d» 
grace was cast upon their cnaracters. prepared chaiges 
against Colonel Munro. These charges were for- 
warded to General Macdowall, referred by him to the 
jud^e advocate general, and returned with his ob- 
jections to them, to the officers who had preferred the 
charges. For two months after this period, Geneial 
Macdowall appears to have remained m a state of on- 
certainty, as to whether he wouhi or would not bring 
Colonel Munro to a court-martial upon the charges pre> 
ferred against him by the commanders of the corps. 
At last, urged by the discontents of the army, he oe- 
termined in the affirmative ; and Colonel Munro was 
put in arrest, preparatory to his trial. Colonel Monro 
then appealed directly to the governor, Sir Geon^e 
Barlow ; and was released by a positive order from 
him. It Is necessary to state, that ail appeals of of- 
ficers to the government in India always pass through 
the hands of the commander-in-chief; and this appeal, 
therefore, of Colonel Munro, directed to the govern- 
ment, was considered by General Biacdowall as a great 
infringement of military discipline. We have very 
great doubts whether Sir George Barlow was not guiky 
of another great mistake in preventing the conh-mar- 
tial from takbg place. It is undoubtedly true, that no 
servant of the public is amenable to justice lor doing 
what the government orders him to do ; but he is not 
entitled to protection under the pretence of that order, 
if he has done something whicn it evidoitly did not 
require of him. If Colonel Munro had been ordend 
to report upon the conduct of an individual officer, and 
it could be proved that, m gratification of private ma- 
lice, he had taken that opportunity of stating the most 
infamous and malicious falsehoods— could it be urged 
that his conduct might not be fairly scmthiized m a I 
court of justice, or a court-martial ? u this were oth8^ 
wise, any duty delegated by government to an iBdi* | 
vidual would become the most faitolerable aouee o» 
oppression: he might gratify every enmity and uti- , 
pathy— bidulge hi every act of mafice— vildy and tit* 
duce every one uriiom he hated— and then shelter him- 
self under the plea of public service. Every body bit 
a right to do what the supreme power orders hun to 
do ; but he does not thereby acquirs a ri^ to do whit 
he has not been ordered to do. Colonel Munio viS 
directed to make a report upon the state of the 
army: the officers whom he has tmdnoed aecnse blB 
of reportfaig something totally dififerent from th»s»tt 
of the army— eomethmg which he and every body dw 
knew to be diflere nt and this for the maficioua pi^ 
pose of calunmiating their reputation. If tlus «•• 
true, Colonel Munro could not plead the authority cf 
government i for the authority of government w« s^ 
forded to him for a very different pnrpoeo. In Ifeli 
view of the case, we cannot see how the dignity d 
government «m attidud by the piopoMl of the ooartp 
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maxtiali or to what other remedy those who had snf- 
fered from his abuse of power could have had recourse. 
Colonel Munro had been promised, by General Mac- 
dowalli that the court-martial should consist of king's 
officers: there could not, therefore, have been any 
rational suspicion that this trial would have been un- 
ikir, or his judses unduly influenced. 

Soon after Sir George Barlow had shown this reluc- 
tance to give the complaining officers an opportunity 
of re-establishing their injured character. General Mac- 
dowall sailed for Englaad, and left benind him, for 
publication, an order, in which Colonel Munro was 
reprimanded for a violent breach of military disci- 
pime, in appealing to the governor otherwise than 
through the customary and prescribed channel of the 
commander-in-chief. As this paper is very short, and 
at the same time very necessary to the right compre- 
hension of this case, we shall lay it before oorzwdera. 

*G. O. by the Commander-in-chieC 
' The ijnniediate departure of Lieutenant-Genersl Maedowall 
from Madrw will prevent hi» purauiag the deaifn of bringing 
Lieatensni-Colonel Munro, ouartermuter-genersl, to trinC 
for diareepect to the commander-in-chief, for diaobedience of 
ordera, aad for contempt of military authority, in having re- 
aorted to the power of the civil government, in defiance of the 

iudgment of the officer at the head of the army, who had placed 
lim under arreat, on chargea preferred againat him by a num- 
ber of officers comaandijig native corpa, in conaequence of 
which appeal direct to the honourabU the preaident in council, 
Lienteannt-General Maedowall has received positive orders 
from the chief secretary to liberate Lieutenant-Colonel Munro 
from arreat. 

*8ach conduct on the part of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, 
being destructive of subordination, subversive of mililfry dis- 
cipline, a violation of the sacred rights of the commander-in- 
chief, aad holding out a most dangerous example to the ser- 
vice, Lieutenant-iveneral Maedowall, in support of the dignity 
of the profession, and his own station and character, feels it 
incnmbeuC on him to express his strong disapprobation of Lieu- 
tenant-C«iloDel Munro's unexampled proceedings, and con- 
aiders it a duty imposed upon him to reprimand Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro in general orders; and he is hereby repri- 
manded accordingly. (Signed) T. Box.xs, n. ▲. o.'— ^atr. 
mad AmUL Ifar. pp. 68L 00. 

Sir George Barlow, in conaoouence of this paper, 
immediately deprived General Maedowall of Ms situa- 
tion of commander-in-chief, which he had not yet 
resigned, though he had <^uitted the settlement ; and. 
as the official signature ot the deputy adjutant-general 
appeared to the paper, that officer also was suspended 
from hia situation. Colonel Capper, the adjutant-ge- 
neral, in the most honourable manner iuformed Sir 
George Barlow that he was the culpable uid responsi- 
ble person ; and that the name of his deputy only 
appeared to the paper in conseouence of his positive 
order, and because he himseli happened to be absent 
on shipboard with General Maedowall. This gene- 
xmm conduct on the part of Colonel Capper involved 
MynMif in punishment, without extricating the inno- 
cent person whom he mtended to protect. The Ma- 
drms government, always swift to condemn, doomed 
him to the same punishment as Migor Boles ; and he 
was suspended ttom bis office. 

This paper we have read over with great attention ; 
and we really cannot see wherein its criminality c(nu 
siatSf or on wnat account it could have drawn down on 
General Maedowall so severe a punishment as the 
pfiTmtion of the high and dignified office which he 
held. The censure upon Colonel Munro was for a 
violation of the regular etiquette of the army, in 
appealing to the governor otherwise than througn the 
channel of the commander-in-chief. This was an 
entirely new offence on the part of Colonel Munro. 
Sir George Barlow had given no opinion upon it ; it 
had not Deen discussed between £dm and the com- 
mander-in-chief; and the commander-in-chief was 
clearly at liberty to act in this pohit as he pleased. 
He does not reprimand Colonel Munro for obeying Sir 
George Bs^w's orders— -for Sir George had given no 
orders upon the subject ; but heblamea^bim for trans- 
a freUpknown and important rule of the ser- 
> have great doubts ir he was not quite right 
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in giving this reprimand. Rut at all events, if he was 
iyroiig---tf Colonel Munro was not guilty of the ofi*ence 
^Bpoted stiU the orroneoot punishment which the 

O 



general had infficted merited no such severe retribn- 
tion as that resorted to by Sir George Barlow. There 
are no reflections in the paper on the conduct of the 
governor or the government. The reprimand is 
grounded entirely upon the breach of that military dis- 
cipline which it was undoubtedly the business of Gene- 
ral Maedowall to maintain in the most perfect purity 
and vigour. Nor has the paper any one expression in 
it foreign to this purpose. We were, iodeed, not a 
little astonished at reading it. We had imagined that 
a paper which drew after it such a long train of dismis- 
sals and suspensions, must have contained a declara- 
tion of war against the Madras government^— an ex- 
hortation to the troops to throw off their allegiance^^ 
or an advice to the natives to drive their intrusive mas- 
ters away, and become as free as their forefathers liad 
left them. Instead of this, we find nothing more than 
a common reprimand from a commander-in-chief to a 
subordinate officer, for transgressing theboimds of his 
duty. If Sir George Barlow nad governed kingdoms 
six months longer, we cannot help thinking he would 
have been a little more moderate. 

But whatever difference of opinion there may be 
respecting the punishment of General Maedowall, we 
can scarcely tlimk there can be any with regard to the 
conduct observed towards the adjutant-general and his 
deputy. They were the suboidinates of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and were peremptorily bound to pub- 
lish any general orders which he might command tnem 
to publish. They would hsve been liable to very 
severe punishment if they haid not ; and it appears to 
us the most flagrant outrage agahist all justice to con- 
vert their obedience into a foult. It is true, no subor- 
dinate officer is bound to obey any order which is 
plainly, and to any common comprenensioiK illegal ; 
out then the illegality must be quite manifest ; the 
order must imply such a contradiction to common 
sense, and such a violation of duties superior to the 
duty of military obedience, that there can be scarcely 
two opinions on the subject. Wherever any fhir doubt 
can bo raised, the obedience of the inferior officer is 
to be considered as proper and meritorious. Upon any 
other principle, his situation is the most cruel imagin- 
able : he is liable to the severest punishment, even to 
instant death, if he refuses to obey; and if he does 
obey, he is exposed to the animadversion of the civil 
power, which teaches him that he ought to have can- 
vassed the order, — to have remonstrated against it, — 
and, in case this opposition proved ineffectual, to have 
disobeyed it. We nave no hesitation in pronouncing 
the imprisonment of Colonel Capper and Major Boles 
to have been an act of great severity and great indis- 
cretion, and such as might very fairly give great 
offence to an army, who saw themselves exposed to 
the same puni^iments, for the same adherence to their 
duties. 

*Tha measure of removing Lieutenant-Colonel Capper and 
Mi^or Boles,* says Mr. Petrie, • was universally condemned by 
the most respecuble offlcers in the army, and not more so b^ 
the offlcers In the Company's service, than by those of bis 
majesty's regiments. It was felt by all as the introduction of 
a most dangerous principle, and setting a pernicious example 
of disobedience and insubordinmtion to all the gradations of 
military rank and authority ; teaching inlhrior officers to ques- 
tion the legality of the orders of their superiors, and bringiog 
into discussion questions which mky endanger the very exinU 
ence of government. Our proeeedhigi at the time operated 
Uke an electric shock, and gave rise to eombinationa, associ^ 
tions, and discussions, pregnant with danger to every consU 
tuted authority in Ind£i. It waa obaerved thai the removal 
of General Maedowall (admitting the expediency of the mesp 
sure), sufficiently vindicated the authority of government, ud 
exhibited to the army a memorable proof that the supreme 
power is vested in the civil authority. 

•The offimce came flrom the general, and be waa pnalsM 
Ibr it; but to suspend tkcm the serviee the mere iastnuMBts 
of office for the ordinary traasmiarion of an onlOT to thjMsnj^ 
waa universally eoodeauied as an act of inapplicable Mverity, 
which might do inflnito miachief.but could not aceomplli^ any 
good or beneficial purpose. It was tocourt unpopujnrg;^^^ 
Adding fUel to the aJnaTwhich was ready to burst fbrth la 
everydivisioo of the army) thai to viadwato the measure oa 
tL ^^Sd ui^ rfthe order, is to r~crt to • Prto^P^ 
of a most dsnv^ tendency, <»P«M»X''ft!Lr*J^!}i5 
its applieatioii to purpoaes subversive of the famaA»MM€tM 
authority, civil w well as Bilitary. 
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encoursged to jadge of the legality of the orders of their su- 
periors, we introdBce a precedent of incalculable mischief, 
neither justified by the spirit nor the practice of the laws. Is 
it not better to have the responsibility on the head of the au- 
thority which issues the order, except in coses so plain, that 
the most common capacity can judge of their being direct 
violations of the established and acknowledged laws? Is the 
intemperance of the expressions, the indiscretion of the 
opinions, the inflammatory tendency of the order, so eminently 
dangerous, so evidently calculated to excite to mutiny and 
disobedience, so strongly marked with the features of crimi- 
nality, as not to be mistaken? Was the order, I beg leave tu 
ask, of this description, of such a nature as to justify the adju- 
tant-general and his deputy in their reAisal to publish it, to 
disolMy the order of the commander-in-chief^ to revolt from 
his authority, and to complain of him to the government r 
Such were the views 1 took of that unhappy tranMction ; and» 
as I foresaw serious mischief from the measure, iiotMnly Ui 
the discipline of the army, but even to the security of the civil 
int, it was my duty to state my opinion to Sir G. Bar- 



low, and to use every argument which my reason suggested, 
to prevent the publication of the ordeh In this I completely 
ftilod ; the suspension took effect; and the match was laid that 
has communicated the flame to almost every military mind iu 
India. I recorded no dissent ; for as a formal opposition could 
only tend to exonerate mpelf from a certain degree of re- 
sponsibility, without effecting any good public purpose, anti 
might probably be misconstrued or misconceived by those to 
whom our proceedings were made knowu, it was a more 
honourable discharge of my duty to relinquish this advantage, 
than to comply with the mere letter of the order respectinjf 
dissents. I explained this motive of my conduct to Sir G. 
Barlow.'— 5ta(«sic»( of Facts, pp, 20, 23. 

After these proceedings on the part of the Madras 
gOTeroment, the disatfection of the troops rapidly 
mcreased ; absurd and violent manifestoes were pub- 
lished by the general officers ; government was insult- 
ed ; and the armv soon broke out into open mutiny. 

When the mutmy was fairly begun, the conduct of 
the Madras government in quelling it, seems nearly ss 
objectionable as that by which it had been excited. 
The ffovemor, in attempting, to be dignified, perpetu- 
ally fell into the most puerile irritability ; and wish- 
ing to be firm, was gudty of injustice and violence. 
Invitations to dinner were macie an affair of state. 
Long negotiations appear respecting whole corps of 
officers who refused to dine with Sir George Barlow ^ 
and the first persons in the settlement were employed 
« to persuade tliem to eat the repast which his excel' 
lency had prepared for them. A whole school of 
military lads were sent away, for some trifling dis- 
play of partiality to the caure of the army ; and every 
unfortunate measure recurred to, which a weak under- 
standing and a captious temper could employ to bring 
a government into contempt. Officers were dismissed ; 
but dismissed without trial, and even without accusa- 
tion. The object seemed to be to punish somebody : 
whether it was the right or the wrong person was 
less material. Sometimes the subordinate was select- 
ed, where the principal was guilty ; sometimes the 
wperiorwas sacrificed for the ungovernable conduct 
or those who were under his charge. The blows 
were strong enoush ; but they came from a man who 
■hut his eyes, and struck at random ; — conscious that 
he must do something to repel the danger— but so 
agitated by iU proximity that he could not look at it, 
or take a proper aim. 

Among the other absurd measures resorted to by 
this new eastern emperor, was the noUble expedient 
of impoffhiff a test upon th& officers of the army, ex- 
pressiTe of their loyalty and attachment to the go- 
Temment ; and as this was done at a time when some 
officers were in open rebellion, others fluctuating, and 
many almost resolved to adhere to their duty, it had 
the very natural and probable effect of uniting them 
all in opposition to government. To impoee a test, 
or trial of opinflma, is at all times an unpopular 
species of inquisition ; and at a period when men ware 
hesitating whether they shoold obey or not, was cer- 
taSnly a Jtrr dangeiwis and rash measure. It could 
be no security ; for men #ho would otherwise rebel 
■gainst their govemment, certainly would not be re- 
i^amed by any verbal barriers of this kind; and, at 
the fame dme that it promised no effectual security, 
it appeared to Increase the danger of irritated oam- 
MiuuoiL Thia nxj nah iMuim immediitely pro- 



duced the strongest rejpreseDtations and lemoostraiiMt 
from fdng'a officera oftht mod unquutionabU loftUtf, 

* Lieutenant Colonel Vesey, commanding at Palaaacotah, ap- 
prehends the most fatal consequences to the tranquillity of the 
southern provinces, if Colonel Wilkinson n»akes any hostile 
movements from Trichinopoly. In different letters he states, 
that such a step must inevitably throw the company's troops 
into open revolL He has ventured to write in the strongest 
terms to Colonel Wilkinson, enrreating him n(»t to march 
against the southern troops, and pointing out the ruinous coo- 
sequences which may he expected from such a measure 

'Lieutenant Colonel Stuart in Travancore, and Colonel 
Forbes in Malabar, have written, that they are under to appre- 
hension for the tranquillity of those provinces, or for the fidelity 
I of the company's troops, if goverument does not insist on en- 
forcing the orders for the signature of the test; but thai, if 
I this is attempted, the security of the country will be imnu- 
I nently endangered. These orders are to be enforced ; and I 
I tremble for the consequeuces.'— StoleaMmt pfFaeta, pp. 53, 51. 

' The foUowiag letter from the Honourable Colonel 
Stuart, commanding a king's regiment, was soon alter 
received by Sir George Barlow : — 

* The late measures of government, as carried in effect at the 
Presidency and Trichinopoly, have created a most violeat 
ferment among the corps here. At those places where the 
European force was so fur siHierior in number to the native' 
the measure probably was executed without difficulty; bat 
here, where there are seven battalions of sepoys, and a con- 
pany and a half of artillery, to our one regiment, I found it 
totally impossible to carry the business to the same length, 
particularly as any tumult among our own corps would cer- 
tainly bring the people of Travancore upon us. 

*It is in vain, therefore, for me, with the small force I can 
depend upon, to attempt to stem the torrent here by any aeik 
of violence. 

'Most frincerely and axiously do I wish that the present tu- 
mult may subside, without fotal consequences; which, if the 
present violent measures are contiuuoJ, I much fear will not 
be the case. If blood is once spilt in the cause, there is bo 
knowing where it may end; and the probable consequence 
will be, that India will be lost for ever. So many ofllcws of 
the army have gone to such lengths, that unless a general aja> 
nesty is granted, tranquillity can never be restorecL 

* The honourable the governor in council will not, I tmit, 
impute to me any other motives, for having thus given njr 
opinion. I am actuated solely by anxiety fo^r the puolk good 
and the benefit of my country ; and I think it my duty, hoUisf 
the responsible station which I now do, to express my senti- 
meuts at so awfol a period. 

* Where there are any proepacta of succeoi, it might be 
right to persevere ; but where every day's ezperieaee proves 
that the more coercive the measures adopted, Che waon violast 
are the consequences, a different and more conaliatorj line of 
conduct ought to be adopted. I have the hoaoar, Ac.*— 5tel«- 
ment ofFacU, pp. 55, 5d. 

'A letter firom Colonel Forbes, commandii^ ia Malafcsr. 
tates that, to prevent a revolt in the province, and the psoh- 
ble march of the company's troops towards Seringapttiai, 



states t 

able march of the compamr'a troops towards 8eringapttuB» 
he had accepted of a modification in the test, to berigMd bf 
the oflteers on their parole, to make no hostile moTC—fi 
until the pleasure of the government was known.— Dhbp> 
proved by the government, and ordered to enforce the forsMT 
orders.'— 5te(e«eiK qfFacts, p. 61. 

It can scarcely be credited, that in spite of these 
repeated remonstrances from officers, whose loyalty 
and whose knowledge of the subject could not be sas* 
pected, this test was ordered to be enforced, and ths 
severest rebukes infficted upon those who had prs- 
sumed to doubt of its propriety, or suspelid its optft* 
tion. Nor let any man say that the opinionative per- 
son who Dersevered hi this measure saw more elesily 
and deeply into the conse^ence of his own measures 
than those ^o were about him ; for unless Mr. Petrie 
has been guilty, and repeatedly guUty, of a moA 
downright and wilM fklsehood. Sir George Baiiow 
had not the most distant conception, during all thns 
measures, that the army woula ever venture upon re- 
volt. 

'GoveruMnt, or rathw the he«] of the fo ve i ii i u ea t, mm 
never correctly iafonaed ef the actual atato of the ar«y, or I 
thinkjbe would have acted otherwise ; he mm toldt •■' ^ 

tot 




III a coovenatiaQ whteh Mr. ^trie had with fir 
George Bsdowiipoathasabjaet of th* anny— aid«f 
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he conne of which he Tecommrads to that gentleman 
-Qore lenient measures, and wains him of the increas- 
ing disafiection of the troop»~4ie gives us the follow- 
Ing account of Sir George Barlow's notions of the then 
state of the armj :— 

'Sir G. Barlow aamred me I was Rrreatly mirinronned ; that 
06 could rely upon hU intelliireDce ; and would produce to 
coancil the moat latiafiictory and unequivocal prooA of the 
fldclity of nine-tentbi of the army; that the diKontents were 
confined almoet exduaively to the aoathem divitton of the 
•nny; that the troopi compoeing the subtidiary force, those 
in the ceded districts, in the centre, and a part of the northern 
divisioa, were all untainted by those principles which had 
misled the rest of the anay.'^StaUment o/FaeU. pp. S7, 28. 

All those violent mcasuresj then, the spirit and 
wisdom of which have heen so much extolled, were 
not measures of the consequences of which their 
author had the most distant suspicion. They were 
not the acts of a man who knew that he must unaroid- 
ablj, m the discharge of his duty, irritate, but that 
be could ultimately evercome that irritation. They 
appear, on the contrary, to have proceeded trom a 
most gross and scandalous ignorance of the opinions 
of the army. He expected oassive submission, and 
met with universal revolt. So far, then, his want of 
intelligence and sagacity are unquestionably proved. 
He did not proceed with useful measures, and run the 
risk of a revolt, for which he was fully prepared ; but 
he carried these measures into execution, firmly con- 
vinced that they would occasion no revolt at all.* 

The fatal nature of this mistake is best exemplified 
by the means recurred to for its correction. The grand 
expedient relied upon was to instigate the natives, 
men and officers, to disobey their European com- 
manders ; an expedient by which present safety was 
•ecnred at the expense of every principle upon which 
the permanence of our Indian empire rests. There 
never was in the world a more singular spectacle than 
to see a few thousand Europeans govemmg so despo- 
tically fifty or sixty millions of people, of different 
climate, religion, and habits — forming them into large 
and well-disciplined armies — and leading them out to 
the Airther subjugation of the native powers of India. 
Bat can any words be strong enough to paint the rash- 
ness of provoking a mutiny, which could only be got 
imder by teaching these armies to act against their 
BoTopean commanders, and to use their actual strength 
fai overpowering their officers ?-— or, is any man en- 
titled to the praise of finnness and sagacity, who rets 
rid of a present danger by encouraging a principle 
which renders that danger more freauent and more 
violent. We will venture to assert^ tnat a more un- 
vise or a more unstatesmanlike action was never com- 
mitted by any man in any country ; and we are griev- 
ooily mistaken, if any length of time elapse before 
the evil conseouences of it are felt and deplored by 
Bvery^ man who deems the welfare of our Indian 
colonies of any importance to the prosperity of the 
mother country We cannot help contrasting the 
nanaffement of t e discontents of tne Madras army, 
with the manner in which the same difficulty was got 
jret with the army at Bengal. A little increase of 
ittentioa and emolument to the head of that army, 
mder the management of a man of rank and talenu, 
liesipated appearances which the sceptred pomp of a 
neichant'i clerk would have blown up into a rebellion 
A tliree weeks ; and yet the Bengal army is at this 
noment in as Rood a state of discipline, as the £ng- 
iah fleet to which Lord Howe made such abject con- 
Mnions — and in a state to be much more permanently 
lepended upon than the army which has been so 
sflectually ruined by the inconveniently great soul of 
iie present governor of Madras. 

Sir George Barlow's a^ent, though faithful to his 
aqdoyment of calumniating those who were in any 
leprae opposed to his principal, seldom loses sight of 
mid discretion, and confines nis invectives to whole 
)odiea of men, except where the deadtee concerned. 

* We shoald have been alanned to have seen Sir Georg« 
larlow, Jnnior, chorel^arden of SL Oeorfe's. Hanever Square, 
-mm oAm ao nobly filled by Oiblet and Leslie ; it was an huge 
iM n lsaf — soiBcapnNsasMB at the head of tbe ladian 



! Against Colonel Capper, General Macdowall, and Mr. 
Roebuck, who are now no longer alive to answer for 
themselves, he is intrepidly severe ; in all these hi- 
stances he gives a full loose to his sense of duty, and 
infiicis upon them the severest chastisement. In his 
attack upon the civilians, he is particularly careful to 
keep to generals ; and so rigidly does he adhere to 
this principle, that he does not support his assertion, 
that the civil service was disafiected as well as the 
military, by one single name, one single fact, or by 
any other means w^tcver, toan his own affirmation 
of the fact. The truth (as miRht be supposed to be 
the case f^om such sort of evidence) is diametrically 
oppctsitc. Nothing could be more exemplary, during 
the whole of the rebellion, than the conduct of the 
civil servants ; and thoueh the courts of justice were 
interfered with — though the most respectable servanta 
of the company were punished for the verdicts they 
had given as jurymen — though many were dismissed 
for the slightest opposition to the pleasure of go- 
vernment, even in the discharge of^ official duties, 
where remonstrance was absolutely necessary, — 
though the greatest pnrrocation was ^ven, and the 
greatest opportunity afforded to the civil servants for 
revolt, there is not a single instance in which the 
shadow of disafiection has been proved against any 
civil servant. This we say, from an accurate exami- 
nation of all the papers which have been published on 
the subject ; and we do not hesitate to affirm, that 
there never was a more unjust, unfounded, and profli- 
gate charge made against any body of men ; nor have 
we often witnessed a more complete scene of foUy and 
violence, than the conduct of the Madras government 
to its civil servants, exhibited during the whole period 
of the mutiny. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us, 'hat the Indian 
army was ultimately driven into revolt by the indis- 
cretion and violence of the Madras government ; and 
that every evil which has happened might, with the 
greatest possible facility, have been avoided. 

We have no sort of doubt that the governor always 
meant well ; but we are equally certain that he almost 
always acted ill ; and where mcapacity rises to a cer- 
tain heiffht, for all practical purposes, the motive is 
of very little consequence. That the late General 
Macdowall was a weak man, is unquestionable. He 
was also irritated (and not without reason), because 
he was deprived ot a seat in council, which the com- 
manders before him had commonly enjoyed. A little 
attention, however, on the part of the government— 
the compliment of consulting him upon subiects con- 
nected with his profession — any of those little arts 
which are taught, not by a consummate poUtical skill, 
but dictated by common good nature, and by the habit 
of mingling with the world, would have produced the 
effects of conciliation, and employed the force of Ge- 
neral MacdowalPs auihority in brmging the army into 
a better temper of mind. Instead of this, it appears 
to have been almost the object, and if not the object, 
certainly the practice, of the Madras government to 
neglect and insult this officer. Changes of the greatest 
importance were made without his advice, and even 
without any communication with him ; and it was too 
visible to those whom he was to command, that he 
himself possessed no sort of credit with his superiors. 
As to the tour which General Macdowall is supposed 
to have made for the purpose of spreading disaffection 
among the troops, ana the part which he is represent- 
ed by the agents to have taken in the quarrels of the 
civilians with the government, we utterly discredit 
these imputations. They are unsupported by any kind 
of evidence ; and we believe them to be mere mven- 
tions, circulated by the friends of the Madras govem- 
mcnf . General Macdowall appears to us to have been 
a weak, pompons man ; extremely out of humour ; 
offended ^th the slights he had experienced; and 
whom any man of common address might have ma- 
naged with the greatest ease : but we do not see, in 
any part of his conduct, the shadow of disloyalty and 
disaffection ; and we are persuaded, that the assertion 
would never have been made, if he himself had beta. 
alive to prove iu faijustlce. 
Besides the contemptaons treatment of G«Qfic»L 
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Macdowall, we haye great doobtv whether the Mad- 1 
las goTemment ooght not to have sufiered Ck>loiiel 
Monro to be put upon his trial ; and to punish the I 
officers who solicited that trial for the purgation of 1 
their own chftnicters. appears to us (whatever the in* 
tention was) to have oeen an act of mere tyranny. We 
think, too, that General Macdowall was very hastiJy 
and unadvisedly removed from his situation ; and ujxjd 
^e unjust treatment of Colonel Capper and Major 
Boles there can scarcely be two opinions. In the pro- 

Sess of the mutiny, mstead or discovering in th? 
adros government any appearances of temper and 
wisdom, they appear to us to have been quite as much 
irritated, ana heated as the army, and to have been be- 
trayed into excesses nearly as criminal, and infinitely 
more contemptible and puerile, ^e head of a great 
kingdom bickering with his officers about invitationi 
to dinner — the commander-in-chief of the forces neg(>* 
tiating that the dinner should be loyally eaten — thic 
obstinate absurdity of the test^-the total want of se- 
lection in the objects of punishment— and the wicked- 
ness, or the insanity, of teaching the Sepoy to risi! 
against his European officer— the contempt of thv 
decision of juries m civil cases— and the punishment of 
the juries themselves; such a system of conduct as 
this would infallibly doom any mdividual to punish- 
ment, if it did not, fortunately for him, display pre- 
dsehr that contempt of men's feelinffs, and tnat pass* 
ton for insulting multitudes, which u so congenial in 
our present government at home, and which passes 
now so currently for wisdom and courage. By these 
means, the liberties of great nations are frequently de- 
ttroyed — and destroyed with impunity to the peqje^ 
trators of the crime. In distant colonies, however, 
governors who attempt the same system of tjrranny 
are in no little danger from the indignation of their 
subjects; for though men will often yield up tholr 
happiness to kings who have been always kings, they 
are not inclined to show the same deference to men 
who have been merchants' clerks yesterday, and are 
kings to-day. From a danger of this kind, tne gover- 
nor of Madras appears to us to have very narrowly 
escaped. We sincerely hope that he is grateful for hiv 
good luck ; and that he will now awake from his gvr- 
geous dreams of mercantile monarchy, to good nature ^ 
f moderation, and common sense. 



BISHOP OF LINCOLN'S CHARGE.* (Eoihbuxgii 
Review, 1813.) 

jf Charve delivered to the Clem of the Dioeeoe ofLimeoln, at 
the Triennial yietoHon ofUUtt Dioeeee in Miuft Jiai«, Aftd 
July, 1812. By Geor|r« Tomline, IX D., F. R. 8., Lard 
Bishop of Lincoln. London. Cadell & Co. 4to. 
Bia a melancholy thing to tee a nuuif clothed in eoft 
raiment, lodged in a jmblic palace, endotced wUh a rich 
portion of the product of other men*8 industry , ueing ail 
the influence of hie eplendid situation, however consden-^ 
tiously, to deepen the igmyrance, and inflmne the fury, of 
his fellow-creatures. These are the miseraJbUe results •>/ 
thai policy which has been so frequently pursued for 
these fifty years past, of placing men of mean, or middiimt 
alnlUies, in high ecclesiastical stations, /h ordinary 
times, it is of lees importance who fills them ; hut when 
the bitter period arrives, in which the people must gjtv 
up some of their darling absurdities ;~-whsn ^ ssnsdesa 
damour, which has been carefully handed down from 
father fool to son fool, canbeno longer indulged ; — when 
u is ofinmlculable importance to turn the people to abet* 
ter way of thinking ; the greatest impedbnents to all ame- 
lioration are too often found among those to whose eoun- 
cils, at such periods, the country ougM to look for wis- 
dom and peace. We will suppress, however, the feel- 
ings of indignation whidh sucn productions, nt>m such 
men, naturally occasion. We will give the Bishop of 
Lincohi credit for being perfectly sincere ; we will sup- 
pose, that every argument he uses has not been used 
and refuted ten thousand times before ; and we wiU sit 
down as patiently to defend the religious liberties of 

* It is impossible to conceive the odscUef which this vmmn 
ead. ciuuunff prelate did M this period. 



mankind, as tho nyeiend prelate hat done to ahiidge 

them. 

We must beffin with denyhiff the main pocition np- 
on which the Bishop of Lincom has boilt his reaacn- 
'mg— The Catholic Religion is not tolerated in Englasid. 
No man can be fairly said to be permitted to enioy 
his own worship who is punished for exercising that 
worship. His lordship seems to have no other idea 
of pumshmcnt, than lodging a man in the PouUry 
compter, or flogging him at the cart's tul^ or finbig 
him a sum of money ^— just as if incapacitatmg a man 
from enjoying the dignities and emoluments to which 
men of similar condition, and other fiaith, may &idY 
aspire, was not frequently the most severe and gall* 
ing of all punishments. This limited iddL of the na- 
ture of pumshment is the more extraordinary, as tMCO- 
padtatUm is actually one of the most common punish- 
menti in some branches of our law. The sentence of 
a court-martial frequently purports, that a man is ren- 
dered for ever incapable of serving his majesty^ fce. 
&c. ; and a person not in holy orders, who penorms 
the functions of a clergyman , is rendered for over »- 
capable of holding any preferment in the cfanrch. 
There are, indeed, many species of offence for which 
no punishment more apposite and judicious could be 
devised. It would be rather extraordinary, howeveTi 
if the court, in passing such a sentence, were to as- 
sure the culprit, * that such incapacitation was not by 
them considered as a punishment ; that it was only 
exercising a right inherent in all governments, of d^ 
termining who should be eligible for office and who 
ineligible.' His lordship thinks the toleration com- 
plete,'because he sees a permission in the statutes for 
the exercise of the Roman Catholic worship. He sees 
the permission — but he does not choose to see the 
consequences to which they are exposed who avail 
themselves of this permission. It is the liberality of 
a father who says to his son, < Do as jou please, my 
dear boy; follow your own inclination. Judge for 
yourself; you are as free as air. But remember, if 
you marry that lady, I will cut you off with a shilling.' 
We have scarcely ever read a more solemn and frivo- 
lous statement than the Bishop of Lincoln's antitheti- 
cal distinction between persecution and the denial of 
political power. 

* It is sometimes said, that papists, behig excluded from 
power, are consequently persecuted ; as if exclusion from 

BDwerand relicious persecution were convertible terms, 
ut surdv this Ts to confound things totally distinct in their 
nature. Persecution inflicts positive punishment upon per> 
sons who hold certain r^gious tenets, and endeavours to 
accomplish the renunciation and extinction of those tenets 
by forcible means : exclusion from power is entirelv ne^ 
five in its operation— it only declares, that those who hold 
certain opinions shall not nil certain situations ; but it ac 
knowledges men to be perfectly tree to hold those opinions. 
Persecutu>n compels men to adopt a prescribed faith, or to 
suirSer the loss of liberty, property, or even life: exduaioa 
fh>m power prescribes no faith ; it allows men to thmk and 
believe as they please, without molestation or interference. 
Persecution requires men to worship God in one and in no 
other way ; erclusion fh>m power neither commands nor 
forbids any mode of divine worship— it leaves the busine« 
of religion, where it ought to be lett, to eveiv man's judg- 
ment and conscience. Persecution proceeds irom a bigoted 
and san^inary spirit of intolerance ; exclusion f^m power 
i» founded in the natural and rational principle of seu-po- 
tection and self-preservation, equally applicable to natioM 
and to individuals. History informs us of the mischievotti 
and fatal eftects of the one^ and proves the expediency aad 
neoeeaity of the other.'— (pp. 16, 17.) 

We will venture to say, there is no one sentence in 
this extract which does not contain either a contxa- 
diction, or a misstatement. For how can that law ac- 
knowledge men to be perfectly f^e to hold an opini- 
on, which excludes from desirable sitnaUons all who 
hold that opinion f How can that law be said neither 
to molest, nor interfere, which meets a man in every 
branch of industry ana occupation, to insUtute an iih 
quisition into hif^ligious opinions ? And how is the 
bosiness of relignn left to every man's own judgment 
and conscience, where so powerful a bonus is given to 
Qtke set of mligious opinions, and such a mark of infill 
my and degradation flxed upon all other modes ef 
belief? But this is comparatively a very Idle part ei 
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tbm quMtloB. Whether the pzeeent oonditton of the 
Gttholics ie or ie not to be denominated a perfect 
Mite of toleratiooi ie more a controversy of words than 
things. That they are subject to some restraints, the 
bishop will admit : the important question is, whether 
or not these restraints are necessary? For his lord- 
ship will, of course, allow, that eTery restraint upon 
human liberty is an evil in itself : and can only be jus- 
tified by the superior good which it can be shown to 
produce. My lord's fears upon the subject of Catho- 
lic emancipation are conveyed in the following para- 
graph: 

' It is a principle of our constitution, thst the klnff should 
hare sdvuers in the discharire of every part of hu roytl 
functions— and is it to be imagined ttiat FapMs would adviw 
measures in support of the caiiae of Prote<tanli«in ? A si- 
milar observaaon may be applied to the two Houses of 
Parliament : would Fo|4ith peers or Popish members of the 
House of Commons, enact laws for the security of the Pro- 
tertant government ? Would they not rather repeal the 
whole Frutestant code, and make Popery again the estab- 
Uflhed religion of the country ."— (p. 14.) 

Jksd these are the apprehensions which the clergy 
of the diocese have prayed my lord to make public. 

Kind Providence never seniu an evil without a rem- 
edy:— and arithmetic is the natural cure for the pas- 
sion of fear. If a coward can be made to count his 
enemies, his terrors may be reasoned with, and he may 
think of ways and means of counteraction. Now. 
might it not have been expedient that the reverend 
prelate, before he bad alarmed his country clergy with 
the idea of so large a measure as the repeal of Protes- 
tantism, should have coimted up the probable number 
of Catholics who would he seated in both houses of 
Parliament ? Does he bcUeve that there would be ten 
Catholic peers, and thirty Catholic commoners ? But, 
admit double tnat number, (and more. Dr. Duigcnan 
himself would not ask.)— will the Bishop of Lincoln se- 
rioasly assert, that ne thinlu the whole Protestant 
code m dan^r of repeal from such an admixture of 
Catholic legislators as this ? Does he forget , amid the 
famumerabie answers which may be made to such sort 
of apprehensions, what a picture he is drawing of the 
weakness and versatility of Protestant principles? — 
that an handful of Catholics, in the bosom of a Protes- 
tant legislature, is to overpower the ancient jealousies, 
the fixed opinions, the inveterate habits of twelve mil- 
lions of people? — that the kinar is to apostatize, the 
cleigy to be silent, and the Parliament to be taken by 
snruise ?— 4hat the nation is to go to bed over night, 
and to see the Pope walking arm in arm with Lord 
Castlereagh the next morning ?— One would really sup- 
pose, from the bishop's fears, that the civil defences 
ofmaakind were, like their military bulwarks, trans- 
ferred, by superior skill and courage, in a few hours, 
from Uie vanquished to the victor — that the distruc- 
tioo of a church was like the blowhig up of a mine, — 
deans, prebendaries, churchwardens ana overseers, all 
op fai tne air in an instant. Does his lordship really 
imagine, when the mere dread of the Catholics becom- 
ing fei^blators has induced him to charge his clergy, 
and his agonized clergy, to extort fVom their prelate 
the publication of the ctuirge, that the full and mature 
danger will produce less alarm than the distant suspi- 
cion of it has done in the present insiance ?--4hat the 
Protestant writers, whose pens are now up to the fea- 
ther in ink, will at any future period, 3rield up their 
church without passion, pamphlet, or jxignacity f We 
do not blame the Bishop of Lincon for being afraid ; 
bat we blame him for not rendering his fears intelligi- 
ble and tangible— for not circumscribing and particu- 
larizing them by some individual case — ^for not show- 
ing us now it is possible that the Catholics (granting 
their intentions to be as bad aspossible) should ever 
be able to rum the Church of England. His lordship 
appears to be ina fc^? and as dayught breaks in upon 
mm, he will be rather disposed to disown his panic. 
The noise he hears is not roarmg,— but brajring ; the 
teeUi and the mane are all imaginary i there is noth- 
ing but ears. It is not a lion that stops the way, but 
•naas. 

One method his Indship takes, in handling this ques- 
UflBi is by pointing out dangers that are bardy poanbU, 



and then treathig of them as If the> desenred Hub ae- 
tive and present attention of serious men. Bat if no 
measure is to be carried into execution, and if no pro- 
vision is safe in which the minute inspection of sn in- 
genious man cannot find the potsOriliiy of danger, then 
all inhuman action is impeded, and no human institn- 
tion is safe or commendaole. The king has the power 
of pardoning,— and so every species of guilt may re- 
mam unpunished : he has a negative upon legislative 
acts, and so no law may pass. None but Presbyteri- 
ans may be returned to the House of ConmionS| — and 
so the Church of England may be voted down. The 
Scottish and Irish members may join together in both 
houses, and dissolve both unions . I f proDabHity is put 
out of sight,— and if, in the enumeration of dangers, it 
is sufficient to state any which, by remote coiftingeni 
cy, mofr happen, then it is time we should begin to 
provide agamst all the host of perils which we have 
lUst enumerated, and which are many of them as like- 
ly to happen, as those which the reverend prelate hat 
stated m his charge. His lordship forgets that the 
Catholics are not aslcing for election but for eUg(biHiy 
—not to be admitted mto the cabinet, but not to be 
excluded from it. A century may elapse before any 
Catholic actually becomes a member of the cabinet ; 
and no evsot can be more utterly destitute of probabil- 
ity, than that they should gain an ascendency there, 
ana direct that ascendency against the Protestant in- 
terest. If the bishop really wishes to know upon what 
our security is founded ^— ii is upon the prodigUma a$id 
decided tuperionty of th$ Protutant vntereat in the BrU- 
iah nation, and in the United Parliament. No Protest- 
ant king would select such a cabinet, or countenance 
such measures ; no man would be mad enough to at- 
tempt them ; the English Parliament and the English 
people would not enaure it for a moment. No man, 
indeed, under the sanctity of the mitre, would have 
ventured such an extravagant opinion. — Wo to him, if 
he had been only a dean. But. m spite of his venera- 
ble office, we must express our decided belief, that his 
lordship (by no means adverse to a good bargain) 
would not pay down five pounds, to receive fifty mil- 
lion for his posterity, whether the majority of the 
cabinet shomd be (Catholic emancipation carried) 
members of the Catholic religion . Ana yet , upon such 
terrors as these, which, when put singly tonim, his 
better senses would laugh at, he has thought fit to ex- 
cite bis clergy to petition, and done all in his power to 
increase the mass of hatred against the Catholics. 

It is true enough, as his lordship remaijts, that 
events do not depend upon laws alone, but upon the 
wishes and intentions of those who administer these 
laws. But then his lordship totally puts out of sight 
two considerations — the improbability of Cathoflcs 
ever reaching the highest offices of the state — and 
those fixed Protestant opmions of the country, which 
would render any attack upon the establish^ church 
so hopeless and, therefore, so improbable. Admit a 
supposition (to us perfectly ludicrous, but still neces- 
sary to the bishop's argument >, that the cabinet coun- 
cil consisted entirely of Catnolics, we should even 
then have no more fear of their making the English 
people Catholics, than we should have of a cabinet of 
DUtchers making the Hindoos eat beef. The bishop 
has not stated the true and great security for any 
course of human actions. It is not the word of the 
law, nor the spirit of the government, but the gcnersl 
way of thinkinff among the people, especially when 
that way of thmking is ancient, exercised upon hi^ 
interests, and connected with striking passages in his- 
tory. Tne Protestant church does not rest upon the 
little narrow foundations where the Bishop ofXincoln 
supposes it to be placed : if it did, it would not be 
worth saving. It rests upon the general opinion enter- 
tained by a free and reflecting people, that the doc- 
trines of the church are true, her pretensions moderate, 
and her exhortations usefU. It is accepted by a peo- 
ple who have, from good taste, an abhorrence of sa- 
cerdotal mummery ; and from good sense, a dread of 
sacerdotal ambition. Those feelings, so generally 
diffused, and so clearly pronounced on all occasions, 
are our real bulwarks againat the Catholic religion, and 
the real cause which makes it so safe for the best 
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firtondi of the ehnrch to dimlidsh (by abolishing the 
test laws), so very fertile a source of hatred to the 
sute. 

In the Idth page of his lordship's chargej there is an 
argument of a very curious nature. 

< Let U8 suppose,' (sars the Bishop of Lincoln), < thst 
there had been no test laws, no (UsaSllng statutes, in the 

J ear 1746, when an attempt was made to overthrow the 
rotestant government, and to place a popish sovereign up- 
on the throne of these kingdoms ; and let us suppose, that 
the leading men in the houses of Parliament, that the min- 
isters of stat^ and the commanders of our armies, had then 
been Papists. Will any one contend, tliat that formidablo 
rebellion, supported as it was by a foreign enemy, would 
have been resisted with the same zeal, and suppressed with 
the same facility, as when all the measures were planned 
and executed by sincere Protestants !*~(p. 16.) 

And so his lordship means to infer, that it would be 
foolish to abolish the laws against the Catholics notr. 
because it would have been foolish to have abolished 
them at some other period ; — ^tbat a measure must be 
bad, because there was formerly a combination of cir- 
cumstances, when it leottld have been bad. His lord- 
ship might, with almost equal propriety, debate what 
ought to be done if Julius Cssar were about to make 
a descent upon our coasts ; or lament the impropriety 
of emancipating the Catholics, because the Spanisn 
Armada was putting to sea. The fact is, that Julius 
Caesar is dead — the Spanish Armada was defeated in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth— for half a century 
there has been no disputed succession — ^thc situation 
of the world is changed— and. because it is clianged, 
we can do now what we could not do then. And no- 
thing can be more lamentable than to see tliis respec- 
table prelate wasting his resources in putting imagin- 
ary and inapplicable cases, and reasoning upon their 
solution, as if they had anything to do with present 
affairs. 

These remarks entirely put an end to the common 
mode of arguing a GulieUno. What did King William 
do ?— what would Kins William say ? &c. King Wil- 
liam was in a very different situation from that in 
which we are placed. The whole world was in a very 
different situation. The great and glorious authors of 
die Revolution (as they are commwily denominsted) 
acquired their greatness and fflory, not by a supersti- 
tious reverence for inapplicable precedents, but by 
taking hold of present circumstances to lay a deep 
fonndation for liberty ; and then using old names for 
new things, they left the Bishop of Lincoln, and other 
men, to suppose that they had been thinking all the 
time about ancestors. 

Another species of &lse reasoning, which pervades 
the Bishop of Lincoln's charge is this : He states 
what the interests of men are, and then takes it for 
gra^ited that they will eagerly and actively pursue 
them ; laying totally out of the question the probabil- 
ity or improbability of their effecting their object, and 
the influence which this balance of chances must pro- 
dooe upon their actions. For instance, it is the inte- 
rest ofthe Catholics that our church should be sub&er- 
Tient to theirs. Therefore, says his lordship, the 
Catholics will enter into a conspiracy against the Eng- 
lish church. But, is it not also the decided inte- 
xest of his lordship's butler that he should be bishop, 
and the bishop his butler ? That the crozier and the 
corkscrew should change hands,— and the washer of 
the bottles which they had emptied become the dio- 
cesan of learned divines ? What has prevented this 
change, so beneficial to the upper domestic, but the 
extreme improbability of success, if the attempt were 
made ; an improbabikty so great, that we will venture 
to say, the very notion of it has scarcely once entered 
into the understanding of the good man. Why, the», 
is the reverend prelate, who lives on so safely and con- 
tentedly with Johriy so dreadfully alarmed at the Cath- 
olics ? And why does he so completely forget, in their 
instance alone, that men do not merely strive to ob- 
tain a thing because it is good, but alwajrs mingle with 
the excellence of the object a consideration of the 
chance of gahdns it. 

The Bishop of Lincoln (p. I9j|) states it as an argu- 
\ against concessioii to the c«tholicS|that wehaye 



sHoyed < internal peace and entire fireedom flrom all 
reUgious aidmosities and feuds, since the RevolutioB.' 
The fact, however, is not more certain than concfai* 
sive sffainst his view of the question. For, since that 
period, the worship of the Church of England has 
been abolished in Scotland— the corporation and test 
acts repealed in Ireland— and the whole of this Idns^ 
reign has been one series of concessions to the Catho- 
lics. Relaxation, then, (and we wish this had been 
remembered at the charge) of penal laws, on snbiects 
of religious opinion, is perfectly compatible withoiler^ 
fuU peace, and exemption from religious animosity.r— 
But the bishop is always fond of lurking in fj^eneials, 
and cautiously avoids coming to any specific mstance 
of the dangers which he tears. 

* It is declared in one of the 39 Articles, that the king k 
head of our church, without beii^ Bubj«:t to any fcvogn 
power ; and it is exprcAbly said, that the Bishop of Borne 
has no jurisdiction within these realms. On the contrary. 
Papists aiwert, that the Pope U supreme head of the whole 
Chriv<ttian chuich, and that allegiance is due to him from 
every individual member, in all i>pintual matters. This di- 
rect opposition to one of the fundamental principles of the 
cccle^ia»tical part of our constitution, is alone suflkient to 
justify the exclusion of Papixts ttum all situations of au> 
thority. They aclcnowlcdge, indeed, that obedience in ci- 
vil matters is due to the Icing. Bat cases must arise, in 
which civil and religious duties will dash ; and be knows 
but little of the influence of the Popish religion over the 
mind of iu votaiies, who doubts which of these dotiei 
would be sacrificed to the other. Moreo ver, the most subtle 
ca:»uistrY cannot always di>'criminate between temporal and 
spiritual things ; and in truth, the concerns of this life not 
unfrequently partake of both characters.*— (jjp. 21, 2i.) 

We deny entirely that any case can occur, where 
the exposition of a doctrine purely speculative, or the 
arrangement of a mere point of cnurch discipline, can 
interfere with civil duties. The Roman Catholics are 
Irish and EInglish citizens at this moment : but do 
such case has occurred. There b no instance in which 
obedience to the civil magistrate has been prevented, 
by an acimowlcdgment of the sj)iritual supremacy ojf 
the pope. The Catholics have giren (in an oath wnieh 
we suspect the bishop never to have read) the moit 
solemn pledge, that tneir submission to their spirituil 
ruler should never interfere with their civil obedience. 
The hypothesis of the Bishop of Lincoln is, that it 
must very often do so. The tact is that it has neter 
done so. 

His lordship is extremely angry with the Catholics 
for refusing to the crown a veto upon the appointment of 
their bishops. He forgets, that in those coontries of Ea- 
rope where the crown interferes with the appointmeat 
ofoishops, the reigning monarch is a Catholic^ — whidi 
makes ail the difierence. We sincerely wish that the 
Catholics would concede this point ; but we canaot be 
astonished at their reluctance to admit the iDterliB> 
rence of a Protestant prince with their bishops. Whst 
would his lordsliip say to the interference of sdt 
Catholic power witn the appointment of the Bnglia 
sees? 

Next comes the stale and thousand times refttsd 
charge against the Catholics, that they think the pope 
has the power of dethroning heretical kings ; and that 
it is the duty of every Catholic to use every posdhle 
means to root out and destroy heretics, he. Toti31o( 
which may be returned this one conclusive answer, 
that the Catholics are ready to deny these doctriaes 
imon oath. And as the whole controversy is, whether 
the Catholics shall, by means of oaths, be excluded 
from certain ofSces in the state ; — those who contend 
that the continuance of these excluding oaths is essen- 
tial to the public safety, must admit, that oaths an 
binding upon Catholics, and a security to the state that 
what they swear to is true. 

It is right to keep these things in view— and to omit 
no opportunity of exposing and counteracting that 
spirit of intolerant zeial or intolerable time-aerviM, 
which has so long disgraced and endaogmed thii 
country. But the truth is, that we look npoo this 
cause as already gained ^— and while we wannly eoB* 
gratulate the nation on the mighty step it has recently 
made towards increased power and entire secvrityJt 
is impossible to ayoid saying a word upon tha buBtft 
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KKing anldifgiistliffybut at the same time roost edify. I the most household and parturient woman in England 
ing npectade, which has lately been exhibited by the could not exceed ; — but the thing wanted was the 
anti-Catholic addressers. That so great a number of ' wrong man, the gentleman without the ring — the x 
persons should have been found with such a proclivity 
to senritude (for honest bigotry had but little to do 
with the matter) y as to rush forward with clamours in 
&Toar of intolerance, upon a mere surmise that this 
would be accounted as-acceptable service by the pres- 
ent possessors of patronage and power, affords a more 
hnmiliwting and ufscouraging picture of the present 
spirit of the country, than any thing else that has oc- 
curred in our rememorance. The edifying part of the 
spectacle is the contempt with which their officious 
devotions have been received by those whose favour 
they were intended to purchase, — and the universal 
scorn and derision with which they were regarded by 
independent men of all parties and persuasions. The 
catastrophe, we think, teaches two lessons ;— one to 
the time-servers themselves, not to obtrude their ser- 
vility on the government, till they have reasonable 
gioimd to think it is wanted ; — and the other to the 
n§tion at large, not to imagine that a base and inter- 
ested clamour in favour of what is supposed to be 
agreeable to ffovemment, however loudly and exten- 
sively sounded, affords any indication at all, either of 
the general sense of the country, or even of what is 
actuilly contemplated by those in the administration 
of its aiTairs. The real sense of the country has been 
proved, on this occasion, to be directly agunst those 
who presumptuously held themselves out as its or- 
gans ^— and even the ministers have made a respecta- 
able figure, compared with those who assumed the 
character of their champions. 



MADAME D'EPINAT. (Ediivbuboh Review, 1818.) 

Mimaina &t Oorrtapomdtnee de Madame lyEpinaat, S vols. 
8vo. Paris, 1818. 

TBcas used to be in Paris, under the ancient regime, 
m few women of brilliant talents, who violated oil the 
common duties of life, and gave ver^ pleasant little 
simpers. Amon^ these supped and sinned Madame 
d'£pinay— the fhend and companion of Rousseau, Di< 
derot, Cfrinmi, Holbach, and many other literary per 
sons of distinction of that period. Her principal lover 
was Grimm ; with whom was deposited, written in 
feigned names, the liistory of her me. Grimm died — 
his secretary sold the history — the feigned names 
kave been exchanged for the real ones— and her works 
BOW appear abridged in three volumes octavo. 

Maaune d'Epinay, though far from an immaculate 
duLTScter, has somethhig to say in palliation of her ir- 
iwnlarities. Her husband behaved abominably ; and 
abeoated. by a series of the most brutal injuries, an 
attachment which seems to have been very ardent 
andsiiicere, and which, with better treatment would 
probably have been lasting. For, in all her aberra- 
tions, Mad. d'Epinay seems to have had a tendency to 
be constant. Tnough extremely young when sepera- 
rated from her husband, she inoulged herself witn but 
two lovers for the rest of her lite ; — to the first of 
whom she seems to have been perfectly faithful, till he 
left her at the end of ten or twelve years ^— and to 
Grimm, by whom he was succeeded, she seems to 
have given no rival till the day of her death. The 
account of the Ufe she led, both with her husband and 
her lovers, brings upon the scene a great variety of 
French characters, and lays open very completely the 
interior of French life and manners. But there are 
some letters and passages which ought not to have 
been published ; which a sense of common decency 
and morality ought to have suppressed ; and which, 
we ftel assured, would never have seen the light in 
tlds coontiT. 

A French woman seems almost always to have 
wanted the flavour of prohibition as a necessary con- 
dtmeat to human life. The provided husband was re- 
jected, and the forbidden husband introduced in ambi- 
gnoas light, through posterns and secret partitions. It 
was not the union to one man tliat was objected to— 
for they dedicated themselves with a constancy which 



ter unsworn to at the altar— the person unconsecrated 
by priests — 

• Oh ! let me taste thee unexds'd by kings.* 

The follovirjng strikes us as a very lively picture of 
the ruin and extravagance ot a fashionable house in a 
great metropolis. 

(M. d'Epinay a comjiUt^ son domeetk)ue. n a trois 
laquais, et moi deux ; je n'eii ai pai* voulu davantaRe. II a 
un valet de diambre ; et il vouloit auis«i que je pniwe une 
seconde femme, maU couiine je n'en ai que faire, j'ai tenu 
bon. Enfln lea oflicieri, lea femmes, leu valets se montent 
au nombre de seize. Quoique la vie que je m^ne aoit assez 
uniforme, j'edpere nVtre pas obU^^e d'en changer. Celle 
de M. d'Epinay ett difl'erente. LorMjuMl ent leve, son valet 
de chambre se met en devoir de raccommoder. Deux la- 
quaiA sent debout ik attendrc ordres. Le iircmier secretaire 
vient avec rintention do lui rendre com]>te des lettres qu*ll 
a recues de son department, «t qu'il ent cbaxfr^ d'ouvrir ; il 
doit lire les reponiies et les faire signer ; mais il est inter- 
rompu deux cents foia dans cette occupation par toutes 
sortes d'esp^CD ima^inables. C'est un maquignon qui a 
des cbevaux uniques & vendre, maii* qui sont retenus par un 
wigneur: ain«i il est vcnu pour ne pas manquer A sa parole; 
car on lui en donneruit le double, qu'on ne pourroit faire. 
II en fait une description sMuUante, on demande le prix. 
Le seigneur un tol en offre soizante IouIh. — Je vous en 
donne cent— Cela est inutile, d moins qu'il ne se dMise. 
Cependant Ton condut A cent louis sani» les avoir vus, car 
le lendemain le seigiicur ne manoue pas de se d " 
ce oue j'ai vu et entendu la semaine demi^re. 



le lendemain le seigneur ne manoue pas de se d^dire: voUa 
I que j'ai vu et entendu la semaine demi^re. 
* Ensuite c^est un polisson qui vient brailler un air, et 4 



qui on aocorde sa protection pour le faire entrer i I'Oj^ra, 
apr^ lui avoir donn^ quelques le^ns de bon goat, et lui 



ouvrent les deux battans iwur me laisser sortir, moi qui 
passerois alors par le trou d'une aiffuille ; et les deux esta- 
fiers crient dans Panti-chambre : Madame, messieurs, voiU 
madame. Tout le monde so range en bale, et ces meiaieurs 
sont den marchands d'^toffen, dc!< marchands d'instnimens, 
des bijoutiers, des colporteurs, des laquais, des d^oteurs, 
des cr^andors ; enfln tout ce que vous pouvez imaginer de 
plus ridicule et de plus afiUueant Midi ou une heure sonne 
avant que cette toilette KOit achevee, et le secr^Uire, qui, 
sans doute, bait par eipirience I'impossibiUt* de rcrdrc uit 
compte daaille dos affaires, a un peUt bordereau qu'il remet 
cntre les mains de son maitre jwur I'instruire de ce qu»U 
doit dire A I'assembUe. Une autre fois il sort i pied ou en 
flacre, rentre A deux beures, fait comme un brOleur de mal- 
son, dine t^te A t^te avec moi, ou admet en tiers son premier 
secrf uire qui lui parle de la n^cessite de fixer chaque article 
de d^pense, de donner des del^ations pour tel ou tel objet. 
La seule r^iranse eKt : Nous vcrrons cela. Ensuite 11 court 
le monde et les specUdes ; et il soupe en ville quand il n'a 
personne A souper chez lui. Je vols que mon temps de 
repofl est flni.' — I. pp. 306 — 810. 

A very prominent person among the early friends of 
Madame d'Epinay, is Mademoiselle d'Ette, a woman 
of great French respectability, and circulating in the 
best society ; and, as we are pamting French manners, 

a shall make no apology to the serious part of our 
glish readers, for msertmg this sketch of her histo- 
ry and character by her own hand. 

* Je connois, me dlt-eUe ensuite, Totre ft-anchise et votre 
discretion: ditcs-moi naturellement quelle opinion on a de 
mois dans le monde. La meilleure, lui dis-je, et telle que 
vous ne pourriez la conserver si vous pratiquie: la morale 
que vous venez de me pr^cber. VoilA oA je vous attendoie, 
me det-elle. Depuis dix ans que j'ai perdu ma m^re, je Ais 
seduiie par le chevalier de Valory qui m'avoit vu, pour 
ainsi dire, elever ; mon extreme jeunesse et la confiancf 

Sue j'avols en lui ne me permirent pas d'abord de me G^ner 
e ses vues. Je fus longtemps A m'en apcrccvoir, et lorsque 
jem»en apergus, j'avois pris Untde goAtpo'irlui, queje 
n'eus pas la fbrce de lui rMlsler. II me vlnt des scrupules ; 
11 les leva, en me prometUnt de m'*pouser. II y travailla 
en effet; mais voyant I'opposition que sa famlUe y 
apportoit A rause de la disproportion d'Age et de mon peu 
de fortune ; et me trouvant, d'aiUeurs, beureuse comme 
j'^tois, je fUs la premiere A ^touffer mes scrupules, d'autant 
plus qu'il est assez pauvre. II commengolt A faire des 
reflexions, je lui proposal de continuer A vivre comme nous 
*tIons ; U Paccepta. Je quitUi ma province, et je le suivis 
A Paris ; vous voyez comme i'y vis. Quatre fois la semaine 
il passe sa joumee chez moi; le reste du temps nous nous 
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ooBtantons rtd^pfoqiiement d'appsendn d* not nemwiilei^ 
A moiei q«e le basard ne noua faase renoontxer. Ngub 
YiTons heureux, contens ; peut-«ti« ne le serioiu nous pa 
Unt si nous Mons msri^/— L pp. Ill, 113. 

This seems a very snirited, unincumbered war of 
passing through life ; ana it is some comfort, therefor«^ 
to a matrimonial English reader, to find Mademoiselle 
d'Ette kicking the chevalier out of doors towards the 
end of the second Tolume. As it is a scene very etlJ- 
f ying to rakes, and those who decry the happiness of 
tne married state, we sliall give it in the worcu of Ms* 
dame d'Epinay. 

<Une nuit, dont elle avcit paas^ las plus grande partii^ 
dans IMnqui^tude, elle entre cnez le chevalier : il dormo it ; 
die le reveille, s'assied sur son lit, et entame une ezpUi a- 
tion avec toute la violence et la fiireur qui I'animoient. Li- 
chevalier, apr^ avoir emptoy^ valnement, pour le calmt r, 
touA lea mojens que sa bont^ naturelle lul sugg^ra, lui 
sSgnifla enfin tr^pricis^ment qu'il allolt se s^parer d*eLie 
p(>ur tou jours, et fuir un enfer auquel il ne pouvoit pIun 
tenir. Cette confldence, qui n*^it pas faite pour rappaiser, 
r«ioubia sa rage. Fuliqu'il est ainai, dit-elle, sortez tout u 
I'heure de chez moi; vous deviez parfir dan« quatre jour<, 
c'est VOU0 rendre service de vous niire partir dans I'instanL 
Tout ce qui est Id m'appartient ; le ball est en mon nom ^ 
il ne me conrient plus ae vous souffrir chez moi : levc^- 
vous, monsieur, et songez A ne rien emporter sans ma per- 
mission.'— II. pp. 193, IM. 

Our English method of asking leave to separate from 
Sir William Scott and Sir John Nicol is surely better 
than this. 

Any one who provides good dinners for clever pe/t^ 
pie, and remembers what they say, cannot fail to writ^ 
entertaining M^moires. Among the early friends of 
Madame d'Epinay was Jean Jacques Rousseau — she 
lived with him in considerable intimacy ; and no smai] 
part of her book is taken up with accounts of his eccen* 
tricity, insanity, and vice. 

< Nous avonsd^bute^ par V Ei^ttf emeni timi r air e,comidif 
nouvelle, de M. Rousseau, ami de Francuell qui nous Va. 
pr«seat6. L*auteur a jou^ un rdle dans sa pi^ce. Quoiqun 
ce ne solt qu*une comMle de soci^t^^, elle a eu un graiKE 
succAs. Je doute cependant qu'elle pAt r^ussir au th^Atit- : 
mais c'est Pouvrage d'un homme de beaucoup d'esprit, 



or a grave, it mach the tame things— In LoaOofe, 
as in iKWfde non apparmiHlnUf ii non «f ifaiifftm miim ' 
utraHo, 

This is the account Madame 
Rousseau soon after he had retired into' the 1 





prit II a le telnt brun : et de* yeux pleins de feuanlmem 



parol 
hid. 

souffrances , - , ,___,_„ 

dpe de vanity ; c'est apparemment cequi lul donne, de temj « 
en temps, Pair farouche. M.de Bellegarde, avcc qui 11 a cauat> 
long-temps, ce matin, en est enchants, et U engage a nouf 
vcnir voir souvent J'en suls blen n'vie ; je me promets de 
proflter beaucoup de sa convenation.'— -I. pp. 176, 176. 

Their Mendship so formed, proceeded to a great 
degree of hitimacy. Madame d'Epniay admired hi« 
genius, and provided him with hats and coats ; and, at 
last, was so tax deluded by his declamations about the 
country, as to fit him up a little hermit cottage, whore 
there were a great many birds, and a great many -plSln 
and flowers— -and where Rousseau was, as might have 
been expected, supremely miserable. His friends 
from Paris did not come to see him. The postman^ 
the butcher, and the baker, hate romantic scenery— 
duchesses and marchionesses were no lonxer founa tij 
scramble for him. Among the real hihabitants of th^ 



< J'al ^ il V a deux Jours A la Chevrette, pour \ 
guelques affaires avant de m'v AtaUir avec mes 
J'avols fait pr^venir Rousseau oe mon voyage: 11 est vena 
me voir. Je crols qu'il a besoin de ma vrHence, et qne la 
solitude a d^A agit^ sa bile, n se plamt de tout le moadfc 
Diderot doit toujours aller, et ne vl jamais le Toir; M. 
Grimm le n^llge ; le Baron d'Holbach rouble ; Oauffeooat 
et moi settlement avons encore des igaids pour lui« dlt^ 
j'ai voulu les justifler; cela n'a pas r^uasL J'espAie qui! 
sera beaucoup plus a la Chevrette qu* A rHennltage. Je 
suls penuadto qu'il n'y a que fa^on de prendre cet homme 
pour le rendre heureux ; c'est de felndre de ne pas prendre 
garde A lui, et s'en occuper sans cesse; c'est pour oela que 
je n'lnsistai point pour le retenir, lonqu'il m'eut dit qu'l 
voulolt s'en retoumer A I'Hennitage, quok^u'll f Al taid «t 
malgrA le mauvais temps.' — n. pp. 363, 364. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau seems, as the reward of 
genius and fine writing, to have claimed an ezemptioi 
from all moral duties. He borrowed and begged, aad 
never paid ; — ^put his children in a poor hou8<^— betray- 
ed his friends— insulted his benefactors — and wasguu* 
ty of every species of meannesa and mischief. His 
vtinity was so great, that it was almost impossible to 
keep pace with it by any activity of attention ; and 
his suspicion of all manWind amounted nearly, if not 
altogetner, to insanity. The foUowing anecdote, how- 
ever, is totally clear of any symptom of derangement, 
and carries only the most rooted and disgusting selfish- 
ness. 

< Rousseau vous a done dit qu'il n'avoit pas portA son 
ouvrage A Paris ? II en a menti, car il n*a fait son voyage 
que pour cela. J'al re^u hier une lettre de Dklerot, <pd 
peint votre hermite comme si je le voyois. II a fait oes 
deux lieues A pied, est venu s'^tablir chez Diderot saas 
I'avoir prevenu, le tout pour faire avec lul la revision ds 
4on ouvrage. Au point oA lis en Moient ensemlde, vow 
conviendrez que cda est assez strange. Je voi^ par cer- 
tains mots Rhapp^ A mon ami dans sa lettre, qu'il a qud- 
}ue sujet de discussion entre eux ; mais comme U ne s'cx- 
9Uque point, je n'y comprends rien. Rousseau Pa tenn 
X . . _ . ._ - --jheoro, 

luidon- 
revlsion flalc^ 
' t«te,phe 
arranger un incident qui n'ertpas 
(mcour trouv^ A sa fantaisie. Cela e^ trop dimcile, r^pond 
d, je ne suis point acooutumA 
lemain A dx heures du matiBy 
l^ve, va se coucher, et laisie 
Diderot p^trifi^ de son procAd^. VoilA cet homme que vous 
croyez si pAn^A de vos lemons. At^outez A cette reilezfoa 
un propos slnguUer de la femme de Diderot, dont Je vous 
prie de faire votre profit: Cette femme n'est qu'uae bonne 
femme, mais die a la tact juste. Voyant son marl d^solA 
le jour du dApart de Rousseau, die lui en demande la rai- 
tfon ; il la lul dit : C'est le manque de dAlicatene de od 
homme, ajoute-t-il, qui m'afliige ; ii me fkit travailler ooaae 
un manoeuvre, je ne m'en serols, ie crols pas ^>er(u, ssH 
ne m'avolt refUsA ausd sdchement de s'occuper pourmoi aa 
quari4l'heure...yous Ates AtonnA de ceU. lul rApond ss 
femme, vous ne le connoissez done pas r H ed dAvoii 
d'envie ; il enrage ouand 11 paroit ouelque chose de bean 
qui n'est pas de lul. On lui verra taire un jour qudqncs 
irrands forfalts plutAt que de se laisser ignorer. Tenes, Ja 
ne jurerois pas qu'il ne se rangeAt du parti des JAsuitei, d 
qu'u n'enterprit leur apologie.^III. pp. 60, 6L ' 

The horror which Diderot ultimately conceived for 
turn, is strongly expressed hi the foUowiog letter to 



country, the reputation of reading and thinlung is fatal i ^Trinmi-—written after an interview which compelled 



to character ; and Jean Jacques cursed his own sue 
cessful eloquence which had sent him from the suppers 
and flattery of Paris to smell to dafibdils, watch spar- 
rows, or project idle saliva into the passing stream ^ 
Very few men who have gratified, and are gratifying 
their vanity in a great metropolis, are qualified to qnit 
it. Few have the plain sense to perceive, that they 
must soon ineviubly be forgotten, — or the fortitude 
to bear it yHhea they are. They represent to them- 
selves imaginary scenes of deploring friends and dis- 
pirited compamons-— but the ocean might as well re- 
gret the drops exhaled by the ton-beams. Life goes 
en; and wiiether the abMntbATa retired into a cottage 



tdm, with many pangs, to renounce all intercouTM 
^vith a man who had, for years, been the object of his 
xenderest and most partial feelmgs. 

< Cet homme ed un fbroenA. Je I'ai vu, Je hii d rs- 
prochA avec toute la force que donne PhonnAtetect une 
H)rte d'lntArAt qui reste au fond du ooBur d'un ami qui Id 
tHt dAvouA depuis long4emps, I'AnormitA de sa condutte; 
\ L6S pleurs yersAs aux pieds de madame d'Epinay, dans le 
moment mAme oA 11 la chaxgeoit prM de moi des accusatJoas 
Ics plus graves ; cettv odieuse apologle qull vous a ea- 
ToyAe, et oA il n'y pas une seule, des raisona qu'fl avdt i 
dire ; cette lettre projectAe pour Saint-Lambert, qui devoit 
le tranquiUiser sur dss sentimens qu'il se reprocfaoit, d o% 
loin d'avouer uno paykm aAe dans son ooeur mali^ lu^ 11 
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til 



■*«BCiiie dfaroir, alAnn^ Madame d*Houdetot rar la stenne. 
Que aali-ie enoora ? Je ne suit point content de set t**- 
ponfles ; je n'ai pai eu le courage de le lui temtener j 'ai 



caim^ lul laiMcr la miserable contfolationae croine 

S'il m*a tromp^. Qu'ii vlre ! II a mU dans sa defense li [i 
iportement, froid qui m'a afllig^. J'aipeur qu'ilnetuit 
endurcl. 

* .Idieu, mon ami ; soyons et continuons d*^tre honn^- 
te» gen^ : Tetat de ceuz qui ont ceM* de I'^treme fait peuf . 
Adieu, mon ami ; je vous embx«s«e bien tendrement. .... 
Je nc jette dsn3 vos bras comme un homme effkay^ ; je tjt- 
ctie en vain de faire de la poMe, mal4 cct homme me re^ i- 
eutt'juta travers mon travail fil me trouble, etjesus-^ 
comme «i j'arols A cdte de moi un damn^ ; il est damn p-. 

cela eU *ikr. Adieu mon ami Grimm, roiia I'elh i 

que je fcrols *ur vou«, »i je devenois jamab un mKhani : 
en v^rit^, j'aimcrois mieux «tre mon. 11 n'y a peut-^trt 
pa5 le !*en« commun dan« tout ce que je vous ^cris, mais ]? 
vou<t avouc que je n'ai jamois ^prouv^ un trouble d'ame ml 
terri'.ile que cclu que j*al. 

* •'h! mon ami, quel spectacle que celui d'un homr v 
m^iAnt et bourrei^ ! BrOlez, d^hirez cp j'Spier, qu*il : 
retombe plus soun voa yeux ;.que je ne revoie plus cet hoi; 
me U, ii me feroit croire auz diablenet k I'enfer. Si j'^ 
suis jamais foic^ de retoumcr cbez lui, je suis sikr que jv 
fremirai tout lelong du chemin : j'avoLn la fi^vre en rerc- 
nant. Je mdt (Ache de ne lui avoir pan laias^ voir rtiorretir 
qu*il m'in«pirott, et je ne me rH:oncilie avec moi quVn 
penaiant, que vous, avectoute votre fermete, vous ne Tan- 
ries pu pu A ma i>lace ; je ne Mis ps« pas s'il ne m'aurt>it 
pas m^. Oa entendoit sescrls juxqu'au bout du jardin ; c-t 
le le voyois j Adieu, mon ami, j'u-ai demain vous voir ; 
j*irai chercber un bomme de bien, aupr^ duquel je m*&^- 
a^ye, qui merasmire, et qui chasnede mon ame je ne saL-i 
quoi d*jnfemai qui la tounnente et qui s'v est attaclk^. Lci^ 
poetes on bien fait de mettre un intervalle immense entr<' 
le del et les enfer. £n v^rit^, la main me tremble.'— JIL 
pp. 148, 149. 

Madame d'Epinay lived, as we before observed^ 
with man^ persons of great celebrity. We couJd nol 
help sinilmg, among manv others, at this anecdote r^f 
our countryman. David Hume. At the beginning of 
his »pleadid career of fame and fashion at Paris, iho 
hibtorian was persuaded to a])pcar in the character of 
a sultan ; and was placed on a sofa between two of 
the most beautiful women of Paris, who acted for thnt 
evening the Dart of inexorables, whose favour he wa^ 
supposed to be «o]icitine. The absurdity of this scene- 
can easily be conceived. 

1<e cfUbre David Hume, frrand et gros historiograph ^ 
d'An?letexTe, connu et c»tim^ par ses <<:rit8, n'a pas autant 
de taien« pour ce genre d'amu'«emens auquel tourer nn^ 
Jolie* femmes I'avoient dMd^ iropre. II fit son debu^ 
chex Madame de T* * * ; un lui avoit destine le rAle d'u n 
sultan aMbentre deux e«claveff,employant toute son Hn- 
quencoiiour s'en faire aimer ; les trouvant inexorable?, 11 
«]evoit chercber lesujetde Icurs peines et de leur r^saii-u 
aace ; on le place sur un soi>faa entfe le« deux plus jolif^ 
femmeii de Paritf, il les regarde attentivement, il se frajij^o 
le ventre et les genoux A plusieuw repriue*, et ne trouv v 
jamais autre chone A leur dire que : Ek hien ! met denuu^ 
adUg, ... £4 kirn ! tout toOd done. , , . Eh kieii .' 
c«itff «e>M. . . . roiM voild ieil . . * . Cette phra^^f^ 
dura un quart d'heure, aan-* qu'il p&t en sortir. Une d'eU ^ <- 
se leva d^impatience : Ah ! dit-elfe, je m'en ^tob bien dq^i 
t^ cet homme n'est bon qu'a manger du veau ! Depuis f.p 
tcmiM il e*t relc-gu^ au tMc de spectateur, et n'en ct^ pifi-i 
moms ft't^ et cajole. C'e»t en v^rite une chose plaisanit^ 
que le role qu'il jouc ici ; malheureum^ment pour lui, ou 
plutfH pour la di^iiit^ philoAoohinue, car, pour lui, il parcil 
n'accommoder fort de ce train de vie ; il n*y avort aucunt^ 
manic dorainante dans ce pavA lomqu'il y est arrive ; on I's 
regards comme une trouvaille dans cette circonstance, rt 
TeflCTVo^ence de nos jeunes tMe« »'ert toumte de son c6tt*. 
Toutes IcM jolicsfemmert s'en sont empar^es ; il est de tou» 
les aoupers flms et il n'est [wint de bonne f^te sans lui ; mi 
un mot, il eit pour nos agreahles ce que les Genevois sont 
pour moi.'— III. pp. 384, 366. 

There is alwa]^ some man, ot whom the humnn 
viscera stand in greater dread than of any other per- 
soD, who is supposed, for the time bemg. to be tli^ 
only person who can dart his pill into theii inmost tv- 
cesses , and bind them over, in medical recognizanct^, 
to assimilate and digest. In the Troion war, PodalL- 
rhis and Machaon were what Dr.'Baillie and Sir Henry 
Hal ford now are—lhey had the fashionable practice *^a 
the tir' cic c&mp ; and, in all probability^ received tsw^ 
nv a ^ttinf-a from Agamemnon dear to Jove, and Net^ 
ii'r lie v^R\2t of hones. In the time of Madame 



d'Epfaiay, Dr. Tronchin, of Geneva, was in Togue, and 
no lady of ftshion could recover without writing to 
him, or seeins him in person. To the Esculapius of 
this very smaU and irritable republic, Madame d'Epi* 
nay repaired ; and, after a struggle between lifeaad 
death, and Dr. Troochfai, recovered her health. Dur- 
ing her residence at Geneva, she became acquainted 
with Voltaire, of whom she nas left the following ad- 
mirable and original account — the truth, talent, and 
simplicity of which, are not a little enhanced by the 
tone of adulation or abuse which has been so generally 
employed in speaking of this celebrated person. 

Eh bien ! mon ami, je n'aimeroi* pas A vivre de suite avee 
lui ; il n'a nul principe arr^t^, il compte trop sur sa mtaioire, 
et il en abuse souvent ; ie trouve qu'elle fait trot oaelauefois 
A M conversation ; U rodit plus qu'il ne dit, et ne laiue Jamais 
I riea A faire aux autres. II ne salt point cauaer, et il homilia 
I'amour-propre ; il dit le pour ft le centre, tant qu'oa vent, 
toujour* avee de nouvelles graces A la v^ritf, et neamnoins il 
a toujours I'air de se moquer do teat, jusqu'S lui-mtaie. U n'a 
Bulle philosophie dans la t4te ; il est tout h^rias^ de petits 
prf juM d'cafans ; on les lui passoroit peut-^tre en fkveur de ass 
graces, du brillaot de son esprit et do son originality s'il as 
VaAchoit pas pour les s jcouer tons. II a des incons^ueaees 

E1aisuite», et u est an milieu do tout cela tr^s-amusant A voir. 
[sis je n'aime point les gens qui ne font ^oe m'amoser. Pour 
madamo sa ni^ce. rile est toat-4-fait comique. 

* II parolt id depuis quelques jours un livre qui a vivea 
nfvhauffe les t^tes, et qui cause de* discussions fort int^resi 
tes entre dilf^rentes pertonnes de ce pays, parce que Ton pre- 
tend ^ne la coiwtitution de leur gouvemment y est int^resste : 
Voltaire s'y trouve m^l^ pour des propos asses rifs qu'il a tean 
4 ce su^et contre les pr^trcs. La gro»se nit^e trouve fort 
manvais que tous les magistrats n'ayent pas prts fait et cauae 
pour son onele. Elle jette tour A tour ses grosses mains et ass 
petits bras par deosus sa t^te, maudissant avee des cris Inhti- 
mains les lots, les r^publiques, et surtout ces polissons de r^ 
publicans qui vont A pied, qui sont oblige de soufffrir les cri- 
4illeries de leurs pr^tres, et qui se croient libres. Cela aat tont- 
ii-fait bon A entendre et A voir.'— III. pp. 106, 107. 

Madame d'Epinay was certainly a woman of very 
considerable talent. Rousseau accuses her of writing 
bad plays and romances. This may be ; but her epis- 
tolary style is excellent — her remarks on passing events 
lively, acute, and solid — and her delineation of char- 
acter admirable. As a proof this, we shall give her 
portrait of the Marouis de Croismare, one of the friends 
of Diderot and the Baron d'llolbach. 

* Jo lui crois soixante ana ; il ne les parolt pourtant paa. II 
''ft d'une taille mediocre, sa Hgure a ilA ^tre tr^s-agrM>Ie : 
fllle se distingue encore par un air de nolilesse et d'aisance, qui 
r^pand do la grace sur tout sa personne. Sa physionoinie • 
Lie la finesse. Ses gestns, tes atutudes ne sont jamais recber- 
*'.hH ; mais ils rout si bien d'accord avee la tournue de son f s- 
prit, qu'ils semlilent njouter A son originality. II parte des 
rhoses les plus sericusrs et les plus importantes d'un ton si gai, 
<|U*on pstsouvent tcnt^de DO rien croire de ce qull dlL On 
ii'a presque jamais rien a citrr de ce ou'on lui entend dire } 
inais lorsqu'il parlr, on ne veut rien penlre de ce qu'il dit; all 
*m tait, on d^suv qu'l parln encore. Sa prodigieuse vivacity, 
fit une singuli^re aptitude A toutes tortcs de talons et de con- 
iioissances, I'ont porte A tout voir et A tout connoitro ; au mo- 
yen do quoi vous comprrnez qu'il est Tort iiistruit. 11 a bien 
iu, bien vu, et n'a retenu que ce qui valoit la peine de T^tre. 
Son esprit annonce d'abord plus d'agr^ment que de solidity, 
mais je crois que quiconque le jugeroit fVivole lui feroit trot. 
Je le soupf onue de renfernier dans son caliinet les ^ines dea 
roses qu'il diktribue dans In soci^t^ : ositoz constamnient gai 
LJaqs le monde, seul je le crois m^loncolique. On dit qu'il a 
l^aroe aussi tendre qu'honn^te ; qu'il sent vivemeat et qu'il se 
livre ovcc impetuosity A ce qui trouvre lecbeniin de son cceur. 
Tout le monde ue lui plait pas ; il faut pour c<*la de I'original- 
tt^, ou des vertus distingu^es, ou de certidns vices qu'il sppelle 
passions ; n^annioins dans le courant de la vie, il s'acconunode 
i\e tout. Beaucoup de cnriositf et de la facility dans le carac- 
L^re (G« qui va iusqu'A la foiblcsse) I'entrainent souventA 
negliper «es meilleurs aaus et A less perdre de vue, pour sa 
Eivrer A des goftts fkctices et passagers : ii en rit avee cux ; 
mais on voit si clairement qu'il en rougit avee Ini-m^me, qu'on 
Eie oeut lui savoir mavvais grh de ses disparates.'— lU. pp. 2SH 

The portrait of Grimm, the French Boiwell. vol. ilL 
]>. 97, is equally good, if not superior ; but we have al- 
ready extracted enough to show the nature of the 
work, and the talents of the author. It is a lively, 
entertaining bookw— relatinj; in an agreeable manner 
the oinBioDs and oabits of many remarltable mec^— 
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mingled witn some Terr icandalous and improper pa»* 
•ages, which degrade the whole work. But if all the 
decencies and delicacies of life were in one scale, and 
five francs in the other, what French boolcseller would 
feel a single moment of doubt in making his selec- 
tion? 



POOR LAWS. (EdiKBunoH Review, 1821.) 

1. Saft Method for rendaimg Income arUingfrom Penonal 
Property aoatlabU to ike Poor-Laws. Lotigmau Sc Co. 
1819. 

SI Summarw Review of the Report mud Endenee rdmHve to 
the Poor'-Lawe. By8.W. Nicol. York. 

3. £way on the PracticabUitff of modifying tko Poor-La»», 
Sherwood. 1819. 

4, Contideratunu on the Poor-Lowe, By John Daviaon, KM, 
Oxford. 

Our readers, we fear, will require some apology for 
beuig asked to look at anything upon the poor-laws. 
No subject, we admit, can be more disagreeable, or 
more trite. But, unfortunately, it is the most impor- 
tant subject which the distressed state of the country 
is now crowding ui)ou our notice. 

A pamphlet on the poor-laws generally contains 
some little piece of favourite nousense, by which we 
are gravely told this enormous evil may be perfectly 
cured. The first gentleman recommends bttle gar- 
dc::s ; the second cows ; the third a village shop ; the 
fourth a spade ; the fifth Dr. Bell, and so forth. Eve- 
ry man rushes to the press with his small morsel of 
imbecility ; and is not easy till he sees his imperti- 
nence stitcheit in blue covers. In this list of absurdi- 
ties, wc must not forget the project of supportmg the 
poor from national funds, or, in other words, of im- 
mediately doubling the expenditure, and introducing 
every possible abuse into the administration of it. 

Theu there are worthy men, who call upon gentle- 
men of fortune and education to become overseers — 
meaning, we suppose, that the present overseers are 
to perform the higher duties of men of fortune. Then 
merit is up as the test of relief; and their worships 
are to enter into a lon^ examination of the life and 
character of each applicant, assisted, as they doubt- 
less would be, by candid overseers, and neighbours 
divested of every feeling of malice and partiality. 
Tbc children arc next to be taken from their parents, 
and lodged in immense pedagogueries of several acres 
each, where they are to be carefully secluded from 
those fathers and mothera thev are commanded to 
ibey aiid honour, and are to be Brought up in virtue 
oy the church wardens.^~And this is g[ravely intended 
as a corrective of the poor-laws ; as if (to pass over 
the many other objections which might he made to it,) 
it would not set mankind populatuig faster than car- 
penters and bricklayers could cover in their children, 
or separate twigs to be bound into rods for their fla- 
gellation. An extension of the poor-laws to personal 
property is also talked of. We shall be very glad to 
see any species of property exempted from these laws, 
but have no wish that any which is now exempted 
should be subjected to their influence. The case 
would infallibly be like that of the income tax— the 
more easily the tax was raised the more profligate 
would be the expenditure. It is proposed also that 
alehouses should be diminished, and that the children 
of the poor should be catechized publicly in the church, 
both very respectable and proper suggestions, but of 
themselves hardly strong enoueh for the evil. We 
have every wish that the poor snould accustom them- 
selves to nabits of sobriety ; but we cannot help re- 
flecting, sometimes, that an alehouse is the only place 
where a poor tired creature, haunted with every spe- 
cies of wretchedness, can purchase three or four times 
a year three pennyworth of ale — a liquor upon which 
wine-drinking moralists are always extremely severe. 
We must not forget, among other nostrums, the eulogy 
of small farms— in other words, of small capital, and 
profound ignorance m the arts of agriculture ; and the 
eyil is also thought to be curable by periodical con- 
tributions fVom men who have nothing, and can earn 
nothing without charity. To one of tnese plans, and 
petbMjm the mat phmaibl e , Mr. Nicol has stated in 



the following passage, objections that are appficaUe 
to almost all the rest. 



* The dirtrict scbool would no doubt be well snerini 
and well regulated , magutrates and eoontry f entlenen 
be its viaitora. The more excellent the eatabliolunest, the 
greater the nilacliief ; because the mater the expenae. We 
iiiay talk what we will of economy, but where the care oftha 
poor b uken exclusively Into the handaof the rich, eompara- 
tive extravagauce is the necessary conaequenee : to say that 
tlie gentleman, or even the overaeert would never permit the 
|KX)r to live at the district school, as they live at houe, is sajr- 
nig far too little. English humanity will never see the |ioor n 
any thing like want, when that want is palpably and rmblf 
brought before it : first, it will give aecessariea, next comforts; 
uutil its fostering care rather pampers, than merely relievok 
The humanity iu>elf is liighly laudable ; but if practised oa as 
exteusive scale, iu consequences must entail on almost ualhS' 
ited exiMsnditure. 

* BIr. Locke computes that the labour of a child fttun 3toH 
beiug set against its nourishment and teaching, the resalt 
would be exonomtion of the parish from expense. Nothior 
could prove more decisively the incompetency of the board er 
trade to advise on this question. Of the productive labour of 
the workhouse, I shall have to speak hercaAer ; I will only oh* 
serve in this place, that after the greatest cmre and attealioa 
bestowed on the subject, after exiiensive looms purchased, ACi, 
the 50 boys of the blue coat school earned in the year 1816, 29L 
10s. 3d,; the 40 i^irls earncil, in the same time, 40Lle.9dL IV 
ages of these children are from 8 to 16. They earn aboat oue 
pound iu the year, and cost about twenty. 

* The greater the call for labour in public institHtioas,bs 
thny prisons, workhouses, or schools, the more diAcult to lis 
procured timt labour must be. There will thence be both siocli 
loss of it for the comparative numbers, and it will alliBrd s 
much less price ; to get any labour at all, one school must aa- 
derbid another. 

* It has just been observed, that ** the child of a poor eena- 

{rer, half clothed, half fed, with the enio>'nieut of hune sad 
iberty, is not only happier but better than the little autooar 
ton of a parish workhouse i*" and this I believe is accuratriy 
true. I scarcely know a more cheering sight, though eertsialy 
many more elegant ones, tliaii the youUiftil gambols of a villafs 
green. They call to ihiud the de»cription given by Paley sf 
the shoals of the Ory of fish : " They are so happy that tbey 
know not what to do with themselves ; their Attitude, their n- 
vactty, their leaps out of tlie water, their frolics in it, all eoa- 
ducc to show their excess of spirits, and are aimply the effcoU 
of that excess." 

' Though politeness mny be banished flrom the cottage, sad 
though the anxious mother may sometimes chide a littk too 
sharply, yet hero both maternal endearmeirta and aocial afiec 
tion exist in perhaps their greatest vigour : tlie attachowsta 
of lower life, where independent of attachment there is so little 
to enjoy, fUr outstrip the divided if not exhausted seimbility 
of the rich and great ; and in depriving the poor of these at 
tachments, we may be said to rob them M* their little alL 

' But it is not to happiness only I here relbr : it is to morsb 
I listen with great reserve to that system of moral instructasa, 
which has not social afiectioa ft>r lu Inuis, or Uae feelings ef 
the heart fbr its ally. It is not to be concealed, that averj 
thing may be taught, yet nothing learned, that qrsteau piss- 
ned with care, and executed with attention, may evsporals 
into unmeaniug forms, where the imagination is not r onaa d , or 
the sensibility impressed. 

'Let us suupose the children of the "district ackool," sai^ 
tured with that suiierabundant care which anch institutioBS, 
when ftupi>osed to be well conducted, are wont to exhibit; 
they rise with the dawn ; after attending tothecallsof elsaa- 
liucss, i)ray«rs follow; then a lesson; then breakfast; thca 
work, till noon liberates them, for perhaps an hour, from tha 
walls of their prison to the walls or their prison court. IKa- 
neV follows; and then, in course, work, lessons, s up pe r, 
prayers ; at length, after a day dreary and dull, the to a l M 
part of every day which has preceded, and of all that ars to 
follow, the children are dismissed to bed.— This system aajr 
construct a machine, but it will not form a man. Of whatdoei 
it consist 1 of prayers parroted without one sentiment ia ac- 
cord with the words uttered: of moral lectures which the a»- 
derstanding does not comprehend, or the heart feel ; of end- 
less bodily constraint, intolerable to youth Ail vivacity, and is* 
Jurious to the perfection of the human A-ame*— The cotti^ 
day may not present so imposing a aoene ; no decent unifbrai 
no well trimmed locks ; no glossy skin ; no united response of 
hundreds of coigoiaed voices ; no lengthened proceasioa, Bd^ 
named exercise ; but if it has less to strike the eye, it has te 
more to engage the heart A trifle in the way ofcliiaalisaM 
mnstsnfllce; the prayer is not forgot; it ia perfaapa is^w- 
fiectlv repeated, and conftisedly understood \ bnt it ia aotSMl' 
tared as a vain sound; it is an earthly parent that teila if a 
heavenly one ; duty, love, obedience, are not worda witheat 
meaning, when repeated by a mother to a child: to God, thi 
great unknown Betn^ that made all thiaga, all tkaaki, il 
praiw, all sd orat ioa Is das. Tbs jrouaf reOftoain smj hs ii 
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mtnttn bflwildflrsd bj «U thk; hk notkiiM mav ba oIh 
t bat hia feelinn will be rouMd, and tbo fonadation At 
of true piety will be laid. 

r moral instruction, the child may be tauf ht leM at home 
at school, but he will be Uurht better; that is, whatever 
taufht he will feel ; he will not have abstract proposi- 
ofduty coldly presented to his mind ; but precept and 
ice will be coqjoined ; what be is told it is right to do will 
stautly done. Sometimes the <merative principle on the 
'a miud will be love, sometimes rear, sometimes habitual 
of obedience ; it is always somethiuf that wiU impress, 
rn something that will be remembered. 

lero are two points which we consider as now admit- 
yall men of sense — 1st. That the poor-laws must 
tMiished ; 2dlyy That they must be very gradually 
ished.* We hardly think it worth while to throw 
f pen and ink upon any one who is still inclined 
spute either of these propositions, 
ith respect to the g^radual abolition, it must be 
rved, that the present redundant population of the 
try has been entirely produced by the poor-laws : 
lothing could be so grossly uniust as to encourage 
le to such a vicious multiplication, and then, 
t you happen to discover your foUy, immediately 
arve them into annihilation. You have been call- 
pon your population for two hundred years to beget 
children— furnished them with clothes, food, and 
es — taught them to lay up nothing for matrimony, 
ing for children, nothing for age— but to depend 
justices of the peace for every human want. The 
is now detected ; but the people, who are the 
of it, remain. It was madness to call them in 
tnanner into existence ; but it would be the height 
Id-blooded cruelty to get rid of them by any other 
the most gentle and gradual means ; and not only 
d it be cruel, but extremely dangerous to make 
Attempt. Insurrections of the most sanguinary 
'erocious nature would be the immediate conse- 
ce of any very sudden change in the system of the 
•laws ; not partial, like those which proceeded 
an impedea or decaying state of manufactures, 
M universal as the poor-hiws themselves, and as 
ious as insurrections always are which are led on 
imger and despair. 

lese observatione may serve as an answer to those 
y and impatient gentlemen, who are always cry- 
at, What have the House of Commons done ? — 
t have they to show for their labours ? Are the 
lessened ? Are the evils removed ? The com- 
!e of the House of Commons would have shown 
iselves to be a set of the most contemptible char- 
Mf if they had proceeded with any such indecent 
perilous naste, or paid the slightest regard to the 
mnt foUy which required it at their hands. They 
very properly begun, by collecting all possible 
DULtion uplon the subject ; by consulting specula- 
ind practical men ; by leaving time for the press 
Qtribute whatever it could oi thought or know- 
s on the subject ; and by introducing measures, 
iffects of which will be, and are intended to be, 
ual. The lords seemed at first to have been sur- 
d that the poor-laws were not abolished before 
•nd of the first session of Parliament ; andaccord- 
r set up a little rival committee of their own, 
h did httle or nothing, and wiU not^ we believe be 
wed. We are so much less sansume than those 
s legislators, that we shall think tne improvement 
ense, and a subject of very general coneratulation, 
;e poor-rates are perceptibly diminiwed. and if 
system of pauperism is clearly going down in 
ity or thirty years hence. 

e thmk, upon the whole, that govenment has been 
mate in the selection of the gentleman who is 
ed at the head of the committee for the revision of 
poor-laws ; or rather, we should say (for he is a 

am not quite so wrong in this as I seem to be, Bor after 
tr experience am 1 sati^d that there has not been a good 
of rashness and preeipiution in the conduct of this aomir- 
BBMsure. You nave not been able to carry the law into 
iftyeturing countries. Parliament will compel yon to 
n some of the more severe clauses. It has been the nu- 
I of general insurrection and chartism. The Duke of 
lington wisely recommended that the experiment •bould 
rat tried ia a ftw oooalies rooad the aietropoUs. 



gentleman of very independent fortmia), who hat con- 
sented that he should be placed there. Mr. Sturges 
Bourne is undoubtedly a man of business, and of very 
good sense : he has made some mistakes ; but, upon 
the whole, sees the subject as a philosopher and a 
statesman ought to do. Above all, we are pleased 
with his ^ood nature and good sense in adhering to his 
undertakmg, after the Parliument has flung out two or 
three or his favourite bills. Many men would have 
surrendered so unthankAil and laborious an under- 
taking in disgust ; but Mr. Bourne knows better what 
appertains to his honour and character, and above all 
what he owes to bis country. It is a great subject ; 
and such as will secure to him the gratitude and fa- 
vour of posterity, if he brings it to a successful 
issue. 

We have stated our opfaiion, that all remedies, with* 
out gradual abolition, are of Uttle importance. With 
a foundation laid for gradual abolition, every auxiliarr 
improvement of the poor-laws (while they ao remain"; 
is worthy the attention of Parliament ; and in sugges- 
ting a few alterations as fit to be immediately adopted, 
we wish it to be understood, that we have m view the 
gradual destruction of the system, as well as its amend- 
ment while it continues to operate. 

It seems to us, then, that one of the first and great- 
est improvements of this unhappy system would be a 
complete revision of the law or settlement. Since Mr. 
East's act for preventing the removal of the poor till 
they are actually chargeable, any man may live where 
he pleases, till he becomes a beggar, and asks alms of 
the place where he resides. To gain a settlement, 
then, is nothing more than to gain a right of begging : 
it \m not, as it used to be before Mr. East's act, a pow- 
er of residing where, in the judgment of the resident, 
his industry and exertion wiJl be best rewarded ; but a 
power of taxing the industry and exertions of other 
persons in the place where hu settlement falls. This 
privilege produces all the evil complained of in the 
poor-laws ; and instead, therefore, of being conferred 
with the liberality and profusion which it is at present, 
it shotild be made of very difficult attainment, and lia- 
ble to the fewest possfble changes. The constant 
policy of our courts of justice has been, to make set- 
tlements easily obtained. Since the period we have 
before alluded to, this has certainly been a very mista- 
ken policy. It would bo a far wiser course to abolish 
ail other means of settlement than those of birth, pa- 
rentage, and marriage — not for the limited reason 
stated in the committee, that it would diminish the 
law expenses (though that, too, is of importance) , bnt 
because it would hivest fewer residents with the fatal 
privilege of turning beggars, exempt a greater number 
of labourers from the moral corruption of the poov- 
laws, and stimulate them to exertion and economy, by 
the fear of removal if they are extravagant and idle. 
Of ten men who leave the place of their birth, four, 
probably, get a settlement by yearly hiring, and four 
others oy renting a small tenement ; while two or 
three may return to the place of their nativity, and 
settle there. Now, under the present system, here are 
eight men settled where they have a right, to beg 
without being removed. The probability is, that they 
will all beg ; and that their virtue will give vray to the 
incessant temptation of the poor-laws: but u these 
men had felt from the very beginning, that removal 
from the place where they wished most to live would 
be the sure consequence of their idleness and extrava- 
gance, the probability is, that they would have escap- 
ed the contagion of pauperism, and been much more 
useful members of society than they now are. The 
best labourers in a village are commonly those who are 
living where they are legally settled, and have there- 
fore no right to ask charity — for the plain reason, that 
they have nothing to depend upon but their own exer- 
tions : in short, for them the poor-laws hardly exist ; 
and they are such as the great mass of English peas- 
antry would be, if we hadescaped the curse of these 
laws altogether. 

It is incorrect to say. that no labourer would settle 
out of the place of his birth, if the means of acquiring 
a settlement were so limited. Many men begin the 
world with strong hope and much confideosA ^ >2&s^ 
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•wi fortune, and without any intention of subsisting | tlement at alL When a Uian was not alloired to Hiw 
by charity ; but they see others subsisting in greater where he was not settled, it was wise to lay hold of 
•ase, without their toil-^and their spirit gradually { any plan tor extending settlements. But the wfaob 



links to the meanness of mendicity. 

An affecting picture is sometimes drawn of a man 
falling into want in the decline of life, and compelled 
to remove from the place where he has spent the 
greatest part of his days. These tilings are certainly 
painful enough to him who has the misfortune to wit- 
ness them. But they must be taken upon a large 
scale ; and the whole ffood and evil which they pro> 
. duce diligently weighed and considered. The ques- 
tion then will be, whether any thing can be more 
realljr humane, than to restrain a system which relaxes, 
the sinews of industry, and places the dependence of 
laborious men upon anything but themselves. We 
most not think oiuy of the wretched sufferer who is re- 
moved, and, at the sight of his misfortunes, call out for 
fresh racilities to beg. We must remember the in- 
dustry, the vigour, and the care which the dread of 
removal has excited, and the number of persons who 
owe their happiness'aud their wealth to that salutary 
feeling. The very person who, in the decline of life, is 
lemoved from the spot where be has spent so great a 
J>art of his time, would, perhaps, have been a pauper 
oalf a century before, if he had been afflicted with the 
right of asking alms in the place where he lived. 

It has been objected, that this plan of abolishing all 
settlements but those of birth, would send a man, the 
labour of whose youth had benefited some other par- 
ishj to pass the useless part of his life in a place for 
which he existed only as a burden. Supposing that 
this were the case, it would be quite suincient to an- 
swer, that any given parish would probably send 
away as many useless old men as it receivea: and, 
alter all, little inequalities must be borne for the gen- 
eral good. But, in truth, it is rather ridiculous to talk 
of a parish not having benefited by the labour of the 
man who is returned upon their hands in hit old age. 
If such parish resembles most of those in England, the 
absence of a man for thirty or forty years has been a 
great good instead of an evil; they nave had many 
more labourers than they could employ ; and the vcr^ 
man whom they are complaining of supporting for his 
few last years, would, in all probability, have bceu a 
beggar forty years belore, if lie had remained among 
them ; or, by pushing him out of work, would have 
made some other man a beggar. Are the benefits de- 
rived from prosperous manufactures limited to the 
parishes which contain them ? The industry of Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield, or Leeds, is felt across the kingdom 
as far as the ]<Iastem Sea. The prices of mcut and 
com at the markets of York and Mai ton are instantly 
affected by any increase of demand and rise of wages 
in the manufacturing districts to the west. They have 
benefited these distant places, and found labour for 
their superfluous hands by the prosperity of their man- 
ufactures. Where, then, would be the injustice, if 
the manufacturers, in the time of stagnation and pov- 
erty, were returned to their birth settlements ? But as 
the law now stands, population tumor 8 y of the most 
dangerous nature, may spring up in any parish: — a 
manufacturer, concealing his intention, may settle 
there, take 200 or 300 apprentices, fail, and half ruin 
the parish which has been the scene of his operations. 
For these reasons, we strongly recommend to Mr. 
Bourne to narrow as much as possible, in all his future 
bills, the means of acquiring settlements,* and to re- 
duce them ukimatcly to parentage, birth, and marriage 
—convinced that, by so doing, he will, in furtherance 
of the great object of abolishing the poor-laws, be only 
Wniting the right of beggings and preventing the resi- 
dent and almsman from being (as they now common- 
ly are^ one and the same person. But, before we dis- 
miss this part of the Subject, we must say a few words 
upon the methods by which settlements are now gain- 
In the settlement by hiring it is held, that a man has 
a claim upon the parish for support where he has la- 
boured for a year ; and yet anotner. who has laboured 
there for twenty years by short hinngs^ gains no set- 
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question is now completely changed ; and the only 
^oiiit which remains is, to mid out what mode of cos- 
terrjug settlements produces the least possible mi^ 
cliief. We are convmced it is by throwing every pas- 
sible difficulty in the way of acquiring them. Ifa set- 
tlement hereafter should not be obtamed in that par- 
ish in which labourers have worked for many yean, 
it will be because it contributes materially to their 
happiness that they should not gam a settlement 
there ; and this is a full answer to the apparent injus- 
tice. 

Then, upon what plea of common sense should a 
man gain a power of taxing a parish to keep him, b^ 
cause he has rented a tenement of ten pounds a vest 
there ? or, because he has served the office of deri^ 
or sexton, or hog-ringer, or bought an estate of thiity 
pounds value? However good these Tarious pleat 
might be for conferring settlements^ if it was desi» 
ble to increase the facility oi obtainmgthem, they are 
totally inefficacious if it can be shown that the meaaa 
of gaining new settlements should be confined to the 
limits of the strictest necessity. 

These observations (if they have the honour of at- 
tracting his attention^ will show Mr. Bourne oar op» 
ion of his bill for givmg the privilege of settlement 
only to a certain length of residence. In the firU 
place, such a bill would be the cause of endless vexa- 
tion to the poor, from the certainty of their beisg 
turned out of their cottages, before tney pushed dieir 
legal taproot into the parish ; and, secondly, it woold 
rapidly extend all the evils of the poor laws, by ides- 
tit ymg, much more than they are at present identii- 
ed, the resident and the settled man — the very oppos- 
ite of the policy which ought to be pursued. 

Let us suppose, tlien, t|iat we have got rid of all the 
means of gaining a settlement, or right to become a 
beggar^ except by birth, parentage, and marriage ; flat 
the wite, of course, must {ah into the settlement of 
the husband ; and the children, till emancipated, mutt 
be removed, if their parents are removed. Thispoiat 
gained, the task of regulating the law expenses of the 
poor-laws would be nearly accomplished: for the 
most fertile causes of dispute would be removed. Kv- 
ery first settlement is an mexhaustible source of litiga- 
tion and expense to the miserable rustics. . Upon Uie 
simple fact, for example, of a farmer hiring a ploqgb- 
man for a year, arise the following aflUcting qucstioos : 
—Was it an expressed contract ' Was it an implied 
contract ? Was it an implied hirine of the plo^ 
man. rebutted by circumstances ? Was the plonsii. 
man^s contract for a year's prospective service f Was 
it a cuatomary hiring of the ploughman ? Was it a r^ 
trospective hiring nt the ploughman ? Was it a con- 
ditional hiring ? Was it a general hiring ? Was it a 
special, or a special yearly hiring, or a special hirisf 
with wa^es rcservea weekly ? Did the tanner make 
it a special conditional hiring with warning, or an ex- 
ceptive hiring ? Was the service of the ploughmaa 
actual or constnictive ? Was there any dispensatioa 
expressed or implied ? — or was there a dissolution In- 

Elied?— by new agreement ?— or mutual consent ?— or 
y justices ?— or by any other of the ten thoosasd 
means which the higenuity of lawyers has created? 
Can any one be surprised, after this, that the amooet 
of appeals for removals, in the four quarter sessions 
ending Mid-summer, li>'17, were four thousand uttt 
hundred f* Can any man doubt that it is necessaiy to 
reduce the h]rdra to as few heads as possible ? or cas 
any other objection be stated to such reduction, ihas 
the number of attorneys and provincial counsel, whom 
it will bring into the poor-house ? Mr. Nicol says, 
that the greater number of modes of settlement do sot 
increase litigation. He may just as well say, that Iho 
number of streets in the Seven Dials does not incresfS 
the difficulty of finding the way. The modes of set- 
tlement we leave, are by far the simplest, and the ef- 
idcnce is assisted by registers. 
Under the head of law expenses, we ue coafilBCd 
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m pmt deal may be done, by making some slight al. 
teration in the law of remoTau. At present, removals 
are made without any warning to the parties to whom 
the pauper is removed ; and the first intimation which 
the defendant parish receives of the projected in- 
crease of their pomilation is^ by the arrival of the 
&ther, mother, ana eight or nme children at the over- 
seer's door— where they are tumbled out, with the 
justice's order about their necks, and led as a specta- 
cle to the assembled and indignant parishioners. No 
sooner have the poor wretches become a little famili- 
arized to their new parish, than the order is appealed 
aspninst. and they are recarted with the same precipi- 
tate iDclecency— ^h<o /oto trahujitf retrahuntque. 

No removal should ever take place without due no- 
tice to the parish to which the pauper is to be remov- 
ed, nor till the time in which it may be appealed 
agidnst is passed by. Notice to be according to the 
distance — either by letter, or personally ; and the dc- 
dsioii should be made by the justices at their petty 
sessions, with as much care and attention as if there 
were no appeal from their decision. An absurd no- 
tion prevails among magistrates^ that they need not 
taki much trouble in the investigation of removals, 
because their errors may be corrected by a superior 
court i whereas, it is an object of p^rcat imj)ortance. 
by a fkir and diligent investigation m the nearest aim 
c&eapest court, to convince the country people which 
party is right and which is wrong : and in this man- 
ner to prevent them from becoming the prey of law 
Termin. ' We are convinced that this subject of the 
removal of poor is well worthy a short and separate 
bill. Mr. Bourne thmks it would be very ditticult to 
draw up such a bill. We are auite satisfied we could 
draw up one in ten minutes that would completely 
answer the end proposed, and cure the evil complain- 
ed of. 

We proceed to a number of small details, which are 
Wvll worth the attention of the legislature. Over- 
seers' accounts should be given in quarterly, and pass- 
ed by the justices, as they now are, annually. The 
office of overseer should be triennial. The accounts 
Which have nothing to do with the poor, such as the 
constable's account, should be kept and passed sepa- 
rately from them; and the vestry should have the 
power of ordering a cert^ portion of the superfluous 
poor upon the roads. But we beseech all speculators 
m poor-laws to remember, that the macldnery they 
tnust work with is of a very coarse description. An 
overseer mast always be a limited, uneducated per- 
son, but little interested in what he is about, and with 
»Ti^v»K business of his own on his hands. The exten- 
sive interference of gentlemen with those matters is 
auite visionary and impossible. If gentlemen were 
tide-waiters, the custom-house would be better scr\'- 
«d; if gentlemen would become petty constables, the 
police would be improved ; if bridges were made of 
sold, instead of iron, they would not rust. But there 
me not enough of these articles for such purposes. 

A great part of the evils of the poor laws, has been 
occasionedTby the large powers intrusted to individual 
Justices. Every body is full of humanity and good- 
nature when he can relieve misfortune by puttuig his 

liaiiil in his neighbour's pocket. Who can bear to 

see a fellow-ereaturc suffermg pa'ui and poverty, when 
lie can order other fellow-creatures to relieve him? 
Xn it in human nature, that A should see B in tears and 
misery, and not order C to assist him ? Such a power 
most, of course, be liable to every degree of abuse ; 
%nd the sooner the power of ordering relief can be 
taken out of the hands of magistrates, the sooner shall 
"We begin to exjHirience some mitigation of the evils of 
the poor-hiws. The special- vestry bill is good for this 
jMirpose, as far as it goes ; but it goes a very little 
'Way ; and we much doubt if it will operate as any sort 
«>f abrici^ent to the power of magistrates grantiiuf 
belief. A single magistrate must not act under this 
\}i]l but in cases of special emergency. But every case 
«f distress is a case of special emergency ; and the 
doable magistrates, holding their petty sessions at 
some little alehouse, and overwhehned with all the 
monthly business of the hundred, cannot possibly give 
to the pleadings of the overseer and pauper half the 



attentum they womd be able to afibrd them at their 
own houses. 

The common people have been so much accustomed 
to resort to magistrates for relief ^ that it is certainly a 
delicate business to wean them from this bod habit ; 
but it is essential to the great objects which the poor- 
committee have in view, that the power of magistrates 
of ordering relief should be gradually taken away. 
When this is once done, half the difiiculties of the 
abolition are accomplished. We will suggest a few 
huits as to the means by which this d^irable end 
may be promoted. 

A poor man now comes to a magistrate any dav in 
the week, and any hour in the day, to complain of the 
overseers, or of the select committee. Suppose he 
were to be made to wait a little, and to feel for a sliort 
time the bitteruess of that poverty which, by idleness, 
extravagance, and hasty marriage, he has probably 
brought upon himself. To eliect this object, we 
would prohibit all ordera for relief, by justices, be- 
tween the 1st and 10th day of the month ; and leave 
the poor entirely in the hands of the overseers, or of 
the select vestry^ for that i>cr)od. Here is a beginning 
— a gradual abolition of one of the first features of the 
poof-laws. And it is without risk of tumult ; for no • 
one will run the risk of breaking the laws for an evil 
to which he anticipates so speedy a termination. This 
Decameron of overseers' des|>otism, and paupers' suf- 
feruiff, is the very thing wanted. It will teach the 
parishes to administer their own charity responsibly, 
and to depend upon their own judgment. It will teach 
the poor the miseries of pauperism and dependence ; 
and will be a waniing to unmarried young men not 
hastily and rashly to place themselves, their wives and 
children, in the same miserable situation ; and it will 
efl'ect all these objects gradually, and without danger. 
It would of course be the sumc thing on principle, if 
relief were confined to three days between the 1st ajid 
10th of each month ; three between the 10th and ^th ; 
three between the 20tb and the end of the mouth ;— or 
in any other manner that would gradually* crumble 
away the power, and check the gratuitous munificence 
of juiitices, — give authority over their own afl'uirs to 
the heads of the parish, and teach the poor, by little 
and little, that they must sufier if they are imprudent. 
It is understood in all these observations, that the 
overseers are bound to support their poor without any 
order of justices ; and that death arising flrom absolute 
want should expose those officers to very severe pnn« 
ishnieuts, if it could be traced to their inhumanity and 
neglect. The time must coine when we must do with^ 
out this ; but we arc not got so far yet — and are at 
present only getting rid ot'-justices, not of overseen. 

Mr. Davison seems to thuik that the plea of old age 
stands u])on a very difTereiit footing, with res)X*ct to 
the poor-laws, from all other pleas. But why should 
this plea be more favoured than that of sickness ?•— 
why more then losses in trade, incurred by no impru- 
dence. Every man knows he is exposed to the help- 
lessness of age ; but sickness and sudden ruin are very 
often escaped— comparatively seldom happen. Why 
is a man exclusively to be protected against that evil 
which he must have foreseen longer than any other, 
and has had the longest time to guard against ? Mr. 
Davison's objections to a limited expenditure are much 
more satisfactory. These we shall lay before oar 
readers ; and we recommend them to the attention of 
the committee. 

* I shall advert next to the plan of a limitation upon the 
amount of rates to be asucaaed in fiiturc. Thii limitation, aa it 
is a pledge of some protection to the property now subjected 
to the maintenance of the poor araiust the indefinite encroach* 
meut which otherwise threatens it, iv, in that lifrht, certainly s 
benefit ; and supposiag it were rigorously adhered to, the very 
knowledge, among the parish ezpecunts, that there was seas 
Umit to their range of expecuiion, some barrier which they 
could not pass, might incline theui to turn their thoughts home- 
ward again to the care of themselves. But it is an expedient, 
at the best, Ihr fhun being satisfactory. In the first place, 
there is much reaaon to fear that such a limitation woold sot 

* All gradation and caution have been banished afawe the re- 
form bill— rapid hlf h-preisnre wisdom la thA woSq ^«n^>>^ 
public afbirs. 
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evwitimlly be mminUined, after the example of « •tmiUr one 
having failed before, and considerinf that the urgency ol tlic 
applicants a« long as thejr retain the principle of deppcidrnr^ 
upon the parish unqualified in anyone of its main artittf*, 
would probably overbear a mere barrier of figures in thtt par- 
ish account. Then there would be much real difllcuhy Id Ibe 
proceedings, to be governed by such a limiting rule. Fur the 
use of the limitation would be chiefly, or solely, inca^n wli<<n3 
there is some struggle between the ordinary suppUcs of the 
parish rates, and the exigences of the poor, or a kind of run 
and pressure upon the parish by a mass of indigence ; and iii 
circumstances of this kind, it would be hard to know bow to 
distribute the supplies under a fair proportion of tlie npjjlj' 
cants known or expected ; hard to know how much ini/fii be 
granted for the present, and how much should be kept Lu re- 
serve for the remainder of the year's service. The n^^l wvt'i- 
cacy in such a distribution of account woultl show it«c]f ia ilu- 
proportions and inequalities of allowanre, impoMilik to Iw 
avoided ; and the t^plicants would have one pretext mare for 
discontent. . 

*Tbe limiution itself in manyplaces would be only in words 
and figures. It would be set, I presume, by an averogr^ of (per- 
tain preceding years. But the average taken upon the prfi^ 
ceding years might be a sum exceeding in its real vaLur; the 
highest amount of the asnessmcnts of any of the avt^rogeii 
years, under the great change which has takton plar^* in ilio 
value of money itself! A given rate, or assessment nominally th<^ 
same, or lower, might in this way be a greater real mon^^y vdu« 
than it was some time before. In many of the most diptr^^asn^l 
districts, where the parochial rates have nearly equnllFvL ihe> 
rents, a nominal average would, therefore, be no effectaiil ben- 
efit ; and yet it is in those districts Uiat the alleviatioa of ihe 
burthen is the most wanted. 

* It is manifest, also, that a peremptory restriction of th& 
whole amount of money applicable to the parochial sprrirfl, 
though abundantly justifiod m many districts by their psirticu- 
lar condition being so impoverished as to make the ini^a^urer 
for them, almost a measure of necessity, if nothing can h«siib- 
■titutod for it ; and where the same extreme necessity docs not 
exist, still justified by the prudence of preventing in aouia wpy 
the interminable increase of the parochial burthens; «i]|l, thei 
such a restriction is an ill-adjusted measure in its^ir, Kad 
would, in many instances, operate verr inequitably. It woiiJd 
fall unfoirly in some parishes, where the relative state of the 
poor and the parish might render an increase of the i^lief ba 
Just apd reasonable as it is possible fi>r any thing to ho uuder 
the poor-laws at alL It would deny to many po«sil>lft fair 
claimants the whole, or a part, of that degree of relier torn- 
monly granted elsewhere to persons in their condition, on thin 
or that Account of claim. Leaving the reason of the p remain 
demands wholly unimpeached, and unexplained ; direttiui; nn 
distinct warning or remonstrance to the parties, in the I hit' of 
their affhirs, by putting a check to their expectations u^>Hifi po- 
sitive matters implicated in their conduct; which wouhl t^i? 
speaking to them in a definite sense, and a sense applifr^ibl^' tm 
aJI : this plan of limitation would nurture the whole ui^i oi 
the claim in its origin, and deny the allowance of it to ihon- 
•ands, on account of reasons properly affecting a distant quar- 
ter, of which they knew nothing. The wont of a clnikf iti«- 
thod, and of a good principle at the bottom of it, in thit direct 
compulsory restriction, renders it, I think, wholly uuncrfpt- 
able, unless it be the only possible plan that con be devi«ed 
for accomplishing the same end. If a parish had to |l«(^p \i.* 
account with a single dependent, the plan would be mucli inure 
useAil in that case. For the ascertained fact of tbi* tui^l 
amount of his expectations might sot his mind at rest, und put 
him on a decided course of providing for himself. But, in thf 
limitation proposed to be made, tlie ascertained fact ii of a 
general amount onlv, not of each man's ahare in it. Conse- 
quently, each man has his indefinite expectations left to him* 
aad every eeparate specific ground of expectation remsiiuiig 
as before.' 

Mr. Davison talks of the propriety of reiUsLdg lo 
find labour for able labourers after the lapse of ten 

Siars, as if it was some ordinary bill he was propos. 
gj unacompanled by the slightest risk. It is very easy 
to make sucn lawsk and to propose them ; but it would 
be of immense difficulty to carry them into execuiinn. 
Done it must be, everybody knows that ; but the inorii 
will consist in discovering the gradual and gentle means 
by which the difficulties of getting parish labour may 
be increased, and the life of^a parish pauper be rvnd- 
ered a life or salutary and deterring hardship. A la w 
that rendered such request for labour perfectly lawftd 
for ten years longer, and then suddenly aboluht^d ti, 
would merely bespeak a certain jgeneral, and Tiolent 
insurrection foi the year 1890. The legislate, Ihimk 
G&d, JMinblt iiatitra a more cunning and nadoHj «iil- 



styl«. If he would thhik lets about it. he would write 
much better. It is always as plethoric and full- 
dT«s$ed as if he were writing a treatise dtfinHnubont' 
rum d malorvm. He is sometimes obscure : and in 
occaMonally apt to dress up common-sized thoughts ia 
big clothes, and to dwell a little too long in proving 
wliAt every man of sense knows and admits. We 
hope we shall not offend Mr. Davison by these re* 
murks ; and we have really no intention of doing so. 
His views upon the poor-laws are, generally speaking, 
Ter J correct and philosophical ; he writes like a geiv 
He man, a scholar, and a man capable of eloquence; 
aod we hope he will be a bishop. If his nutred pro. 
due Lions are as enlightened ana as liberal as this, vs 
mv &iire he will confer as much honour on the bench 
as he receives from it. There is a good deal, however, 
in nir. Davison's book about the ' virtuous marriages 
of the poor.' To have really the charge of a family 
OA a husband and a father, we are toldj — to have thie 
privUege of laying out his life in their service, is the 
pool man's boast, — ' his home is the school of nis sev- 
timi^nts,' &c. &c. This is viewing himian life through 
a Claude Lorraine glass, and decorating itwithcoloon 
that do not belong to it. A ploughman marries a 
plough woman because she is plump; generally oms 
fier ill ; thinks his children an incumbrance ; Very 
often flogs them; and, for sentiment, has nothisf 
more nearly approaching to it, than the ideas of 
broiled bacon and mashed potatoes. This is the tute 
of the lower orders of mankind— deplorable, but tne 
— and yet rendered much worse by the poor-laws. 

The system of roundsmen is much complained of; 
as well as that by which the labour of paupers is paid, 
partly bv the rate, ]Mirtly by the master; and a ioog 
4tTtag or Sussex justices send up a petition on the nb* 
ject. fiut the evil we are suffering under is an ezccfi 
of population. There are ten men applying for woik| 
whi±u five only are wanted ; of course, such a lediB- 
dantii) of labouring persons must depress the rate of 
their labour far beyond what is sufficient for the up* 
pnrt of their families. And how is that deficiency to 
he made up but from the parish rates^ toIms tt it 
meant suddenly and immediately to abobsh the wMs 
eyKtem of the poor laws ? To state that the rate cf 
labour is lower than a man can live by, St merelTto 
state that wc have had j and have^ poor laws— of wliich, 
this practice is at length the hievitable conseqwnee; 
and nothing could he more absurd than to attempt to 
prevent, by acts of parliament, the natural depredsp 
Lion of an article which exists in much greater abi» 
dance than it is wanted. Nor can any thing be mora 
unjust than the complaint, that roundsmen are paid 
by their employers at an inferior rate, and that the 
dilTerence is made up by the parish funds. A roaad^ 
man is commonly an inferior description of laboosr 
wha cannot get regularly hired; he comes upon hb 
pAri!3h for labour commonly at those seasons vh« 
there is the least to do ; he is not a servant of the 
farmer's choice, and probably does not suit him; he 
go<!« off to any other labour at a moment's wandif , 
when he finds it more profitable, and the ftnner a 
farced to keep nearly the same number of labeoitn 
as if there were no roundsmen at all. Is it jasC,theif 
that a labourer, combining every species of iinpeili» 
lion, ^ould receive the same wages as a chosen, regs* 
Jar, stationary person, who is always ready at hiiM, 
and whom the farmer has selected for his dexterity 
and character? 

Those persons who do not, and cannot emplov la- 
bourers, have no kind of right to complain of the turi 
or foarth part of the wages betaig paid by the ntaa; 
for if the farmers did not agree among themselvssie 
lake such occasional labourers, the wliole of tMr 
ftupport must be paid by the rates, instead of one-tUri. 
The order is, that the pauper shall be paid sodi • 
mtn as will support himself and fkmily ; and if Ikii 
agT^ment to take roundsmen was not entend iBftsly 
the fanners, they must be paid, by tho imtM,di 
whole of the anxNint of the order, for doinv Mute 
If a circulating labourer, therefoio, wiUk una ci» 
\ ^T«Ti . \o whom the justices would older Us. 



_ -^g^ '^ dmpMr. DAviKm, who wrlt«t Ukft a ^«TyVT^"^lv«r^.t»^>£r«i^ 
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tmomit of 4t. bat relieyed to the amount of 8f . A 
inirish manufacture, conducted by overseen, is inli- 
Ditely more burdensome to the rales, thou any system 
of roundsmen. There are undoubtedly a few uistanccs 
lo the contrary. Zeal oud talents will cure the origi< 
Dal defects of any system ; but to suppose that average 
men can do what extraordinary meu have done is the 
cause of many silly projects aiiu extravagant blunders. 
Mr. Owen n:ay give his whole heart and sold to the 
inijirovemeul of one of his wirochial parallelograms ; 
^t who is to succeed to Mr. Owen's enthusiasm ? 
Before wc have quite done with the subject of rouuds- 
nen, we cannot help noticing a strange assertion of 
Vfr. Nicol, that the low rate of wages paid by the 
naster is an injustice to the pauper — that he is cheat- 
tl, forsooth, out of H^. or 1U«. ])er week by this ar< 
oiigeiiient. Nothing, however, can possibly be more 
ibsurd than such an allegation. The whole country 
t o|)en to him. Can he gain more anywhere else 1 If 
Of, this is the market price of his labour ; and what 
Ight has he to com))laui if or how can he say he is 
efrauded ? A combination among farmers to lower 
tie price of labour woiUd be impossible, if labour did 
ot exist in much greater quantities than was wanted. 
M such things, whether labour or worsted stocking, 
r broadcloth, are, of course, always regulated by the 
roportion between the supply and demand.' Mr. 
Icol cites an instance of a parish in Suffolk, where 
le labourer receives sixpence firom the larmers, and 
le Test is made up by the rates ; and for this he re- 
robates the conduct of the farmers, fiut why are 
ley not to take labour as cheap as they can get it 7 
Thy are they not to avail themselves of the market 
rice of this, as of any other commo<I)ty ? The rates 
re a separate consideration ; let them supply what 

wantinsr ; but the farmer is right to get his iron, his 
ood, and his labour, as cheap as he can. It would, 
e admit, come nearly to the same thing, if 100/. were 
lid m wages rather than 25/. in wages, and 75/. by 
ite ; but then if the farmers were to agree to give 
ages above the market price, and sufficient for the 
ipport of the labourere without any rate, such an 
freemen t could never be adhered to. The base and 
to crafty would make their labouren take less, and 
ag heavier rates upon those who adhered to the 
ntract ; whereas, the a^eement, founded upon giv- 
K aa little as can be given, is pretty sure of behig 
Biered to ( and he who breaks it, lessens the rate to 
a neighbour, and does not increase it. The problem 

be solved is this : If you have ten or twenty labour- 
8 who say they can get no work, and you cannot 
noote this, and the poor laws remain, what better 
beme can be devised, than that the farmen of the 
iiiah should employ tnem in their turns ? — and what 
Die absurd than to suppose that the farmer so em- 
Djing them should give one farthing more than the 
iricet price for their labour ? 
It ia contended, that the statute of Elizabeth, rightly 
keipieted. only compels the overeeer to assist the 
:k and old, and not to find labour for strons and 
•Ithy men. This is true enough ; and it would have 
an eminently useful to have attended to it a century 
at : but to mid employment for all who apply, is now 
' king use become a practical part of the poor-laws, 
d wul require the same care and dexterity for its 
edition as any other part of that pernicious system', 
would not be altogether prudent suddenly to tell a 
nkm of stout men, with spades and hoes in their 
ads, that the 43d of Elizabeth had been miscoostru- 
. and that no more employment would be found for 
Bm. It requires twenty or thirty yean to state such 
aba to such numbere. 



is gradation ; and the true reason for abolishing these 
laws is. not that they make the rich poor, but they 
moke the poor poorer.* 



We think, then, that the duninution of the claims of 
tUement, and the authority of justices, coupled with 
B Other subordinate ImprovemenU we have stated, 
n be the best stepe for beainning the abolition ot 
i poor-laws. When these nave been taken, the de- 
ription of persons entitled to relief may be gradaally 
rrowed by degrees. But let no man hope to get rid 
these laws, even in the gentlet and wisest method, 
thont a great deal of misery and some risk of tumnlt. 
Mr. Bourne thinks only of avoiding risk, he will do 
iilBg. SomeiiakmuMtbeincama: bat ttw teoiet 



i poor poorer.* 

ANASTASIUS. (EDiirBuaGB Review, 1821.) 

Jmutatitu; or, Medoirw of a Greek, written in tke Wh Cm- 
tmry, London. Murray. 3vol8.8vo. 

Anastasius is a sort of oriental Gil filas, who is 
tossed about from one state of life to another,— some- 
times a beggar in the streets of Constantinople, and 
at others, au officer of the highest distinction under an 
Egyptian Bey,— with that mixture of good and evil, 
ot loose principles and popular qualities, which, against 
our moral feelmgs and oetter judgment, render a novel 
pleasing, and on hero popular. Anastasius is a greater 
villain than Gil Bias, merely because he acts in a wone 
country, and under a worse government. Turkey is a 
country in the last stage of Caatlereaxh-ery and VansU" 
tartism ; it is in that condition to which we are steadi- 
ly approaching— a political yinitA ,•— the sure result of 
just and necessary wars, interminable burthens upon 
affectionate people, green bogs, strangled sultanas, 
and murdered mobs. There are, in Uie world, all 
shades and gradations of tyranny. The Turkish, or 
last, puts the pistol and stiletto in action. Anastasius. 
therefore, among his other pranks, makes nothing of 
two or three murders ; but they are committed in cha- 
racter, and are suitable enough to the temper and dis- 
position of a lawless Turkish soldier ; and this is the 
justification of the book, which is called wicked but 
for no other reason than because it accurately paints 
the manners of a people become wicked lYom the long 
and uncorrected abuses of their government. 

One cardinal fault which per^-ades this work is, that 
it is too lon^ ;— in spite of toe numerous fine passages 
with which it abounds, there is too much of it ; — and it 
is a relief, not a disappointment to get to the end. Mr. 
Hope, too, should awid humour, in which he certainly 
does not excel. His attempts of^that nature are among 
the most serious parts of the book. With all these 
objections, (and we only mention them in case Mr. 
Hope writes again,) there are few books hi the Eng- 
lish language which contam passages of greater power, 
feeling, and eloc^uence than this novel, — which deline- 
ate frailty and vice with more energy and acuteness, 
or describe historical scenes with sucti bold imagery, 
and such glowing language. Mr. Hope will excuse us, 
— but we coiUd not help exclaiming, in reading it. Is 
this Mr. Thomas Hope ?— Is this the man of chain 
and tables — the gentleman of sphinxes — the (Edipus 
of cool^boxes — he who meditated on mufiinecre and 
planned pokers 7— Where has he hidden all this elo- 
quence and poetry up to this hour? — How is it that he 
has, all of a sudtien, burst out into descriptions which 
would not disgrace the pen of Tacitus — and displayed 
a depth of feeling and a vigour of imagination which 
Lord Byron could not excel f We do not shrink from 
one syllable of this eulogium. The work now before 
us places him at once in the highest list of eloquent 
writera, and of superior men. 

Anastasius, the hero of the tale, is a native of Chi- 
os, the son of the droaueman to the French consul. 
The drogneman, instead of bringing him up to make 
Latin veraes. suffered him to run wild about the 
streets of Chios, where he lives for some time a lub- 
berly boy, and then a profiigate youth. His tint ex- 
ploit is to debauch the daughter of his acquaintance, 
fVom whom (leaving her in a state of pregnancy), he 
runs away, and enten as a cabin boy in a Venetian 
brig. The bria is taken by Maynote pirates : the pi- 
rates by a Turkish ftigate, by which he is landed at 
Nauplia, and marched away to Araos, where the cap- 
tain, Hassan Pacha, was encampea with his army. 



I had nevsr seea an oocsmpiiient : and the novel and strik- 
ing sight abserbsd all aqr Ihculties in artonishawMit sad awe. 

• TlMb6MMBS<4ttfiA«c^>n^\tf5«a\M'QB^ 
Uon into the YMck«T«yuw\. YJmaW-pNift \ft ««««f* !S^w 
riik^ Ut)h«tei«iot«s> C*^«WS'fS!oii^««J^^^'*^^^ 
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There Memed to me to be finrees •afllcient to subdue the whole 
world ; and 1 know not which most to admire, the endleaa 
elusten of tents, the enormous piles of armour, and the rows 
of threateninf cannon, which I met at every step, or the troops 
of well mounted spahees, who, like ds^zling meteors, darted 
by us on every side, amid clouds of stifling dust. The very 
dirt with which the nearer horsemen bespattered our humble 
troop, was, as 1 thought, imposing ) ana every thing ujiott 



which I cast my oyt* gave me a feeling of nothingness, which 
made me shrink within myself like a snail in its celL 1 envied 
not only those who were destined to share in all the glory and 
Viccem of the expedition, but even the meanest follower of the 
eanro, as a being of a superior order to myself; and, when sud- 
denly there arose a loud flourish of trumpets, which, ending a 
concert of cymbals and other warlike instruments, re-echoed 
in long peals from all the surrounding mountains, the clang 
•hook everv nerve in my body, thrilled me to the very soul, 
and infhsed in all my veins a species of martial ardour so re- 
sistless, that it made me struggle with my fetters, and try to 
tear thwn asunder. Proud as I was by nature, I would have 
knelt to whoever had offered to liberate my limbs, and to arm 
my hands with a sword or a battle-axe.*— (L 36, 37.) 

From his captive state, he passes into the seirice 
of Mavroyeni, Hassan's droguemau, with whom he in- 
gratiates himself and becomes a person of conse- 
?[uence. In the service of this person, he receives 
rom old Demo, a brother domestic, the following ad- 
mirable lecture on masters : — 

* ** Listen, young man,** said he, " whether you like it or not. 
For my own part, I have always had too much indolence, not 
to make it my study throughout life rather to secure ease than 
labour for distinction. It has, therefore, been my rule to avoid 
cherishing in my patron any outrageous admiration of my ca- 
pacity, which would have increased my dependence while it 
lasted, and expose mp to persecution on wearing out : — but 
you, I see, are of a different mettle : 1 therefore may point out 

. to you the surest way to that more perilous hei|fat, short of 
which your ambition, I doubt, will not rest satisfl^ When 
you have compassed it, you may remember old Demo, if you 
please. 

* ** Know first that all masters, even the least lovable, like to 
be loved. All wish to be served from aflisction rather than 
duty. It flatters their pride, and it gratifies their selfishness. 
They expect from tliis personal motife a greater devotion to 
their interest, and a more unlimited obedience to their com- 
mands. A master looks upon mere fidelity in lib servant as 
his due — as a thing scarce worth his thanks : but attachment 
he considers as a compliment to hb merit, and if at all gener- 
ous, he will reward it with liberality. Mavroyeni is more 

2 ten than any body to this species of flattery. Spare i( not, 
erefbre. If he speak to you kindly, let your face brighten 
np. If he talk to you of his own affairs, though it should only 
be to dispel the tedium of conveying all daylong other men's 
thoughts, listen with the greatest eagemesa. A single yawn, 
and you are undone ! Yet let not curiosity wpear vonr mo- 
tive, but the^ delight only of being honoured with his confi- 
dence. The' more you appear gratefUl for the least kindness, 
the oflener you will receive important favoursL Our ostenta- 
tious drof ueman will feel a pleasure in raising your astonish- 
ment. His vanity knows no bounds. Give it scqpe, therefore. 
When he comes home choking with its suppressed ebullitiona, 
be their ready and patient receptacle :— do more } discreetly 
help him on in venting hb ooneeit ; provide him with a cure ; 
hint what you heard certain people, not knowing you to be so 
near, say of hb capacity, his merit, and hb influence. He 
wbhes to persuade the world that he completely rules the 
pasha. Tell him not flatly he does, but assume it as a thing 
.of general notoriety. Be neither too candid in your remarks, 
nor too fblsome in your fikttery. Too palpable deviations 
iirom fact might appear a satire on your master's understand- 
ing. Should some disappointment evidently ruffle hb temper, 
appear not to conceive the possibility of hb vanity having re- 
ceived a mortifk^tion. Preserve the exact medium between 
too cold a rMoect, and too presumptuous a fbrwardnees. How- 
ever much Mavroyeni may caress you in private, never seem 
quite at ease with him in public. A master still likea to re- 
main master, or, at least, to appear so to others. Should jrotf 
get into some scrape, wait not to oonfhss your inqtmdenee, 
until concealment becomes impossible { nor trv to excuse the 
' ■ ' ■ so doii 



Rather thim that you should, by so doing, appear to 
make light of your guilt, exaggerate your self-upbrakUmn, 
and throw yourself entirely upon the drofueman's mercy. On 
all occasions take care how you appear cleverer than your 
lord, even in the splittisf of a pen ; or, if you cannot avoid ex- 
celling him in some trifle, rive hb own toitioa aU the credit of 
your proficiency. Many tilings he will dblike, only because 
they come not fWrni himaelll Vfaidicate not your iuiooence 
when nnjusdy rebuked : rather submit Ibr the iteveat i and 
trust that, thourh Mavroyeni never will expressly acknowledge 
kb error, be wUl in doe time pay yoafor your Ibrbearance." * 

Ja tba comm of hia Mnrlot with Mavroyeni, h« 



bears arms against the Amoots, under the CapCtio 
Hassan Pacha; and a very animated description is gi- 
ven of his first combat. 

'I undressed the dead man completely.^When, bowevar, 
the business which engaged all mj attention waa eatirsly 
achieved, and that human body of which, in the eagerness fbr 
iu spoil, 1 had only thus fbr noticed the separate limbs, one by 
one, as I stripped them, all at once struck my sight in its fhn 
dimensions, as it lay naked before me; when I contemplated 
that fine athletic flrame, but a moment before fiill of lifb sad 
vigour unto its fingers' ends, now rendered an insensible cor|isB 
by the random shot of a raw youth whom in close combat its 
little finger might have crushed, 1 could not help feeling, nixed 
with my exultation, a sort of shame^ as if for a cowardly ad- 
vantage obtained over a superior being ; and in order to 
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a kind of atonement to the shade of an Epirote— «f a kii 
—I exclaimed with outstretched hands, **Ci 
dust which turns the warrior's arm into a mere engine, 
striking fWim afar an invisible blow, carries death no one knovi 
whence to no one knows whom; leveb the strong witkte 
weak, the brave with the dastardly ; and enabling the lecUsrt 
hand to wield its fbtal ligbtninr, makes the oooqneror d«7 
without anger, and the conquered die without fiory.** '— (LH 
55.) 

The campaign ended, he proceeds to Constantinople 
with the drogueman, where his many intrigues au 
debaucheries end with the drogucman's turning bim 
out of doors. He lives for some time at Constamioo* 

Sle in great misery ; and is driven, among other exp^ 
ients,'tothe inde of quack-doctor. 

*One evening, as we were returning tnaa the Blacewrao^ 
an old woman threw herself in our way, and, taking hohi of siy 
master's garment, dragged him almost by main force after her 
into a mean-looking habiution Just by, where lay on a csaelL 
apparently at the last gasp, a man of foreign foatarefc *1 
have brought a physician," said the female to the paiiaili 
" who perhaps may relieve you." •• Why will you**— antwaied 
he fkintly^-" still persbt to fbed idle hopes! I have lived aa 
outcast: suffer me at least to die in peace ; nor disturb ■gr l«t 
momenu by vain illusions. My soul pants to rejoin the 8i> 
preme Spirit ; arrest not its flight ; it would only be deiqriK 
my eternal bliss ! " 

' As the stranger spoke these wor da wh fch atrock evsn Ta> 
coob sufficiently to make him suspend kb pro fe as i o nal grames 
—the last beams of the setting sun darted acroaa the e as emn w r m 
the window upon his pale yet swarthy IbatoreiL Thns vis il s d , 
he seemed for a moment to revive. ** I have always,* said he, 
" considered my fate as connected with the groat Inmbiary thai 
rules the creatioU. 1 have always paid it due worship, sad 
firmly believed I could not breathe my last while its rays shsas 
upon me. Carry, me therefore, out, that I may takib mf lait 
farewell of the heavenly ruler of my earthly deatiiuee!'' 

* We all rushed fbrward to obey the mandate; but the slain 
being too narrow, the woman only opened the window, sad 
placed the dying man before it, so aa to enjoy the fbll view of 
the glorious orb, Just in the act of dropping beneath die hori- 
son. He remained a few moments in silent adoratioa; sad 
mechanically we all joined him in flxingoor eyea on the ol||ael 
of hb worship. It set in all its aplendoiir; and whsa IM 
golden dbk had entirely disappeared, we looked round at Al 
Parsee. He too, had sunk into everlasting reat.*—<Ll(Dk 101) 

From the dispensation of chalk and water, he is Um 
ushered into a Turkish jail, the description of wfakh, 
and of the plague with which it is visited, are very 
finely written ; and we strongly recommend them ts 
the attention of our readers. 



* Every day a c^iital, fertile in eriaaoa, f 
into thb dread reoeptade; and its high wnlls and deep recas> 
ses resound every instant with imprecationa and cvraes, atlsrad 
in all the various idioms of the Ottoman empire. Deepmaasf 
and dinml yelb leave not its feightftil ecboeo • moment's ■»• 
pose. From morning till night and from night tiU mnrwiBft 
the ear b stunned wtth the clang of chains, which the g^Xk^ 
slaves wear while conflned to their cella, and which they adl 
drag about while toiling at their tasks. Linked together tvf 
and two for life, shouU they sink under their aoflbrings, Ihiy 
still continue unsevered after death ; and the num donined H 
live on, drags after him the corpse of hb dead mmpanionb k 
no directioa can the eye eecape the epeetaele of atrocious pai* 
bhments and ofindeaeribable s • ~ 
a wretch whoee atiffened Umb 
denly short in the midst of hb 1 
sible, defy the atripes that lay 0. 
inuMbility the last marcifbl bkiw that b to end hb mtatyj 
while there yon view hb companion fbaadag with r«ie«i 
madneas, turn against hbowa peraon hb despmnla h a n d s, b * 

hb ck»tted hair, rend hb bleeding * "" 

until it barst, agaiaat the waU of h 

A ftwennrhred* 
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ANASTAfllUS. 



■I «%a UBoaf tkeM scanty reUca. I#ho, indUleraiit to lift, 
and never stooped to aroid the shafts of death, even when they 
flew thickest aronnd me, had more than once laid my fln^er <» 
tlie livid wound they inflicted, had probed it as it festered; I 
yet remained unhurt: for sometimes the plague is a ma^nani- 
BDus enrasy, and while it seldom q>ares the pusillanimous 
▼ktim, whose blood, running cold ere it is tainted, lacks the 
•nergv necessary to repel the infection when at hand, it will 
pass him by who dares its utmost Airy, and advances un- 
dnanted to meet iU raised dart'— <L ISl.) 

In this mitenble receptacle of guilty and unhappy 
beings, Anastasius fonns and cements the strongest 
Mendship with a young Greek, of the name of Anag- 
nosti. On leaving the prison, he vows to make 
every exertion for the liberation of his friendr-vows 
that are forgotten as soon as he is clear from the 
prison walls. Alter beins nearly perished with hun- 
ger, and after bein|^ savea by the charity of an hospi- 
tal, he gets into an mtrigue with a rich Jewess — is ae> 
tected-^pursued— and, to save his life, turns Mussul- 
man. This exploit performed, he suddenly meets his 
IViend Anaenosti — treats him with disdaiu-~and, in a 
quarrel wUch ensues between them, stabs him to the 
heart. 

•^^Lift," says the dying Anagnosti, **has kmg been bitter- 
nem : death is a welcome guest : 1 rejoin those that love me, 
mad in a better place. Already, methinks, watching my flight, 
they stretch out their arms ftxMn heaven to their dying Anag- 
DostL Thou— if there be in thy breast one spark of pity left 
for him thou once namedst thy brother ; for him to whom a 
holy tie, a sacred vow .... Ah ! sulfor not the starving bounds 
la the street .... See a little hallowed earth thrown over vay 
wretched corpse." These words were his last'— (L 900.) 

The description of the murderer's remorse is among 
Ibe finest passages in the work. 

* From an obscure aisle in the church I beheld the solemn 
senrka: saw on the field of death the pale stiff corpse lowered 
Into its narrow cell, and hoping to exhaust sorrow's bitter cup, 
at nifht, when ail mankind hushed its griefli, went back to my 
IHsad'a final resting place, lay down upon his silent grave, and 
watered with my tears the firesh-raised hollow mound. 

* In vain I Nor my tears nor my sorrows could avaiL No 
eflbrioga nor penance could purchase me repose. Wherever I 
went, the begmniiw of our ftiendship and its issue still alike 
rase in view i the fatal spot of blood still danced befbce my 
steps, and the reeking dagser hovered befbre my aching tyw. 
In the silent darkness of the night I saw the pale phantom of 
my IHend stalk round my watchftil couch, covered with gore 
mid dost: and even during the unavailing riots of day, 1 still 
bekeid the spectre rise over the fbstive bowd, glare on me with 
pItaifV look, and hand me whatever I attempted to reach. 
Bat whatever it presented seemed blasted bv ita touch. To vay 
wine it gave the taste of bkiod, and to my bread the rank fla- 
vonr of death ! '-<L 219, 913.) 

Wtf question whether there is in the English Ian- 
giMge a finer description than this. We request our 
midieTs to look at the very beautiful and affecting 
nktnre of remorse, pp. 214, 215, vol. i. 

Eqoally good, but In another wajr, is the descriptftoQ 
of the opium coffee-house. 

<Ia this tchartchee might be seen any day a numerous eol- 
leetkNi of those whom private sorrows have driven to a public 
soiUbition of insanity. There each reeling idiot micht take 
Us neigbbour by the hand, and say, ** BroCber, and wEat ailed 
thee, to seek so dire a cure?" There dU I, with the rest of Ite 
Amiliaia, now take my habitual station In my solitary niche, 
like an insensible motionless idol, sitting with rtghtless eyeballs 
slnring ea vacuity. 

*One day, as flay In less entire abaenoe than usual under 
the purple vines of the porch, admiring the gold-lipped domes 
ef CM majestic Sulimanye, the appeannee of an old man with 
a snow-white bwurd, reclining on the eoeeh beskle me, caaght 
■qr attention. Half plunged in stupor, be every now and then 
t out into a wild laiwh,oecaskmed by the srotesqne phan- 
I which tke ample dose of madjoon he had just swallowed 
was sending up tonis brain. I sat contemplating him with 
pjind curiosity and dismay, when, as if fi>r a moment roused 
fton his torpor, he took me by the hand, and fiziur on my 
eoentenance, his dim vacant eyes, saki hi an Impreasfve tone, 
MYoong man, thy days are yet lbw{ take the advice of one 
who, alas I has counted many. Lose no time t hie thes hence, 
■or east behind one Ungering took: but if thou hast not the 
■Cieagth, why tarry even keret Thy Journey is but half 
aoUsved. At once go oo to that large manskm beibre thee. 
- - destinatkmt and by thus beginaiaff where 



Itii thy ultimate 
thee MHt end at last, thi 
«idt^Bsosy.*^-<^SI5» 
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Lingering hi the streets of Constantinople, Anas- 
tasius hears that his mother is dead, and proceeds to 
claim that heritage which, by the Turkish law fax 
favour of proselytes, had devolved upon him. 

*How often,' he exclsims (after seeing his fhther in the ex- 
tremity of old age)—* how often does it happen in lift, (hat the 
most blissful moments of our return to our long left home are 
only tiiose that just precede the instant of our arrival; those 
during which the imagination still b allowed to paint in ite 
own unblended colours the promised sweete of our reception! 
How often, after this glowing picture of the phantasy, does 
the reality which follows appear eaid and dreary ! How oftea 
do even those who grieved to see us depart, grieve more to siS 
us return! and how often do we ourselves encounter nothing 
but sorrow, on again beholding the once hanpv, joyous pro- 
moters of our oirn hilarity, now mournftil, and themselvea dis- 
appointed, and theoMelves needing what consolation we aisy 
bring !'-(L93i; 910.) 

During his visit to Chios, he traces and describes 
the dying misery of Helena, whom he had deserted| 
and then debauches her friend Agnes. From thence 
he sails to Rhodes, the remnants of which produce a 
great deal of eloquence and admirable description— 
(pp. 275, 276. vol. 1.) From Rhodes he sails to Egypt.; 
and chap. 16 contams a short and very well written 
history of the origin and progress of tne Mameluke 
government. The flight or Mourad, and the pursuit of 
this chief in the streets of Cairo,* would be considered 
as very fine passages in the best histories of antiquity. 
Our limits prevent us fh>m quoting them. Anastasius 
then becomes a Mameluke; marries hit master's 
daughter ; and is made a kiashef. In the numerous 
skirmishes mto which he falls in his new military life, 
it laUs to his lot to shoot, from an ambush, Assad, his 
inveterate enemy. 

*Assad, though weltering in his bhxid, was still alive: but 
the angel of death fiappca his dark wings over the traitor's 
brow. Hearing footsteps advance, he made an efibrt to raise 
his head, probwly in hopes of approaching succour : but be- 
holding, but recognising onlv me, he felt that no hopes re- 
mained, and gave a sroan of despair. "Lift was flowing out so 
fust, that I had only to stand still— my arms folded in each 
other^-and with a steadftst eye wateh its departure. One in- 
stant I saw my vanqidshed foe, agitated by a convulsive tre- 
mor, onen his eyes and dart at me a glanee of impotent rage ( 
but soA he averted them again, then gnashed his teeth, 
clenched his fist, and expired.'— <IL iS.) 

We quote this, and such passages as these, to show 
the great power of description which Mr. Hope pos- 
aesses. Tne vindictive man standing with his arms 
folded, and watchhig the blood fiowhtg ftom the wound 
of his enemy, is very new and very strikins. 

After the death of his wife, he coUecU his propertr, 
quiu Egypt, and visiu Mekkah, and acouiiee the tilla 
and prerogatives of an Ha^jee. After this he retuns 
to the Turkish capital, renews his acquaintance with 
gpiridion, the ftiend of his youth, who in vain labonrs 
to reclaim him, and whom ne at last drives away, dis- 
gusted with the vices and passions of Anastasius. We 
then find our oriental profligate fighUng as Turkish 
captain in Egypt, agahist his old friends the Mame- 
lukes ; and afterwards employed in Wallachia, under 
his old friend Mavroyeni, agahist the Russians and 
Austrians. In this part of the work, we strongly re- 
commend to our readers to look at the Mussulmans 
in a pastry-cook's shop during the Rhamadam. vol. ii. 

5. 164; the village of beffgars, voL ii. p. «6; the 
eath of the Hungarian oflScer, vol. ii. p. Sn ; and, hi 
the last days of Mavroyeni. voL IL p. 366 ^-not for- 
getting the walk over a fieU of battle, vol. iL p. 269. 
The character of Mavroyeni is extremely well kept 
op through the whole of the book ; and his decUne and 
death are drawn hi a very sidrited and masterly man- 
ner. The Spiiidion part ofthe novel we are not so nrach 
struck with ; we enthrely approve of Bpiiidion, and 
ought to take more interest in him ; but we cannot 
disguise the melancholy truth that he is eccaaieuaiy • 
little long and tiresome. The next efaaractera ae> 
sumed by Anaatashis are, a Smyrna debanchee, a 
robber of the desert, and a Wahabee. Aftet servtag 
some time with these eectaries, he letau to Smyrna 
—finds his i^h *'^ missing whom he had left tbm— 
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trices the little boy to Egypt— recoTcre him— then 
loses him by sickness — and wearied of life, retires to 
end his days In a cottage in Carinthia. For striking 
passages in this part ot the novel, we refer our readers 
to the description of the burial-places near Constanti- 
nople, Tol. iu. 11 — 13; the account of Djezzar PachaV 
retirement to his harem during the revolt — equal to 
any thing in Tacitus ; and, above all, to the landing 
of Anastasius with his sick child, and the death ot' the 
infant. It is impossible not to see that this last pic- 
ture is faithfully drawn from a sad and cruel reafity. 
•The account of the Wahabees is very mteresting, vol. 
iil. 128; and nothing is more so than the story of 
Euphrosyne. Anastasius had gained Uie atfcctions of 
Euphrosyne, and ruined her reputation; he then 
wishes to cast her off, and to remoin her from his 
house. 

• *• Ah no !" now cried Euphro«yne, convulsively claxpinf my 
knees, ** be not m barfoaroiu ! Shut not your own door Hgainst 
her against whom you have barred ovary once friendly door. 
Do not deny her whom you have dishonoured the only asylum 
she has left. If I cannot be your wife, let me be your slave, 
your drudge. No service, however mean, shall I recoil from 
when you command. At least before you I shall not have to 
blush. In your eyes I shall not be what I must seem in those 
of others ; I shall not firom you incur the contempt which I 
must expect fW>m my former companions ; and my diligence 
to execute the lowest offices you may require, will earn for me, 
not only as a bare alms at your hantu, that support which, 
however scanty, I can elsewhere only receive as an unmerited 
indulgence. Since I did a few days please your eye, I may 
still please it a few days longer : — perhaps a few days longer, 
therefore, I may still wish to live ; and when that last blessing, 

Jrour love, is gone by, — when my cheek, faded with grief, has 
ost the last attraction that could arrest your ikvour, then 
speak, then tell me so, that, burtbening you no longer, I may 
retire— and die r '—(III. 64, C5.) 

Her silent despair, and patient misery, when she 
finds that she has not only ruined herself with the 
world, but lost his affections also, have the beauty of 
the deepest tragedy. 

* Nothing but the moat unremitting tendemesi on my part 
could in some degree have revived her drooping spirits. — ^But 
when, after my excursion, and the act of Justice on Jlophia, in 
which it ended, I re-appeared before the still trembling Euphro- 
syne, she saw too soon that that cordial of the heart must not 
be expected. One look she cast upon my countenance, as I 
•at down in silence, sufficed to inform her of my total change 
of sentiments ;— end the responsive look by which it was met, 
tore fbrever (Vom her breast the last seeds of hope and confi- 
dence. Like the wounded snail she shrunk within herself, and 
thenceforth,cloaked in unceasing sadness, never more expanded 
to the sunshine of joy. With her buoyancy of spirits she seem- 
ed even to loee all her quickness of intellect, nay, all her readi- 
BMS of speech : so that, not only fearing to embark with her 
In aerious conversation, but even finding no response in her 
mind to liffhter topics, I at last began to nauseate her seeming 
torpor and dulness, and to roam abroad even more frequently 
than before a partner of my fkte remained at home, to count 
the tediouf hours of my absence ; while she, poor miserable 
creature, dreading the sneers of an unfeeling world, passed 
her time under my roof in dismal and heart-breaking solitude. 



—Had the most patient endurance of the most intemperate 
•allies been able to soothe my disappointment and to soften my 
kardneas, Euphrosyne's angelic sweetness must at last have 
eoaquered: but, in ray jaundiced eye, her reaignatlon only 
tendiBd to strengthen the conviction of her shame ; and I saw 
in her fbrbearance nothing but the eonseqoence of her debase- 
ment, and the consciousnesB of her guilt. ** Did her heart,** 
thought I, ** bear witness to a purity on which my Midacity 
dared firstto cast a blemish, she could not remain thus 

r wrongs 



1 firstto cast a blemish, she could not remain thus taoML 
' thu« spiritless, under such an aggravation of mv wrongs ; ami 
either she would be the first to quit mv mercuess roof, or, at 



#ast, she would not ao fbarfhilv avoid giving me even the most 
nfbunded pretence fbr denymg her its shelter.— She must 
merit her Aifferings, to bear them so meekly ! "—Hence, even 
when moved to real plQr by gentleness so enduring, I seldom 
lelentad in my apparent sternness.'— (in. 7d— 74.) 

With this, we end oor extracts flrom Anastasius.— 
We aonsider it as a work in which neat and extraor- 
dinary talent is eTinced. It aboondB in eloquent and 
suhlinie nassages,— ^ sensei— in knowledge of histo- 
iyi— and'in knowledge of nnman cliaracter; bat not 
In wit. It is too long ; and if this noTel perishes, and 
fy fomtten, it will he solely on that accotmt. If it is , 
tbepictare of rice, so is ObrifHi Harlowe, and to W 
Tarn JoatB. Thett art no sensual and glowing da- 



scriptioDs in Anastasius^— nothing wfaidk comntsxbe 
morals by inflaniing the imagination of youth : and 
we are quite certain that every reader ends this nsvel 
with a greater disgust at vice, and a more thorough eon- 
viction of the necessity of subjugating pasnon, Ihaa 
he feels fiom reading cither of the celebrated weiks 
we have just mentioned. The stun of otir euloginm is 
that Mr. Hope, without being very successful in his 
style, or remarkably skilful iu the deUueation of char- 
acter, has written a novel, which all clever jpeople ef 
a certain age should read, because it is full of marvel- 
lously fine things 



SCARLETT'S POOR BILL. (EDncsuaoH Rcmw, 
1821.) 

1. Letter to Jamee Scarlet, Eeq^ M. P^ 0n ki§ BiU rtUimi 
to the Poor'Jamwt. By a Hurrcy Magistrate. London, U£l. 

3. An Address to the ImptrM Parliament, upon tke Proeikal 
Means ofgraduaUy AholiMmg the Poor-Latto, and Eieu- 
ting the Poor Systematieally. Illustrated by an AteamUtf 
the Colonies o/Frederieks-Oord in HoUand, and of the Cm- 
mon Mountain in the SouSk of Ireland, fVitk Qenerd Oft- 
servations. Third Edition. By William Herbert (iaaade.*a, 
Esq. London, 16:21. 

3. On Pauperism and tJu Poor-Law, With « SuppkmesL 
London, lti21. 

We are friendly to the main principle of Mr. Scar- 
lett's bill ; but are rather surprised at the tmworkman- 
like manner in which he has set alwut it. 

To fix a maximum for the poor-rates, we should con- 
ceive to be an .operation ot sufficient difficolty ud 
novelty to any one bUl. There was no need to pn^ 
voke more prejudice, to rouse more hostility, and cre- 
ate more alarm, than such a bill would naturally d^. 
But Mr. Scarlett is a very strong man ; and before he 
works his battering-ram, he chooses to hare the wall 
made of a thickness worthy of his blow — capable of 
evincing, by the enormity of its rums, the superfloitv 
of his vigour, and the certain^ of his aim. Accetd- 
ingly, he has introduced into his bill a number of pn»- 
visions, which have no necessary, and indeed, no near 
connection with liis great and nuln object ; bot whkh 
are sure to draw upon his back all the Sir Johns and 
Sir Thomases in the House of Commoim. It may he 
right, or it may be wrong, that the chargeable peer 
should be removed ; but wny introduce sndi a sootro- 
vertcd point into a bill tramed for a maeh monflbpor- 
tant ob^ct, and of itself calculated to produce to 
much diiference of opinion ! Mr. Scarlett appears to 
us to have been not only indiscreet in the introdnctkio 
of such heterogeneous matter, but very much' mista- 
ken in the enactments which that matter contains. 



And be it fhrther enacted, that from aad after the y i n 
of this act, it shall no^ be lawAU for any justice of peaeeer 
other person to remove, or cause to be removed, any posr 
person or persons from any parish, town^fp or plaee^ to a^f 
other, by reason of such person or persons being dwrgeabk M 
such parish, township or place, or being nnable to maiatiii 
him or themselves, or under colour of sudi person or perssm 
being settled in any other parish, towndiip or piaee, ay tew 
or statute to the contrary notwithstanding : PiovWed aKmjn, 
that notiiing in this act shall in aav wise be deemed maMsr 
any law now in force for the punishment of TagraatB^er fcr 
removing poor persons to Scotland, Irebmd, or Um Mm of 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Man<— And be it ftatker 



where uiy poor person, at the time of Che pmatag ef 
this act, sh«ll be resident la any parish, towaaldp or pbes. 
where he b not legally settled, and shall be reeeiviaff rsHef 
fiom the overseers, guardians, or direcsors of tim pooref thi 

5 lace of his legal settlement, the said overseers, fwa^Oaaa, «r 
irectors, are hereby requirod to coulinne 0oeh t^M, ta At 
same manner, and by the aame means, •• the aaaM <• now •*• 
ministered, until one of his majesty** Justicas of the pssw, is 
or near the place of residence of siKh poor petwa, •hiiB,i|n 
application to him, either by such poor per s eu, orso^yewr 
on Us behalf, for the eootinoance thereofTor by the said •mr' 
seers, guardians, or directors of the poor, peyfBf saeh nM 
for the discharge thereof; certify that the sane is as tanr 
w»«>ssary.'-<AB,pp.3,i.) 

Now. here is a gantleman, so thoimii^ilir aad sajal' 
It sensible of the erils of the poor-laws, max ks kA^ 
aniceaVnXo ^^baKoose of Cbmrnoiis a TWypliiB wA 
^f«n|\»oViinmsax^ \a imKnSok tbfim.\ mA -fn -feffti 
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▼iiy nine biU, be abrogates the few impedixntfhts that I one of the most extraoEdinary we erer remember to 
villain to universal mendicity. The prevent law says, have been introduced into any act of Parliament. 
' Before you can turn beggar in the place of your resi- 1 



deuce, you must have been bom there, or you mubl 
have rented a farm there, or served an office ;' but Mr. 
Scarlett says, * You may beg anywhere where yon 
happen to So. I will have no obstacles to your tum« 
iog^ beggar ; I will give every facility and every allure- 
ment to the destruction of your independence.' W^ 
are quite confident thut the direct tendency of M r, 
Scarlett's enactments is to pro<luce these effects. La- 
bourers living in one place, and settled in another, tLtv 
nniforixily the best and most independent characti^rs 
in the place. Alarmed at the idea of beini^ removed 
from the situation of their choice, and knowing they 
have nothing to depend upon but themselves, they are 
alone exempted from the deeding infiueuce of i fie 
poor-laws, and frequently arrive at independence by 
their exclusion from that baneful privilege which is ou 
fered to them by the inconsistent benevolence of thb 
bill. If some are removed, after long residence b 
parishes where they are not settled, ihese examples 
only insure the beneficial effect of which we have been 
speaking. Others see them, dread the same fate, quH 
the mug, and grasp the flail. Our policy, as we have 
explained in a previous article, is oircctly the reverse 
of that of Mr. Scarlett. Considering that a poor man^ 
since Mr. East's bill, if he asks no charity, has a rlgtjt 
to live where he pleaites, and that a settlement is nmv 
nothing more than a beggar's ticket, we would gradu- 
ally abolish all means of gaining- a settlement, t^ui 
those of birth, parentage, or marriage ; and this me- 
thod would destroy litigation as effectually as the me- 
thod proposed by Mr. Scarlett.* 

Mr. Scarlett's plan, too^ we are firmly pcrsuadci^ , 
would completely defeat his own intentions ; and would 
inflict a greater injury upon the poor than this very biJ I ^ 
intended to prevent their capricious removal. If this 
bill had pasvcd, he could not have passed. His posi. 
chaise on the northern circuit woula have been imji^- 
ded by the crowds of houseless villagers, driven from 
tlieir cottages by landlords rendered merciless by the 
bill. In the mud — all in the mud Tfor such cases made 
and provided) would they have rolled this most excel- 
lent counsellor. Instigated by the devil and their own 
malicious purposes, his wig tney would have polluted ^ 
and tioasca to a thousand winds the parchment bicker* 
incs ^-Doe and Roe. Mr. Scarlett's bill is so power- 
fVu a motive to proprietors for the depopulation of a 
▼lUage — for preventing the poor from living where they 
wish to live. — that notliing but the conviction that suefi 
a bill would be suffered to pass, has prevented tho^e 
effects from already taking place. Landlords would 
fai the contemplation of such a bill, pull down all the 
cottages of persons not belonging to the parish, and 
eject the tenants ; the most vigorous measures would 
be taken to prevent any one from remaining or com* 
ing who was not absolutely necessary to the lord of 
the soil. At present, cottages are let to any bodv » 
because, if they are burthensome to the parish, the 
tenants can be removed. But the impossibility of do- 
ing this would cause the immediate demolition of col* 
tages ; prevent the erection of iVe^ ones where they 
an really wanted ; and chain a poor man forever t^ 
the place of his birth, without the possibility of mo- 
Ting. If every body who passed over Mr. Scarlett's 
thxeshold were to gain a settlement for life in his 
house, lie a'ould take good care never to be at homt^ 
We all boldly let our friends in, because we know we 
can easily get them out. So it was with the residence 
of the poor. Their present power of living where tlu'r 
pleue. and going where they please, entirely depemrs 
upoD. tne possibility of their removal when they bi^-. 
eomo chargeable . If any mistaken flriend were to tak c 
from them this protection, the whole power and ieal- 
otmr of property would be turned agamst their loco- 
mouTe liberty; they would become adtcripH gUba^ 
BO more capable of ^oins out of the parish than a tree 
is of procMding, with Its roots and branches, to a 
lut^iboaring wood, 
like remedy here p ro p oae d for these erils if rally 



* And whereu it mmy happen, that in aersral pariahea or 
to^'iiiJiips now burdened whn the maintenance of the poor 
^»!ti]<:^it and re*idinf therein, the ownera of landii or inhabit- 
t\uu umy, in ordtr to rewtove the rtwidenes of the labomrinfr 
pptr from aurh parLvhea or place>s deatroy the cottagea and 
haJiiiaiioua therein, now occupied by the labourcra and their 
fajitilirf : And whereaa, alao, it may happen, that certain towna 
and ^ ttiogenf maintaining their own poor, may, by the reai- 
Jf ii^t^ (herein of labourera employed and working in other p^ 
ri'ibcf- or townahipa lying near the aaid towns and villagea, b9 
chur^nd with the burden of maintaining thoae who do not 
«[>rk^ and before the paHing of thia act were not aettled 
th«iirm ; For remedy thereof, be it enacted, by the authority 
nfVtrpKaid, that, in either of the above caacs, it aholl be lawAil 
fur the juiticea, at any quarter-aeaaiona of the peace held for 
thfr county in which auch placra ahall be, upen the complaint 
of ihf" overaeera of the poor of any pariah, town or place, that 
hy rcji^on of either of the cauaca aforeaaid, the ratea ft>r the re- 
lief tif the poor of auch pariah, town or place, have been ma- 
i4rrinl[y increaaed, whibt thoae of any other pariah or place 
bavii tMwn diminiahed, to hear and fGlly to iu<|uire into the 
matter of auch complaint ; and in caae they ahail be amtiafied 
fif tik/y truth thereof, then to make an order upon the overaeera 
4f I lie poor of the pariah or townahip, whoae ratea have been 
diuiiiii^hed l)y the caui^a aforeaaid, to pav tothe complainanta 
#iicli 4imi or auma from time to time, aa the aaid justicea ahall 
fiiijud^e reaaonable, not exceeding, in any cnac, together with 
lh« ■;jEi«tliig ratea, the amount limited oy thia act, aa a coptri- 
buLJDfi towarda the relief of the poor of the pariah, town, or 
pkrf?, wboae ratea have been increaaed by the cauN^a afore- 
^nid ; which order ahall continue in force until the aame ahall 
W discharged by aome fkiture order of aeaaiona, upon the ap- 
plieitifpn of the overMera paying the aame, and proof that the 
nrc.iAitjn for it no longer exiata : Provided alwaya, that no 
jiuch order ahall be made, without proof of notice in writing of 
tocb intended application, and of the grounda thereof baring 
14CFD curved upon the overaeera of the poor of the pariah or 
plcuj^i-t upon whom auch or<ler ia prayca, fourteen daya at the 
lra>i bcrore the flrat day of the quarter-apasionii, nor unleaa the 
jbi^ticc' making auch order ahall be aatiafied that no money haa 
br^irn improperly or unneceaaarily expended by the overaeera 
{jf the i)oor prajring for auch order ; and that a aeparate and 
d if y nrt account haa been kept by them of the additional burden 
wkieh haa been thrown upon their ratea by the cauaea alleged.' 
— (ifi/App.4,5.) 

!9ow this clause, we cannot help saying, appears to 
uf 10 be a receipt for universal and interminable liti- 
gation all over Kngland— a perfect law-hurricane — a 
COD version of all flesh into plaintiffs and defendants. 
The parish A. lias pulled down houses, and burthened 
the parish 1). ; fi. has demolished to the misery of C. ; 
u^hkli has again misbehaved itself in the same manner 
to thr oppression of other letters of the alphabet. All 
run into parchment, and pant for revenp^e and exoner- 
ation. Tnough the fact may be certam enough, the 
LfkufLcs which gave rise to it may be very uncertain ; 
dn J assuredly wiU not be admitted to have been those 
agamst which the statute has denounced these penal- 
ties. It will be alleged, therefore, that the houses 
were not pulled down to get rid of the poor, but be- 
cau»c^ they were not worth repair — ^because they ob- 
«inicted tne squire's view — ^because rent was not paid. 
All these motives must go before the sessions, the last 
resoQrce of legislators — the imhappy quarter-sessions 
pushed to the extremity of tlieir wit by the plump con- 
tradict ions of parish perjury . 

Another of the many sources of litigation, in this 
clause, is as foUows : — A certain number of workmen 
live in a parish M., not being settled in it, and not 
working in it before the passing of this act. After the 
pacing of this act, they become chargeable to M., 
whofic poor-rates are increased. M. is to find out the 
purLshcs relieved f^om the burthen of these men, and 
to prosecute at the ouarter-sessions for relief. But 
^upiMium the burthened parish to be in Yorkshire, and 
the n^lioved parish in Cornwall, arc the quarter-sessions 
in Yorkshire to make an order of annual payment upon 
n parish in Cornwall? and Cornwall, In turn, tipon 
Yorkshire? How is the money to be transmitted? 
What is the easy and cheap remedy, if neglected to be 
paid? And if all this could be effected, what is it, af 
ter ail^ bat the present system of removal rendered 
ten times more intricate^ coiiL&iaftd.^ tisA. v;i;:^«&aic^O. 
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aid of tlv9 parish M., in proportion to the benefit they 
have received fh>m the labour of men whose distresses 
they do not relieve. We must have, then, a detailed 
account of how much a certain caipenter worked in 
one parish, how much in another ; and enter into a 
species of evidence absolutely Interminable. We hope 
Mr. Scarlett will not be angry with us ; we entertam 
for his abilities and character the highest possible res- 
pect; but great lawjers have not leisure for these 
trifling details. It is very fortunate that a clause so 
% erroneous in its view should be so inaccurate in its cou- 
struction. If it were easy to comprehend it, and pos- 
sible to execute it, it woiiid be necessary to repeal it. 

The shortest way, however, of mending all this, will 
be entirely to omit this part of the bill. We earnestly, 
but with very little hopes of success, exhort Mr. Scar- 
lett not to endanger tne really important part of his 
proiect, by the mtroduction of a measure which has 
little to do with it, and which any quarter-session 
country squire can do as well or better than himself. 
The real question mtroduced by his bill is, whether or 
not a limit shall be put to the poor-laws ; and not only 
this^ but whether their amount shall be gradually di- 
minished. To this better and higher part of the law, 
we shall now address ourselves. 

In this, however, as well as in the former part of his 
bill, Mr. Scarlett becomes frightened at his own enact- 
ments, and repeals himself. Parishes are first to re- 
lieve every person actually resident within them. This 
is no sooner enacted, than a provision is introduced to 
relieve them from this expense, tenfold more burthen- 
some and expensive than the present system of remo- 
val. In the same manner, a maximum is very wisely 
and bravely enacted ; and in the following oaose u 
immediately repealed. 

* Provided also, and be it Airther enacted, tbat if, by reaaon 
of any unusual scarcity of proviaiona, eptdeinie disease, or any 
other cause of a temporary or local nature, it shall be deemed 
expedient by the overseers of the poor, or other persons having, 
by virtue of < any local act of Parliament, the authority of 
overseers of the poor of aay pariah, township, or plaM, to 
make any addition to the sum assossed for the relief of the 
poor, beyond the amount limited by this act, it shall be lawftil 
for the said overseers, or such other persons, to give public 
notice in the several churchea, and other places of worship, 
within the same parish, township, or place, and if there be no 
church or chapel within such place, then in the parish church 
or chapel next adjoining the same, of the place and time of a ge- 
neral meeting of the inhabitants pajring to the relief of the 
poor within such parish, township, or place, for the purpose 
of considering the occasion and the amount of the proposed 
addition ; and, if it shall appear to the ma}ority of the per- 
■ons assembled at such meeting, that such adidition shall be ne- 
cessary, then it shall be lawfiU to the overseen, or other per- 
sons having power to make assessments, to increase the assoss 
nent by the additional sum proposed and allowed, at such 
meeting, and for the justices, by whom such rate is to be allow- 
ed, upon due proof upon oath to be made before them, of the 
resolution of such meeting, and that the same was held after 
aufflcient public notice to allow such rate with the proposed 
addition, specifying the exact amount therec^ with the rea- 
sons for allowing the same, upon the face of the rate.'— 
CBiU,p.3). f 

It would really seem, from these and other qualify- 
ing provisions, as if Mr. Scarlett had never reflected 
upon the consequences of his leading enactments till 
he had penned them ; and that he then set about find- 
ing how he could prevent himself from dohig what he 
meant to do. To what purpose enact a maximum, if 
that maximum may at any time be repealed by the 
majority of the parishioners ? How will the compas- 
sion and charity which the poor laws have set to sleep 
be awakened, when such a remedy is at hand as the 
repeal of the maximum by a vote of the parish ? Will 
ardent and amiable men form themselves into volun- 
tary associations to meet any sudden exigency of fa- 
mine and epidemic disease, when this sleepy and 
sluggish method of overcoming the evil can be had re- 
course to ? As soon as it becomes rtally impouSde 
to increase the poor fund by law— when there is but 
little, and there can be no more, that little will be ad- 
mmistered with the utmost caution ; clauns will be 
mhiutuly inspected ; idle manhood will not receive the 
fcraps and crumbs which belong to failing old age ; 
^Ebftraf wm joake the jvmw proyld«it ■i4 om- 



tiousl and all the good expected ftom the i^ 
olition of the poor-laws wiU begin to appear. Bat 
these expectations will be entirely fnutnted, 
and every advantage of Mr. Scarlett's bill di- 
stroyed, by this fatal facility of eluding and lepealiiig 

The danger of insurrection is a circumstance worthy 
of the most serious consideration, in discuasaig the 

}>ropriety of a maximum. Mr. Scarlett's bill is an ii> 
iBiUible receipt for tumult and agitation, whenenr 
com is a little dearer than common, < Repeal the nap 
imum,' will be the clamour in every village ; and vet 
be to those members of the village vestry who shoeid 
oppose the measure. Whether it was really a year d 
scarcity, and whether it was a proper season for o* 
pending the bounty of the hiw, would be a qoestki 
constantly and fiercely agitated between the fimnen 
and the poor. If the maximum is to be quietlT al^ 
mitted to, its repeal must be rendered impoeaiue bit 
to the legislature. * Bum your ships, Mr. Scarlett^— 
You are doing a wise and necessary thing ; don't bt 
afraid of yourself. Respect your own nest. Don't kt 
clause A repeal clause B. Be stout. Take care tin! 
the rat lawyers oo the treasury boich do not tiJce the 
oysters out of your bill, and leave you the shell Di 
not yield one particle of the wisdom and philosophj 
of your measure to the country gentlemen of tk 
earth.' 

We object to a maximum which is not rendered a 
decreasing maximum. If definite sums were fixed fo 
each village, which they could not exceed, that nn 
would; in a very few years, become a minimom, tad u 
established claim. If SOa. were the sum allotted fix 
a particular hamlet, the poor would very soon corns to 
imagine that they were entitled to that precise SBm^ 
and the farmers that they were compelled to give it— 
Any maximum established should be a decreasinf,bat 
a very slowly decreasing maximum,— iierhaps it shotld 
not decrease at a greater rate than lOt. per cent, per 



It may be doubtful, also, whether the first bill shooU 
aim at repealing more than 20 per cent, of the preseat 
amount of the poor-rates. This would be effected is 
forty years. Long before that time, the good or hid 
effects of the measure would be fiurly estimated; if it 
is wise that it should proceed, let posterity do the rest. 
It is by no means necessary to destroy, kt/ane mo> 
ment,4ipon paper, a payment which canno^^twithoot 
violating every prmciple of justice, and every oonwfe- 
ration ot safety and humanity, be extinguisifed in Itii 
than two centuries. 

It is unportant for Mr. Scarlett to consider whether 
he will make the operation ot his bill iomiediate, tf 
interpose two or three years between its enafftrnwl 
and nrst operation. 

We entirely object to the following daose; the 
whole of which ought to be expunged : — 

* And be it Airtber enacted that it shall not be lawfU farmj 
church-warden, overseer, or f uardian of the poor, or of 
other person having authority to administer relief to the pair, 



to allow or give, or A>r any justice of the peace to order, aiy 
relief to any jperson whatsoever, who shall be married after lb 
passing of this act, for himself herself, or any part of Us« 



her flunily, unless such poor jperaon shall be'a<^ttally, at Iki 
time of asking such relief, by reason of age, siekaess, « 
bodUy infirmity, unable to obtain a livelibcrad, and to Mf* 
port his or her family by work: Provided always, thst ■»■ 
thing in this clause contained shall be constrnad so as M 
authorize the granting relief, or making any order for i*> 
lief, in caaes where the same was not lawfUl before the psi* 
sing of this act.' 

Nothing hi the whole bill will occasion to nnch 
abuse and misrepresentation as this clause. It ii 
upon this that the radicals will first fasten. It wiB, 
of course, be explahied into a prohibition ot marrlHi 
to the poor ; and will, in fact, create a marked o^ 
tinction between two classes of paupers, and I 
a rallying pomt for insurrection. In fact, it is i 
unnecessary. As the funds for the relief of paiq^„^ 
decrease, under the operation of a Himmiahmg mtsA' 
mum,, the first to whom relief is refused will be tin 
young and the strong ; in other words, the i 
and extravagant consequences of Uie 
laws will be the first cored. 
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ky ii om conception of the bill which ought 
it into Pailiament — a maiimufn reculated 
est amount of poor-rates ever paid, and 
unishing at the rate of 10«. per cent, till 
uced 20 per cent, of their present value ; 
preamble to the bill as will make it fair 
at for any future Parliament to continue 
1. If Mr. Scarlett will bring in a short 
till to this effect, and not mingle with it 
rochial improvements, and will persevere 
I for two or three years, we believe he will 
1 we are certain he will confer, by such a 
isting benefit upon his country — and upon 
lan upon its labouring poor, 
ne there are very few persons who will 
h a measure to be deficient in vigour. 
>r-laws should be stopped in their fatal 
It upon property, and unhappy multiplica- 
uman species — and not only this, but that 
lid be put in a state of diminution, would 
>vemcnt of our condition almost beyond 
tendency of fears and objections will all 
way ; and a bill of this nature will not be 
inertness, but of rashness, cruelty, and 
We cannot now euter into the question 
aws, of all others that which has under- 
»st frequent and earnest discussion, dur 
ning is founded upon the assumption, that 
f laws was ever so completely calculated 
udustry, foresight, and economy in the 
inguish compassion in the rich ; and, by 
be balance between the demand for, and 
labour, to spread a degraded population 
d land. Not to attempt the cure of this 
ye criminal indolence ; not to cure it gra- 
compassionately, would be very wicked, 
lett oelon^s the real merit of introducing 
! will forgive us the freedom, perhaps the 
bome of our remarks. We are sometimes 
smooth as we ought to be ; but we hold 
in very high honour aud estimation. He 
est advocate, perhaps, of his time ; and 
slightest symptom of tail or whUkert — 
it IS reported, now as characteristic of the 
as wigs and gowns in days of old — he has 
d his soul to the treasury', and said. What 
we me for this? — he has never sold the 
^ and honourable motives of his youth 
>d for an annual sum of money and an 
18 never taken a price for public hberty 
appiness — ^he has never touched the poli- 
ma, and signed the devil's bond for cursing 
rhat he has blessed to-da^. Living in the 
m who have disgraced it^ he has cast 
Q his honourable profession; and has 
ty, not from the ermme and the mace, but 
g;ht path and a spotless life. 



OF CAPTAIN ROCK. (EnnniUEaH 
Review, 1824.) 

optasK Rock, tJu uUbraUd Irish ChUfUiih toUk 
nt o/ku JncutoTB, Written by hinuelH Fourth 
2mo. London, 1^4. 

cable and witty book it generally suppos- 
«en written by Mr. Thomas Moore, a gen- 
nall stature, but full of genius, and a stea- 

all that is honourable and just. He has 
ed the name of a celebrated Irish leader, 
It spirit of violence and insurrection which 
y generated by systematic oppression, and 
ges its crimes; and the picture he has 

prevalence in that unhappy country is at 
I and frightful. Its effect m exciting hor- 
gnation Is in the long mn increased, we 
igh at first it may seem counteracted, by 
evity, and even jocularity, under which he 
to veil the deep sarcasm and substantial 
is story. We smile at first, and are amns- 
Ddsr, as we proceed, that the humonxous 



narrative should produce conviction and fdty— chame, 
abhorrence, and despair ! 

England seems to have treated Ireland much in the 
same way as Mrs. Brownrigg treated her apprentice 
— for which Mrs. Brownrigg is hanged in the first vo 
lume of the Newgate Calendar. Upon the whole, we 
think the apprentice is better off* than the Irishman : 
as Mrs. Brownrigg merely starves and beats her, 
without any attempt to prohibit her from going to 
any shop, or praymg at any church, her apprentice 
misht select; and once or twice if we remember 
rightly. Brownrigg appears to have felt some compai||^ 
sion. Not so Old England, who indulges rather m^P 
steady baseness, uniiorm brutality, and unrelenting 
oppression. 

Let us select fh)m this entertaining little book a 
short history of dear Ireland, such as even some ]>io- 
fligate idle member of the House of Commons, voting 
as his master bids him, may perchance throw nil eyt 
upon, and reflect for a moment upon the iniqidty to 
which he lends his support. 

For some centuries after the reign of Henry II, the 
Irish were killed like game, by persons qualified or 
unqualified. Whether dogs were used does not ap> 
pear quite certain, though it is probable they were, 
spaniels as well as pointers ; and that, aAer a regular 
point by Basto, well backed by Ponto and Csesar, Mr. 
O'Donncl or Mr. O'Leary bolted from the thicket, and 
were bagged by the English sportsman. With Henry 
II. came m tithes, to which, in all probability^ about 
one million of lives may have been sacrificed m Ire- 
land. In the reign of Edward I. the Irish who were 
settled near the En^hsh requested that the benefit of 
the English laws might be extended to them ; but the 
remonstrance of the barons with the hesitatmg king 
was in substance this : — ' You have made us a present 
of these wild gentlemen, and we particularly request 
that no measures may be adopted to check us in that 
full range of tyranny and oppression in which we con- 
sider the value of such a gift to consist. You might 
as well give us sheep, and prevent us from shearmg 
the wool, or roastine the meat.' This reasoning pre- 
vailed, and the Irish were kept to tbeir barbarism, 
and the barons preserved their live stock. 

* Read " Orangre Faction" (njrs Captain Rock) here, and joo 
have the wudom of our rulers, at the end of near six centuries, 
in ttatu fno — The grand periodic year of the stoica, at th« 
close tof which everythinf was to begin again, and the ssbs 
events to be all reacted in the same order, u, on a miiiiatiirs 
scale, represented in the history of the Eiiglbh government ia 
Ireland — every succeeding century being but a renewed revo- 
lution of the same follies, the same crimes, and the same tur- 
bulence that disgraced the former. But ** Vive renemi !*' way 
I : whoever may suffer by such measures, Captain Rock, st 
least, will prosper. 

' And such was the result at the period of which I amspMk- 
ing. The rejection of a petition, so humble and so reasonable, 
was followed, as a matter of course, bv one of those daring re- 
bellions into which the revenge of an Insulted people naturally 
breaks forth. The M'Cartys, the O'Briens, and all the other 
Maes and CVs, who have been kept on the alert by similar 
causes ever since, flew to arms under the command of a chief- 
tain of my family ; and as ,the proffered htmdU of the sword 
had been rejected, made their inexorable masters at least foel 
its edge* (pp. Sa—SS,) 

Fifty yean afterwards the same reouest was re- 
newed and refused. Up again rose Mac and Oy— « 
just and ntceasary vxar ensued ; and after the usnal 
murders, the usiul chains were replaced upon the 
Irishry. All Iridimen were excluded from every spe- 
cies of office. It was high treason to marry with the 
Irish blood, and hi^ly penal to receive the Irish hito 
religious houses. War was waged also against their 
Thomas Moores, Samuel Rogerses, and Waller Scotts, 
who went about the country harping and singing 
against FngHah oppression. No such turbulent guests 
were to be received. The plan of making them poets- 
laureate, or converting them to loyalty by pensions of 
£100 per annam, bad not been thought of. They de- 
barred the Irish even from the pleasure of rmmhig 
away, and fixed them to the soU like negroes. 

« 1 have thus selected,' says the historian of Rock, « cursorily 
and at random a fisw features of the reigns preceding the Re- 
Ibrmation, la order to show what good Oft was mads oftkoet 
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three or four handred jwn in atUehinf the Irish people to I kidnapping of O'Donnel— sU tndy Angll^-Hlbflt^n 
their Eugliiih governors; aiid by what a geuUe course of al- proceedings. The execution of the hlWS WIS nudeiM 
toratives they wre prepared for the inoculatiou of a new re- 1 detestable and intolerable by the queen's officers of 



iigton, which was now about to bo attRmptcd upou them by 
tho saino skilful aad frioudly hands. 

* Henry the Seventh appears to harve been the first monarch 
to whom it occurred that mutters were not managed exactly as 
they ought in this part of his dominions : and we find hiin — 
with a »impliciiy which is still fresh and youthful among our 
rulers— expressing his surprue that ** his subjects of titis land 
should be so proiiis to faction and rebellion, and that so little 
advantage had been hitherto derived from the ac<|nisitions of 
Uaj>rodcce««or8, uolwiihHtaudiug the firuitfulucMi and natural 
Sfcntages of Irclund." — Surprising indeed, that a policy, 
mBR us wo have been describing, should not have converted 
the whole country into a perfect Atalantis of happiness— sliould 
not have made it like tho imaginary island of Sir Tlionins 
More, where *' tola intula velul unu/umitia e»t ."*— most stub- 
born, truly, and ungratcAil must that |HM>ple Iks, upon whom, 
up to the very hour in wjiich 1 write, such a long unvarying 
course of penal laws, confitfcutioms and insurrection acts Iion 
licen tried, without making them in the least degree in love 
with tlieir rulers. 

* Holoiso tells her tutor Abelard, that the correction which 
he inflicted upon her only served to increase the ardour of her 
affiMstion for him ; but boyoncts and hemp are no such ** mnont 
BtimulV One more ciiuracleristic anecdote of those timoH, 
and I have done. At the battle of Knocktow, in the reiffu of 
Henry VII, when that reuiarkuble man, the Earl of Kildure, 
assisted by the great O'Neal and other Irish chiefs, gained a 
Yictory overClanricardo of Connaught most im)K>rtanl to the 
English government, liOrd Gormanstowu, after tho battle, in 
the first insolence of success, said, turning to the£arl of Kil- 
dare, ** We have now slaughtered our enemies, but to com- 
plete the good deed, we mu^t proceed yet further, and— 4:ut 
the throats of those Irish of our own party !"* Who can 
wonder that the Rock family wore active in those times ! *— 
(PP.SW5.) 

Henry VIII. persisted in all these outrages, and 
aggravated thcin by uisulting the prejudices of the 
people. England is almost the only country m the 
vorld (even at present) where there is not some 
favourite religious spot, where absurd lies, little bits 
of cloth, feathers, rusty nails, splinters, and other 
invaluable relics, are treasured u}), and m defence of 
which the whole population are willing to turn out and 
perish as one mau. Such was the shruie of St. Kie- 
ran, the whole treasures of which the satellites of that 
corpulent tyrant turned out into the street, pillaged the 
sacred church of Cloumacnobe, scattered the holy 
nonsense of the priests to the wuids, and burnt the 
real and venerable crosier of St. Patrick, fresh from 
the silversmith's shop^ and formed of the most costly 
materials. Modem pnnces change the luiiform of regi- 
ments ; Henry changed the religion of kuigdoms. and 
was determmed that the belief of the Irish snould 
imdergo a radical and Protestant conversion. With 
what success this attempt was made, the present state 
of Ireland is sufficient evidence. 

* Be not dismayed,' said EUizabeth, on hearing that 
O'Neal meditated some designs against her govern- 
ment ; ' tell my friends, if he arise, it will turn to their 
advantage — there will be estates for those whx^ want.* 
Soon after this prophetic speech, Munster was de- 
stroyed by famine and the sword, and near 600,000 
acres forfeited to the crown, and distributed amonff 
Englishmen. Sir Walter Raleigh (the virtuous aud 
ffood) butchered the garrison of Limerick in cold 
blood, after Lord Deputy Gray had selected 700 to be 
hanged. There were, during tlie reign of Elizabeth, 
three invasions of Ireland by the Spaniards, produced 
principally by the absurd measures of this princess 
tor the reformation of its religion. The Catholic 
clergy, in consequence of these measures, abandoned 
their cures, the churches fell to rum, and the people 
were left without any means of instruction. Add to 
these circumstances the murder of M^Mahon, the 
imprisonment of M'Toolef and O'Dogherty, and the 

* Leiand gives this anecdote on tho authority of aa English- 
nnn. 

t There are not a few of the best and most humane English- 
■len of the present day, who, when under the influence of fear 
or anger, would think it no great crime to put to death people 
whose names begin with O or Mac Tho violent death of 
Smith, Green, or Thompson, would throw the neighbourhood 
istocoavoUioiit, sod the ref alar formi wotJd bo adherad Co- 



justice. The spicit raised by these tiansactions. be- 
sides innumerable smaller insurrections, gave rhie to 
the great wars of Desmond and Hugh 0*Neal ; which, 
after they had worn out the ablest generals, discomfit- 
ed the choicest troops, exhausted the treasure, and 
embarratoed the operations of Elizabeth, were termin* 
ated by the destruction of these two ancient families, 
and by the confiscation of more than half the territo- 
rial surface of the island. The two last years of 
O'Neal's wars cost Elizabeth £\AOfiO0 per annum, 
though the whole revenue of England at that perioil 
fcU cousidcroblc short of XdOO,000. Essex, after the 
destruction of Norris, led into Ireland an armj of 
above 20,000 men, which ^vas totally baffled and de- 
stroyed by Tyrone, within two years of their landing. 
Such was the importance of Irish rebellious two centu- 
ries before the time in which we live. Sir G. Carcw 
attempted to assassinate the Lugan earl, — Monntjoy 
compelled the Irish rebels to massacre each other. 
In the course of a few mouths, 3.000 men were starred 
to death in Tyrone. Sir Arthur Chichester, Sir Rich, 
ard Manson, and other commanders, saw three cbOil- 
ren feeding on the flesh of their dead mother. Such 
were the golden days of gooil Queen Bess ! 

By the rebellions of Dogherty in the reign of James 
I., SIX northern counties were confiscated, amoimtiDg 
to 500,000 acres. In the same manner, 642OOO acres 
were confiscated in Athlone. The whole of his coofis- 
cations amount to nearly a million acres ; and if Le- 
iand means plantation acres, they constitute a twelfth 
of the whole kingdom according to Newenham, andi 
tenth accordhig to Sir W. Petty. The most shocldi^ 
and scandalous action in the reign of James, was his 
attack upon the whole property of the province of Con- 
naught, which he would have efTecteu, if he had not 
been bought off by a sum greater than he hoped to 
gain by his iniquity, besides the luxury of confisca- 
tion. The Irish, during the reign of James L, suf- 
fered under the double evils of a licentious soldiery, 
and a religious persecution. 

Charles the First took a bribe of £120,000 ftom his 
Irish subjects, to sprant them what hi those days were 
called graces f but ui these days would be denominated 
the elements of justice. The money was paid, bat the 
graces were never granted. One of these graces ii 
curious enough. ' That the clergy were not to be per- 
mitted to keep henceforth any private prisons of tneii 
own, but debnquents were to be committed to the 
public jails.' The idea of a rector, with his own ui- 
vate jail fhll of dissenters, is the most ludicrous piece 
of tyranny we ever heard of. The troops in the begin- 
ning of Cnarlcs's reign were supported by the weekly 
fines levied upon the Catholics for non-attendance 
upon established worship. The Archbishop of Dublin 
went himself, at the head of a file of musKeteers, to 
disperse a Catholic congregation in Ehiblin, — whkh 
object he effected, after a considerable skirmish with 
the priests. * TTie favourite object,' (says Dr. Leiand, 
a Protestant clergyman, and dignitary of the Irish 
church) < of the Irish government and the English 
Parliament, was the utter extermination of all the C^ 
tholic inhabitants of Ireland.' The great rebellion 
took place in this reien, and Ireland was one scene of 
blood and cruelty and confiscation. 

Cromwell began his career in Ireland by massacre- 
ing for five days the garrison of Drogheda, to whom 
quarter had been promised. Two mUlions and a half 
of acres were connscated. Whole towns were pat jqf 
in lots, and sold. The Catholics were banished from 
three-fourths of the kingdom, and confined to Cob« 
naught. After a certam day, every Catholic found oot 
of Connaught was to be punished with death. Fleet- 
wood complains peevishly, < that the people do nd 
transport reodt/y,'— but adds, ' it is doMUsa a work te 
which the Lord will appear,* Ten thousand Irish wait 
sent as recruits to the Spanish army. 

bat little would bo really thoucfat of the dsath of M»Mr 
called O*l>ofhsrty or OToola. -^-^ 
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• SmIi wm CnmmeWt way ofsettllnf the aflkira of Ireland, I 
•od if a natioa-w to he ruiaed, tltis method ia, perhaps, as good 
as aaj. It is at least, more homojie tliaB the slow Ijngerinf | 
pr oc u as of exelttsioii, di*appomtiiwnt, and degradatioa, b 
which thoir hearts are worn oat uuder more n>ecious fonns < ' 
^jrraaajr ; awl that talent of despatch which Moliore attribute* 
to •o* of his physiciaos, is no ordinary merit in a iiractitioni-r 
liko Cromwell : — ** C'e»t un homme expMitif, qui aime a dc- 
pteher ses malades ; et quand on 4 mourir, sela, se lait aT<:c 
m Im plus vite du raonde." A certain military dake, wliu 
eoMplams that Ireland is bat half-conquered, would, nodoubc, 
tpon an emergency, try bis hand in the same line oi prBctic(.% 
^ad, like that ** stern hero," Minaillo, in the Dispensary, 

** While others meanly take whole months to slay, 
Des p at ch the grateful patient in a di^y !" 



J other amiable enactments against the Catholics hi 
I period, the price of flre pounds was set on the head of ji 
lish pricat—being exacUv the same sam oflbred by tb-^ 
i legulators for the head of a wolf. The Athenian*, wi' 
tre told, encouraged the destruction of wolves by a similar n- 
Wd (five drachmas) ; but it does not appear that the^ heh- 
tkena benght up the heads of priests at the same rate— such 
■eel in the cause of religion being rerarved for times <tf Chrifr- 
tianity and Protestantism.*— (pp. 07-90.) 

Nothing can show more strongly the light in which 
the Irish were held by Cromwell, than the correspond- 
eoce with Henry Cromwell, respecting the peopling of 
Jamaica from Ireland. Secretary Thurloe sends to 
Henry, the lord-deputy in Ireland, to inform him, that 
* a stock of Irish girls, and Irish young men, are want 
big for the peopling of Jamaica.' The answer of Hen 
ry Cromwell is as lollows : — < (Concerning the supply o( 
young men, although we must use force in taking them 
op, yet it being «o much /or their oum goody and likely tn 
be of so great advantage to the public, it is not thi' 
least doubted but that you may have such a number 
of them as you may think fit to make use of on thj^ 
accoont. 

* I shall not need repeat any thing respecting thi' 
girls, not doubtinsr to answer ^our expectations to th^' 
full m that ; and I thhak it nught be of like advaiitag< 
CO your aflairs there, and ours here, if you should thinJ^ 
fit to send 1500 or SOOO boys to the place above men- 
tioned. We can veil ipare them ; and who knows but 
that it may be the means of making them i^glixhmeH , 
I mean rather Christians. As for the girls. [ sup])ost 
you wiU make prorisions of clothes, and other accom^ 
modatUms for them.* Upon this. Thurloe inform v 
Henry Cromwell, that the council have voted 40(Kj 
^l9, and at many boySy to go to Jamaica. 

Every Catholic priest found in Irelond was hanged, 
and five pounds paid to the infonner. 

< About the year 1652 and 1653,' says Colonel Law- 
lence hi his iniereitt of Ireland^ < the plague and fa- 
mine had so swept away whole counties, that a man 
might tmvel twenty or thirty miles and not see a liv- 
ing creature, either man or beast, or bird,— they bein^ 
all dead, or had quitted those desolate places. Our 
soldiers would tcQ stories of the places where they 
WW rnioke— it was so rare to see either sinoke by da} , 
ov Are or candle by night.' In thift manner did the 
Irish live and die under Cromwell, sufTcring by the 
■word, famine, pestilence, and persecution, beholding 
the confscation of a kingdom and the banishment of a 
lace. < So that thereperished (says Sir W. Petty) m 
the year 1651, 650,000 human beings, Vhose blood 
somebody must atone for to God and the king ! !' 

In the reign of Charles II., by the Act of Settlement , 
four millkms and a half of acres were for ever takei: 
from the Irish. < This country,' says the Earl of En- 
sex, lonlrlieuteaant in 1675, < has been perpetually rent 
and tom, since his majesty's restoration. I can cont- 
pare it to nothing better than the flinging the reward 
mtk the death of a deer among the packs of hounds — 
where every one pulls and tears where he can for hini- 
aelf.' All wool grown m Ireland was, by act of Par^ 
liament, compeUed to be sold to Ensland : and Iribb 
cattle were excluded from Englandf. The Engbsli, 
however, were pleased to accept 30,000 head of cattle . 
sent as a nft from Ireland to the suflerers in the gren t 
fiis !— and the first day of the sessions^ after this act t>i 
manifioence, the Parbament passed fresh acts of ex- 
agiinit the productions of that country. 



* Among the many anomaloua i^ituaticns in which the Irish 
have been iJaced, by those «» marriai^e vows, talse as di 
cen.' oaths/' which bind their country to England, the di- 
lemma in which they found themselves at the Itevolution 
iras not the lea^ft iwrple^ing or cruel.* If they were loyal 
to the king de jurtj they were hanged by the king de /acta ; 
and if they escaped with life from the king it facto, it was 
but to be plundered and pro«cribed by the king it jmrt af- 
terwanU. 

«« Hac gener atque aocer coeant mercede suorum."— ViaoiL. 
" In a manner so summary, prom]>t, and high mettled, 
'TwUt father and tfon-in-law, matters were settled." . 

' In fact, mo#.t of the outlawries in Ireland were for trea 
«on committed the verj- day in which the Prince and Prin- 
cesB of Orange accei>ted Uie crown in the banqucUng-houjie; 
though the news of thin event could not i)o«>ibly have 
reached the other side of the Channel on tlie Mmeday, and 
the Iurd-lieuti*nant of King Jamen, with an army to enforce 
obediunce, wai at that Ume in actual poMenxion of the go- 
vernment,— m little wa« common senee comtulted, or the 
mere decency of lomi!* obrtervi>d by that rapacious si>irtt, 
which nothini; leM than the confLfcation of the whole i«land 
could Mtirtfy ; and which having, in the reign of James I. 
and at ttie re<iorati4>n, despoiled the natives of no lew than 
(en million six hundrc*d and thirty-«<ix thousand eight Hun- 
Arvd and ninety-two acres more, being the amount, altoge- 
ther, (according to Lord Clare's calculation), of the whole 
-iuperllcial contents of the Inland. 

» Than not only had all Ireland Huflered confiscation in 
the course of tins century, but no incon^iderable portion of 
Jt had been twice and even thrice confiscated. Well might 
Lord Clare say, ** that the situation of the Irii>h nation, at 
'Jie revolution, stands uni>aralleled in the history of the in- 
Habited world." '—(pp. 111—118.) 

By the articles of Limerick, the Irish were promised 
the free exercise of their religion ; but from that peri- 
od till the year 1788, every year produced some Iresh 
penalty against that religion— some liberty was 
abridged, some ri^^ht impaired, or some suflcring in- 
creased. By acts m King William's reign, they were 
|)rcvenled from being solicitors. No Catholic was al- 
lowed to marry a Protestant ; and any Catholic who . 
-ient a son to Catholic countries for euucatiou was to 
forfeit all his lands. In the reign of Queen Anne, any 
»on of a Catholic who chose to tum Protestant got 
possession of his father's estate. No Papist was al- 
lowed to purchase freehold property, or to take a 
lease for more than thirty years. If a Protestant dies 
intestate, the estate is to go to the next Protestant heir, 
though all to the tenth generation should be Catholic. 
In tlie same manner, if a Catholic dies intestate, his 
Instate is to go to the next Protestant. No Papist is 
to dwell in Limerick or Galway. No Papist is to take 
an annuity for life. The widow of a Papist turning 
Protestant to have a portion of the chattels of deceased 
in spite of any will. Every Papist leaching schools to 
be presented as a regular Popish convict. Prices of 
catching Catholic priests from dOs. to £10, according 
lo rank. Papists are to answer all questions respecting 
other Papists, or to be committed to jail for twelve 
mouths. No trust to be undertaken for Papists. No 
Papist to be on ffmnd juries. Some notion may be 
Ibrmed of the spirit of those times, IVom an order of 
the House of Commons, < that the sergeant-nt-arms 
should take into custody all Papists that should pre- 
sume to eome into the gallery P (Commons* Journal , 
trol in. lol. 976.) Durmg this reign, the English Par- 
liament legislated as absolutely for Ireland as they 
do DOW for Rutlandshire — nn evil not to be comj)lain- 
ed of, if they had done it as justly. In the reign of 
George I. the horses of Papists were seized for the 
militia, and rode by Protestants ; towards which the 
Catholics paid douSle, and were compelled to find Pro- 
testant substitutes. They were prohibited flrom voting 
or being high or petty constables. An act of the Eng 
lish Parliament hi this reign opens as follows:— 

* • Among the persons most imzzled snd i>eri»lexed by the 
two opposite royal claims on their allegiance, were the cler- 
gymen of the e»Ubli<ihed church ; who having first prayed 
for King James as their lawful sovereign, as soon an WU- 
Uam waa iirodaimed took tu jiraying for kirn ; but again, on 
the succoMof the Jacobite forces in the North, very pru- 
dently prayed for King Jame« once more, till the arrival of 
Schombeif , when, a« far %a his quarters reached, they re- 
turned to prayhig for King William agato.' 
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< Whereat attempts have been lately made to ahake 
off* the subjection of Ireland to the Imperial crown of 
these realms, be it enacted/ &c. &c. In the reign or 
George II. four-sixths of the population were cut of 
from the rights of votiog at elections, by the necessil^^ 
under which they were placed of tiudng the oath ol 
supremacy. Barristers and solicitors marrjring Catbo^ 
lies are exposed to all the penalties of Catholics. Per- 
sons robbed by privateers during a war with a CatfacH 
olic state, are to be indemnified by a levy on the Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of the neighbourhood. All mar- 
riages between Catholics and Protestants are annulled , 
All Popish priests celebmting them are to be hangvd. 

< This system,' (says Arthur Young) < has no other 
tendency than that of driving out of the kingdom oil 
the personal wealth of the Catholics, and exiinguisb* 
ing all their industry within it .' and the face of tlie 
country, every object which presents itself to travel- 
lers, tell him how effectually this has been done.'— 
Young'a Tow in Ireland, vol. ii. p. 48. 

Such is the history of Irelano^for we are now at 
our own times ; and the only remaining question ii», 
whether the system of improvement and conciliatinn 
begun in the reign of Geoi^e III. shall be pursued, and 
the remaining incapacities of the Catholics removed ^ 
or all these concessions be made insignificant by »ii 
adherence to that spirit of proscription which they 
professed to abolish f Lookms to the sense and rcu- 
son of the thing, and to the ordmary working of humu- 
nity and justice, when assisted, as they are here, by 
self-interest and worldly policy, it might seem absurtl 
to doubt of the result. But looking to the facts aikl 
persons by which we are now surrounded, we are con- 
strained to say that we greatly fear that these incapn- 
cities will never be removed, till they are removed b}- 
fear. What else, indeed, can we expect when we ict^ 
them opposed by such enlightened men as Mr. Peel 
— ^faintly assisted by men of such admirable genius Et» 
Mr. Canning, — ^when royal dukes consider it as a com- 
pliment to the memory of their fathers to continue this 
miserable system of bigotry and exclusion ,— when men 
act ignominiously and contemptiUy on this questicii. 
who do so on no other question^ — ^when almost the only 
persons zealously opposed to tnis general baseness and 
fatuity are a few whigs and reviewers, or here and 
there a virtuous poet like Mr. Moore ? We repeat 
again, that the measure will never be effected but by 
fear. In the midst of one of our just and necessary 
wars, the Irish Catholics will compel this country to 
grant them a great deal more than they at present re- 

auire, or evtn contemplate. We regret most severely 
le protraction of the disease, — and the danger of the 
remedy ^-but in this way it is that human affairs are 
carried on ! 

We are sorry we have nothing for which to prai^^c 
administration on the subject of the Catholic question 
—but, it is but justice to say, that they have been ^etj 
zealous and active in detecting fiscal abuses in Irelana, , 
in improving mercantile regiuations, and in detecting : 
Irish 'jobs. The commission on which Mr. Wallace [ 

5 resided has been of the greatest possible utility, and 
oes infinite credit to the government The name of 
Mr. Wallace, in any commission, has now become a , 
pledge to the public that there is a real intention to in^ 
vestigate and correct abuse. He stands in the singu- 
lar predicament of being equally trusted by the rulers 
ana the ruled. It is a new era in government, when 
such men are called into action ; and, if there were ' 
not proclaimed and fatal limits to that ministerial lib- ' 
erality — which, so far as it goes, we welcome withoin 
a gnmffe, and praise without a sneer— we might yr^t 
hope that, for the sake of mere consistency, thcv < 
might be led to falsify our forebodings. But alas'! : 
there are motives more immediate, and therefore, ir* 
resistible ; and the time is not yet come, when it will 
be believed easier to govern Ireland by the love of the 
many than by the power of the few— when the paltry 
and dangerous machinery of bigoted faction and pros- ' 
tituted patronage may be dispensed with, and the ve$- ' 
tel of the state be propelled Dy the natural current of 
nopolar interesu and the breath of popular applause. 
Jn the mean time, we cannot feslft the temptation of 
gncingoarooadxmiKnk with the foUowing beantifol pa*. 



sag«, in which the anthor alhidet to the hopes tob^ 
were raised at another oreat era of partial co n cc M i— 
and liberality— that of the revolution of 17S2^— whea, 
also, benefiU were conferred which proved abortive, 
because they were incomplete— and balm poured into 
the wound, where the envenomed shaft was yet left 
to rankle. 

< And here,* says the gallant Captain Rock,— < as the fket 
cnnfeulon of weaknesaes constitutes the chief charm aod 
use of biography — I will candidly own that the dawn of 
prosperity and concord, which I now saw breaking overfbe 
fortunes of my country, so dazzled and deceived my youth- 
ful eyes, and so unsettled every licreditarT notion of what 
I owed to my name and fkmily, thatr-shau I confess it ?— I 
even h^ed with pleasure the prospects of peace and f)ree- 
dom that seemed opening around me ; nay, was ready, tai 
the boyish enthusiam of the moment, to sacrifice aU ay 
own personal interest in all future riots and rebeUions, to 
the one brigl^ seducing object of my country** liberty and 
repose. 

* When I contemplated such a man as the vencrsbto 
Charlemont, whose nobility was to the people like a foil 
over a valley — elevated abo ve them soMy for their defence; 
who introduced the polish of the courtier into the caoip of 
the freeman, and served his country with all that pure, Pis- 
tonic devotion, which a true knight in the timc« of chiralry 
profferred to his mistress ^-when I listened to the doqarace 
of Orattan, the very mudic of freedom— her first, f^esh mt- 
tin song, after a long night of slavery, d^adation, and 
sorrow ;— when I saw the bright-olTerings which be bsvusbt 
to the shrine of his countrv,— wisdom, eenius , courage, and 
patience, invigorated and embdlished by all those social 
and domestic virtues, without which the loftiest talentsstaad 
isolated in the moral waste around them, like the (nllan of 
Palmyra towering in a wilderness l-^ when I reflected on all 
this, it not only msheartened me for the mission of diKord 
which I had undertaken, but made me secretly hope that it 
might be rendered unnecessaiy ; and that a countn^, which 
could produce such men and achieve such a revolntioii, 
might yet^in spite of the joint efforts of the govemsMnt 
ana my family — ^take her rank in the scale of nations, and 

< My nther, however, who saw the momentary dazzle by 
which I was affected, soon drew me out of this false ligbt of 
hope In which I lay basking, and set the truth before me in 
a way but too convincing and ominous. •< Be not deceivel, 
boy," he would say, <* by the fallacious appearances before 
you. Eminently greatandgood as is the man to whom Ire- 
fand owes this short era of glory, ovr work, brieve me, will 
last longer than his. We nave a power on our side that 
' will not willingly let us die ;* and, long after Grattan shall 
have disappeared from earth,— like that arrow shot into the 
clouds by Alcestes, effecting nothing, but leaving a torn 
train of light behind him,— the family of the Rocas wilt 
continue to flourish in all their native glory, upheld by the 
ever-watchfUl care of the legislature, and fostered by that 
' nursing-mother of Liberty,' the Church." ' 



6RANBY. (EDiKSumoH Retisw, 1826./ 

Oronav. A UTovsI, m Tkrw Fblwnes. London, Colbaia, 
^ 1896. 

There is nothing more amusing in the specudei 
of the present day, than to see the Sir Johns and Sir 
Thomases of the House of Commons struck aghast by 
the useful science and wise novelties of Mr. HuaUssoo 
and the chancellor of the exchequer. Treason. Dis- 
afiection, Atheism, Ropubficanism, and Socinianism— 
the greatest guns in the Noodle's park of artillery^ 
they cannot brin^ to bear upon these gentlemen. 
Cven to charge with a regiment of ancestors is uot 
quite so efficacious as it used to be ; and all that re* 
mains, {herefore, is to rail against Peter M^Cullough 
and pohtical economy ! In the mean time, day after 
day, down goes one piece of nonsense or another. 
The most anproved trash, and the most trusty cla- 
mours, are found to bo utterly powerless. Twopenny 
taunts and trumpery truisms have lost their destraetive 
onmipotence ; and the exhausted commonplaceBaB, 
and the afflicted fool, moan over the ashes of irabecil* 
Uy . and strew flowers on the urn of ignorance ! Ges- 
i*TaI Elliot found the London tailors in a state < ' 



uy, and he raised from them a regiment ot light eatsl* 
ry, which distinguished itself in a very strildDg bm- 
ner at the battle of Minden. In hnmSio indtataon of 
this ezamplei wt diaU aviil ouselfes of th« 
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political dinffection and miAtlsikctorj Ulenew of I 
many men of rank and conbequence, to request ihf^ir 
attention to the NoTel of Granby — ^written, as we hav t- I 
heard, by a voiing gentleman or the name of Listei ,* 
and from wnich we have derived a considerable deid 
of pleasure and entertainment. 

The main question as to a novel is— did it amuse 7 
were you surprised at dinner coming so soon f did you 
mistaKe eleven for ten, and twelve for eleven? were 
you too late for dress ? and did you sit up beyond the 
usual hour ? If a novel produces these effects, it is 
good ; if it does not — story, language, love, scandal it- 
self cannot save it. It is only meant to jplease i ant] 
It must do that, or it does nothing. Now Granby 
seems to us to answer this test extremely well ; it pro- 
duces unpunctuality. makes the readers too late Jur 
dinner, impatient or contradiction, and inattentive,— 
even if a bishop is making an observation, or a gentli?^ 
man lately from the Pyramids, or the Upper Catar^ 
acts, is let loose upon tne drawing-room. The objec- 
tion, indeed, to these compositions, when they arc 
well done is, that it is impossible to do any thing, or 
perform any human duty, while we are engaged in 
them. Who can read Mr. Hallam's Middle Ages, or 
extract the root of an impossible quantity, or draw up 
a bond, when he is in the middle of Mr. Trcbeck oud 
Lady Charlotte Duncan? How can the boy's \esnm 
be heard, about the Jove-nourished Achilles, or his ^U 
miserable verses upon Dido be corrected, wnen Henry 
Gnnby and Mr. Courtenay are both making love to 
Miss Jermyn ? Common life palls in the middle of 
these artificial scenes. All is emotion when the book 
is open— all dull, flat, and feeble when it is shut. 

Granby, a young man of no profession, living with 
ian old uncle m the country, falls in love with Miss Jot- 
myn, and Miss Jermyn with him; but Sir Thomas 
and Lady Jermyn, as the young gentleman is not rich, 
having mscovcred, by long living in the world and p^i- 
tient observation of its ways, that young people urf 
commonly Malthus-proof and have children, and that 
young and old must eat, very naturally do what they 
can to discourage the union. The young people, how^^ * 
er, both go to town— meet at ball»— flutter, blush, look 
and cannot speak— speak and cannot look, — suspect, 
misinterpret, are sad and mad, peevish and jesiioiiaiT 
fond and foolish ; but the passion, after all, seems less 
near to its accomplishment* at the end of the season 
than the betpnning. The uncle of Granby, however, 
dies, and leaves to his nephew a statement accomjia* 
Died with the requisite proofs— that Mr. Tyrrel, the 
supposed son of Lord Malton, is illegitimate, and thdt 
he, Granby, is the heir to Lord Mallon's fortune. The 
second volume is now far advanced, and it is time for 
Lord Malton to die. Accordingly Mr. Lister very ju* 
diciouidy despatches him ; Granby inherits the estntf^ 
— his virtues (for what shows off virtue like land V) 
are discovered by the Jermyns — and they marry in the 
last act. 

Upon this slender story, the author has succeeded 
In making a very agreeable and interesting novel ? and 
he has succeeded, we think, chiefly, by the very easy 
and natural picture of manners, as they really exist 
among the upper classes; by tne descnption of n^w 
characters judiciously drawn and fhilhfully preserved ; 
and by the introduction of many striking and well-man ^ 
aged mcidents ; and we are particularly struck through^ 
out the whole with the discretion and good sense of 
the author. He is never nimious ; there is nothing m 
excess ; there is a good deal of fancy and a great do til 
of spirit at work, but a directing and superintending 
j.idgmcnt rarely quits him. 

We would instance, as a proof of his tact and talent, 
the visit at Lord Da ven try's, and the description of 
characters of which the party is composed. There 
are absolutely no events ; nobody runs away, gofs 
mad, or dies. There is little of love, or of hatred ; no 
neat passion come^ into play ; but nothing can he 
fiiTther removed from ddness and insipidity. Wiio 
has ever lived in the world without often meeting the 
3Siss Cliftons ? 

* Tliii Is the prentleman who now keeps the k^ of Life 
ait i De»;h, the Janitor of the world. 



*Tlie Ml« Cliftons were good-humoured ffirb} sot hand 
■ome, but of plemdnf manners, and aufBciently clever to keep 
up the ball of conversation very ai^i'eeable for an occasional 
half hour. They were always mc eomrant de jouTf and knew 
and saw the first of every thins— were in tlie earliest confi- 
dence of many a bride elect, and could frequently tell that a 
marriase was **oir" long before it had been announced as ''on 
the tapis " in the morning papers—always knew something of 
the new opera, or the new Scotch novel, before any body elae 
did — ^were the first who made fizgigs, or acted charades — con- 
trived to have private views of most exhibitions, and were 
supposed to have led the fashionable thronr to the Caledonian 
Chapel, Cross Street, Hatton Garden. Their employments 
were like those of most other girls; they sang, played, drew, 
rode, read occaskmally, sooil^ much muslin, manufhctured 
purses, hand-screens, and reticules for a repository, and 
transcribed a aonsiderable quantity of music out of lai^e fair 
print into diminutive manuscript 

* Mlw Clifton wss clever and accomplished ; rather cold* 
but very convervable : collected seal?, franks, and anec 
dotes of the day : and was a great retailer of the latter* 
Anne was odd and entertaining : was a formidable quizzer. 
and no mean caricaturist ; liked fun in most shapes ; and 
next to making people laugh, bad rather they starea at what 
she said. Maria was the echo of the other two ; vouched 
for all Mlsd Clifton's anecdotes, and led the laugh at Anne^ 
repartee*. They were plain, and they knew it ; and cared 
leu about it than young ladies usually do. Their plainness, 
however, would have been less striking, but foi that hard, 
pale, par-boiled town look— that stamp of fashion, with 
which late hours and hot rooms generally endow the fe> 
male face.'— (pp. 103—106.) 

Having introduced our reader to the Miss Cliftons^ 
we must moke him acquainted with Mr. Trebeck, one 
of those universally appearing gentlemen and tremen- 
dous table t3rrant8, oy whom London society is so fre- 
quently governed; — 

' Mr. Trebeck had great powers of entertainment, and • 
keen and lively turn for satire ; and could talk down his supe- 
riors, whether in rank or talent, with very imposing confi- 
dence. He saw the advantages o( being formidable, and ob- 
served with derision how those whose mnlignity he pampered 
with ridicule of others, vainly thouaht to purchase by subser- 
viency exemption for themselves. He had sounded the gulli- 
bility of the world; knew the precise current value of preten- 
sion ; and soon found himsolf the acknowledged umpire, the 
last appeal, of many contented followers. 

* He seldom committed himself by praise or recommenda 
tion, but rather loft his example and adoption to work its way. 
As lor censure, he had both ample and witty Ktore ; but here, 
too, heofteu liufbanded his remarks, and where it was need- 
less or danaerous to define a fault, could chpck admiration by 
on lucrcdulous smile, and depren prctousions of a season's 
standing by the raising of an eyebrow. He hod a quick per- 
ception of the foibles of othen, and a keen relish for banter- 
ing and exposing them. No keeper of a menagerie could beU 
ter show otT a monkey than he could an " original." He couhl 
ingeniously cause the unconscious subject to place his own 
absurdities in the best point of view, and would cloak hla 
derision under the blandest crjolery. Imiutors he loved 
much ; but to bafile them — more. He loved to turn upon the. 
luckless adopters of hU last folly, and see them precipiutely 
back out of the scrape into which himself had led them. 

*In the art of cutting he shone unrivalled: he knew the 
"when," the "where," and the "how." Without aflecting 
useless short-sightedness, he could assume that calm but wan- 
dering gaze, which veers, as if unconsciously, round the pro- 
scribed individual; neither fixing, nor to be fixed; not looking 
on vacancy, nor on any one object ; neither occupied nor ab- 
stracted ; a look which perhaps excuses you to the person cut, 
and at any rate, prevenu him from accosting you. Originality 
was his idol. He wished to ostmiish, even if he did not amuse ; 
and had rather say a sly thing than a commonplace one. He 
was led by this rametimes even to approach the verge of rude- 
ness and vulgarity ; but he had considerable tact, and a happy 
hardihood, which generally carried him through the difficulties 
into which his fearless love of originality brought him. In- 
deed, he well knew that what would, in the present condition of 
his reputation, be scouted hi any body else, would pass cur- 
rent with the world in hint. Such was the fkr-famed and re- 
doubtable Trebecfc.'-^p. 109—113.) 

This sketch we think exceedingly clever. But we 
are not stire that its merit is fully sustained by the ac- 
tual presentment of its subject. He makes his debut 
at dinner very characteristically, by gliding in quietly 
after it is hauover ; but in the dialogue which follows 
with Miss Jermyn, he seems to us a little too resolute- 
ly witty, and somewhat affectedly odd— though the 
whole scans is executed with spirit and talent. 
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* The duke lied been discouninf on cookery, when Mr. Tre- 
beek turned to her, and asked in a low tone if she had ever 
met the duke before— ** I assure you," said he, ** that upon that 
rabj^t he is well worth attending to. He is supposed to pos- 
sess more true science than any amateur of his day. By the 
bye, what is the dish before you ? It looks well, and I see you 
are eating some of it. Let me recommend it to him upon your 
authority ; I dare not upon my own."—** Then pray do not use 
mine."— ** Yes, I will, with your permission; I'll toll him you 
thought, by what dropped (torn nim in conversation, that it 
would suit the geuius of his taste. Shall I? Yes.— Duke," 
(raising his voice a little, and speaking acr»ss the table),— 
••Oh, no I how can you ? "— *' Wh^ not ?— -Duke," (with a glance 
at Caroline), ** will you allow me to Uke wine with you ? "— 
** I thought," said she, relieved from her trepidation, and laugh- 
ing slightly, *' you would never say anytbinr so very strange." 
— ^ You have too good an opinion of me { I blush for my un- 
worthiness. But confess, that in fhct you were rathe " alarmed 
at the idea of being held up to such a critic as the recom- 
mender of a bad dish." — ** Oh, no, I was not thinking of that ; 
but I hardly know the duke : and it would have seemed so 
odd; and perhaps he migbt have thought that I had really 
told you to say something of that kind."—** Of course he would ; 
but you must not suppose that he would have been at all sur- 
prised at it. I'm afhiid you are not aware of the full ex- 
tent of your privileges, and are not conscious how many 
things young ladies can, and may, and will do." — ** Indeed I 
am not — ^perhaps you will instruct me." — '* Ah, I never do that 
for any body. I like to see youug ladies instruct themsulves^- 
It is better for them, and much more amusing to me. But, 
however, for once I will venture to tell you, that a very com- 
petent knowledge of the duties of women may, with proper 
attention, be picked up in a ball room."- ** Then I hope," said 
•he, laughing, "you will attribute my deficiiincy to my little 
experience of balls. I have ouly been at two."— "Ouly two! 
and one of them I suppose a race balL Then you have not 
ynt exp«>riRnced any of the plc-isurcs of a London season ? 
Never had th(> dear deli};ht of i^s^eiiig and being seen, in a well 
of toll people at a rout, or parsed a pleasant hour at a ball 
upou a staircase t I envy you. You have much to enjoy." 
— ** You do not mean that I really have ?"— ** Yes, really. But 
let niR give you a caution or two. Never dunce with any man 
without fir^l knowing liis character and condition, on the word 
of two crediblo chaperons. At balls, too, consider what you 
come fur — to dunce of course, and nut to converse; therefore, 
never talk youriMslf, nor encourufre it in others." — *'I'm afraid 
I can only auctwer !'or myaelf." — "Why, if foolish, well-mean- 
ing people will choo.<»e io be enCortaiuin|^, I question if you 
have the power of Irowuing theui down in a very forbidding 
manner; but I would give them no countenance nevertliole»s." 
— ** Your advice seetus a little ironicaL" — **Oh, you may either 
follow it or revors'] it — that is its chief beauty. It is equally 
good either way." — After a slight pause, he coutiuued — **I 
nope you do not sing, or play, or draw, or do any thing that 
every body else does."—" I am obliged to coofcMt that I do a 
little — very little — in each." — ^"I uuderstaud your * very little :* 
I'm afraid you are accomplished." — ** You need have no fear of 
that. But why are you an enemy to all accomplishments?"- 
'*A1I accompli»hmf>nts ? Nay, surely you do not think me an 
enemy to all 1 What can you possibly take me for 7 "'— ** I do 
not know," said she, laughing slightly. — " Yes, I see you do 
BOt know exactly what to make of me— «nd you are not without 
your apprehensions. I can perceive tliat, though you try to 
conceal them. — But ue« or mind. I am a safe pemon to sit near 
-sometimes. 1 am to-duy. This is one of my lucid intervals. 
I'm much better, thanks to my keeper. There he is, on the 
other side of the table — tlie tall man in black," (pointing out 
Mr. Bcnnet), ** a highly respectable kind of person. 1 came 
with him here for change of air. How do you think I look at 
present?" — Caroline could not answer him for laughing. — 
*' Nay," said he, ** it is cruel to laugh on such a subject It is 
very hard that you should do that, and misrepresent my moan- 
ing too."— ♦* Well then," said Caroline, resuming a respectable 
portion of gravity; **that I may not be guilty of that again, 
what accomplishmeuu do you allow to be tolerable 7 "—** Let 
me see," said he, with a look of cojisideration: you may play a 
waltz with one hand, and dance as little as you think conve- 
nient. You may draw caricatures of your intimate friends, 
you may not sing a note of Rossini ; nor sketch gateposts and 
donkeys after nature. You may sit to a harp, but >ou need 
not play iL You must not paint miniatures nor copy Swiss 
costumes. But you may manufacture any thing — from a cap 
down to a pair of shoes— always remembering that the less 
useful your work the better. Can you remember all this? "— 
** I do not know," said she, ** it comprehends so much ; and I 
am rather punxled between the * mays ' and the * must nots.' 
However, ft seems, according to your code, that rery little is 



to be required of me ; for you have not mentioned any thing 
that I posiUvely mutt do."— **Ah, well, I can reduce all to a 
▼ery small compass You must be an archeress in the summer, 
and a skater in the winter, and play well at billiards all the 

I ear ; and if yon do these extremely well, my admiration will 
ave no bounds."— ** I believe I mutt forfbit aU claim to your 
•r / m fra iia g ihrni, for uafortamUtly I nm not ao filtodL"— m fbmi 



jron most place it to the account of jronr odmr fSAik"— ^0»- 
tainly— when it comes."— ^ Oh it is aura to come, na yon wdi 
know : but, neverthele«h I like that Incredulous look extraM- 
ly."— He then turned away, thinking probably that hn bad 
paid her the compliment of sufSeient attention, and began a 
conversation with the duchess, which was carried on in anek a 
well-regulated under tone, as to be perfbctly inaudible to any 
but themselves.— (pp. 92—90.) 

The btbtling importance of Sir Thomas Jermyii, the 
fat duke and his right hand man, the blunt toad-eater, 
Mr. Charlecotc. a loud noisy sportsman, and Lady 
Jermyn's worldly prudence, are all displayed and 
managed with considerable skill and great power of 
amusing. Que little sin against good taste, our author 
sometimes commits — an error from which Sir Walter 
^cott is not exempt. We mean the humour of giving 
characteristic names to persons and places ; for io- . 
stance, Sir Thomas Jermyn is Member of Parliament 
for the town of Rottenborough. This very easy and 
appellative jocularity seems to us, we confess, to 
savour a little of viugarily ; and is therefore quite as 
unworthy of Mr. Lister, as Dr. Dryasdust is of Sir 
Walter Scott. The plainest names which can be 
found (Smith, Thomson. Johnson, and Simson, al^ 
ways excepted), are the best for novels. Lord Ches- 
terton we have often met with ; and suffered a good 
deal from his lordship ; a heavy, pompous, meddliig 
peer, occupying a great share of the conversation— 
saying thuigs m ten words which required only two, 
and evidently convinced that he is making a great im* 
pression ; a large man, with a large head, and verr 
landed manner ; knowing enough to tormoat his fel* 
low-creatures, not to instruct them — Xha ridicule of 
young ladies, and the natural butt and target of wit. 
It is easy to talk of carnivorous animals aiM beasts of 
prey ; but does such a man, who lays waste a whole 
party of civilized beings by prosing, reflect upon the 
joy he spoils, and the misery he creates, in the course 
of his fife ? and that any one who listens to him 
through politeness, would prefer toothache or earache 
to his conversation ? Does he consider the extreme 
uneasiness which ensues, when the company have dis> 
covered a man to be an extremely absnird person, it 
the same.time that it is absolutely impossible to con- 
vey, by words or manner, the most distant sosptcioa 
of the discovery ? And then, who punishes this bore ? 
What sessions and what assizes for him ? WHat bill 
is found against him ? ^o indicts him ? When the 
judges have gone their vernal and autumnal rounds— 
the sheep-stealer disappears— the swindler gets ready 
for the Hay — ^the solid parts of the murderer are pre- 
served in anatomical collections. But, after twenty 
years of crime, the bore is discovered in the same 
Fiouse, in the same attitude, eating the same soim^- 
unpunished, untried, imdissected— no scaffold, no dcel* 
eton — no mob of gentlemen and ladies to gape over 
his last dymg speech and confession. 

The scene ot quizzing the country neighboors it 
well imagined, and not ill executed ; thoum there are 
many more fortunate passages in the book. The el- 
derly widows of the metropolis beg, through us, to 
return their thanks to Mr. Lister for the following 
agreeable portrait of Mrs. Dormer. 

*It would be difficult to find a more plenaiag example than 
Mrs. Dormer, of that much libelled class of elderlv ladies of 
the world, who are presumed to be hiq>py only at the card Hh 
ble ; to rrow in bitterness as they advanced in years, and ts 
haunt, hke restless ghosts, those busy clrclee which thay as 
longer either enliven or adorn. Such there may be ; bat i^ 
these she was not one. She was the fVeqaenter of society, b«t 
not its slave. She had great natural benevoleace of dii^osi- 
tkm ; a ft-iendly vivacity of manners, which endeared bcr lo 
the yoonsr, and a steady good sense, which commanded the re- 



spect of her contemporaries ; and many, who did not agras 
with her on particular points, were willing to allow that tSers 
was a good deal of reason in Mrs. Dormer's prtimdinB. Mi 



was, perhaps, a little blind to the fknits of her Mnada; a d»> 
fbct of which the world could not cure her ; bat aba was vm* 
kind to their virtues. She was fond of young peopio, and hni 
an unimpaired gaiety abont her, which aeemad to axpnad ia 
the contact wiUi them ; and she was anxiona to proantoi ift 
their sake, even those aronaemente for which she had loat aB 
taste herself. She waa-but aft«r all, she will be bast rtontiaid 
by negativea. She was not a matcb-mnkar, or nilwiiiif aalmj 
nor did aha plams herself iqpM her cbarilj, la ImgiUt^U' 
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lierfaf 0BI7 jut fcalf«r what the world nyiL 8h«WMM>n- 
taiJ«r of acaiMUlou* ** m diUP She did not combat wriaklei 
with roofe ; nor did she laboar to reader yemn Iom respected 
bjr a nuaerable affecution of girlish faahioaB. She did not ■ttchle 
Tor the inviolable exclusivenen of certain lecta ; nor wai che 
afraid of being known to visit a fHend in an on/kahionablt 
quarter of the town. She was no worshipper of mere rank. 
She did not patronise oddities; nor sanction those who delight 
in braying the rules of common decency. She did not evince 
ber sense of propriety, by shaking hands with the recent de- 
fendant in a crim. con. cause ; nor exhale her devotion in Sua* 
iay routs.'— (pp. a43, 844.) 

Mrs. dotworthy, we are afraid, will not be quite 
10 well pleased with the description of her root. Mrs. 
Clotworthy is one of those laoies who have ices, fid- 
ilers, and fine rooms, but no fine friends. But fine 
friends may always be had, where there are ices, fid- 
Uers, and fine rooms : and so, with ten or a dozen 
itars and an Oonalaska chief ; and, followed by all 
ricious and salient London, Mrs. Clotworthy takes the 
Seld. 

* The poor woman seemed half dead with Ihtigue already; 
ind we cannot venture to say whether the prospect of five 
lonrs more of this high wrought enioyment tended much to 
trace her to the task. It was a brilliant sight, and an interest- 
ng one, if it could hare been viewed fVom some fair vantage 
Touad, with ample space, in coolness and hi quiet Raidc, 
teauty, umt splendour, were richly blended. The gay attire ; 
he glittering jewels; the more resplendent features they 
dorncd, and too frequently the rouged cheek of the sexagen- 
rian : the vigilant chaperon ; the fair but languid ibrm which 
he conducted ; well curled heads, well propped with starch ; 
rell whiskered guards-meu ; and here and there Iht good- 
nmoured elderly gentlemen, with stars upon their coats ^--all 
liese united in one close medley — a cunous piece of living 
KMaic. Most of them came to see and be seen; some of the 
KMt youthAil professedly to dance ; yet how could they? at 
uy rate they triedw— They stood, if they could, with their vis- 
-▼is faring them,— and sidled acrwe— and back again and 
uide one step,— or two if there was room, to the right or left, 
ad ^Ined hands, ami set— perhaps, and turned their partners, 
r dispensed with it if neceiMar}' — and so on to the end of" La 
'inale ;** and then comes a wallx for the few who choose it— 
ad then another squeezy quadrille — and so on — and on, till 
IM weary many ** leave ample room and verge enough" for the 
ersevering few to figure in with greater freedom. 

* But then they talk ; oh ! ay ! true, we must not forget the 
hams of conversation. And what passes between nine-tenths 
f thrm! Remarks on the heat of the room; the state of the 
rowd : the impo«sibility of dancing, and tlie propriety never- 
lelees of attempting it ; that on last Wednesday was a bad 
Jaiack's, and on Thursday a worse Opera ; that the new bal- 
;t is su|iposed to be good ; mutual inquiries how they like 
'a«ta, or Catalani, or whoever the syren of the day may be ; 
rbether they have been at Lady A.'s, and whether they are 
otng to Mrs. B.'s ; whether they think Miiss Such-a-one hand- 
Mae ! and what is the name of the gentleman talking to her ; 
rbether Rossini's music makes the best quadrilles, and whether 
'ollinet's band are the best to play them. There are many 
rho pay in better coin ; but the small change is much of this 
eacnption.'— (1. 349—351.) 

We consider the following description of London, 
B it appears to a person walking home after a rout, 
t four or five o'clock in the morning, to be as poeti- 
al as any thing written on the forests of Guiana, or 
he falls of Niagara :— 

* Granby followed them with his eyes ; and now, too fiill 
f haupineM to be acceMible to any feelings of jealousy or 
epining, after a short reverie of the purest satisfaction, he 
eft the ball, and sallied out into the fredi cool air of a sum- 
va morning — suddenly passing from the red glare of lamp- 
ight, to the clear sober brightness of returning day. He 
ralkod cheerfully onward, refreshed and exhilirated by the 
ir of morning, and interested with the scene aroundnim. 
t was broad aav-light, and he viewed the town under an 
jpect in which it ii alike presented to the late retiring vo- 
ary of pleasure, and the early rising ions of business. He 
topped on the pavement of Oxford Street, to contemplate 
be effect The whole extent of that long vista, unclouded 
ly the mid-day aihoke, was distinctly visible to his eye at 
tttce. The houses shrunk to half th«r span, while the few 
risible spires of the acMacent churches seemed to rise less 
lisUnt tnan before, gaily tipped with early sunshine, and 
nuch diminished in apparent size, but heigl)tened in dis- 
Snctneas and in beauty. Had it not been for the cool gray 
int Which slightly mingled with every object, the brightness 
ras almost that of noon. But the life, the bustle, the busy 
lin, the flowing tide ot human existence, were all wtntins 
o complete the similitude All was hushed and silent ; ana 
Jilt might}- receptacle of Imman beings, whkh a few short 



I hours would awake hito active enogy and mottoi, 

lik^ a city of the dead. 
I ■ There was little to break this solemn Illusion. Around 
r werp the monuments of human ezeition, but the hands 
, wbK h formed them were no longer there. Few, if any* 
vr i ":i' the symptoms of life. No sounds were heard but tna 
Ijf t V jr creaking of a solitary waggon ; the twittering of an 
'4^ .1 4onal sparrow ; the monotonous tone of the drowsy 
V fiti hman ; and the dirtant rattle of the retiring cazriageh 
r JL1 1 i ng on the ear till it melted into silence : and the eye that 
■^liircDedfor living objects fell on nothing but the grim 
irrf'^t'Coated guardian of the night, muffled up into an ap- 
}>cdrBnoe of doubtful character between bear and man, and 
^Ar{;ely distinguishable, bv the colour of his dress, fh>m the 
broirn flags along which ne sauntered.'— pp. 397—390.) 

One of the most prominent characters of the book. 
ai^ the best drawn, is that of Tvrrel, son of Lord 
Malton, a noble blackleg, a titled, gamester, and a 
profound plotting villain— a man, in comparison of 
whtun, nine-tenths of the persons hung in Newgate 
are pure and perfect. The profound dissimulatioa 
and wicked artifices of this diabolical person are 
painted with great energy and power of aescription. 
Tbp party at whist made to take in Granby is very 
;^nt)(] , and that part of the story where Granby com- 
pels Tyrrel to refund what he has won of Courtenay 
1^ of first-rate dramatic excellence ; and if any one 
wishes for a short and convincing proof of the powers 
of tiie writer of this novel — to that scene we refer him. 
\\ ?jhall be the taster of the cheese, and we are con- 
Tiiiced it will sell the whole article. We are so much 
sLrtick with it, that we advise the author to consider 
aoriously whether he could not write a good play. It 
is many years since a good play has been written. It 
is a tM)ut time, judging from the common economy of 
nature, that a good dramatic writer should appear. 
^V> pfomise Mr. Lister sincerely ^ that the Edinburgh 
Reiriow shall rapidly undeceive him if he mistakes his 
tait?nts; and that his delusion shall not last beyond 
I he first tragedy or comedy. 

The picture at the exhibition is extremely well 
nia^iaged, and all the various love-tricks of attempting 
10 appear indifferent, are. as well as we can remcm-. 
b«r, irom the life. But it is thirty or forty years since 
we have been in love. 

The horror of an affectionate and dexterous mamma 
i^ a handsome young man without money : and the 
to 11 owing lecture deserves to be committed to memory 
by a.U managing mothers, and repeated at proper hi- 
lervuls to the female progeny. 

*' True, my love, but understand me. I don»t wish you 
^^A ti vely to vwii him. I would not go away, for instance, 
u I *2i w nim coming, or even turn my head that I might not 
^i'^i him as he passed. That would be too hmoi and mark- 
^. People might notice it. It would look porticiifar. We 
Hhovld never do anything that looks fojiitvUr. No, I 
wouLcl answer him civilly and composedly whenever he 
«pake to me, and then pass on, just as you might in the 
cs«e t-f anybody else. But I leave all thi* to your own tact 
And rllscretion, of which nobody has more for her age. I 
am -cure you can enter Into all these niceties, and that my 
a brenrations will not be lost upon you. And now, my love, 
Lfi me mention another thing. You must get over that 
Little embarrassment which I see you show whenever vou 
m^.i': I him. It was very natural and excusable the first 
time:, considering our long acquaintance with him and the 
ti'^ni^ral ; but we must make our conduct oonfonn to di^ 
(. um^tances ; so try to get the better of this little flutter ; it 
d^-e^ not look well, and might be observed. There is no 
qu altty more valuable in a young person than self-possea- 
^lun. So you must keep down these blushes," said she, 
[►ntting her on the cheek. «< or I believe 1 must roupe you:— 
tJifiULth it would be a thousand pities, with the pretty na- 
tural colour you have. But you murt remember what I 
liave been saying. Be more composed in your behaviour. 
Try to adopt the manner which 1 do. It mav be diflicult ; 
but vou see I contrive it, and 1 have known Mr. Granby a 
great deal longer than you have, Caroline." »— (pp. 91, 

These principles are of the highest practical impor- 
tEm<:c in an age when the art of marrying daughters is 
carried to the highest pitch of excellence, when iove 
must be made to the young men of fortune, not only 
by the young lady who must appear to be dying for 
him, but by the father, mother, aunU, coutfais, tutor, 
gamekeeper, and stable-boy— asristed by tha ^asnfin. 
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of the parith, and the church-wardens. If any of 
these fail| Dives pouts, and the match is ofif. 

The merit of this writer is, that he catches delicate 
portraits, which a less skilful artist would pass over, 
from not thinking the features sufficiently marked. 
We are struck, however, with the resemblance, and 
are pleased with the conquest of difficulties — we re- 
member to have seen such faces, and are sensible that 
they form an agreeable variety to the expression of 
more marked and decided character. Nobody, for in- 
stance, can deny that he is acquainted with Miss 
Darrell. 

. < Miss Darrell was not strictly a beautv. She had not, as 
was frequently observed by her female friends, and unwil- 
lingly admitted by her male admirers, a single truly good 
feature in her face. But who could quarrel with the tout 
tmembU 7 who but must be dazzled with the Rraceful ani- 
mation with which those features were lighted up ? Let 
critics hesitate to pronounce her beautiful ; at any rate they 
must allow her to be fascinating. Place a perfect stranger 
in a crowded assembly, and she would first attract his eye ; 
oorrecter beauties would pass unnoticed, and his first atten- 
tion would be riveted by her. She was all brilliancv and 
effect ; but it was hard to say s)ie studied it ; so little did her 
spontaneous, airy ffrace.4 convey the impression of preme- 
ditated practice. She was a sparkling tissue of little attec- 
tation*, which, however, appeared so interwoven with her- 
self, that their seeming artles.^ness disarmed one's censure. 
Strip them away, and you destroyed at once the brilliant 
being that so much attracted vou ; and thus it became diffi- 
cult to condemn what you felt unable, and, indeed, unwil- 
ling, to remove. With positive affectation, malevolence it- 
sdi could rardy charge her ; and prudish censure seldom 
exceeded the guarded limiu< of a dry remark, that Miss Dar- 
rell had **a good deal of nuuiner.** 

< £clat she sought and gained. Indeed, she was both 
formed to gain it and disponed to desire it. But she requir- 
ed an extensive sphere. A ball-room was her true arena : 
for she waltzed <* d ravin*' and could talk enchantingly 
about nothing. She wa.i devoted to fashion, and all its 
fickleness, and went to the extreme whenever she could do 
so consistently with grace. But rfhe a^tpircd to be a leader 
as wdd as a follower ; i»eldom, if ever, adopted a mode that 
was unbecoming to herself, and dressed to suit the genius 
of her face.'— (pp. 28, 29.) 

Tremendous is the power of a novelist ! If four or 
five men are in a room, and show a disposition to 
break the peace, no human magistrate (not even Mr. 
Justice Bayley) could do more than bind them over 
to keep the peace, and commit them if they refused. 
But the writer ot the novel stands with a pen in his 
hand, and can run any of them tlirough the body, — 
can knock down any one individual, and keep the 
others upon their legs ; or, like the last scene in the 
first tragedy written by a young man of genius, can 
pat them all to death. Now. an author possessing 
Mich extraordinary privileges, should not have allowed 
Mr. TjHfFel to strike (^ranby. This is ill managed; 
particularly as Granby does not return the blow, or 
turn him out of the house. Nobody should suffer his 
hero to have a black eye, or to be pulled by the nose. 
The Iliad would never nave come down to these times 
if Agamemnon had given Achilles a box on the ear. 
We should have trembled for the JEneid, if any Ty- 
rian nobleman had kicked the pious ^neas in the 4th 
book. /Bneas may have deserved it ; but he could not 
have founded the Roman empire after so distressing 
an accident. 



ISLAND OF CEYLON. (Edwburoh Review, 1803.) 
Jin AoeounU of ike Ittand of CevUm. By Rot>ert Perclval, 

Esq., of Ms Majesty's NineCcenth Regiment of Foot. 

London. C. and R. Baldwin. 

It is now little more than half a century since the 
English first began to establish themselves in any force 
upon the peninsula of India ; and we at present pos- 
sess in that country, a more extensive territory, and 
a more numerous population, than any European power 
can boast of at home. In no instance has the genius 
of the English, and their courage, shone forth more 
conspicuously than in their contest with the French 
for the empire of India. The numbers on both sides 
wefe always inconsiderable ; but the two nations were 
(^tW matched against each other, in the cabinet and 
ibe Meld; the struggle was long and obstinate ; and, 



at the condusioQ, the French remained maaten of a 
dismantled town, and the English of the grandest and 
most extensive colony that the world has ever seenw— 
To attribute this success to the superior genins of 
Clive, is not to diminish the reputation it confers on 
his country, which reputation mu»t of course be eleva- 
ted by the namber of great men to which it gives 
birth. But the French were by no means deficient in 
casualties of genius at that period, unless Bossr is to 
be considered as a man of common stature of nund. or 
Dupleix to be classed with the vulgar herd of politi- 
cians. Neither was Clive (though he clearly stands 
forward as the most prominent figure in the groiq>) 
without the aid of some military men of very consider- 
able talents. Clive extended our Indinn empire ; bat 
General Lawrence preserved it to be extexiided; snd 
the former caught, perhaps, from the latter, that mili- 
tary spirit by which he soon became a greater soldier 
than him, without whom he never wouM have been a 
soldier at all. 

Gratifying as these reflections upon onr prowess 'm 
India are to^^ational pride, they brmg with them the 
painful reflection, that so considerable a portion of op 
strength and wealth is vested upon such precarkms 
foundations, and at such an immense distance from the 
parent country. The glittermg fragments of the Per- 
Mguese empire, scattered up ana down the East, 
should teach us the instability of such dominion. We 
are (it is true) better capable of preserving what we 
have obtained, than any other nation which hu ever 
colonized in Southern Asia : but th«> object of ambitioa 
is so tempting, and the perils to which it is exposed lo 
numerous, that no calculating mind can found any dfr 
rable conclusions upon this branch oi our commeice, 
and this source of our strength. 

In the acquisition of Ceylon, we have obtained the 
greatest of all our wants— a good harbour. For it is a 
very singular fact, that, in the whole peninsula of In- 
dia, Bombay is alone capable of aflfording a safe retreat 
to ships during the period of the monsoons. 

The geographical figure of our possessions in Ceylon 
is whimsical enough : we ^ssess the whole of the sea- 
coast, and enclose in a periphery the unfortunate King 
of Candia, whose nigged and mountainous domhiioos 
may be compared to a coarse mass of iron, set in a 
circle of silver. The Popilian ring, in whicn this vo- 
tary of Buddha has been so long held by the Portuguese 
ana Dutch, has Urfiised the most vigilant jealousy into 
the government, and rendered it as difficult to enter 
the kingdom of Candia, as if it were Paradise or China ; 
and yet, once there, always there ; for the difficulty of 
departing is just as great as the difficulty of arrivag; 
and his Candian excellency, who has used every device 
in his power to keep them out, is seized with such an 
afiection for those who baffle his defensive artifices/-- 
that he can on no account sufier them to depart. He 
has been known to detain a string of four or nve Dutch 
embassies, till various members of the legation died of 
old age at his court, while they were expecting an an- 
swer to their questions,.and a return to their presents :* 
and his majesty once exasperated a little French am- 
bassador to such a degree, by the various pretences 
under which he kept him at his court, that this lively 
member of the corps diplomatique, one day, in a furi- 
ous passion, attacked six or seven of his majesty's lar- 
gest elephants sword in hand, and would, in all proba- I 
bility, have reduced them to mince-meat, if the poor 
beasts had not been saved A'om the unequal combat. 

The best and most ample account of Ceylon is con- 
tained in the narrative of Robert Knox, who, in the 
middle of the 1 7th century, was taken prisoner there 
(while refitting his ship) at the age of nineteen, and 
remained nineteen years on the island, in slavery to 
the Kmg of Candia. During this period, he learnt the 
language, and acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
people. The account he has given of them is extreme- 
ly entertaining, and written in a very simple and oaaf- 
fected style ; so much so, indeed, that he presents bis 
reader with a very grave account of the nouw the devil 
makes in the woods of Candia, and of the f^neat o^ 
portunities he haslmd of hearing him. 

• Knox's Ceylon, 
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Mr.PerdfBl doetnot pietend to deal with the deril; 
but appears to have nsea the fldr and natural resoor- 
ces of obeerration and good seue, to pot together an 
Snterestinff description of Ceylon. There is nothiiijg 
in the book Tery animated, or very proTound, but it is 
without pretentions ; and if it does not excite atten- 
tion by any unusual powers of description, it never 
disgusu by credulity, wearies by prolixity, or offends 
by affectation. It is such an account as a plain mili- 
tary man of diligence and common sense migfat be ex- 
pected to compose ; and narratives lllce these we mnst 
not despise. To military men we have been, and must 
be, indebted for our first acquaintance with the interi- 
or of many countries. Conquest has exjplored more 
than ever curiosity has done : and the path for sdoice 
bas been commooly opened by the sword. 

We shall proceed to give a very summary abstract 
of the principal contents of Mr. Percival's boolc. 

The immense accessions of territory which the Eng- 
lish have acquired in the East Indies since the Ameri- 
can war, rendered it absolutely necessary, that some 
effort should be made to obtain possession of a station 
where ships might remain in safety durins the violent 
storms incidental to that climate. As the whole of 
that large traclc which we possess along the Coroman- 
del coast presents nothing but open roads, all vessels 
are obliged, on the approach of the monsoons, to stand 
out hi the open seas ; and there are many parts of the 
coast that can be approached only during a few 
months of the year. As the harbour of Trincomalee, 
which is eoually secure at all seasons, afibrded the 
means of obviatmg these disadvantages, it is evident 
that, on the first rupture with the Dutch, our country- 
men would attempt to gain possession of it. A body 
of trooDS was, in consequence, detached in the year 
1796, tor the conquest of Ceylon, which (in conse- 
quence of the indiscipline wluch political oissension 
bad introdux«d among the Dutch troops) was effected 
almost without opposition. 

Ceylon is now mhabited by the English ; the re- 
mains of the Dutch and Portuguese, the Cinglese or 
natives, subject to the dominion of the Europeans ; the 
Candians, subject to the Icing of their ouii name ; and 
the Vaddahs, or wild men, subject to no power. A 
Ceylonese Dutchman is a coarse, grotesque species of 
anunal, whose native apathy and phlegm is animated 
only by the insolence ot a colonial ijr&nt : his princi- 
pal amusement appears to consist in smoking ; but his 
pipe, according to Mr. Percival's account, is so seldom 
oot of his mouth, that his smolcing appears to be al- 
most as much a necessary function of animal life as 
his breathing. His day is elied out with gm, ceremo- 
nious visits^ and prodigious quantities of gross food, 
dripping with oil and butter ; his mind, just able to 
leacn from one meal to another, is incapable of farther 
•zertion ; and, after the panting and deglutition of a 
long protracted dinner, reposes on the sweet expecta- 
tion that, in a few hours, the carnivorous toil vrill be 
lenewed. He lives only to digest, and, while the or- 

Ens of gluttony perform their office, he has not a wish 
yond; and is the happy man which Horace 4e- 
•cribes : — 

in ieipio totuty teretf atqw rotundm. 

The descendants of the Portuguese differ materially 
from the Moors, Malabars, and other Mahometans^ — 
Their great object is to sliow the world they are Eu- 
ropeans and Christians. Unfortunately, their ideas of 
Christianity are so imperfect, that the only mode they 
can hit upon of displajing their faith, is by wearing 
hats and oreeches, and by these habiliments they con- 
sider themselves as showing a proper degree of con- 
tempt, on various parts of the DOdy, towards Maho- 
met and Buddba. They are lazy, treacherous, effemi- 
nate, and passionate to excess ; and are, in fact, a lo- 
comotive and animated farrago of the bad qualities 
of all tongues, people, and natlotts, on the lace of the 
eaxth. 

The Maylays, whom we forgot before to enumerate, 
form ti very considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon. Their origuial empire lies in the peninsula 
of Malacca, fVom whence Uiey have extended them- 
selves over Java. Sumatra, the Moluccas, and a vast 
Bomber of other islands in the peninsuk of India. It 



to employ them as soldiers and servants. TheBIa 
lays are the most vindictive and ferocious of living be- 
ings. They set little or no value on their existence, in 
the prosecution of their odious passions ; and having 
thus hrolcen the great tie which renders man a being 
capable of being govemed, and fit for society, they are 
a constant source of terror to all those who have any 
kind of connection or relation with them. A Malay 
servant, from the apprehension excited by his vindict- 
ive disposition, oAen becomes the master of his mas- 
ter. It is as dangerous to dismiss him as to punish 
him ; and the rightful despot, in order to avoid assas- 
sination, ih almost compelled to exchange characters 
with his slave. It is singuhir, however, that the Ma* 
lay. incapable of submission on any other occasion, 
and ever ready to avenge insult with death, submits to 
the severest military discipline with the utmost resig- 
nation and meekness. The truth is, obedience to ms 
officers forms part of his religious creed ; and the same 
man who would repay the most insignificant insult 
with death, will submit to be lacerated at the halbert 
with the patience of a martjrr. This is truly a tre- 
mendous people ! When assassins and blood-nounds 
will fall into rank and file, and the most furious sava* 
ges submit (with no dimmution of their ferocity) to 
the science and discipline of war, they only want a 
Malay Bonaparte to lead them to the conquest of the 
world. Our curiosity has always been very highly ex- 
cited by the accounts of this sinsular people ; and we 
cannot help thinking, that, one day or another^ when 
they are more full of^ opium than usual^ they wtU nm 
a muck fVom Cape Comorin to the Caspian. 

Mr. Percival does not consider the Ceylonese as de- 
scended from the continentals of the peninsula, but 
rather from the inhabitants of the Maldive Islands, 
whom they very much resemble in complexion, fea^ 
tures, language, and manners. 

« The Ceylonese (says Mr. Percival) are courteous and po- 
lite In their demeanour, even to a deereefarciceeding their 
civilization. In several quaUties they are superior to all 
other Indians who have fallen ivithln the where of my ob- 
nervation. I have already exempted them from the consure 
of stealing and lyinc, whkh »ecm to be almost inherent in 
the nature of an Indian. They aie mild, and by no moana 
captioua or paaaionate in their IntercourM with each other ; 
though, when once their anger is rouwd, it is proportionablT 
furioVwand lading. Their hatred l» indwi mortal, and 
they wlU ftequenUy destroy themselves to obtain the dw- 
truction of W&e detested object One InaUncc wiU aerye to 
show the extent to which thU paatdon is carried. If a Cey- 
lonese cannot obtain money due to him by anomer, he goes 
to his debtor, and threatens to kUl himsdf if he is not In- 
•Untiy paid. This threat, which U sometimes put to execu- 
tion, reduces the debtor, if it be in his power, to immediate 
compUance with the demand i as, by their Uw, if any man 
causes the leas of another man's life, his own is the forfett. 
** An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth," ja a prover- 
bial expression conttoually in their mouths. This is, on 
other occasions, a very common mode of revenge among 
them ; and a Ceylonese has often been known to contrive to 
kill himself in the company of his enemy, that the latter 
might suffer for it . ._. . .... .^ 

« This dreadf^ spirit of revenge, so inconsistent with the 
usually mild and humane sentlmenU of the Ceylonese, and 
much more congenial to the bloody temper of a Malay, stiU 
conUnue* to be fostered by the sacred customs of the Can- 
dians. Amonff the Cinglese, however, f^5ff-?**S*P*d 

%esl 

if its Object ; as in aU those parts under our domtaton, the 
iiuropeanmodes of investlgaUng and P«nW»iy aJfUS *^ 
cnfbroed. A case of thU nature occurred at Critura, in 
1799. A Cinglese peasant happening to have a suit or con- 
troversy with anofiier. watehea an opportunttyof fojng to 
bathe ii company with him, *nd <^Y'»«J "5!2^'.IJl?^ 
view of havfof (is adversary put to d£^, The totter was 
upon this taken up, and sent to Columbo, to take his trial for 
making away wiS'the deceased, upon the JErtn^P^ of bar- 
ing bewi the Ust seen in his company. Th«ewas. how- 
ever, nothtog more than presumrtfee P!gJ,^«J2£Sn hS2 * 
prit, and he was of course »caufttcd. ,™i*S522.'ofS; 
ever, did not by any means t^ly with tt»V*«*^a»ta ofthe 
Cinglese, who ue as much inclined to continue their andent 
bi5§iSSs^«5os as their brethren the C«^^ 
theyaredesriTfdof th«v^w«»- ^5J^.'Vk-A\;:i 



dians. Among the Cinglese, nowever, n naa oeeuKra 
mitigated by their intercourse with Europeans. The ( 
peratomode of obtaining revenff e whtoh I have just i 
crfbed, has been riven up, ftrom having been disappoli 
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The warlike habito of the Candiane make them look I hoat Th«e jae, ^I^^JfiJ^^ ^^Jl^^^^^^ J£ 
jdth contempt on the Cinglese, who are ahnost entire. g^gJ^eSSSl^'foUow^d'tSi' uS^-y^ X^Si w« 
ly unacquainted with the management of anna. They I JJ^ Jn ^^Siunent Scount, uid Lie pe^U dIspoMd of to 

different parts of India or sent to Europe. When this plan 
was pursued, the goTemor and council of Cejlon clained s 
certain per centsge on the ralue of the peurla ; or, if the 
fishing of the banks was disposed of bj public sale, thej 
bargsmed for a stipulated sum to themselyes- oyer and 
above what was paid on account of TOvenunent The 
pretence on which they founded their claims for this peraui- 
site, was their troublein surveying and valuing the banii.' 
—(pp. 69-«l.) 



ly unacquainted with the management of arms. They 
have the habit and character of mountaineeia— war* 
like y hardy, enterprising, and obstinate. They have, 
at various times , provea themselves very formidable 
enemies to the Dutch ; and in that kind of desultory 
warfare, which is the only one their rugged country 
will admit of, have cut on* large parties of the trooj^s 
of both these nations. The King of Candia, as we 
have before mentioned, possesses only the middle of 
the island, which nature, and his Candian majesty, 
have rendered as inaccessible as possible. It is tia- 
versable only by narrow wood-paths, known to nobody 
but the natives, strictly watched in peace and war, 
and where the be$t troops in the world might be shot 
in any quantities by the Candian marksmen, without 
the smallest possibility of resisting their enemies ; b?* 
cause there would not be the smallest possibility af 
finding them. The King of Candia is of course de- 
spotic : and the history of his life and reign prcseci^ 
the same monotonous ostentation, and baby-like ca- 
price, which characterize oriental governments. In 
public audiences he appears like a great fool, squal- 
ling on his hams ; far surpassing ging[erbread in splen- 
dour; and, after asldng some idiotical <|uestion, £l!^ 
whether Europe is in Asia or Africa, retires with a 
flourish of trumpets xjtj much out of tune. For hi« 
private amusement, he rides on the nose of an ele- 
phant, plays with his jewels, sprinldes his courtiers 
with rose-water, and feeds his gold and silver fish. If 
his tea is not sweet enough, he Impales his footman ; 
and smites ofi* the head of naif a dozen of his nobk- 
men, if he has a pain in his own. 

—uivircp yap (says Afistotle) nXstodsv fftXrttmw rav ^a>bi»' 
ayOptitiroi ccrn, ovrut xai j^tapiaBty voftov^ xai iuctis ;|^cipi^rak' 
ravrtov, Polit. 

The only exportable articles of any importance 
which Ceylon produces, arc pearls, cinnamon, and ele- 
phants. Mr. Percival has presented us with an ex- 
tremely interesting account of the pearl fishery, held 
in Condatchy Bite, near the island of Manaar, in tiie 
straits which separate Ceylon from 'the main land. 

« There is perhaps no spectacle which the island of Cct- 
Ion affords more striking to an European, than the Bay 4.1 f 
Condatchy, during the season of the pearl fisheiy. Thi^ 
desert and barren spot » at that time converted into a scene, 
which exceedi, in novelty and vsriety, almost any thing I 
ever witnessed. Several thousands of people, of different 
colours, countries, castes, and occupations, continually paK«- 
ing and repassing in a busy crowd ; the vast numbers of 
small tents and hubs erected on the shore, with the basanr 
or market place before each ; the multitude of boats return- 
ing: in the afternoon from the pearl banlcs, some of thetii 
laden with riches ; the anxious expecting countenances 0/ 
the boat-owners, while the boats are approaching the shorty 
and the eagerness and avidity with which they run to them 
when arrived, in hopes of a rich careo ; the vast number-^ 
of jewellers, brokers, merchants of all colours and all dc^- 
criptions, both natives and foreigners, who are occupied in 
some way or other with the pearls, 'some separating and an- 
sortingr inem, others weighing and ascertaining their num- 
ber and value, while others are hawking them about, dt 
drilling and boring them for future use;— all these circum- 
stances tend to impresn the mind with the value and impor- 
tance of that object, which can of itself create this seen*?. 

•The bay of Condatchy is the mostcentral rendexvous for 
the boats employed in tne fishery The banks where it b 
carried on. extend several miles along the coast from Ms- 
naar southward off Arippo, Condatchy, and Pomparipi^. 
The principal bank is opposite to Condatchy, and lies out at 
sea about twenty miles. The first step, previous to tta 
commencement of the fishery, is to have the different oyster 
banks surveyed, the state of the ojsten ascertained, and a 
report made on the subject to government. If it has been 
found that the quantity » sufficient, and that they are arrived 
at a proper degree of maturity, the particular banlts to be 
fished that year are put up for sale to the liighest bidder, 
and are usually ourchased by a black mochant Thi^ 
however, is not always the course pursued : goTemmmit 
aomethnes judges it more advantageoua to fish Uw banks on 
Its own account, and to dispose of the pearls to the mer- 
chants. When this plan is adopted, boats are hired for the 
season on account of govemment, firom dUTerent quaitexB ; 

tbanrfoeTarias oonaidflrably according to drcumstanceK ? „ „^ 

iHtth umMUrtiom nve to efght buiidndpi«od«it^ #iachitaU€liUDps»aiulbottiid«derarywlMn 



The banks are divided into ^ix or seven portions, in 
order to give the oysters time to grow, which are sup- 
posed to attain their maturity in about seven yean. 
The period allowed the merchant to complete hit 
fishery, is about six weeks, during wluch period all the 
boats go out and return together, and are subject to 
very ngorous laws. The dexterity of the divers is 
very striking ; they are as adroit m the use of their 
feet as their hands ; and can pick up the smallest ob- 
ject under water with their toes. Their descent is 
aided by a great stone, which they sUp from their feet 
when they arrive at tne bottom, where they can r^ 
main about two minutes. There are instances, liow. 
ever, of divers, who have so much of the aquatic is 
their nature, as to remain under water for five or six 
minutes. Their great enemy is the ground-shark: 
for the rule of, eat and be eaten, whicn Dr. Darwin 
called the great law of nature, obtains hi as much 
force fathoms deep beneath the waves as above them : 
this animAl is as iond of the legs of Hindoos, as the 
Hindoos are of the pearls of oysters ; and as one appe- 
tite appears to him much more natural, and less ea- 
pricious than the other, he never fails to indulge in it. 
Where fortune has so much to do vrith peril and pro- 
fit, of course there is no deficiency of conjurers, wbo, 
by divers enigmatical grimaces, endeavour to oifracte 
this submarine invader. If they are successful, they 
are well paid in pearls ; and if a sliark indulges him- 
self with the leg of a Hindoo, there is a witch vho 
lives at Colang, on the Malaoar coast, who alwap 
bears the blame. 

A common mode of thett practbed by the commoD 
people engaged in the pearl fishery, is by swaBowmg 
the pearls. Wlieiiever any one is suspected of having 
swallowed tteM' precious pills of Cleopatra, the po- 
lice apothecailes are instantly sent for ; a oritk ca- 
thartic is inunediately despatched after the tmaat 
pearl, with the strictest orders to apprehend it, is 
whatever comer of the viscera it may be found Indu- 
ing. Oyster lotteries are carried on ncre to a neat 
extent. They consist in purchasing a qwmtity of the 
oysters unopened, and running the chance of eitha 
finding or not finding pearls in them. The EamnesD 
gentlemen and officers who attend the pearl finen 
through duty or curiosity, are particuluiy fond 01 
these lotteries, and fVequently make purchases of (Us 
sort. The whole of this account is very well writtci, 
and has afibrded us a great decree of amusement. By 
what curious links ana fantastical relations, are mss- 
Idnd connected together ! At the distance of half fin 
globe, a Hindoo gains his support by groping at the / 
bottom of the sea, for the morbid concretion of a shdl 
fish, to decorate the throat of a London aldeimiB^ 
wife. It is said that the great Linnseus had diaoovaied 
the secret of infecting oysters with this pedinoMi 
disease: what is become of the secret we do wt 
know, as the only interest we take hi oysters is d 
a much more vulgar, though, perhaps, n more hmuut 
nature. 

The principal woods of cinnamon lie in the nei^ 
bourhood of Columbo. They reach to within taan t 
mile of the fort, and fiU the whole snirounding pns- 
pect. The grand garden near the town is so eztMsife; 
as to occupy a track of country firom ten to iftifl 
miles in length. 

< Nature has here concentrated both flie beanty aad ft* 
riches of the ialand. Nothing can be more delightMtsfte 
eye^ than the proq;>ect which itretcbeB around OuhUi>» 
The low cinnamon trees which cover the pisin, dkivfhi 
view to resch the grores of '-* — '^"^ 



evetgieena, inteisuensdwB 
TWhsm with«ilanlf«nii0 
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of ODOoa-nnt and oCher Uxge treea. The whole to dhrenifled 
with Kmall lakes and green manbet, skirted all round with 
rice and pasture fleld^ In one part, the intertwining cin- 
namon trees appear completely to clothe the face of the 
plain ; in another, the openings made br the intanecting 
footpatlis Just senre to show that the thick underwood has 
been penetrated. One large road, which goes out at the 
werft gate of the fort, and returnrf by the gate on the south, 
make* a winding circuit of seven miles among the woods. 
It iA here that the officers and (^ntlemen belonging to the 
garrison of Columbo take their morning ride, and enjoy 
one of the finest scenes in nature.'— (pp. IM, U7.) 

As this spice constitutes the wealth of Ceylon, great 
pains are taken to ascertain its qualities, and to pro- 
pagate its choicest kinds. The prime sort is obtained 
from the Lauras Cinnamonium. The leaf resembles 
the laurel hi shape, but is not of so deep a sprcen. 
When chewed it has the smell and taste of cloves. 
There are several different species of cinnamon trees 
on the island ; but four sorts only are cultivated and 
harked. The picture which we have just quoted firom 
Mr. Percival of a morning lide in a cinnamon wood is 
so enchanting, that we are extremely sorry the addi- 
tion of aromatic odours cannot with veracity be made 
to it. The cinnamon has, unfortunately, no smell at 
all but to the nostrils of the poet. Mr. Percival gives 
118 a very interesting account of the process ot ma- 
king up cinnamon for the market, in which we are 
•orry our limits will not permit us to follow him. The 
different qualities of the cinnamon bundles can only 
be estimated by the taste ; an office which devolves 
upon the medical men of the settlement, who are em- 
ployed for teveral dayt together in chewing cinnamort, 
the acrid juice of which excoriates the mouth, and 
pats them to the most dreadful tortures. 

The island of Ceylon is completely divided hito two 
parts by a very high range of mountains, on the two 
rides of'^which the climate and the seasons are entire- 
ly different. These mountains also terminate com- 
pletely the effect of the monsoons, which set in peri- 
idicaOy from opposite sides of tnem. On the west 
dde, the rains prevail in the months of May, June, 
ind July, the season when they are felt on the Mala* 
Mr coast. This monsoon is usually extremely violent 
luring its continuance. The northern parts of the 
aland ar? very little affected. In the months of Octo- 
ber and November, when the oppoglte monsoon sets 
D on the Cororaandel coast, the noilti of the island is 
ittaclsed; and scarcely any impresslen reaches the 
lonthem parts. The neat during the day is nearly 
he same throughout the year ; the rainy soason ren- 
ters the nights much cooler. The climate, upon the 
rfaole, is much more temperate than on the continent 
if India. The temperate and healthy climate of Cey- 
OD. ifc, howercr, confined to the sea-coast. In the in- 
enor of the country, the obstructions which the thick 
toods oppose to the free circulation of air, render the 
iMit almost insupportable, and generate a low and 
nalignant fever, known to Europeans by the name of 
he Jungle fever. The chief harbours of Ceylon are 
Mncomalee, Pohit de GaUee, and, at certahi seasons 
€ the year, Columbo. The former of these, from ito 
■tare and situation, is that which stamps Ceylon one 
€ cm most valuable acquisitions in the East Indies, 
ka soon as the monsoons commence, every vessel 
■naht by them hi any other part of the Bay of Bengal 

I obligea to put to sea immeoiately, hi order to avoid 
lestmction. At these seasons, Trmcomaleo alone, of 

II the parts on this side of the peninsula, is capable 
f affoidhig to yessels a safe retreat ; which a vessel 
rom Madras may reach in two days. These circoro- 
tances render the value of Trincomalee much greater 
ban that of the whole island ; the rovemie of which 
rlU certainly be hardly sufficient to defray the ex- 
anse of the establishments kept op there. The agri^ 
nlture of Ceylon, is. hi fact, fai soch an imperfect 
late, and the natives have so little availed themselves 
r ita natural fertility, that great part of the woviskms 
foaasary for iu support, an imported from Bengal. 

Oejkm produces the atephant, the huffalo, tiger, 



(and the ikct has been confirmed to os by the most 
respectable authority), that if it even pass over a bot- 
tle of vrine, however well corked and sealed up, the 
I wine becomes so strongly tainted with musk, that it 
cannot be used : and a wnole cask may be rendered 
useless in the same manner. Among tne great vari- 
ety of birds, we were strack with Mr. Percival's ac- 
count of the honey-bird, in whpse body the soul of a 
common informer appears to have migrated. It 
makes a loud and shrill noise ^ to attract the notice of 
any body whom it may perceive ; and thus inducing 
him to foUow the course it points out, leads him 
to the tree where the bees have concealed their trea- 
sure ; after the apiary has been robbed, this feathered 
scoundrel gleans his reward from the nivc. The list 
of Ceylonose snakes is hideous ; and we become re- 
I conciled to the crude and cloudy land in which we 
I live, from reflecting, that the indiscriminate activity 
of the Sim generates what is loathsome, as well as 
what is lovely ; that the asp reposes under the rose ; 
and the scorpion crawls under tke flagrant flower, and 
the luscious fruit. 

The usual stories are related here, of the immense 
size and voracious appetite of a ccrtom species of ser- 
pent. The best history ot this kind we ever remem- 
Der to have read, was of a serpent killed near oi:^ of 
our settlements, in the East Indies ; in whose body 
they found the chaplain of the garrison, all in black, 
the Rev. Mr. (somebody or other, whose name 

we have forgotten,) and who, after having been miss- 
ing for ^bove a week, was discovered in this very in- 
convenient situation. The dominions of the King of 
Candia are partly defended by leeches^ which abound 
in the woods, and from which our soldiers suffered in 
the most dreadful manner. The Ceylonese, m com- 
pensation for their animated plagues, are endowed 
with two vegetable blessings, the cocoa-nut tree and 
the talpot tree. The latter affords a prodigious leaf, 
impenetrable to sun or rain, and large enougn to shel- 
ter ten men. It is a natural umbrella, and is of as 
eminent service hi that country as a great-coat tree 
would be in this. A leaf of the talipot tree is a tent to 
the soldier, a parasol to the traveller, and a book to 
the scholar.* The cocoa tree affords bread, milk, 
oil, wine, spirits, vinegar, yeast, sugar, clotb, paper, 
huts, and ships. 

We could with great pleasure proceed to give a fhr- 
thcr abstract of this very agreeable and interesting 
publication, which we very strongly recommend to 
the public. It is written with great modesty, entirely 
without pretensions, and abounds with curious and 
important information. Mr. Percival vdll accept our 
best thanks for the amusement he has afforded us. 
When we can praise with such justice, we are always 
happy to do it ; and regret that the rigid and indepen- 
dent nonesty which we have made the very basis of 
onr literary imdertaking, should so frequently compel 
us to speaR of the authors who come before us, in a 
style so different from that in which we have vindica- 
ted the merits of Mr. Percival. 



Ik, wttd-bbg, rabbit, haa; fiying-foz, and mnak-ratl 
Ubj artielec are rendered entirely naelMi by the 
tieiiof nmak, which this latter aBlaial conumaScates 
I iMrelj ranUng over them. Mr. Perciyal atseru 



DELPHINE. (EDiKBTnioH REynw, 1803.) 

DtlpAMM. By Madame de SU«1 Holstehu London. Maw- 
man. 6 vols. 13 mo. 

This dismal trash which has nearly dislocated the 
jaws of every critic among us with gaping, has so 
alarmed Bonaparte, that he has seized the whole im- 
pression, sent Madame de Sta^l out of Paris, and, for 
ought we know, sleeps in a night-cap of steel, and 
dagger-proof blankets. To us it appears rather an at- 
tack upon the Ten Commandments, than the goyem- 
ment of Bonaparte, end calculated not so much to en- 
force the rights of the Bourbons, as the benefits of 
adultery, mnider, and a great number of other yices, 
which have been somehow or other strangely negket- 
ed in this coontry, and too much so (acoordmg to the 
appamt opbiiin of Madame de Stall) eyen in Fmict. 

* AILhoQlKalt%'wttttea.uvuu^^.^K^^ss«>'^ 
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It happens, however, fortunately enough, that her 
book is as dull as it could have been if her Intentious 
had been good ; for wit. dexteritv, and the pleasan i 



Ters between them, besides lutmoptoi, hemorrhaa, 

deliquium animi^ Hngulha, hfftUria, and famitui u/itM- 

UM» uvcu (suuui Aui wii.. uojLw;tii,v, auu uio |uewNLUL ^u«, or scresms innumerable. Now, that there should 

energies of the mind, seldom rauK themselves on tb« I be a reasonable allowance of sickness in every novel, 

side of virtue and social order; while vice is spiritoai^ ' we are willing to admit, and will cheerfiilly peimit 



eloquent, and alert, ever choice in expression, happy 
in allusion, and judicious in arrangement. 

The story is simply this. — Delphine, a rich young 
widow, presents her cousin Matilda de Vernon with & 
considerable estate, in order to enable her to marry 
Leonce Mondevilie. To this action she is excited by 
the arts and the intrigues of Madame de Vernon, an 
hackneyed Parisian lady, who hopes, by this marri- 
age, to be able to discharge her numerous and press> 
ing debts. Leonce, who^ like all other heroes of sn>- 
veis, has fine limbs, and fine qualities, comes to Pariv 
—dislikes Matilda^falls in love with Delphine— IX- 1- 
phine with him ; and they are upon the eve of jilting 
poor Matilda, when, from some false reports respect- 
ing the character oi Delphine (which are aggravati;-d 
by her owi} imprudences, and by the artifices of Ma- 
dame Vernon)^ Leonce, not in a fit of honesty, but nf 
revenge, mames the lady he came to marry. Sooa 
after, Madame de Vemon dies — discovers the artificer 
bv which she had prevented the union of Leonce and 
I)elphmc — and then, alter this catastrophe, whiclj 
ougiit to have terminated the novel, comes too long vo- 
lumes of complaint and despair. Delphine becomes a. 
man — runs away from the nunnery with Leonce, who 
is taken by some French soldiers, upon the supposition 
that he has been serving in the French emimut army 
against his country — is shot, and upon his dead body 
falls Delphine as dead as he. 

Mailing every allowance for reading this book in a 
translation, ana in a very bad translation, we cannot 
but deem it a heavy performance. The tecidents are 
vulgar; the characters vulgar, too, except those of 
Delphine and Madame de Vernon. Madame de St&rl 
has not the artifice to hide what is coming. In travel 
ling through a flat country, or a flat book, we see our 
road before us for halT the distance we are goin^. 
There are no agreeable sinuosities, and no specula- 
tions whether we are to ascend next or deyendf ; what 
new sight we are to enjoy, or to which si« we are to 
bend. Leonce is robbed and half murdered ; the apo- 
thecary of the place is certain he will not live ; we 
were absolutely certain tliat he would live, and could 
predict to an hour the time of his recovery. In the 
same manner we could have prophesied every evejiit 
of the book a whole volume before its occurrence. 

This novel is a perfect Alexandrian. The two la$t 
volumes are redundant^ and drag their wounded 
length: it should certamly have terminated whet^ 
the interest ceases, at the oeath of Madame de Ver^ 
non ; but. instead of this, the scene-shifters come and 
pick up the dead bodies, wash the stage, sweep it , 
and do every thing which the timely fall of the cur- 
tain should nave excluded from the sight, and left to 
the imagination of the audience. We humbly appre- 
hend, that young gentlemen do not in general make 
their tutors the confidant;} of their passion ; at least we 
can find no rule of that kind laid down either by MIkb 
Hamilton or Miss Edffeworth, in their treatises on edu. 
cation. The tutor of Leonce is Mr. Barton, a grave old 
gentleman, in a peruke and snufi'-coloured clbthes. In- 
stead of writing to this solemn personage about se- 
cond causes, the ten categories, and the eternal fitness 
of things, the young lover raves to him, for whole pa- 
ges, about the white neck and auburn hair of his Del- 
phuie ; and, shame to tell ! the liquorish old peda- 
gogue seems to think these amorous ebullitions the 
pleasantest sort of writing in uwm DelphiM that be 
has yet met with. 

By altering one word, and making on/y one fidse 
quantity,* we shall change the rule of Horace to 
* Vecfdria intecsit nisi dknus vindioe nodus 
Indderit' 

Delphine and Leonce have eight very bad fypJkiit fe- 

./Jfwhsps s fsuH of sn others which the Ei^llirti aw leart 
disposed to psidou. A young man, who, on a puVUc ooca - 
akm, makes a ftlM quantity at tteouM ofU& cut 9^- 
dflio or never get over it 



the heroine to be once given over, and at the point of 
death ; but we cannot consent, that the interest which 
ought to be excited by the feelings of the mind shonld 
ha transferred to the sufferings of the body, and s 
I crisis of perspiration be substituted for a crisis of pai. 
sion. Let as see difficulties overcome, if our appnv 
bation is required ; we cannot grant it to such ounp 
and sterile artifices as these. 

The characters in this novel are all said to be drava 
from real life ; and the persons for whom they are in* 
tended are loudly whispered at Paris. Moat of them 
we have forgotten ; but Delphine is said to be intended 
for the authoress, and iUadame de Vemon (by a slight 
sexual metamorphosis) for TaUeyrand, minister d 
the French republic for foreign affairs. As this hdj 
(once the ftiend of the authoress) may probably ei> 
ercise a considerable influence over the destinies of 
this country, we shall endeavour to make oar readen 
a little better acquainted with her ; but we most lint 
remind them that she was once a bishop, a higher 
dignity in the church than was ever attained by any of 
her sex since the dajrs of Pope Joan ; and that tlioap|h 
she swindles Delphine out or her estate with a ooosid- 
erable degree of address, her dexterity eometiiiies &i]i 
her, as in the memorable mstance of the Americsn 
commissioners. Madame de Stael gives the foUowiag 
description of this pastoral metropoUtan female : 

Though she is St least forty, she stOl sppesxs 



even among the young and beautiAil of her own sex. Tte 
palenoM of oer complexion, the aligkt relaxation of licr fiH- 
tures, indicate the languor of indi^KMition, and not tbed^ 
cay of yean ; the easy negligence of her dress aooords wUh 
this impression. £very one concludes, that when her heilth 
is recovered, and she dresses with more care^ she bhU be 
completely beautify : this change, however, never hsppssii 
but it is always expected ; and that is suflidcnt to nuce fte 
Imagination still add something more to the 
of her charms.'— (Vol. I., p. 910 



Nothing can be more execrable than the namieiii 
which this book is translated. Tlie bookseller Im 
employed one of our countrymen for that puxpoie, 
who appears to have been very lateiy eaufft, Tbt 
contrast betwvea the jpaasionate exdamationa of Ms- 
dame de Stad, and the berbawwis vulgaritiet of psir 
Sawney, produces a mighty loficroua effect. Om d 
the heroes, a man of high rastidioos temper, exdaiv 
in a letter to De^hine, * I cannot endure this Paris; I 
have met with ever eo many people whom my sovl i^ 
hors.' And the accomplished and enraptured Leowe 
terminates one of his letcers thus : < Adku ! mikn ! m 
deareti JDelphine, I will give you a call to-momv? 
We doubt if Grub street ever imported from f^Mif'* 
a more abominable tranalator. 

We admit the character of Madame de Venion tsle 
drawn with considerable sldU. There are occaaiaHl 
traits of eloquence and pathos in this novel, and VBiy 
many of those observations upon manners and cfasa^ 
rer, wliich are totally out of tiie reach of all who kifi 
lived not long in the world, and observed it welL 

The immorality of any book (in onr estimatioa) ii 
to be determined oy the general impieaaion it kawi 
on those minds, whose prmciples, not yet oa^^ m 
capaUe of affording a less powerful defence to its 1^ 
Jiuence. The most dangerous effect that any fictiliiH 
character can produce, is when two or tnieeofiv 
tiopular vices are vamiahed over wfth every thtagtli< 
IS captivatuig and gracious in the exterior, uodem^ 
bled oy association with splendid vlrtaea : tUs s^ 
gy will be more sure of iu effect, if the fbnlts a» bH 
against nature, but agamst society. Tba avenfai * 
murder and cruelty could not perhaps be ao uiaiiifBt 
but a regard to the sanctity of mnrriage yovs, tsdn 
fliacred and sensitive deUcacy of the liimnlB cwMMi 
and to numberleas restrictions impcntaat to the w^ 
behig of our species, may easily be raln»dtf Ak 
t^ubtie and vofaiptiious connision of g;ood andl enL B 
] H in vain to say the fkble evSneea, in the ImI m^ tM 
vice Is pf«dBDC{ye of misery. Wtmnydnomtai^ 
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Ua with i^&ces and fieliciUes for nine rolnmes, and 
hang him in the last page. This is not teaching vir- 
toe, hut gilding the galfows. and raising up splendid 
associations in favour of being hanged. In such an 
anion of the amioMe and the vicious, (especially if the 
Tices are such, to the commission of which there is no 
want of natural disposition,) the vice will not degrade 
the man. but the man will ennoble the vice. We shall 
wish to DC him we admire, in tpitt of his vices, and. if 
the novel be well written, even in conMqutnce of his 
Ylce. There exists, through the whole of this novel, 
a show of exquisite sensibility to the evils which indi- 
Tiduals suffer hy the inflexible rules of virtue prescribed 
bj society, and an eager disposition to apulogixe for 
pirti ' « . . - . ^ - 

fined 



sore to add, that the badness of the principles is alcv^ 
corrected by the badness of the style, and that this 
celebmted lady would have been very guilty, if she 
had nci been very dull ! 



MISSION TO ASHANTEE. (Edirbuboh Retxjew, 

1«19.) 

MiatioH from Cape Coatt OagtU !• JOtmtee, wiik • Stm" 
Hatieal Aceomnt oftkmt Kimgdomym^ Oeegrmpkieml Notieu 
•fotUr PmrU •/ tk$ InUrior of JJHetu By T. Edward 
Bowdich, Coodnctor. London, Marrajr. 1819L 



jticular transgressions. Such doctrine is not con- Ca^-k Coast Castle, or Cape Corso, is a factory of 
led to Madame de StaW; an Arcadian cant is gaining Africa, on the Gold Coast. The Portuguese settled 
last upon Spartan gravity ; and the happfaiess diifused, ^«'« "> 1610, and built the citadel ; ftom which, in a 
and the beautiful order estabUshed in society, by this ^w years afterwards, they were dislodged by the 
onbendingdisciplice, are wholly swallowed up in com- I^^ch. In 1661, it was demolished by the English 
passion for the unfortunate and interesting iudividiuJ. under Admiral Holmes ; and by the treaty of Breda. 
Either the exceptions or the rule must be given up : ^^ ^^^ i^^c ov«r to our government. The latitude or 
every highwayman who thrusts his pistol into a chaise ^P« Cotul Castle is 5*^ 6^ north ; the longitude 1® 61' 
window has met with unfortum mitfortunes / and ;«»t. The capital of the kingdom of Ashantee is 
every loose matron who flies into the arms of her Coomassie, the latitude of which is about 6« 30' 20*' 
OretiUe was compelled to marry an old man whom north, and the longitude 2<'6' 30'* west. The mission 
the detested, by an avaricious and unfeeling father, q^uitted Cape Coast Castle on the 22d of April, and aiw 
rhe passions want not accelerating, but retarding ma- ^^^ &^ Coomassie about the 16th of May— haltiiif 
shinery. This fatal and foolish sophistry has power ^^^ or three days on the route, and walkhig the whole 
BDough over every heart, not to need aid of fine com- distance, or carried by hammock-bearers at a foot- 
position, and weU-contrived hicidcnt— auxiliaries P<^ce- The distance between the fort and the capital 
vfalch Madame de 6tad intended to bring forward in i* not more than 150 miles, or about as far as nom 
hm cause, though she has fortunately not succeeded. Dwham to Edmburgh ; and yet the kingdom of Ash- 
M. de 8erbellone is received as a guest into the house >">^^ ^"^t before the mission of Mr. Bowdich, almost 
»r M. d'Ervins, whose wife he debauches as a recom- >^ much unknown tons as if it had been situated in 
MBse for his hospitality. Is it possible to be disgust- some other planet. The country which surrounds 
id with ingratitude and faijustice, when united to such ^P« C^oast Castle belongs to the Fantees ; and, about 
m assemblage of talents and virtues as this man of ^« J^'^ ^^^7, an Ashantee army reached the coast 
Mper possesses? Was there ever a more delightflil, fo' the first time. They faivaded Fantee agahi ia 
kMkiating adulteress than Madame d'Ervins is inten- 131 1, and, for the third time, in 1816. To pat a stop to 
led to bef or a votero cemiito less capable of exciting i^e horrible cruelties committed by the stronger on 
sompassion than her hasband? The morality of all ^be weaker nation; to secure their own safety, en- 
htett the old morality of Farouhar, Vanburgh, and dangered by the Ashantees; and to enlarge our know- 
iswreve— that every witty man may transgress the ledge of AiHcsr-the government of Cape Coast Castle 
lereath commandment, which was never meant for the persuaded the African committee to send a deputatioa 
itotecUon of husbands who labour under the incapacity to the khigdom of Ashantee ; and of this embsMy the 
If making repartees. In Matilda, religion is ahwiys as puhhcation now^before us is the narraUve. The em- 
mamiablo as dissimulation is graceful hi Madame de Dassj walked tlumigh a beautiful country, laid waste 
Vernon, and imprudence generous in Delphhie. This by the recent wan, and arrived hi the time we hare 
•id DeipWne, with her fine auburn hair, and her beau- mentioned, and without meetmg with any remarkable 
UU blue or gieen eyes (we forget which), cheato her accident, at Coomassie the capital. The account of 
Mwsin Matilda out of hertover, alienates the affcc- their first reception there we shaU lay before oar 
loas of her husband, snd keeps a sort of asskpatioD readers. 

MNise for Serbellone snd his cMrcosiis, Justifyins her- «^« entorml CoooasMle at two o'ckwk, panlnc under a 

•Ifbythe most touchhig comphOnts against the ri- Atid^ or Mcrifleeof adead shaep, wrapped apln reJiilk, and 

poor of the world, and ushiff the customary phrases, tuqMiided between two klty polea. Upwarda of 9000 people. 

mImi of §ouU, married'in tki^ye of ktanen. &c. kc. tke mator part wanton, nwt oa witli awAd burtts of martial 

te., snd such like diction, the types of which Mr. nMic,diaeordaaton^iniu mixture { for homa, drama, ratting 

iAe, of the Mhierva Press, very prudenUy keeps ■£** «^-«W» ^'^!?^VJ^J!!S' ' ^ botderin|oa 

he Adventures of Captain — - "jd Miss F-— , and fined our irlimpm to the foreround: and we were halted 

■Cher mtercstmg stones, of which he, the saidinimita- whilst thecaptalntperfonnedtheirPyrriikdance, hi the centre 

lie Mr. Lane, of the Mmerva Press, well knows these of a eirele formed bj thehr warriors { where a eonfo^loa of 

entiments must make a part. Another perilous ab- flag"* Enf Uah, Dutch, and Danish, were waved and flourished 

aidity which this uoefvl production tends to cherish, *" •'» direetioM i the bearers spriafinf from aide to side, with 

I the common noUoo, that contempt of rule and order \i^".i«tf*"!J!2f ""^ •*»?''".J*? ^ ~P«^»^ ^ 

• a proof of greatneM of mhid. Mphhie is every- f J«f*»W «befap blunderbusses so doee^^ that the flsffs now and 

-1* y.!^ ... YL t r. tVYrTtT^iUx^^ ttr^t |TT^"l Z^tJL **»•■ *'•'• ^ • blaae » ""d emenrisf from the smoka with all 

rhere a gr^t spmt stinggUig with the shscUes in^ the gesture and distortion of manlaca. Their foUowers kept up 

lOeediqpon her m common with the little world around the iriar around us in the raar. The dress of the captains wae 

ter; and it is msnaged so that her contempt of res- a war cap, with gikled mm? horns pcv^Jeethif hi front, the 

lictioDS shall always appear to flow from the extent, aides ej tt ended h^ond aU proportioa by hanwiiise plumes of 

ariety, and splendour of her talenU. The vulgarity ««»«' •»ft^ "^ Aetened under the ehhi^with^baiMlB of 

f this heroism ought hi some degree to dim^Sh its ~J'*!i. ^LS^'Jf <^ '^J^^.^SS^ ^J^u^H 

•tae..Mr.CoKZ«n,>^his I^of theMetropo. :;i:^2t;;i?.'JlS'& 

iaed with smaD brass helb, the horns and fails 
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vith nd oloCh ml silk taneks their black oonntoiuuioM 
heifhtened the efibet of thia rtlire and completed a figure 
acarcely haman. 

*Thi* exhibitioa continned about half an hour, when we 
were allowed to proceed, encircled by the warriors, whose 
numbers, with the crowds of people, made our movement as 
gradual as if it had taken place in Cheapsido ; the several 
streets branching oflfto the right presented loug vistiis crammed 
with people j and those on the left hand being on an acclivity, 
innumerable rows of heads rose one above another : the large 
open porches of the houses, like the fronts of stages in small 
abeatres, were filled with the better sort of females and chil- 
dren, all impatient to behold white men for the first time ; 
heir exclamations were drowned in the firing and music, but 
their gestures were in character with the woue. When we 
reached the palace, about half a mile from the pliu:e where we 
entered, pre were again halted, and an open file was made, 
through which the bearers were passed, to dri)o»it the presents 
and baggage in the house assigned to us. Here we wore gmti- 
fled by obaerving several of the caborcers (chief*) pass by with 
their trains, the novel splendour of which nstouivhed us. The 
bands, principally composed of horns and flutes, trained to play 
in concert, seemed to soothe our hearing into its natural tone 
again by their wild melodies ; whilst the immense umbrellas, 
made to sink and rise (Vom the jerkings of the l>carers, ana 
the large Ikns waving around, refreshed us with small currents 
of i^, under a burning sun, clouds of dust, and adeiuityof 
atmosphere almost suffocating. We were then squeezed, at 
the same fhneral pace, up a long street, to an open-fronted 
house, where we were desired by another royal messenger to 
wait a Airther invitation fh>m the king.'«-<pp. 31-33. 

The embassy remained about four months, leaying 
one of their members behind as a permanent resident, 
^heir treatment, though subjected to the fluctuating 
passions of barbarians, was, upon the whole, not bad ; 
and a foimdation appears to have been laid for future 
intercourse with the Ashantees, and a mean opened, 
through them, of becoming better acquainted with 
the interior of Africa. 

The Moors, who seem fbarbarians as they arc) to 
be the civilizers of internal Africa, have penetrated to 
the capital of the Ashantees : they are bigoted and 
intolerant to Christians, but not sacrilicers of human 
victims in their religious ceremonies ; — nor averse to 
commerce ; and civilized in comparison to most of the 
idolatrous natives of Africa. From their merchants 
who resorted from various jMirts of the interior, Mr. 
Bowdich employed himself in procuring all the geo- 
graphical details which their travels enabled them to 
afford. Timbuctoo they described as inferior to 
Houssa, and not at all comparable to Boomoo. The 
Moorish influence was stated to be powerful in it, but 
not predommant. A small river goes nearly round 
the town, overflowing in the rains, and obliging the 
people of the suburbs to move to an eminence in the 
centre of the town where the kine lives. The king, a 
Moorish negro called BiUabahada, had a few double- 
barrelled guns, which were fired on rreat occasions ; 
andgimpowder was as dear as gold. Mr. Bowdich 
calculates Houssa to be N. £. froin the Niger 20 days' 
lonmey of 18 n^les each day ; and the latitude and 
longitude to be 18"^ 69^ N. and 3^ 69' E. Boomoo was 
spoken of as the first empire in Africa. The Maho- 
metans of Sennaar reckon it amons the four powerful 
empires of the world; the other three being Turkey, 
Persia, and Abyssinia. 

The Niger is only known to the Moors by the name 
of the QuoHaj pronounced as Quorra by the negroes, 
who, from whatever countries they come, all spoke of 
this as the largest river with which they were ac- 
qnainted; and it was the grand feature In all the 
routes to Ashantee, whether ftom Hotuaa, Boomoo, 
or the intermediate countries. The Niger, after leav- 
ing the lake Dibbri, was invariably described as divid- 
ing into two large streams ; the Quolla, or the greater 
division. puTsuinff its course south-eastward, till it 
Jofaied the Bakr Jbaid ; and the other branch running 
Boithward of east, near to Timbuctoo, and dividing 
afUa soon afterwards— the smaller division nmninff 
northwards by Yakoodu, a place of great trade, and 
the larger running directly eastward, and entering the 
lake Ctmdi under the name of Gambaroo. (Hie 
yiilety of this concnrmt evidence respecting the 
ranbdrooy made an Impresiiim on my mind,' saya Mr. 
Bowdich, ' almost amountiBg to coBTictkiB.' The 
mat Aocbor addi^ that ha tend thi Mooii tiiy 



cautious in their aocounU; dedioiog to tpemk imkss 
they were positive— and frequently referrmg doubtfol 
points to others whom they knew to be better ac- 
quainted with them. 

The character of the present king^ is, upon tie 
whole, respectable; but he is ambitious, has cca- 
querea a great deal, and is conquering siill. He has 
a love of knowledge; and was always displeased 
when the Europctm objects which attracted bis atten- 
tion were presented to him as gitts. His motives, be 
said, ought to be better understood, and more respect 
paid to his dignity and friendship. He is acute, capri- 
cious, and severe, but not devoid of humanity ; and 
has mcurred impopularity on some occasions, bj 
limiting the number of human sacrifices more tkaa 
was compatible with strict orthodoxy. His general 
subjects of discourse with the mission were war, 
legislation, and. mechanics. He seemed verydesirwis 
of standing w*^U in the estimation of his Kuropeaa 
friends ; and imt off a conversation once because be 
was a little tipsy, and at another time because he fell 
himself cross and out of temper. 

The king, four aristocratical assessors, and the 
assembly of captains, are the three estates of the 
Ashflintee government. The noble quartumviratej in 
all matters of foreign policy, have a veto on the kiss's 
decisions. They watch, rather than share, the do- 
mestic administration; generally influendnK it bj 
their opinion, rather than controlling it by their an- 
thority. In exercinng his judicial functions, the king 
alwrays retires in private with the aristocracy, to bear 
their opinions. The coiu'se of succession in Ashaniee 
is the brother, the sister's son, the son, and the chief 
slave. 

The king's sisters may marry, or intrigve with sny 

Eerson they please, provided he is very strong snd 
andsome ; and these elevated and excellent womea 
are always ready to set an example of submission to 
the laws of their country. The inurest of money is 
about 300 per cent. A man may kill his own slate ; 
or an inferior, for the price of seven slaves. Trifling 
thefts are punished by exposure. The property of the 
wife is distinct from that of the hasband--thMgh the 
king is heir to it. Those accused of witchcraft are 
tortured to death. Slaves, if ill treated, are allowed 
the liberty of transferring themselves to other mat- 
ters. 

The Ashantees believe that an higher sort of god 
takes care of the whites, and that they are left to the 
care of an inferior species of deities. Still the bkck 
kings and black nobility are to go to the upper gods 
after death, where they are to eigoy eternally the 
state and luxury which was their portion on eaith. 
For this reason a certain number of cooks^ butlers, and 
domestics of every description, are sacrificed on tlMir 
tombs. They have two sets ei priests ; the one dwell 
in the temples, and communicate with the idols; ths 
other species do business as coniurers and cunnkig 
men, tell fortunes, and detect smsJl thefU. Half the 
offerings to the idols are (as the priests say) throva 
into the river, the other half they claim as uueir own. 
The doors or the temples are, from motives of tfai 
highest humanitT, open to runaway slaves ; but shut, 
upon a fee paid by the master to the priest. Every 
person has a smaU set of household gods, bought of 
the Fetishmen. They please their gods by avoidkig 
particular sorts of meat ; but the prohibited viand h 
not alwajrs the same. Some curry tkvonr by eatiagnt 
veal; some protection by avoidnig pork; others say, 
that the real monopoly which the celestials wish ta 
establish, is that ofbeef— and so they piously and pn- 
dently rush into a course of mutton. Ther have Ihi 
customary nonsense of lucky da]^. trial oy ordeal, 
and libations and relics. The most horrid and delesU 
able of their customs is their sacrifico of human vis* 
time, and tha torture preparatory to k. This taloM 
place at all their great festivals, or cusCona, as th^F 
are called. Sono d these occur every twtmif<m 
days ; and there are not f^wer than a hmdvsd vkdai 
immolated at each. Betides these, thore are aaciil^ 
es at the death of every person of rank, more or iHi 
Idoedy accordkicto their dignity. Oa the death cf 
hliiiiother,thafciB9batchendi ' 
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snd Tictimii; and on his own death this number 
vould probably be doubled. The funeral rites of a 
Creat captain were repeated weekly for three months ; 
ind 200 persons, it is said, were slaughtered each time, 
jr 2400 hundred In all. The author gives an account 
of the manner of these abominations, in one instancf 
3f which he was an unwilling spectator. On the fune- 
■^ of the mother of Quatchie Quofie, which was by no 
ineans a great one, — 

' A da«h of sheep and rum wu exchuifed between the kinf 
mad Q,uatcliie Quofie, aud the druma announced the iacrifici 
of Che victuaa. AU the chief* fint visited them in turn ; I wai 
■ot near enough to diatinguiph wherefore. The rxocutionon 
mof led and ftrugglml for the office ; and the indiflbrence 
with which the flmt poor creatare looked on, in the torture he- 
was fttMn the knife pomed through his cheelu, was remarka- 
ble. The nearest executioner snatched the sword IVom the 
others, the right hand of the victim was then lopped off, he 
was thrown down, aud his head was sawed rather than cut off: 
it was cmelly prolonged, I will not say wilfully. Twelve 
More were dragged forwajrd, but we forced our way through j 
the crowd, and retired to our Quarters. Other sacrifices, prin- 
cipally female, were made in tne bush where the body was bu- ! 
ried. It is usual to ** wet the grave** with the blood of a firee- 
naii of respectability. All the retainers of the family being 
present, and the heads of all the victims deposited in the bot- 
tom of the grave, several are unsuspectinffly called on ins 



httny to assist in placing the ooflin or basket ; and just as it 
rests on the bead or skulls, a slave ftom behind stuns one of 
B freemen by a violent blow, followed by a deep gosh in 



the back part of the neck, and he is rolled in on the top of the 
body, and the grave insuntly filled up.*— (pp. S87, 9^.) 
'Aboat a hundred persons, mostly culprits reserved, are 



gcneraUy sacrificed, in diflRorent quarters of the tbwn, at this 
eastom (that Is, at the feast for the new year). Several slaves 
were also sacrificed at Bontoma, over the large brass pan, their 
blood mingling with the various vegetable and animal matter 
within (fresh and putrefied), to complete the charm, and pro- 
dnee invincible fetish. All the chien kill several slaves, that 
their blood may flow into the hole from whence the new yam 
b ta^en. Those who cannot afford to kill slaves, take the 
heed of one already sacrificed, and place it on the hole.'— (p. 

The Ashantees arc very superior in discipline and 
coura^ to the water-side Africans: they never pursue 
when it is near sunset ; the gcnerai is alwajrs m the 
rear, and the ftigitives are instantly put to death. The 
inny is prohibited, during the active part of the cam- 
p^gn, from all fooa but meal, which each man carries 
in a small bag by his side, and mixes in his hands with 
the first water he comes to ; no fires are allowed,, lest 
their position should be betrayed; they eat little se- 
fect bits of the first enemy's heart whom they kill; 
•nd all wear ornaments or his teeth and bones. 

In their buildings, a mould is made for receiving 
the clay, by two rows of stakes placed at a distance 
equal to the intended thickness or the wall : the inter- 
tal is then filled with gravelly clay mixed with water, 
irtiich, with the outward suriace of the frame work^ is 
plastered so as to exhibit the appearance of a thick 
nrad wall. The captains have pillars which assist to 
npport the roof, and form a proscenium, or open front. 
Tne stei)s and raised floors of the rooms are clay and 
lUme, with a thick layer of red earth, washed and 
pafaited daily. 

* While the walls are still soft, the^ formed moolds or frsme- 
worfcs of the patterns in delicate shps of cane, connected by 
grass. The two first slips (one end of each being inserted in 
OM soft wall) projected the relief, commonly mezzo i the in- 
terstices were then filled up with the plaster, and assmncd the 
ippearanee depicted. The poles or pillars were somet i mes 
•nelreled by twists of cane, intcrsectiar each other, which, 
beiof filled up with thin plaster, resembled the lozenge and 
csUe ornaments of the Anglo-Norman order; the quatro-foil 
was very common, and by no moans rude, from the sjrmme- 
trical bend of the cane which formed it I saw a lew pillars 
after they had been squared with the plaster), with numerous 
dips of cane pressed perpendicularly on to the wet surftee, 
wndi, being covered sgain with a rwj thin coat of plaster, 
dDsely resembled flntiag. When they formed a large ereh, 
ttajr iaserted one end ore thick piece of cane in the wet eby 
wt the floor or base, and, bending the other over, iaserted it ia 
lb* 9UHB manner ; the entablature was filled up with wattle- 
work plastered over. Arcades and piazzas were conunon. A 
wUte wash, very frequently renewed, was made flrom a clay 
fai tha mifUMorhood. Of eowsa the plastering is very frail. 
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I The doors were an entire piece of cotton wood, cut with great 
labour out of the stems or buttresses of that tree ; battens 

I variously cut and painted were afterwards nailed across. So 
disproportionate was the price of labour to that of provision, 

' that 1 gave but two tokoos for a slab of cotton wood, five feet 
by three. Th^ locks they use are from Houitsa, aud are quite 
original : one will be sent to the British Muaeum. Where they 

, raised a first floor, the under room was divided into two by an 
intersecting walU to support the rafters for the uytper roon^ 
whidi were generally covered with a frame-work thickly plos- 

' tered over with red ochre. I saw liut one attempt at flooring 
with plank; it was cotton wood shaped entirely with an adze, 
and looked like a ship's deck. The windows were open wood- 
work, carved in foncifol figures and intricate patterns, and 
pointed red ; the frames were frequently cosed in gold, about 
as thick as cartridge paper. What surprised me most, and is 
not the least of the many circumstances deciding their great 
superiority over the generality of negroes, was the discovery 
that every house had its cIomck, besides the common ones for 
the lower orders without the town.*— (pp. 305, 308.) 

The rubbish and ofiol of each house are burnt every 
morning at the back of the street ; and they are as 
Dice in their dwellings as in their persons. The Ash- 
antee loom is precisely on the same principles as the 
iilnglish ; the nnencss, variety, brilliancy, and size of 
Iheir cloths are astonishing. They paint white 
cloths, not inelegantly, as fiist as an European can 
write. They excel in pottery, and are good gold- 
smiths. Their weights are very neat brass casts of 
almost every animal, fruit, and vegetable, known in 
the country. The king's scales, blow-pan, boxes, 
weights, and pipe-tongs were neatly made of the pur- 
est gold. They work finely in iron, tan leather, and 
are excellent carpenters. 

Mr. Bowdich computes the number of men capable 
of bearing arms to be 204,000. The disposable force 
is 150,000 ; the population a million ; the number of 
square miles 14,000. Polygamy is tolerated to the 
neatest extent ; the king's allowance is 3333 wives ; 
aind the full compliment is always kept up. Four of 
the principal streets in Coomassie are half a mile long, 
and from 50 to 100 yards wide. The streets were all 
named, and a superior captain in charge of each. The 
street where the mission was lodged was called Appe- 
remsoo, or Cannon Street ; another street was called 
Daebrim, or Great Market Street; another, Priwn 
Street, and so on. A plan of the town is given. The 
Ashantees persisted in saying that the jwpulation of 
Coomassie was above 100,000 ; but this is thought, by 
the gentlemen of the mission, to allude rather to the 
population collected on great occasions, than the per- 
rnanent residents, not computed by them at more than 
15.000. The markets were daily ; and the articles for 
iaie, beef, mutton, wild-hog, deer, monkeys' flesh, 
rV>wls, 3rains, plaintains, com, sugar-cane, rice, pep- 
ipers. vegetable butter, oranges, papons, pine-apples, 
bananas, salt and dried fish, large snails smoke-dried ; 
palm wine, rum, pipes, beads, looking-g^lasses ; san- 
dals, silk, cotton cloth, powder, small pillars^ white 
and blue thread, and calabashes. The cattle m Ash- 
antee are as largo as English cattle ; their sheep are 
hairy. They have no implement but the hoe; nave 
two crops o! com m the year ; plant their yams at 
Chrlstmaa, and dig them up in September. Their 
plantations, extensivo and orderly, have the appear- 
once of hop gardens well fenced in, and reaiilarly 
planted hi Imes, with a broad walk around, and a hut 
At each wicker-sate, vi^cre a slave and his family re- 
ude to protect tLe plantation. All the fhiiU mention- 
lid as scud in the market grow in spontaneous abund- 
ance, as did the sugar-cane. The oranges were of a 
large siie and exquisite flayonr. There were no cocoa 
trees. The berry whieh gives to acids the fiavour of 
sweets, making limes taste like honey, is common 
here. The castor-oil plant rises to a large tree. 
The cotton tree sometimes rises to the height of 150 
feet. 

The great obetado to the improvement of commeVM 
with the Ashanteo noople (besides the jealoosy nato- 
ral to barbarians) u our rejection of the slave trade, 
and the continnance of that detestable trafiio by the 
Spaniards. While the mission was in tliat countrfy 
one thoosand slaves left Ashantee for two Spani^ 
sehooaen on the coasts — ^How is an African monarch 
to be tanght that he has not a right to toia hiimaA 
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ereatimt into ram and tobacco I or that the nation 
which prohibits such an intercourse are not his ene- 
mies ? To Ikave free access to Ashantee would com- 
mand Dagwumba. The people of Inta and Dagwura* 
ba being commercial| rather than warlike, an inter- 
course with them would be an intercourse with the 
interior, as far as Timbuctoo and Houssa northwards, 
and Cassina, if not Boomoo, eastwards. 

After the observations of Mr. Bowdich, senior offi- 
cer of the mission, follows the narrative of Mr. Hutcb^ 
inson, left as charg^-d'afiaires, upon the departure of 
the other gentlemen. Mr. Hutchmson mentions some 
white men residing at Yenn^, whom he supposes to 
have been companions of Park ; and Ali Baba, a man 
of good character and consideration, upon the eve of 
departure from these regions, assured him. that then! 
were two Europeans then resident at Timouctoow — In 
his observations on the river Gaboon, Mr. Bowdich hRs 
the following information on the present state of the 
slave trade : — 

< Three rortuguese, one French, and two large Spanhh 
diips, vMted the river for slaves during our stay ; and the 
master of a Liverpool vessd assured me that he had fallen 
in with twenty-two between Gaboon and the Congo. Their 
grand rendezvous is Mavumba. The Portuguese of Et. 
Thomas's and Prince's Islands, send small schooner boats 
to Gaboon for slaves, which are kept, after they are tram- 
ported this short distance, until the coast is dear for ship- 
ping them to America. A third laige Spanish ship, welt 
armed, entered the river the night Ytefoie we quitted it, and 
hurried our exit, for one of that character was committing 
piracy in the neighbouring river. Having sufl'ered firom 
falling into their hands before, I fdidtated myself on the 
escape. We were afterwards chased and boarded by s 
Spanish armed schooner, with three hundred slaves on 
board ; they only desired provisions.' 

These are the most important extracts fVom'thiB 
publication, which is certamly of considerable impor^ 
tance, from the account it gives us of a people hitherto 
almost entirely unknown ; and from the fight which 
the very diligent and laborious inquiries of Mr.' Bow- 
dich has thrown upon the geography of Africa, an J 
the probability held out to us of approaching the great 
kingdoms on the Niger, by means of an intercourse by 
no means difficult to be established with the Idngdomt 
of Inta and Dagwumba. The river Volta flows into 
the Gulf of Guinea, in latitude 7^ north. It is navigable , 
and by the natives navigated for ten dajrs, to Odentee. 
Now, from Odentee to Sallagha, the capital of the 
kingdom of Inta, is but four days' journey ; and seven 
days' journey Arom Sallagha, through the Inta Jam nf 
Zcngoo, is Yahndi, the capital of Dagwumba. Yahn- 
di is described to be beyond comparison larger thau 
Coomassie, the houses much better built and orna- 
mented. The Ashantees who had visited it, told Mr. 
Bowdich they had frequently lost themselves in the 
streets. The king has been converted by the Moors^ 
who have settled themselves there in great numbers 
Mr. Lucas caUs it the Mahometan kingdom of Degom- 
ba ; and it was represented to him as peculiarly weal- 
thy and civilized. The markets of Yahndi are di?- 
scribed as animated scenes of commerce, constantly 
crowded with merchants from almost ali the countries 
of the interior. It seems to ns. that the best way nf 
becoming acquainted with Aflica, is not to plan such 
sweeping expeditions as have been lately sent out by 
government, but to submit to become acquainted with 
It by degrees, and to acquire by little and little a 
knowledge of the best methods of arranging ezpcdl^ 
tions. The kingdom of Dagwumba, for instance, \a 
not 200 miles trom a well-known and regular water, 
carriage, on the Volta. Perhaps it is nearer, but the 
distance is not greater than this. It is one of the most 
commercial nations in Africa, and one of the most 
civilized ; and yet it is utterly unknown, except by 
report, to Europeana. Then why not plan an expedf* 
tlon to Dagwumba ?— the expense of which woum be 
yery trifling, and the issue known in three or four 
months. The information procured fh>m soch a wi^e 
and moderate undertaking, wonld enable any future 
mission to proceed with much greater ease and safiety 
Into the interior ; or prevent them fVom proceeding, a^ 
they hitherto have done, to their own destmctioa. 



Weatrongly belieye.with Mr.Bowdicby th«tthii if 
the right road to the Niger. 

NoUdng in this worid is created in vmin: Boh 
tigers, conquerors, have their use. Ambitions moi^ 
archs, who are the curse of civilized nations, are Iks 
civilizers of savage people. With a number of htUs 
independent hordes, civilization is imposaShle. Tlisy 
must have a common interest before there can m 
peace ; and be directed by one will before then am 
he order. When manldndf are prevented from dailj 
quarrelling and fighthig. they first begin to improve 
and all this, we are afraid, is only to be accompiidisd, 
in the first instance, by some great conqueror. Ws 
sympathise, therefore, with the victories of the King 
of Ashantee— and feel ourselves in love, for the §m 
time, with military glory. The cit-emperor of the 
French would, at Coomassie, Dagwumba, or Inta, be 
an eminent benefactor to the human race. 



PUBLIC CHARACTERS OF 1801, 1802. (EnV' 
BUROH Review, 1802.) 

PvMie CkarmeUra •flBOi—lBOSL Richard Philip St hsTIi 
1voL8tow 

The desisnof this book appeared tout ao extrandf 
reprehensible, and so capable, even in the bands of a 
blockhead, of^ giving pain to families and individaals, 
that we considered it as a fair object of literary police, 
and had prepared for it a very severe cfaastiaemcoL 
Upon the perusal of the book, however, we woe ca> 
tirely disarmed. It appears to be written by som 
very innocent scribbler, who feels himself ODder the 
necessity of dininff, and who preserves, througho u t ths 
whole of the work, that degree of good humour wliidi 
the terror of indictment by our lord the king is so well 
calculated to inspire. It is of some importance, too, 
that the grown-up country gentlemen should be habi- 
tuated to read prmted books ; and such may read a 
story about their living Iriends, who would read no* 
thins else. 

We suppose the booksellers have authors at two 
difierent prices : — those who write grammatically, aad 
those who do not ; and that they have not thougnt fit 
to put any of their best hands upon this woric. Whe- 
ther or not there may be any improvement on this 
point in the next volume, we request the biographer 
will at least give us some means of ascertaining wbca 
he is comical, and when serious. In the life of Dr. 
Rennell we find this passage : — 

* Dr. Rennell niffht well look ibrward to the higbeia ffigriHii 
in tlie wtabliihBMBti but, if onr infbnaation be rifkt, and «• 



have no reaaon to qeettion it, thii ia what he by ao smm 
either ezpecta or courta. There it a primitive amplieity is 
this •zcouent man, which much reaemblea tliat of the ftnt pr»> 



■t» or courtJk There if a primitive 
WIS vAwueut man, which much reaemblea that of we 
latea of the Christian church, who were with great 
prevailed epon to undertake the episcopal oflee.*^ 



ACCOUNT OF NEW SOUTH WALES. (Ed» 
BUROH Review, 1803.) 

Jecotmt qf ikB Eng^itk Colony tf New South ITelca. Bf 
Lieutenant-Colonel CoUinn, of the Royal Marines. YoL 
II. 4to. Caddl and Daviea, London. 



To introduce an European population, and, < 

quently, the arts and civilization of Europe, into i 

an untrodden country as New HoUamf, is to conlief a 
lasting and im'virtant benefit upon the world. If man 
be destined foi oerpetual activity, and if the proMi 
objects of that acti^ty be the subjugation of physMal 
^flkulties, and of his own dangerous passions, bov 
* ' * »ro8cribe the i 



alMurd are thooe systems which pn 
tioBs of science and the restraints of law, and woaM 
arrest the progress of man hi the rudest and earlisil 
stages of his existence ! Indeed, opinions so very «i* 
travagant in their nature, must be attributed ratMrti 
the wantonnesa of paradox, than to sober xefleelifli 
and extended inquiry. 



To suppose the savage state per 
luppoM the Bombers of those woo 
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^teUomry, and the Tirious patsions hj which men 
bmve actually emerged from it to be extinct ; and this 
la to suppose man a Tery different bemg from what he 
really is. To prore such a permanence beneficial (if 
-it were possible), we must have recourse to matter of 
fact, and Judre of the rude state of society, not from 
the praises of tranquil literati^ but from the narratives 
of those who have seeit it, through a nearer and better 
medium than that of imagination. There is ah argu- 
ment, however, for the continuation of evil, drawn 
ftom the ignorance of ^ood; by which it is contended, 
that to teach men their situation can be better, is to 
teach them that it U bad, and to destroy that happi- 
seas which alwajrs results from an ignorance that any 
greater happiness is within our readi. All pains and 
pleasures are clearly by comparison ; but the most de- 

eorable savage enjoys a sufficient contrast of ffood, to 
low that the grosser evils from which civilization 
rescues him are evils. A New Hollander seldom pass- 
es a year without suffering from famine ; the small-poz 
&lls upon him like a plague ; he dreads those calami- 
ties, though he does not know how to avert them ; but 
doubtless would find his happiness increased, if they 
wer§ averted. To deny this, is to suppose that men 
are reconciled to evils, because they are inevitable * — 
and yet hurricanes, earthquakes, Dodily decay, and 
death, stand highest in the catalogue of human calam- 
ities. 

Where civilization gives birth to new comparisons 
mfavourable to savage life, with the hiformaUon that 
a greater good is possible, it generally connects the 
means of attaining it. The savage no sooner becomes 
ashamed of his nakedness, than the loom is ready to 
clothe him ; the foi^ prepares for him more peifect 
tools, when he is disgusted with the awkwardness of 
his own : his weakness is stren^hened, and his wants 
mpplied, as soon as they are discovered ; and the use 
01 ttie discovery is, that it enables him to derive from 
comparison the best reasons for present happiness. A 
man bom blind is ignorant of the pleasures of which 
he is deprived. Alter the restoration of his sight, his 
happiness will be increased from two causes ;— trom 
the delight he experiences at the novel accession of 
power, and from the contrast he will always be enabled 
to make between his two situations, long after the 
pleasure of novelty has ceased. For these reasons it 
k humane to restore him to sight. 

But^ however beneticial to the general Interests of 
mankind the civilization of barbarous countries may 
be considered to be, in this particular instance of it, 
the interest of Great Britain would seem to have been 
y«ry little consulted. With fanciful schemes of uni- 
yersal good we have no business to meddle. Why we 
are to erect penitentiary houses and prisons at the dia- 
taace of half the diameter of the slobe, and to incur 
the enormous expense of feeding and transporting their 



Inhabitants to, and at such a distance, it is extremely 
difficult to discover.* It certainly is not trom any de- 
licieucy of barren islands near our own coast, nor of 
imcultivate<l wastes in the iaterior ; and if we were 
mfficiently fortunate to be wanthig fai such species of 
accommodation, we might discover in Canada, or the 
West Indies, or on the coast of Africa, a climate ma- 
lignant enough, or a soil sufficiently sterile, to revenge 
afi the injuries which have been inflicted on society by 
vklEpockets, larcenists, and petty felons. Upon the 
focmdation of a new colony, and especially one peopled 
by criminals, there is a disposition in government 
(where any circumstance in the commission of the 
crime affords the least pretence for the commutation) 
to convert capital punishments into transportation ; — 
aad by these means to hold forth a very dangerous, 
though certainly a very unintentional, encouragement 
to otfences. And when the history of the colony has 
been attentively perused in the parish of St. Giles, the 
ancient avocation of picking pockets will certainly not 
become more dlscreoitable from the knowledge, that 
it may eventually lead to the possession of a farm of a 
~\ acres on the river Hawkesbury. Since the 



• The transportation committee of ls«t year in their re- 
foit arrive at the same oondation, but not till after 
l^no^OOOL had been ipeat lathe vperimeat 



benevolent Howard attacked oar prisons, faicarcenu 
tion has become not only healthy out elegant ; and a 
county jail is precisely tnc place to which any pau^r 
might wish to retire to gratify his taste for mag[nifi- 
cence. as weU as for conifort. Upon the same princi- 
ple, tnere is some risk that transportation will be 
considered as one of the surest roads to honour and to 
wealth ; and that no felon will hear a verdict of < not 
guitty,* without considering himself as cut off m the 
tiurest career of prosperity. It is foolishly behevcd. 
that the colony of Botany Bay unites our moral and 
commercial mterests, ana that we shall receive here- 
after an ample equivalent, in bales of goods, tor all the 
vices we export. Unfortunately, the expense we have 
incurred in founding the colony will not retard the nat- 
ural proneas of its emancipation, or prevent the at- 
tacks of^ other nations, who will be as desirous of 
reaping the fhdt, as if they had sown the seed. It is 
a colony, besides, begun under every possible disad- 
vantage : it is too distant to be long governed, or well 
defended : it is undertaken, not by the voluntary asso- 
ciation of individuals, but by government, and by 
means of compulsory labour. A nation must, indee<f, 
be redundant m capital, that will expend it where the 
hopes of a just return as so very small. 

It may be a curious consideration, to reflect what we 
are to do with this colony when it comes to years of 
discretion. Are we to spend another hundred millions 
of money in discovering its strength, and to humble 
ourselves again before a fresh set of Washingtons and 
Franklins? The moment after we have suffered such se- 
rious mischief from the escape of the old tiger, we are 
breeding op a young cub, whom we cannot render less 
ferocious, or more secure. If we are gradually to 
manumit the colony, as it is more and more capable of 
protecting itself, ttie degrees of emancipation, and the 
periods at which they are to take place, will be judged 
of very differently by the two nations. But we confess 
ourselves not to be so sanguine as to suppose, that a 
spirited commercial people would, in spite of the ex- 
ample of America, ever consent to abandon their sov- 
reiffnty over an Important colony, without a struggle. 
Endless blood and treasure will be exhausted to sup- 
port a tax on kangaroos' skins : faithful Commons wOl 
go on voting fresh supplies to support a jtuiandneeeua-' 
ry war; and Newgale, then become a quarter of the 
world, will evmce a heroism, not unworthy of the 
great characten by whom she was originally peopled. 

The experiment, however, is not less interesting in 
a moral, oecause it is obicctionable in a commereial 
pomt or view. It ia an objecl of the highest curiosity, 
thus to have the growth of a nation subjected to our 
examination ; to trace it by such faithful records, from 
the fint day of its existence ; and to gather that know- 
ledge of the progress of human aflairs, from actual 
experience, which is considered to be only accessible 
to the conjectural reflections of enlightened minds. 

Human nature, under very old governments, is sn 
trimmed, and pruned, and ornamented, and led into 
such a variety of fkctitious shapes, that we are almost 
ignorant of the appearance it would assume, if it were 
left more to itself. From such an experiment as that 
now befbre us, we shall be better able to appreciate 
what circumstances of our situation are owing to those 
permanent laws by wliich all men are influenced, and 
what to the accid^tal positions in which we have been 
placed. New circumstances will throw new light upon 
the effects of our religious, political, and economical 
institutions, if we cause them to be adopted as models 
in our rising empire ; and if we do not. we shall esti- 
mate the effects of their presence, by observing those 
which are produced by their non-existence. 

The history of the colony is at present, however, in 
its least interesting state, on account of the great pre- 
ponderance of depraved inhabitants, whose crimes and 
irregularities give a monotony to the narrative, which 
it cannot lose, till the respectable part of the comnAi- 
nity come to bear a greater proportion to the criminal. 

These Memoin of Colonel Collins resume the history 
of the colony ftom the period at which he concluded 
it in his former volume, September, 1796, and continue 
it down to August, 1801. They are written in the 
style of a Journal, which| though not tlie moat agnta- 
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U$ mode of eaufepng infonnation, ii certainly the 
most authentic, and coatrives to banish the suspicion 
(and most probably the reality) of the interference of 
a book-maker — a species of gentlemen who are now 
almost become necessary to deliver naval and military 
authors in their literary labours, though they do not 
always atone, by orthography and grammar, for the 
sacrince of truth and simplicity. Mr. CoUins's book 
is written u'ith great plainness and candour : he ap- 
pears to be d man aluTiys meaning well ; of good, 
plain^ common sense ; and composed of those well- 
wearing materials, which adapt a person for situations 
where genius and refinement would only prove a source 
of misery and of error. 

We shall proceed to lay before our readers an analy- 
sis of the most important matter contained in this 
volume. 

The natives in the vicinity of Port Jackson stand 
extremely low, in point of civilization, when compar- 
ed vkrith many other savages, with whom the disco- 
veries of Captain Cook have made us acauainted. 
Their notions of religion exceed even that degree of 
absurdity which we are led to expect in the creed of a 
barbarous people. In politics, they appear to have 
scarcely advanced beyond family government. Huts 
they have none : ana in all their economical inven- 
tions, there is a rudeness and deficiency of ingenuity, 
unpleasant, when contrasted with the instances of dex- 
terity with which the descriptions and importations 
of our navigators have rendered us so familiar. Their 
numbers appear to us to be very small : a fact at once 
indicative either of the ferocity of manners in any 
people, or more probably of the sterility of their 
country ; but whicn, in the present instance, proceeds 
from both these causes. 

* Gaininf every day (says Mr. CoIIinc) aome Airther know- 
ledge of the inhuman habits and cuctoms of these people, their 
beinf 80 thinly scattered tlirough the country ceased to be a 
matter of rarpriae. It was almoAt daily aeen, that from some 
triflinf cause or other, they were continually Uvinf in a state 
of warfare : to this must be added, their brutal treatment of 
their women, who are themselves equally destructive to the 
measure of population, by the horrid and cruel custom of en- 
deavouring to cause a miscarriage, which their female acquaint- 
ance effect by presaing the body in such a way as to destroy 
the infimt in the womb ; which violence not unfrequently oc- 
csaiona the death of the unnatural mother alao. To this they 
have recourse, to avoid the trouble of carrying the infant about 
when bom, which, when it is very young, or at the breast, is 
the duty of the woman. The operation for this destructive 
puroose is termed Mee-bri. The burying an inlant (when at 
the breast) with the mother, if she should die, is another shock- 
ing cause of the thinness of population among them. The fact, 
that such an operation a* the Mee-bri was practised by these 
wretched people, was communicated by one of the natives to 
the principal surgeon of the settlement.'— (pp. 124, ISSi.) 

It is remarkable, that the same paucity of numbers 
has been observed in every part of New Holland 
which has hitherto been explored ; and yet there is 
not the smallest reason to conjecture that the popula- 
tion of it has been very recent ; nor do the people 
bear any marks of descent from the inhabitants of the 
numerous islands by which this great continent is sur- 
rounded. The force of population can only be resisted 
by some great physical evils ; and many of tlie causes 
of this scarcity of human beings, which Mr. Collins 
refers to the ferocity of the natives, are ultimately re- 
ferable to the difficulty of support, ^e have always 
considered this phenomenon as a symptom extremely 
unfavourable to the future destimes of this country. 
It is easy to launch out into eulogiums of the fertility 
of nature in particular spots ; but the most probable 
reason why a country that has been long inhabited is 
not well innabited is, that it is not calculated to sus- 

Sozt many inhabitants without great labour. It is 
{fficult to suppose any other causes powerful enough 
to resist the impetuous tendency of man, to obey that 
mandate for mcrease and multiplication. whicL has 
certainly been better observed than any other declara- 
tion of tne Divine will ever revealed to us. 

There appears to be some tendency to civilization, 
and some tolerable notions of justice, in a practice 
very similar to our custom of duelling ; for miellmg, 
ihaggh barbarous in civilized, is a highly dviUzed in- 



stitution amoo^ barbaroui people i and. vfaoi «» 
pared to assassination, is a prooigioas victory ^dael 
over human passions. Whoever kills another lo tht 
neighbourhood of Botany Bay is compelled to appctf 
at an appointed day before the frienda of the decsu 
ed. and to sustain the attacks of their missile weapooa 
If ne is killed, he is deemed to have met with ade^ 
served death ; if not, he is considered to haye expiated 
the crime, for the commission of which he was exposed 
to the danger. There is, hi this institutioin. a com- 
mand over present impulses, a prevention of sccreqr 
in the gratification of revenge, and a wholesome co^ 
rection of that passion by the effects of public obser« 
vation. which evince sucn a superiority to the nwie 
animal passions of ordinary savages, and form such a 
contrast to the rest of the history or this people, that 
it may be considered as altogether an anomatons and 
inexplicable fact. The natives differ very much ia tbt 

5 regress they have made in the arta of econony. 
'hose to the north of Port Jackson evince a consider- 
able degree of ingenuity and contrivance in Uie stiuc* 
ture ol their houses, which are rendered quite imper- 
vious to the weather, while the inhabitants at Poit 
Jackson have no houses at alL At Port DalrymfJe, 
in Van Diemen^s Land, there was every reason to be- 
lieve the natives were unacquainted with the ueof 
canoes ; a fact extremely emoarrassinff to those who 
indulge themselves in speculating on the genealogy of 
nations ; because it reduces them i* the necessity of 
supposmg that the progenitors of ads insular people 
swam over from tne mainland, or that they weie 
aboriginal ; a species of dilemma, which effectually 
bars all conjecture upon the intermixture of nations. 
It is painful to learn, that the natives have began to 

Elunder and rob in so very alarming a manner, that it 
as been repeatedly found necessary to fire upon 
them ; and many have, in consequence, fallen victms 
to their rashness. 

The soil is found to produce coal In vast abmidaace, 
salt, lime, very fine iron ore, timber fit for all pa^ 
poses, excellent flax, and a tree, the bark of whicA is 
admirably adapted for cordage. The discovery of 
coal (which, by the bye, we do not believe was ever 
before discovered so near the line,) is probably rather 
a disadvantage than an iidvantage ; because, as it lies 
extremely favourable for sea-carriage, it may prove 
to be a cheaper fuel than wood, and thus operate as a 
discouragement to the clearing of lands. The soil 
upon the sea-coast has not been found to be very pro> 
ductive, though it improves in partial spots w the 
interior. The climate is healthy, in spite of the pro- 
digious heat of the summer months ; at which period 
the thermometer has been observed to stand m the 
shade at 107, and the leaves of garden vegetables to 
ioll into dust . as if they had been consumed with file. 
But one of tlie most insuperable defects in New Hoi* 
land{ considered as the future country of a great peo- 
ple, IS the want of large rivers penetrating very far 
into the interior, and navi^ble tor small cnft. The 
Hawkesbury, Jie largest nver yet discovered, is not 
accessible to boats for more than twenty miles. The 
same river occasionally rises above its natural level, 
to the astonishing height of fifty fbet ; and has swept 
away, more than once, the laboun and the hopes of 
the new neoplc exiled to its banks. 

The laborious acquisition of any good we have long 
enjoyed is apt to be forgotten. We walk and talk, 
and run and read, without remembering the long and 
severe labour dedicated to the cultivation of these 
powers, the formidable obstacles opposed to our paNh 
grcss, or the iufinite satisfaction with which we over 
came them. He who lives amonff a civilized peopli 
may estimate the labour by which society has bee 
brought into such a state, by reading in t^ese annal- 
of Botany Bayi the account of a whole nation ezertfaif 
itself to new-floor the government-house, repair tht 
hospital, or build a wooden receptacle for stores. 
Yet the time may come, when some Botany Bay Tkd* 
tus shall record the crimes of an emperor uneaily 
descended fVom a London nickpocket. or paint the 
valour with which he has led his New Hollanders iMs 
the heart of China. At that period, when the Omd 
Lahma is sending to soppUcate allluics i whf As 
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ilands are purcliasing pemc« with niitine|r*i 
oniions tributes of g^reen tea and nankeen are 
ato Port Jackson, and landed on the qnays of 
who will ever remember, that the sawing at' 
inks, and the knocking together a few nails, 
h a serious trial of the energies and lesonrccs 
on? 

oTemment of the coloinr. after enjoying some 
tpite from ttiis kind of labour, has begun lo 
ittentwn to the coarsest and most necessary 
)f manufactures, for which their wool appears 
trcmely well adapted. The state of stock in 
le settlement, in June, 1801, was about 7000 
300 head of cattle, S50 horses, and 6000 hog%. 
rere under cultivation at the same time bo 
100 and 10,000 acres of coib. Three years and 
efore this, in December, 1797, the nnmbeTs 

follows :->8heep. 2500 ; cattle. 360 ; horses j 
^ 4300 ; acres of land in culuvation, 400O. 
tptation to salt pork, and sell it for govern- 
re, is probably tne reason why the breed of 
i been so much kept under. The increase of 
d lands between the two periods is prodigious. 
rs (p. 319), that the whole number of convict<» 
I between January, 1788, and June, 1801 (a 
r thirteen years and a half), has been about 
whom 115t were females. The total amount 
ipolation on the continent, as well as at Nor- 
nd, amounted, June, 1801, to 6500 persons ; of 
S were children bom at Port Jackson. In the 
rom Norfolk Island, children are not discriin- 
om adults. Let us add to the imported popu- 

6000 convicts, 600 free people, which (if wg 
Uiat a regiment of soldiers nan been kept up 
s teitainly a very small allovirance ; then, in 
years and a half, the imported population baa 
(only by two-thirteenths. If we suppose that 
Iff more than a 6fth of the free people were 
this win make the total of women 1270 ; of 
e may fairly presume that 800 were capable 
bearing ; and if we suppose the children of 
Island to bear the same proportion to the 
I at Port Jackson, their total number at both 



Bts will be 913 : — a state of infantine popula- 

>t justify the veiy hign e\i* 

which have been made on the fertifity of the 



;h certainly does not justify t 



ex in the climate of New Holland, 
ovemor, who appears on all occasions to be 
mely well-disposed man, is not quite so coii> 
in the best writings on political economy as 
I wish; and indeed, (though such knowledge 
t extremely serviceable to the interesu whicb 
lulttt of the Southern Pole is superintending), 
Her unfair to exact from a superintendant of 
kets, that he should be a philosopher. In the 
;e we have the following mformation respect- 
irice of labour. 

repreientttions having been made tothegoTemor 
nettlen in different parts of the colony, purportin^T 
ragM demanded by the free labouring people, whom 
to hire, were so exorbitant as to mn away with 
>«t part of the profit of their farms. It was recom- 
tnem to appoint qoatterly meetings among tbem- 
be held in each district for the purpose of settUn^' 
f waives to labourers in every different kind o( 
lat, to this end, a written agreement should be en- 
', and subscribed by eadi settler, a breach of whi^^h 
puni«hed by a penalty, to be fixed by the general 
indmadc recoverable in a court or civil Judict- 
pras recommended to them to apply tMs forfriturr 
amon benefit ; and they were to transmit to thi? 
rters a copy of their agrennent, with the rate cf 
Ach they should from time to time establish, for t)u^ 
's information ; holding their flnt meeting as earl^ 
e.» 



in, at p. 24, the following amn^ements on 
are enacted : — 



1 1 



iBuanoe of the order which was ismied in January 
»mmendlnff the tettiers to appoint meetings, st 
•y shoiUd Sx the rate of wages (hat it might be prti- 
ty for the different kinds of labour which thfii 
Mild leqaire^ the sattters bad net and submlttad t^ 
aor tha serenl TCsolvttoiu they had entsnd into. 



by srWeh he was enabled to fix a rate that he eoBcetred to 
be fbir and equiUble between the farmer and the labourer. 

* The following prices of labour were now eitahUihed 
vix* . — 

£ t'i- 
Felling forest timber, p«r aers - • - - 9 
Dii. In bru4h ground. do. - - - - 10 6 

fiiirnlngoffo|)en ground, do. - - - - 1 6 
Do^ brush ground, do. - > - 1 10 

Ureoking up new ground, do. - - .14 

CJu|jping fresh ground, do. ' - - - 13 S 

Chipping in wheat. do 7 

BreAking up stubble or com ground, 1 jd per rod» 

OF do. - - - - 16 fi 

PI intlng Indian com, do. - - • - 7 
IliUing do. do. . . • - 7 

Hcs ping wheat, do. - • • - 10 

Tbir«5hing do. per bushd, do. - - - - 9 
Pulling and husking Indian com, per buohd > 6 
!^j>litting paling of 7 feet long, per hundred - - 8 
Dft. of ft feet long, do. - - - 1 G 

Sawing plank, do. - - - 7 

Dltcbing per rod, 8 feet wide and 8 feet deep - 10 
Ctrriageof wheat, per bushel, per mile • - 3 
Do. Indian com, neat - - - • - -008 
Ye&ily wages for labour, with board - - - 10 
Ws^es per week, with provisions, oonaistingof 

4lb of salt pork, or 61b of treah, and 311b. of 

wheat with vegetables - - - • -060 
A day's wages with board • - - - -010 

Do. without board 036 

A F;ovemment-man allowed to ofilcera or settlen 

Ln their own time - - - - • -00 10 

Fr3c4 of an axe - - - - - - -030 

N«w steeling do. - - - - - - -006 

A new hoe - - - - - - - -019 

A sickle 016 

Hire of a boat to carry grain, per day - - -080 

The aetUers were reminded, that, in order to prevent 
my kind of dispute between the master and servant, when 
they ahould have any occasion to hire a man for any length 
of time, they would find it most convenient to engage him 
fkit a. ouaxter, half year, or year, and to make Vbeu agree- 
tuent in writing ; on whldi, should any dispute arise, an 
appeal to the magistrates would settle it' 

This is all very bad ; and if the goremor had cher- 
ished the intention of destroying the colony, he could 
have done nothing more detrimental to iu interests. 
The high price of labour is the very corner-stone 
L which the prosperity of a new colony depends. It 
i^nables the poor man to live with ease ; and is the* 
strongest incitement to population, by rendering chil- 
dren rather a source of nches than ot poverty. If the 
same diiiiculty of subsistence existed m new countries 
as In old, it is plain that the progreas of population 
would be equaily slow in each. The verycircum- 
Btcuicos which cause the difference is, that in the lat- 
ter ^ there is a competition among the labourers em- 
ployed ; and. in the former, a competition among the 
occupiers or land to obtam labourers. In the one, 
IiukI is scarce, and men plenty ; in the other, men are 
scarce, and land is plenty. To disturb this natural 
order of things, a practice injurious at all times, must 
b« particularly so, where the predominant dbposition 
of the colonists is an aversion to labour, produced by 
a long course of dissolute habits. In such cases, the 
high prices of labour, which the governor was so de- 
sirous of abating, bid fair not only to increase the 
AgTicttltuial prosperity, but to effect the moral refor- 
mation of the colony. We observe the same unfortu- 
haie ignorance of the elementary principles of com- 
nMirce, in the attempts of the governor to reduce the 
prices of the European commodities, by bulletins and 
auihoritative interference, as 11 there were any other 
mode of lowering the price of an article (while the 
demand continues the same) but by increaaing in 
({uantitv. The avaricioua love of gain, which is so 
Icclingly deplored, appears to us a^i^^ciple which, in 
ablo hands, might be guided to the most sahitary 
purposes. The object is to encourage the love of la- 
bfiur. which is best encouraged by the love of money. 
Vt'G have Tery great doubts on the policy of reservinjg 
the best timber on the estates as government timber. 
Stich a rcsenratkm would probably operate as a check 
upnn the clearing of lands, without attainfaig the ob- 
ject desired; for the timber, taistead of bebig immedl^ 
Rtely cletredi would be slowly destroyedi by tho ne(<t 
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lect or malice of tho tettlen wboM laiidi it floenni- 
bered. Timber it inch a drag in new coimtziet, that 
it is at any time to be purchased for little moie than 
the labour of cutting. To secure a supply of it by 
vexatious and inyidious laws is surely a work of su- 

Srerogation and danger. The greatest evil which 
e eovenunent has jet had to contend with is. the 
inordinate use of spirituous liquors ; a passion which 
puts the interests of agriculture at Tariance with tliose 
of morals ; for a dram-drinker will consume as much 
com, in the form of alcoholj in one day, as would sup- 
ply him with bread for three ; and thus, by his vices, 
opens a market to the industry of a new settlement. 
The onl^ mode, we believe, or encountering this evil, 
is by deriving from it such a revenue as will not admit 
of smuggling. Beyond this, it is almost invincible by 
authority ; and is probably to be cured only by the 
progressive refinement of manners. 

To evince the increasing commerce of the settle- 
ment, a list is subjoined of one hundred and forty 
ships which have arrived there since its first founda- 
tion ; forty only of which were from England. The co- 
lony at Norfolk Island is represented to be in a very 
deplorable situation, and will most probably be aban- 
doned for one about to be formed!^ on Van DIeman's 
Land,* though the capital defect of the former settle- 
ment has been partly obviated, by a discovery of the 
harbour for small craA. 

The most important and curious information con- 
tained in this volume, is the discovery of straits which 
separate Van Dieman's Land (hitherto considered as 
its southern extremity) flrom New Holland. For this 
discovery we are indebted to Mr. Bass, a surgeon, af- 
ter whom the straits have been named, and who was 
led to a suspicion of their existence by a prodigious 
■well which he observed to set in flrom the westward, 
at the mouth of the opening which he had reached on 
a ▼oyage of discovery, prosecuted hi a common whale 
boat. To verify this suspicion, he proceeded after- 
wards in a vessel of 25 tons, accompanied by Mr. 
Flinders, a naval gentleman ; and entering the straits 
between the latitudes of 39 o and 40 ^ south, actually 
circumnavigated Van Dieman's Land. Mr. Bass^ 
ideas of the importance of this discovery we shall 
give txom his narrative, as reported by Mr. Collins. 

• * The moflt prominent advantam which aeemed likely to no- 
crue to the MCtlcment (hun this diacoTerr wm, the expeditinf 
of the paMife from the Cape of Good Hope to Port Jackson ; 
for alchoufh a line drawn from the Cape to 44^ of south lati- 
tade, and to longitude of the South the Cape of Van Dieomn's 
Land, would not sensibly diflbr from one drawn to the latitude 
of 40O, to the same lonfitttde{ yet it must be altowed, that a 
ahip will be four degrees nearer to Port JMshson in the latter 
situation than it would be in the former. But there i% perhapa, 
a freater advantafe to be gained by making a passage through 
the strait than the mere saving of ibur <togrees of latitude 
ak>ng the coast. The m^or part of the ships that have arrired 
at Port Jackson have met with N. E. winds, on opening the sea 
round the South Cape and Cape Pillar, and have been so much 
retarded by them, that a fourteen dav^ passage to the port is 
reckoned to be a fldr one, although the difference of latitude is 
but ten degrees, and the most proTailing winds at the latter 

glace are from 8. E. to S. in " " 

I winter. 



_i from WAW. to S. 

winter. If, by going through Bass Strait, these N. E. winds 
1 be arolded, which in many cases would probably be the 
case, there is no doubt but a week or more would be gained by 
it{ and the expense, with the wear and tear of a ship for one 
weelt, ve objects to most owners, more especially when 
ftvighted with conricts by the run. 

« This strait likewise presenta pother adTantagn. From the 
prevalence of the NJS. and easterly winds off the South Cape, 
many suppose thst a passage may be made from thence to the 
westward, either to the Cap«|of Good Hope, or to huliaf but 
the fear of the great unknown bight between the South Cape 
of Lewen*sLand, lying in about 35« south >nd 113° east, has 
hitherto prevented the trial being made. Now, the strait re- 
moves a part of this danger, by presenting a certain plaee of 
retreat, should a gale oppose itself to the ship in the first part 
of the essay ; and should the wind oome at 8.W. she need not 
fear making a good stretch to the W.N.W. ; which course, if 
made good, is within a few degrees of going clear of alL 
There Is, besides, King Qmrf the Third's 8o«n4, discov«f«d 

* It is sinnlar that gorsmment «ra not more desiroos of 
MsUng their settlements rather to the north, than the south of 
P6rt Jitckson. The soU and eUsMte woidd probably improvo, 
faa the laUtnde nearer the tqaatort aad settlements in that po- 
litkwwoaldbeaoraeoatirwwitooarlDdiaBeoloidaa. '^ 
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andk»wiUidel!l8>19'eMC|aaditls to be hoped, that a few 
years will discloee many otaera upon the coast, ■• well as Ihs 
confirmation or Aitility of the eoigectare, that a still lamr 
than Baas Strait diamembera New HoUand.'-<pp. 199: Itt) 

We learn Aroma note subjoined to this passage, 
that, in order to verify or rcAite this conlectnre, of tht 
existence of other important inlets oo the west coast 
of New Holland, Captain Flinders has sailed with twe 
ships under his command, and is said to be accompa> 
nied by several professional men of conaidenUe ah^ 
Ut: 



are the most important contents of Mr. Col> 
Una's book, the style of which we very mnch approve, 
because it appears to be written by himself: and ve 
must repeat again, that nothing can be more Injurious 
to the opinion the public will form of the anthentidty 
of a book of this kmd, than the suspicion that it has 
been tricked out andf embellishea by other haods. 
Such men, to be sure have existed as Julius Cesar; 
but, in general, a correct and elegant style is haidlj 
attainable by tnose who have passed their lives inac- 
tion ; and no one has such a pedantic love of good 
writing, as to prefer mendacious finery to rough sad 
ungrammaticai truth. The events which Mr. Collins^ 
book records, we have read with great interest. Tlieie 
is a charm in thus seeing villages, and churches, sad 
farms, rising fVom a wilderness, where civilized msa 
has never set his foot since the creation of the woild. 
The contrast between fertility and barrenness, popa- 
lation and solitude, activity and mdolence, nils the I 
mmd with the pleasing images of happiness aad ia- 
crease. Man seems to move in his proper sphere, 
while he is thus dedicating the powers of his minia 
and body to reap those rewards which the bowtifil 
author of all things has assigned to his inditttry. Nei- 
ther is it any common enjojment to turn fbr a while 
from the memory of those distractions which have so 
recently agitated the Old World, and to reflect, that 
its very horrors and crimes may have thus prepared a 
long era of opulence and peace for a people yet ifr 
volved in the womb of time. 



WITTMAN'S TRAVELS. (Eddibueui Rktbw, 
1803.) 

7V«ve<s M Tmrkm, JtU Jiin#r, mmd S^Hm, ^ mmd imtt 
Enpt, By William Wittman, M. D. UOa Louden PUI- 
lips. 

Da. WiTTMAir was sent abroad with the mOitary 
mission to Turkey, towards the spring of 17H9, and ie> 
mained attached to it during its residence ia the 
nei^bourhood of Constanttaiople. ita march tbrogh 
the desert, and ita short operationa in Egjpt. Ine 
military missiea. ooosisting of General Koenler, jad 
some officers and privates of the artillery and engi- 
neers, amounting on the whole to seventy, were as- 
sembled at Constantinople, June 1199, whlcn they left 
in the same month of the following year, Joined the 
grand vizier at Jaffa in July, and entered ^gypt with 
the TvakM in April, 1801. AAer the miUtary opeia- 
tions were concluded there. Dr. Wittman returned 
home by Constanthiople, Vienna, Itc. 

The travels are written in the shape of a iovreal, 
which begins and concludes with the events which wo 
have just mentioned. It is obvious that the route 
described by-Dr..Wittroan is not new : he could make 
no cursory and superficial observations upon the peopk 
whom he saw, or the countries throi^^ which hs 
passed, with which the public are not already fami- 
liar. If his travels were to possess any merit at aU. 
they were to derive that merit from accurate physical 
researches, from copious information on the state of 
medicine, surgery, and disease in Turkey ; and above 
all, perhaps, from gratifjring the national curiosity 
whlcn all mquiring minds must feel upon the nature of 
the plague, and the indications of cure. Or. Wittasa, 
too, waa passhig over the same ground trodden bv 
Bonaparte in his Syrian expedition, and had an annfe 
' opportunity of inquiring iu probable object, a-sd me 
probable meceai which (bat for the heroic oefenee of 
Acre), might haye attended it; he wta on the Ihottw 
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kmaparta't fanpoted crimes, u well u his nolo- 1 of tlie Tictims? If Dr. Wittman leoetred any sooh 
I defeat; and might have brought us back, not | evidence, why did he not bring it forward? If he never 



«f Bonap 

tionsi . ^ _^ ^_, ^ __. ^ _^ ^ 

anile conjecture, but sound ei^ence of events which ' inquired for such evidence, how is he qualified to 
must determine his character, who -may determine 



our late. We should have been happy also to have 
f«iund in the travels of Dr. Wittman a Ml account of 
the tactics and mancpuvres of the Turkish army; and 
this it would not have been difficult to have obtained 
through the medium of his military companions. 
Such appear to us to be the subjecu. from an able 
discussion of which. Dr. Wittman might have derived 
considerable reputation, by sratifying the ardour of 
temporary curiosity, and addiiig to the stock of per- 
mancnt Imowledge. 

Upon opening Dr. Wittman's book, we turned with 
a considerable degree of interest, to the subiect of 
Jaffa ; and to do justice to the doctor, we shall quote 
all that he has said upon the subject of Bonaparte's 
conduct at this place. 

* After a breach had been effected, the French troops atorm- 
ed and carried the place. It was probably owing Co the obsti- 
nate det'cDce made by the Turks, that the French commander- 
in-chief was induceii to gire orders for the horrid massacre 
which succeeded. Four thousand of the wretched inhabitants 
who had surrendered, and who had in rain implored the mercy 
of their con(|ttrrorf, were, together with a part of the late 



l*iirkish farrisott of El-Arish, (amounting, it has been said, to 
live or six hundred,) dragged out in cold blood^ybw da;g» t^er 
tAs Freuek hmd •btaimed potttMsion of Java, to the sand hilU, 
about a league distant, in the way to Gaxa, and there most in- 
humanly put to death. I have seen the skeletons of these un- 
Ibrtnnate victims, which lie scattered orer the hills ; a modem 
CMgotha, which remains a lasting diKgrace to a nation calling 
itself civilised. It would give pleasure to the author of this 
work, as well as to every liberal mind, to hear these facu con- 
tradicted oo substantial evidence. Indeed, 1 am sorry to add, 
tkat the charge of cruelty against the French general does not 
rest here. It having been reported, that, previously to the re- 
treat of tlie French army from Syria, tneir commander-in- 
diief had ordered ail the French sick at Jaffa to be poisoned, 
I was led to make the Inquiry to which every one who should 
Iwve visited the spot would naturally have been directed, re- 
apecting an act or such singular, and, it should seem, wanton 
inhumanity. It concerns me to have to state, not only that 
aach a circumsUnce was positively asserted to have happened, 
but that, while in Egypt, an individual was pointed out to us, 
as having been the executioner of these diabolical ^wmitt^w^^^ » 
— <p.l28.) 

Now, in this passage, Dr. Wittman ofiWn no other 
evidence whatever of the massacre, than that he had 
seen the skeletons scattered over the hills, and that 
the fact was universally believed. But how does Dr. 
Wittman know what skeletons those were which he 
■aw? An oriental camp, affected by the plague, 
leaves as many skeletons behind it as a massacre. 
And though the Turks bury their dead, the doctor 
«omplalns of the very little depth at which they are 
Interred ; so that jackals, hiffn winds and a sandy 
floU, might, vrith great facihty, undo the work of 
Turkish sextons. Let any one read Dr. Wittman's 
account of the camp near Jaffa, where the Turks re- 
nmincd so long in company with the military mission, 
and he will immediately perceive that, a year aher 
their departure, it might have been mistaken, with 
great case for the scene of a massacre. Hie spot 
which Dr. Wittman saw might liave been the spot 
where a battle had been fought. In the turbulent 
■rate of Syria, and amidst the variety of its barbarous 
inhabitants, can it be imagined tnat every bloody 
battle, with its precise limits and circumspection, is 
accurately committed to tradition, and finithfully re- 
ported to inquirers ? Besides, why scattered among 
mils ? If 5000 men were marched out to a convenient 
■pot and massacred, their remains would be heaped 
np in a small space, a mountain of the murdered, a 
vast bridge of bones ar.d rottenness. As the doctor 
has described the bone scenery, it has much more tho 
appearance of a battle and punuit than of a massacre. 
Anet all, this gentleman lay eisht months under the 
walls of Jaffa ; whence comes It he has given us no 
better evidcice ? Were 6000 men murdered in cold 
blooa by a didsion of the French army , a year before, 
and did no man remain hi Jaffa, who said. I saw it 
do .?— I ivds present when they were marched out— 
i .v.at ... u ?xt day, and saw the saareely dead bodies 



write upon the subject ? If he inquired for it and 
could not find it, how is the fact credible ? 

This author cannot make the same excuse as Sir 
Robert Wilson, for the suppression of his evidence, as 
there could be no probability that Bonaparte would 
wreak his venfennce upon Koliman, Aga, Mustapha 
Cawn, Sidi Mahomet, or any given Turks, upon whose 
positive evidence Dr. Wittman might have rested his 
accuMition. Two such wicked acts as the poisoning 
and the massacre, have not been committed within 
the memory of man ; — within the same memory, no 
such extraordinary person has appeared, as he who ia 
said to liave committed them ; and yet, though their 
commission must have been public, no one nas yet 
said, l^idt ego. The accusation still rests upon hear- 
say. 

At the same time, widely disseminated as this ac- 
cusation has been over Europe, it is extraordinary that 
it has not been contradictecf in print : and, though Sir 
Robert Wilson's book must have been read in France, 
that no officer of the division of Bon has come forward 
in vindication of a criminal who could repay incredu- 
lity so well. General Andreossi, who was with the 
First Consul in Syria, treats the accusations as con- 
temptible falsehoods. But though we are convinced 
he is a man of character, his evidence has certainly 
less weight, as he may have been 8])eaking in the mask 
of diplomacy. As to the seneral circulation of the re- 
port, he must think much higher of the sagacity of 
multitudes than we do, who would convert this into a 
reason of belief. Whoever thinks it so easy to get at 
truth in the midst of passion, should read the various 
histories of the recent rebellion in Ireland ; or he may, 
if he chooses, believe, with thousands of worthy 
Frenchmen, that the inftrnale was planned by Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Melville. As for us, we will state what 
ap|9ears to us to be the truth, should it even chance 
to justify a man in whose lifetime Europe can know 
neither happiness nor peace. 

The stoiy of the poisoning is given by Dr. Wittman 
precisely in the same desultory manner as that of the 
massacre. < An individual was pointed out to us as 
the executioner of these diabohcal commands.' By 
how many persons was he pointed out as the execu- 
tioner ? by persons of what authority ? and of what 
credulity f Was it ai^sertcd from personal knowledge, 
or merely fVom rumour ? Whence comes it that such 
an agent, after the flight of his employer, was not 
driven away by the general indignation of the army 7 
If Dr. Wittman had combined this species of informa- 
tion with his stories, his conduct w^ould have been 
more just, and his accusations would have carried 
greater weight. At present, when he, who had the 
opportunity of telling us so much, has told us so little, 
we are rather less mclined to believe than we were 
before. We do not say these accusations are not 
true, but that Dr. Wittman has not proved them to 
be true. 

Dr. Wittman did not see more than two cases of 
plague: he has given both of them at full length. 
The symptoms were, thiret, headache, vertigo, pains 
in the limbs, bilious vomithigs, and painful tumours m 
the groins. The means of cure adopted were, to eva- 
cuate the primoB viai ; to give diluting and refVeshhiK 
drinks ; to expel the redundant bile by emetics ; and 
to assuage the pain in the groin by fomentations and 
anodynes : botn cases proved fatal. In one of the 
cases, the friction with warm oil was tried in vain ; 
but it was thought useAil in the prevention of plague : 
the immediate effect produced was, to throw the per- 
son rubbed into a very copious perspiration. A patient 
in t^hus, wiio was given over, recovered after this 
discipline was administered. 

The boldness and enterprise of medical men are 
quite as striking as the courage displayed in battle, 
and evince how much the power of encountering dan- 
ger depends upon habit. Many a military veteran 
would tremble to feed upon pas ; to sleep m sheets 
running with water ; or to draw up the breath of fever- 
ish patients. Dr. WhUe might not, perhaps, hava 
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marched tip to a battery with great alacrity ; bat Dr. 
White, in the year 1801, inoculated himself in the 
arms, with recent matter taken ftom the bobo of apes- 
tiferoos patient, and rubbed the same matter upon dif- 
ferent parts of his body. With somewhat less of cou- 
rage, snd more of injustice, he wrapt his Arab servant 
in the bed of a person just dead of the plague. The 
doctor died : ana the doctor's man (perhaps to prove 
his master's theory, that the plague was not conta- 
gious), ran away The bravery of our naval officers 
never produced anyUiing superior to this therapeutic 
heroism of the doctor's 

Dr. Wittman has a chapter which he calls An Hitto- 
rieal JcfurtuU of the Plague; but the information 
which it contains amounts to nothing at all. He con- 
fesses that he has had no experience in the complaint ; 
that he has no remedy to offer for iu care, and no 
theory for its cause.* The treatment ot the minor 
plague of Egypt, ophthalmia, was precisely the method 
common in this country ; and was generally attended 
with success, where the remedies were applied in 
time. 

Nothing can be conceived more dreadful than was 
the situation of the military mission in the Turkish 
camp ; exposed to a mutinous Turkish soldiery, to in- 
fection, famine, and a scene of the most abominable 
filth and putrefaction ; and this they endured for a 
year and a half, with the patience of apostles of peace, 
rather than war. Their occupation was to teach dis- 
eased barbarians, who despised them, and thought it 
no small favour that they ^ould be permitted to exist 
in their neighbourhood. They had to witness the cru- 
elties of despotism, and the passions of armed and ig- 
norant multitudes ; and all this embellished with the 
&ir probability of being swept off, in some grand en- 
gagement, by the superior tactics and activity of the 
enemy to whom the Turks were opposed. To the 
filth, irregularity, and tumidt of a Turkish camp, as it 
appeared to the British officers in 1800, it is cunous to 
oppose the picture of one drawn by Busbe^uius in the 
middle of the sixteenth century : Turcee in proximis 
campis tendobant ; cum vero in eo loco tribus mensi- 
bus vixerim, fuit mihi facultas videndorum ipeonim 
castrorum, et cognoscendx aliqua ex parte disciplinte ; 
qua de re nisi pauca attingam, habeas fortasse quod 
me accuses. Sumpto habitu Christianis hominibus in 
illis locis usitato, cum uno aut altero comite quacun- 
que vagabar ignotus : primum vidcbam summo ordine 
ay usque corporis mintes suis locis distribulos, et, 
quod vix credat, qui nostralis militise consuetudinum 
novit, summum erat ubique silentium, summa quies, 
riza nulla, nullum cujusquam iusolens fkctum ; sed ne 
nox quidem aut vitulatio per lasciviam aut ebrictatem 
emissa. Ad hac svmma mundUiee, nuUa eterqtdliniaf 
nulla purgamenta, nihil quod oculos aut nares offende- 
ret. Quicquid est hujusmodi, aut defodiunt Turcee, 
aut procul A conspcctu submovcnt. Sed nee ullas 
compotationes aut convivia, nullum aleoe genus, mag- 
num nostralis militiae flagitium, videre erat: nulla 
lusoriarum chartarum, neque tcsserarum damna norunt 
Turcae.'— ilugcrt Butbequii, EpUt. 3. p. 187. Hano- 
ffue. 1622. There is at present, in the Turkish ar- 
my, a curious mixture of the severest despotism in the 
commander, and the* most rebellious insolence in the 
soldier, when the soldier misbehaves, the vizier 
cuts his head off, and places it under his arm. When 
the soldier is dissatisned with the vizier, he fires his 
ball through his tent, and admonishes him, by these 
messengers, to a more pleasant exercise of nis au- 
thority. Tnat such severe punishments should not 
confer a more powerful authonty, and give birth to a 
better discipline, is less extraordinary, if we reflect, 
that we hear only that the punishments are severe, 
not that they are steady, and that they are mst ; for, 
if the Turkish soldiers were always punished with the 
same severity when they were in fault, and never but 
then, it is not in human nature to suppose, that the 
Turkisn army would long remain in as contemptible a 
state as it now is. But Uie government soon learn to 

* One fact mentioned by Dr. Wlttmsn, appears to be ca- 
rious ^-thst ConsUnthiople was neariy free from plsgae, 
dtoiy the intmq^km oTtts oooBWkiGatkm Witt 



distinguish between systematic energy, wad the «■> 
cesses of casual and capricious cruelty ; the one ants 
them into submission, the other rouses them to » 
venge. 

Dr. Wittman, in his chapter on the Turkish aimy, 
attributes much of its degradation to the altered state 
of the corps of Janissaries; the original constitutioa 
of which corps was certainly both curious snd wise. 
The children of Qiri&tians made prisoners in the pre- 
datory incursions of the Turks, or procured in asy 
other manner, were exposed in the public mariuts m 
Constantinople. Any tarmer or artuicer was at liber- 
ty to take one into his service, contractins with gov- 
ernment to produce him again when he should be want- 
ed : and in the mean time to feed and clothe him, and 
to educate him to such works of labour as are colcs- 
lated to strengthen the body. As the Janissarifs 
were killed off, the government drew upon this stock 
of hardy orphans for its levies ; who, instead of hang- 
ing upon weeping parents at their departure, csme 
eagerly to the camp, as the situation which they had 
always been taught to look upon as the theatre of 
their future glory, and towards which all their pas- 
sions and affections had been bent, from their earliest 
! rears. Arrived at the camp, they received at first 
ow pay, and performed menial offices for the little di- 
vision of Janissaries to which they were attached : 
* Ad Gianizaros rescriptus primo meret menstruo rti- 
pendio, paulo plus minus, unius ducati cum dimidio. 
id enim militi novitio, et nidi satis esse consent. Sed 
tamen ne quid victus necessitati dcsit, cum ea decnria, 
in cujus coutuemium adscitus est, gratis cibum cupit, 
e& conditiono, ut in culinA reliqoque muiisterio ei de- 
curise serviat ; usum armorum adeptus tyro, cnedum 
tamen suis contubcmalibus honore neooe stipendiopar 
unamin solA virtute, se illis squanai, spem babet: 
utpote si militice quae prima se obtulerit,tale specimen 
vn dederit, ut dignus judicetur, qui tyrocinio exemptos, 
honoris gradu et stipendii maanitudluie, reliquis Gian^ 
zaris par habeatur. Qua quidem spe pleri^ue t}Toncs 
impulsi, multa prtpclarc audent, et fortitudme cum ve- 
teranis certant.— Buxftrfuivi, De Re Mil. cont. Turc. 
Inttit, Consilium.* The same author observes, that 
there was no rank or dignity in the Turkish army, to 
which a roromon Janissary might not arrive, by his 
courage or his capacity. This mst is a most powerful 
motive to exertion, and is, perhaps, one lendmg casM 
of the superiority of the French arms. Ancient gov- 
ernments promote, from numberless causes, wbidi 
ought to have no concern with promotion : revolatioo- 
ary governments, and military despotisms, can make 
generals of persons fit to be generals : to enable thea 
to be uiijust in all other instances, they are forced to 
be Just m this. Whatj in fact, are the sultans andp^ 
chas of Paris, but Janissaries raised fVom the ranut 
At present, the Janissaries are procured from the low- 
est of the people, and the spirit of the corps is evapo- 
rated. The low state of their armies is m some de> 
gree imputable to this ; but the principal reason why 
the TurKs are no longer as powerful as they were is, 
that they are no longer enthusiasts, and that the war 
is now become more a business of science than of pei^ 
Bonal courage. 

The ])erson of the greatest abilities in the Turkish 
empire is the capitan pacha ; he has disciplined some 
ships and regiments in the European rashion, and 
would, if he were well seconded, bring about some im- 
portant reforms in the Turkish empire. But what is 
become of all the reforms of the famous Gazi Hassan? 
The blaze of partial talents is soon eztinguirhe^ 
Never was there so great a prospect of improvement 
as that afforded by the exertions of this celebrated 
man, who, in spite of the ridicule thrown upon him by 
Baron de Tott, was such a man as the Turks cannot 
expect to see again once in a century. He had the 
whole power of the Turkish empire at his diposal ftr 
fifteen years ; and, after repeated efforts to imptors 

* This is a very spirited appeal to his countrymen oa Os 
tremendous power of the Turks ; and, with the su b a Ui u tt os 
of France for Turkey, la so aupUcsble to the present tiiMi^ 
that it might bespoken hi PaaUmeat with grist affect 
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BT, mbudonad tbt tebciM •• totaUj intpiMtl. 
Tim celebrated BooseTml, in his time, ud De 
T6tt tiiice, made the lame attempt with the lame mc- 
oesa. Theyarenottobetangfatiandtizmaothaaller 
hie death, erery thing the pietent capitan pacha hat 
done will be immediately palled to pieces. The pre- 
■ent grand Tizier is a man of no ability. There are 
lome very entertainmg instances of faSs grois igno- 
rance cited hi the 1 33d pose of the TraTels. Upon the 
news being communicated to him that the earth was 
roondi he observed that this could not be the case ; 
for the people and the objects on the other side would 
in that caie fall off; and that the earth ooold not 



more immd the SOB! fbriftoaddpbondfkeaiJtffli 
to Constantinople, instead of proceeding to the ca|d|t- 
al, would be nrxied to London, or elsewhere, we 
cannot end this article without confessing with great 
pleasnie the entertainment we have reoeiyed ftom the 
work which occasions it. It is an excellent lounging* 
book, full of pleasant details, never wearing by pro- 
lixity, or offending by presumption, and is apparently 
the production of a respectable worthy man. 80 far 
we can conscientiously recommend it to the public i 
for any thtaig elie, 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire, aEC.lEC.4kc 
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CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 

A Spach ata MetHngof the Clergy of Uu Arehdeaeon^ 
rycftke East Rmng ofYorktkirt,htIdatBtim'UM, 
U thai Riding, on Monday, ApHl 11, 16B6,/or thi 
Purpom qf Petitioning ParHament, 4«.* 

Ma. AmcBDXAcoifr— It is very disagreeable to me 
to difier fh>m so many worthy and respectable clergy- 
OMO here assembled, and not only to differ ftom them. 
Iwt, I am aftaid, to stand alone among them. I would 
mnch ratlier vote in majorities, and join in this, or any 
other political chorus, than to stand unassisted and 
ilone, as I am now doing. I dislike such meetings for 
MKti purposes — I wish Icould reconcile it to my con- 
idence to suy away from them, and to my tempera- 
nunt to be silent at them ; but if they are called by 
•chers, I deem it right to attend— 4f I attend I must 
say what I think. If it is unwise in us to meet in ta* 
ferns to discuss political subjects, the (kult is not 
mfaie, for I shouM never think of calling such a meet- 
Im. If the subject is trite, no blame is impuuble to 
me : it is as dull to me to handle such subjects, as it is 
lo you to hear them. The customary promise on the 
direahoid of an ion is good entertainment for man 
■ad horse.— If there is any truth in anv part of this 
sentence at the Tiger, at Beverley, our horses at this 
■lomeut must certainly be in a state of much greater 
sajoyment than the masters who rode them. 

It wHl be some amusement, however, to this meet- 
li^f. to observe the schism which this question has oc 
casioned in my own parish of ' 



excellent and respectable curate, 
alarmed at the effect of the pope upon the East Rid- 
ing, has come here to oppose me, and tiiere he stands, 
breathing war and veng^nce on the Vatican. We iiad 
some previous conversation on this subject, and, in im- 
itation of our superiors, we agreed not to nuike it a 
cabinet question.— Mr. Milestones, indeed, with that 
delicacy and propriety which belong to his character, 
expressed some scruples upon the propriety of vothiff 
against his rector, but I insisted he should come ana 
fote against me. I assured him nothing would give 
me more pain than to think I had prevented in anv 
van. the nree assertion of honest opinions. That such 
eoBdnct, on his part, instead of causing jealoasy and 



animosity between us, could not, and would not fkil to 
increase my regard and respect for him. 

I beg leave, sir, before I proceed on this subject, to 
sUte what I mean by Catholic emancq>ation. I mean 
eligibility of Catholics to all civil offices, with the uso- 
al exceptions faitrodoced into all bills jealous safe- 
guards for the preservation of the Protestant church, 
and for the regulation of the intercourse with Rome>— 
and, lastly, provision for the Catholic clergy. 

I object, ur, lo the law as it stands at present, be 
cause it is impolitic, and because it is unjust. It is 
impolitic, because it exposes this country to the great- 
est danger in time of war. Can you believe, sir, can 
any man of the most ordinary turn for observation, bo- 
lieve, that the monarchs o& Europe mean to leave this 
country in the quiet possession of the high station 
which It at present holds ? Is it not obvious that a war 
iscom&Dg on between the govemmenu of law and the 
govemmenu of despotism 7— that the weak and totter 
mg race of the Bourbons will (whatever our wishes 
may be) be compelled to gratify the wounded vanity 
of the French, by plunging them into a war with Eng- 
land. Already they are pitying the Irish people, as 
you pity the w est Indian slaves— already they are 
opening colleges for the reception of Irish priests ?— 
Will t£ey wut for your tardy wisdom and reluctant 
liberality? Is not the present state of Ireland a pre- 
mium upon early invasion ? Does it not hold out the 
most alluring invitation to your enemies to begin ? And 
if the flag ofany hostile power in Europe is imfurled in 
that unhappy country, is there one Irisn peasant who 
will not hasten to johi it ?— and not only the peasantry, 
sir; the peasantry beghi those thhiffs. but the peasantry 
do not end them— they are soon jomed by an order a 
little above them and then, after a trifling success, a 
still superior class think it worth while to try the risk: 
men are hurried into a rebellion, as the oxen wore 
pulled into the cave of Cacus— tail foremost. The 
mob first, who have nothbig to lose but their lives, of 
which every Irishman has nine — then comes the shop- 
keepeiu-then the parish priest— then the vicar-seneral 
-Sen Dr. Doyle, and, lasUy, Daniel O'Connell. But 
If the French were to make the same bhmders rmect- 
ing Ireland as Napcdeon committed, ^ J'^^ ™ ^ 



• I wst left at this oMttlaf ta a Bdnoritjr of one. 
d aa a/uMu i wldapered to .. -« 

arttSaMBf.bvC bad Bias 



» wai quite of my way 
IbwshowoaldnaMiiB 



and Portiual, protect India, or accomplish any great 
purpose of offence or defence. 

War, sir, seems to be ahnost as natural a state to 
manVitMi as pcacc s but if ^oa ccu&d. ^n^ na %va^^ 
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war, is there a more powerfbl receipt (br destrojriiis 
tiie prosperitT of any country-, than these etemiu 
jealousies ana distinctions between the two religions ? 
What man will carry his industry and his capital into 
a country where his yard measure is a sword, his 
pounce-box a powder-flask, and his ledger a return of 
killed and wounded ? Where a cat will get, there I 
know a cotton-spinner will penetrate; but let these gen- 
tlemen wait till a few of their factories haTe been burned 
down, till one or two respectable merchants of Man- 
chester haTe been carded and till they have seen the 
cravatists hanging the shanavisU in cotton twist. In 
the present ferrour for spinning, ourang-outangs, sir, 
Would be employed to spin, if thev could be found in 
sufficient quantities ; but miserably will those reason- 
ers be disappointed who repose upon cotton — not upon 
Justice — and who imagine this great Question can be 
put aside, because a few hundred Irish spinners arc 
gaining a morsel of bread by the OTerflowing industry 
of the English market. 

But what right have you to continue these rules, sir, 
these laws of exclusion ? What necessity can you 
show for it ? Is the reigning monarch a concealed 
Catholic ? — Is his successor an open one ? — Is there a 
disputed succesiion ? — Is there a Catholic pretender ? 
If some of these circumstances are said to have justi- 
fied the introduction, and others the continuation of 
these measures, why does not the disappearance of all 
these circumstances justify the reoeai of the restric- 
tions? If you must be unjust — it it is a luxury you 
cannot live without — ^resfcrve your injustice for the 
weak, and not for the strong— persecute the Unitari- 
ans, muzzle the Ranters, be unjust to a few thousand 
sectaries, not to six millions— %alvanize a irog, don't 
galvanize a tiger. 

If you go mto a parsonage-house in the country, Mr, 
Archdeacon, you see sometimes a style and fashion of 
funiture which does very wea for us, but which has 
had its day in London. It is seen in London no more ; 
it is banished to the provinces ; ftom the gentlemen's 
houses of the provinces these pieces of furniture, as 
soon as they are discovered to oe unfashionable, des- 
cend to the fttrm-houses, then to cottages, then to the 
fkggot-heap, then to the diing-hiU. As it is with fur- 
niture, so IS it with arguments. I hear at country 
meetings many arguments against the Catholics which 
are never heard in London ; their London existences is 
over — they are only to be met with in the provinces, 
and there they are fast hastening down, with clumsy 
chairs and ill-fashioned sofas, to another order of men. 
But, sir, as they are not yet gone where I am sure they 
are going, I shall endeavour to point out their defects, 
and to accelerate their descent. 

Many gentlemen now assembled at the Tiger Inn, 
at Beverley, believe that the Catholics do not keep 
faith with heretics ; these gentlemen ought to know 
that Mr. Pitt put this very queltion to six of the lead- 
ing Catholic universities fai Europe. He inquired of 
them whether this tenet did or dia not constitute any 
part of the Catholic faith. The question received from 
these universities the most decided negative ; they de- 
nied that such doctrine formed any part of the creed 
of Catholics. Such doctrine, sir, is aenicd upon oath, 
in the bill now pending in Parliament, a copy of which 
I hold in my hand. The dental of such a doctrine upon 
oath is the only means by which a Catholic can relieve 
himself from ms present incapacities. If a Catholic, 
therefore sir, refuses to take the oath, he is not re- 
•lieved, and remains where you wish him to remain ; if 
he does take the oath, you are safe from this peril; if 
he has no scruple about oaths, of what consequence is 
it whether this bill passes, the very object of which is 
to relieve him from oaths ? Look at the fact, sir. Do 
the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, living unden the 
same state with the Catholic cantons, complain that 
no faith is kept with heretics? Do not the Catholics 
and Protestants in the khigdom of the Netherlands 
meet in one common Parliament ? Could they pursue 
a common purpose, have common friends, ana com- 
mon enemies, if there was a shadow of truth in this 
doctrine imputed to the Catholics ? The religious af- 
fairs of this last kingdom are managed with the strict- 
e9t iinponiality to both sects? ten Catholics and ten 



Proteatants (gentlemen need not look to mndi muyil»» 
ed to hear itjj positively meet toother, air, in ths 
same room. They constitute what is called the leli* 
giona committee for the kingdom of the NetherlaDdt, 
and so extremely desirous are they of preserving ths 
strictest impartiaUty, that they have chosen a Jew foe 
their secretary. Tneir conduct has been unUnpeacha- 
ble and unimpeached ; the two sects are at peace witit 
each other ; and the doctrine, that no faith is kept with 
heretics, would, I assure you, be very little credited at 
Amsterdam or the Hague, cities as essentially Protes> 
tant as the town of Beverley. 

Wretched is our condition, and still more wretched 
the condition of Ireland, if the Catholic does not res- 
pect his oath. He serves on grand and petty juries ia 
both countries ; we trust our lives, our liberties, and 
our properties, to his conscientious reverence of sa 
oath, and yet. when it suits the purposes of party to 
bring forth this argument, we say ne baa no respect for 
oaths. The right to a landed estate of 30001. per as- - 
num was decided last week, in York, by a jury, the 
foreman of which was a Catholic ; does any humsa be- 
inr harbour a thought, that this gentleman, whom ve 
all know and respect, would, under any circumstances, 
have thought more lightly of the obligation of an oath, 
than his Protestant brethren of the box ? We all dis- 
believe these arguments of Mr. A. the Catholic, sad 
of Mr. B. the Catholic ; but we believe them of Catho- 
ics in general, of the abstract Catholics, of the Catho- 
lic of ue Tiger Inn, at Beverley, the formidable ua- 
known Catholic, that is so apt to haunt our clerical 
meetings. 

I observe that some gentlemen who argae this ques- 
tion, are very bold about other oflices, but very jealous 
lest Catholic gentlemen should become justices of ths 
peace. If this jealousy is justifiable anywhere, it is 
justifiable in Ireland, where some of the beat and most 
respecuble magistrates are Catholics. 

It is not true that the Roman Catholic religion if 
what it was. I meet that assertion with a plump de- 
nial. The pope does not dethrone kings, nor give 
away kingdoms, does not extort money, has given un^ 
in some instances, the nomination of bishops to Cstn 
olic princes, in some, I believe, to Protestant princes; 
Protestant worship is now carried on at Rome, b 
the Low Countries, the scat of the Duke of Aha*8 
cruelties, the Catholic tolerates the Protestant, and 
sits with him in the same Parliament — the same ii 
Htmgary— the same in France. The first nse wliicii 
even the Spanish people made of their ephemeral Ubr 
erty, was to destroy the InouisKion. It was destroyed 
also by the mob at Portugal. I am so far from thmk* 
ing the Catholic not to be more tolerant than be 
was, that I am much afhtid the English, who gave ths 
first lesson of toleration to mankmd, will very soon 
have a gn^cat deal to learn ttom their pupils. 

Some men quarrel with the Catholics, because their 
language was violent in the Association ; bat a groM 
or two, sir, after two hundred years of incessant tyruh 
ny, may surely be forgiven. A few warm phrases to 
compensate the Icffal massacre of a million of Iriob> 
men are not unworthy of our pardon. All this hardly 
deserves the eternal incapacity of holdmg civil offices. 
Then they quarrel with the Bible Society ; in other 
words, they vindicate that ancient tenet of tneir chudi. 
that the Scriptures are not to be left to the unfpidsd 
judgment of the laity. The objection to Cathohcs is, 
that they did what Catholics ought to do — and do not 
many prelates of our church object to the Bible Sociai 
ty. ana cotucnd that the Scriptures ought not to be eO^ 
culatcd without the comment of the Prayer Book and 
the Articles ? If they arc right, the Catholics are not 
wrong; and if the Catholics are wrong, they are ia 
such good company, that we ought to respect their 
errors. 

Why not pay their clergy? the Presbyterian deny 
fai the north of Ireland are paid by the state ; the 
Catholic clergy of Canada are provided for : the priests 
of the Hhidoos are, I believe, in some of their temples, 
paid by the Company. You must surely admit, that 
the Catholic religion (the religion of two-thirda of £»• 
rope,^ is better Uian no reliffion. I do not regret that 
ihaliiihantiDdierthedom&ikiBof thAprinati^ lam 
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■lid that 10 famge a ^ople as the lower oiden of 
Iziah are under the dominioii of their priests ; for it is 
a step gained to place such benun under any iiifluencei 
and the deigy are always the first ciyilizers of man- 
kiod. The Insh are deserted by their natural aristo- 
eiacy, and I should wish to make their jiriesthood res- 
pectable in their appearance, and easy in their circum- 
stances. A government provision has produced the 
most important changes in the opinions of the Presby- 
terian clergy of the north of Ireland, and lias changed 
them from leTellers and Jacobins into reasonable men ; 
It would not tail to improve most materially the politi- 
oal opinions of the Catholic priests. Tliis cannot, 
however^ be done, without the emancipation of the 
laity, ^o priest would dare to accept a salary from 
goremment, unless this preliminary was settled. I am 
aware it would give to government a tremendous pow- 
er in that counti^ ; but I must choose the least of two 
evils. The great point, as the physicians say, in some 
diseases, is to resist the tendency to ^eath. The great 
object of our day is to prevent the loss of Ireland, and 
the couseouent ruin or England ; to obviate the ten- 
dency to death ; we will first keen the patient alive, 
and then dispute about his diet ana his medicine. 

Suppose a law were passed, mat no clergyman, who 
had ever held a living in the East Ridinff, could be 
made a bishop. Many gentlemen here (who have no 
hopes of ever being removed from their ]>arishes) would 
feel the restriction of the law as a considerable degra- 
dation. We should soon be pointed at as a lower or- 
der of clergymen. It would not be long before the 
common people would find some fortunate epithet for 
as, and it would not be long either before we should 
OMerve in our brethren of the north and west an air of 
superiority, which would aggravate not a little the jus- 
tice of the privation. Every man feels the insults 
thrown upon nis caate ; the insulted party falls lower, 
every body else becomes higher. There are heart- 
bommgs and recollections. Peace flies from that land. 
The volume of parliamentary evidence I have brought 
here is loaded with the testmiony of witnesses of all 
ranks and occupations, stating to the House of Com- 
mons the undoubted eiSects produced upon the lower 
Older of Catholics by these disqualifying laws, and the 
lively interest they talie in their removal. I have sev- 
enteen quotations, sir, fVom this evidence, and am rea- 
dy to give any gentleman my references ; but I for- 
bear to read them, from compassion to my reverend 
brethren, who have trotted many miles to vote against 
tJbe pope, and who will trot back in the darlr, if I at- 
tempt to throw additional light upon the subject. 

I bave, also, sir, a hieh-spirited class of gentlemen 
to deal with, who will oo nothing from fear, who ad- 
mit the danger, but think it disgraceful to act as if 
they feared it. There is a degree of fear, which de- 
•troys a man's faculties, renders him incapable of act- 
' , and makes him ridiculous. There is another sort 
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__ Jear, which enables a man to foresee a coming evil, 
to measure it, to examine his powers of resistance, to 
balance the evil of submission a^^ainst the evils of oj^ 
position or defeat, and if he thinlcs he must be ulti- 
mately overpowered, leads him to find a good esca|>e 
in a good time. 1 can see no possible disgrace in this 
sort of fear, and in listening to its suggestions. But it 
is mere cant to say^ that men will not be actuated by 
fear in such questions as these. Those who pretend 
not to fear now, would be the first to fear upon the 
approach of danger ; it is always the case with this 
mstant valour. Most of the concessions which have 
been given to the Irish have been given to fear. 
Ireland would have been lost to this country, if the 
British legislature hAd not, with all the rapidity and 
pKcipitation of the truest panic, passed those acu 
whicn Ireland did not ask, but demanded in the time 
it her armed associations. I should not think a man 
btave, but mad. who did not fear the treasons and re- 
bellions of Ireland in time of war. I should think 
him not dastardly, but consummately wise, who pro- 
vided against them in time of peace. The Catholic 
question has made a greater progress dnce the open- 
ag of this Parliament than I ever remember ft to 
have made, and it has made that progress firom 
fMT alone. The House of Comments were astooiahed 



by the onion of the Irish Catholics. They taw that 
Catholic Ireland had discovered her strength, and 
stretched out her limbs, and felt manly powers, and 
called for manly treatment ; and the House of Com^ 
mons wisely and practically yielded to the hmova- 
tions of time, and the shiftmg attitude of human at* 
fairs. 

I admit the church, sir, to be in great danger. I 
am sure the sute is so also. My remedy for these 
evils is, to enter into an alliance with the Insh people 
— to conciliate the derry, by giving them pensions— 
to loyalize the laity, by putting them on a footing 
with the Protestant. My remedy is the old one, ap- 
proved of from the beginning of the world, to lessen 
dangers, by increasing friends, and appeasing cne 
mies. I think it most probable, that under this sys- 
tem of crown patronage, the clergy will be quiet. A 
Catholic layman, who finds all tne honours of the 
state open to him. will not, I think, run into treason 
and rebellion— will not live with a rope about his 
neck^ in order to turn our bishops out, and put hie 
own m ; he may not, too, be of opinion that the utility 
of his bishop will be four times as great, because his 
income is four times as large ; but whether he is or 
not, he will never endanger his sweet acres (large 
measure) for such questions as these. Antl-trinitari- 
an Dissenters sit in the House of Commons, whom we 
believe to be condemned to the punishments of ano- 
ther world. There is no Ihnit to the introduction of 
Dissenters into both houses— Dissenting Lords or Dia- 
sentin^ Commons. What mischief have Dissenters 
for this last century and a half plotted against the 
Church of England f The Catholic lord and the Ca- 
tholic gentleman (restored to their fair rights) will 
never join with levellers and Iconoclasts. You will 
find them defending you hereafter against your Pro- 
testant enemies. The crosier in any hand, the mitre 
on any head, are more tolerable m the eyes of a Ca- 
tholic than dozological Barebones and tonsured Croni> 
weU. 

We preach to our congregations, sir, that a tree ia 
known by its fruits. By the fhiits it produces I will 
judge your system. What has it done for Ireland? 
New Zealand is emcrgina— Otaheite is emerging- 
Ireland is not emerging— she is still veiled in darkness 
— her children, safe under no law, live in the very sluu 
dow of death. Has your system of exclusion maae Ire- 
land rich? Has is made Ireland loyal ? Has it made 
Ireland free? Has it made Ireland happy? How is 
the wealth of Ireland proved ? Is it by the naked . idle, 
suffering savages, who are slumbering on the mua fioor 
of their cabins ? In what does the loyalty of Ireland 
consist? Is it in the eagemess with which they would 
range themselves mider the hostile banner of any inva- 
der, for your destruction and for your distress J Is it 
liberty when men breathe and move among the bayo- 
nets of English soldiers? Is their happiness and 
their history any thing but such a tissue of murders, 
burnings, hanging, famine, and disease, as never ex- 
isted before in the annals of the world f This is the 
system which; I am sure, with very difi'erent inten- 
tions, and different views of its effects, you are met 
this day to ui^ld. These are the 6xeadM conse- 
quences, which those laws your petition prays may 
be continued, have producedTupon Ireland. From tlie 

Erinciples of that system, f^om the cruelty of those 
iws, I turn, and turn with the homage of my whole 
heart, to that memorable proclamation which the 
head of our church — the present monarch of these 
realms— has lately made to his herediury dominions 
of Hanover— TAaf no sum $houid b€ tubjecUd to cMl 
ineapaclikionaceouiUofreligUmaopinUmi. Sir, there 
have been many memonble things done in this reign* 
Hostile armies nave been destroyed ; fieets have been 
captured ; formidable combinations have been broken 
to pieces— btrf tkU mtHment, in the mouih qf a iUng, 
deserves more than all caries and victoriea the notice 
of that historian who Is destined to tell to Aiture agea 
the deeds of the English peoi^e. I hope he will la- 
vish upon it every gem which glitten hi the cabhiet of 
genius, and so i^bold it to the world that it will be 
remembered when Waterloo is forgotten, and when 
the fall of Paris ia blotted oat from the memory of 
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mm. Great at it iM, tir, this !■ not tha ool^ 
I haTe received in these latter days. I ^Te seen^ 
within these few weeks, a degree of wisdom in our 
xnercantile law, such superiority to Tolgar prejudice, 
▼iews so just and so profound, that it seemed to me as 
if I was reading the works of a speculatiTe economist, 
lather than the improTement of a practical politician, 
aneed to by a legislative assemblv, and upon the eve 
of being carried into execution, for the benefit of a 
great people. Let who will be their master, I honour 
and praise the ministers who have learnt such a les- 
son. I rejoice that I have lived to see such an im- 
provement in English affairs — that the stubbom resis- 
tance to all improvement — the contempt of all scienti- 
fic reasoning, and the rigid adhesion to every stupid 
error which so long characterized the proceedings 
of this country, are fast giving way to better things, 
imder better men, placed in better circumstances. 

I confess it is not without severe pain that, in the 
midst of all this expansion and improvement, I per- 
ceive that in our profession we are still calling for the 
same exclusion — still asking that the same fetters 
may be riveted on our fellow-creatures — still mistak- 
ing what constitutes the weakness and misfortune of 
the church, for that which contributes to its gloij^ its 
dignity, and its stren^h. Sir, there are two petitions 
at this moment in this house, against two of the wis- 
est and best measures which ever came into the Bri^ 
tish parliament, against the impending com law and 
against the Catholic emancipation — the one bill in- 
tended to increase the comforts, and the other to al- 
lay the bad passions of mauw^ir, I am not in a situ- 
ation of life to do much good, but I will take care that 
I will not willingly do any evil. The wealth of the 
riding should not tempt me to petition against either 
of those bills. With the com bill, I have nothmg to 
do at this time. Of the Catholic emancipation bill, I 
shall say, that it will be the foundation stone of a last- 
ing religious peace ; that it will give to Ireland not all 
that it wants, but what it most wants, and without 
which no other boon will be of any avail. 

When this bill passes, it will be a signal to all the 
reli^ous sects of that unhappy country to lay aside 
their mutual hatred, and to live in peace, as equal 
men should live under eoual law — when this bill pass- 
es, the Orange flag will fall— when this bill passes, 
the Green flag of the rebel will fall— when this bill 
passes, no other flag will fly m the land of Erin than 
that flag which blends the lion with the harp— that 
flag which, wherever it does fly, is the sign of free- 
dom and of ioy — the only banner in Europe which 
floats over a umited king and a free people. 



SPEECH AT THE TAUNTON REFORM 
MEETING.* 

Ma. Bailiff, — This is the greatest measure which 
has ever been before Parliament in my time, and the 

* I waa a siiiMre fk-iend to relbnn t I am ao afilL It waa a 

great deal too violent— but the only juttifiealion is, that yoo 

cannot reform aa you wUh, by degreea; you mutt avaUyoar^ 
_..*_*.u.*_ ... .. . . ^^ 



self of the few opportunities that present themaelveji. 

form carried, it became the buaineas of every honMt man to 
turn it to yood, and to aee that the people (drunk with their 
aew power) did not ruin our ancient Inatitutiona. We have 
been la considerable dancer, and that danger i« not over. 
What alarma me moat i« the large price paid by both partiea 
fbr popular frvour. The yeomanry were put down: aothinf 
eoold be ratan groaaly abaurd— the people were riaing up 
Sf ainat the poor lawa, and auch an excellent and permanent 
force waa aboUahed because they were not deemed a proper 
force to deal with popular insurrections. You may Just as 



wall object to put oat a fire with pond water becauae' pomp 
water Is better for the purpoae: 1 Bay,put out the fire wtth 
the first water yoa can get; but the trathia,radtealadoB*t like 
r aave an 



any, pat out the fire 

. „ . »trathia,nKUei 

anaad yeomea: they hare an ogly hoasicide 

Affain,«Hi milUoa of rtveane la given np ia the 

peony aoataeheme, to please aiy old, ezoeUeat, an 

If diaaentient Aiead, Noah Warbortoo. ~ 

saiaiatry, and thlak they hare dooe nwre 

the Bilnistera sinee Hie BevdlatieD { bat theae coaoeaBioBB 

■resadaDdaBwortkyBaariuarwaak]Mai,aBd m raawaabla 

■MavUkJastriam. AUthtaMJkyhwUiMiplaeaiiaoetlMj 



ot. and uahrersal- 

admire the whir 

good things than afl 



most nrMBaiit with good or evfl to ths oonntij; ad 
thouflti I seldom meddle with political meetuia, I 
could not reconcile it to my conscience to be aoseH 
from this. 

Every year, for this half century, the qiKStica ti 
reform has been pressing upon us, till it has swelled 
up at last into this great and awftil combinatifln; so 
that almost every city and every borough ii\ Englaad 
are at this moment assembled ior the same purpose, 
and are doing the same thing we are doing. It dunpi 
the ostentation of argument and mitigates the pais ef 
doubt, to believe (as I believe) that the measnie is 
Inevitable; the consequences may be good or bad; 
but done it must be ; I defy the moat determiBed 
enemy of popular mfluence, cither now or a little time 
from now, to prevent a reform in Parliament. Somt 
years ago, by timely concession, it might have beea 
prevented. If memoers had been granted to Binning* 
nam, Leeds and Manchester, and other great towns, ss 
opportunities occurred, a spirit of conciliation weald 
have been evinced, and the people might have beea 
satisfied with a reform, which though remote woidd 
have been gradual ; but with the customary blindnos 
and insolence of human beings, the day of adveisitf 
was forgotten, the rapid improvement df the peopfe 
was not noticed ; the object of a certain class of poll, 
ticians was to please the court and to gratify their ova 
arrogance by treating every attempt to expand the 
representation, and to increase the popular mfliMDce, 
with every species of contempt and obloquy: the 
golden opportunity was lost ; and now proud lips mat 
swallow bitter potions. 

The arguments and practices (as I remember ts 
have heaid Mr. Huskisson say), which did very wdl 
twenty years ago, will not do now. The people read 
too mucn, think too much, see too many newspapers, 
hear too many seeches, have their eyes too intensely 
fixed upon political events. But if it was possUile to 
put off* parliamentary reform a week ago, is it possible 
now ? When a monarch (whose amiable and popolsr 
manners have, I verily believe, saved us from a revo- 
luion) approves the measure — ^when a minister ot et 
alted character plans and fashions it — ^when a cabinel 
of such varied talent and disposition protects i^— wbca 
such a body of the aristocracy vote for it— when the 
hundred-horse power of the press is labouring fbr it ^- 
who does not know, after this, (whatever be the dcci> 
sionof the present Parliament), that the measoie ii 
virtuaUy carried— and that all the struggle between 
such annunciation of such a plan, and its completisa. 
is tumult, disorder, disafl'ection, and (it may be) po^ 
liUcalrum? > v / / r- 

An honourable member of the honourable house, 
much connected with this town, and once its re p re s en. 
tativoj seems to be amazingly surprised, and eqaaliy 
dissatisfied, at this combination of king, ministers, no 
bles, and people, against his opinion ^^iike the gcnti»> 
man who came home from serving on a jury very modi 
disconcerted, and complaining, he had met withelerca 
of the most obstinate jpeople lie had ever seen in Ui 
life, whom he found it absolutely impossible by the 
strongest arguments to bring over to hte way of thinaiBt. 

They tell yon gentlemen that you hare grown tidi 
and powerful with these rotten boroughs, and that it 
would be madness to part with them, or to alter a 
constitution which had produced such happy effects. 
There happens, gentlemen, to live near my parsonaie 
a labouring man, of very superior character uid under, 
standing to his fellow labourers ; and who has made 
such good use of that superiority, that he has saved 
what is (for his station m life) a very considerabk 
sum of money, and if his existence is extended to the 
common period, he will die rich. It haimens, however, 
that he is (and long has been) troubllM with viokn 
stomachic pains, for which he has hitherto obbtteed 
no relief! and which really are the bane and tormaC 
of his lUe. Now if my excellent laboorex were to sal 
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surely vili not be to nsh as to attempt to get na of 
theee poius in your stomach. HaTe joa not grown 
rich with these pains in your stomach r haye yon not 
risen nnder them from poTerty to prosperity ? has not 
yoar situation, since you were first attockea, been im- 
proring every year i You surely will not be so foolish 
and so indiscreet as to part with the pams in your sto- 
mach ?'— Why, what would be the answer of the rus- 
tic to this nonsensical monition ? < Monster of rhu- 
barb ! (he would say) I am not rich in consequence 
of the pains in my stomach, but in spite of the pains 
in my stomach ; and I should have been ten times 
richer^ and fifty times happier, if I had never had any 
pains m my stomach at all.' Gentlemen, these rotten 
oEoughs are your pains in the stomach — and you 



would hare been a much richer and greater people if 
you had never had them at all. Your wealth and your 
power have been owing, not to the debased and cor- 
rupted parts of the House of Commons, but to the ma* 
DT independent and honourable members whom it has 
uiwmyv contained within its walls. If there had been 
a few more of these very valuable members for close 
boroughs, we should. I verily believe, have been by 
this tmie about as tree as i)enmar]t, Swedeo, or the 
Germanized states of Italy. 

They tell you of the few men of name and character 
vlio have sat for boroughs ; but notlung is said of those 
maan and menial men who are sent down every day 
by their aristcxsratic masters to continue unjust and 
■mecessary wars, to prevent inquiring into profligate 
azpenditure, to take money out of your pockets, or to 
do any other bad or base thing which the minister of 
the day may require at their unclean hands. What 
mischief, it is asked, have these boroughs done ? I 
balieve there is not a day of your lives m which you 
are not suffering in all the taxed commodities of lil'c 
Arom the accumulation of bad votes of bad m6n. But, 
Mr. Bailiff, if this tPtre othenrite ; if it really were a 
great political invention, that cities of 100,000 men 
shoula have no representatives, because those repre- 
sentatives were wanted for political ditches, political 
walls, and political paries ; that the people should be 
bought and sold like any other commodity; that a re- 
tired merchant should be able to go into the market and 
buy ten shares in the government of twenty millions 
nf nis fellow subjects ; yet can such asseverations be 
made openly before thejpeople ? Wise men, men con- 
versant with human affairs, may whisper such theo- 
des to each other in retirement ; but can the people 
Bver be Uught that it is right they should be bought 
iBd sold ? Can the vehemence of eloquent democrats 
be met with such arguments and theories ? Can the 
loubts of honest andlimited men be met by such argu- 
ments and theories 7 The moment such a government 
to looked at by all the people it is lost. It is impossible 
(o ex|)lain, defend, ana recommend it to the mass of 
nankind. And true enough it is, that as often as mis- 
Eintune threatens us at home, or imitation excites us 
bom abroad, political reform is clamoured for by the 
people — there it stands, and ever will stand, in the 
ipprehension of the multitude—reform, the cure of 
Bvery evil— comiotion, the source of every misfortune 
^fionine. defeat, decayed trade, depressed agriculture, 
■ill all lapse into the question of reform. Till that 
question is set at rest (and it may be set at rest), all 
irill be disaffection, tumult, and perhaps (iHdch God 
ivert !) destruction. 

But democrats and agitators (and democrats and 
Hitators there are in the world,) will not be content- 
la with this reform. Perhaps not, sir ; I never hope 
to content men whose game is never to be contented— 
tmC if they are not contented, I am sure their disoon- 
taBt will then comparatively be of little importance. 
[ am aftaid of them now ; I have no arguments to an- 
iwerthem: but I shall not be afkaid of them after this 
MIL and would tell them boldly in the middle of their 
mobs, that there was no longer cause for agitation and 
neltement, and that they were intending wickedly to 

bipeople. Youmay* " 

vooia dettror " 



You may depeod upon it such a m 
J their tadOi aa the iqieal of 



i destroy tbe trade of the aittKgiert thslrftBo* 
I tions would be carried on faintly, and with little profit t 
you would soon feel that your position was stable^ so^ 
Bd, and safe. 

AU would be well, it is urged, if they would but let 
the people alone. But what chance is there, I demand, 
of these wise politicians, that the people will ever be 
let alone ; that the orator will lay down his craft, and 
the demagogue forget his cunnmg ? If many thinga 
were let alone, which never will be let alone, the a^^ 
pect of human affairs would be a little varied. If the 
winds would let the waves alone, there would be no 
storms. If gentlemen would let ladies alone, there 
would he no unhappy marriages, and deserted dam- 
sels. If persons who can reason no better than this, 
would leave spealcing alone, the school of eloquence 
might be improved. I have little hopes, however, of 
witnessing any of these acts of forbearance, particu* 
larly the ust, and so we must (however foolisli it may 
appear), proceed to make laws for a people who, we 
are sure, will not be let alone. 

We might really imagine, fVom the objections nude 
to the plan of reform, that the great mass of English- 
men were madmen, robbers, and murderers. The 
kingly power is to be destroyed, the House of Lords is 
to be annihilated, the churcn is to be ruined, estates 
are to be confiscated. I am quite at a loss to find in 
these perpetrators of crimes— m this mass of pillagers 
and lunatics— the steady and respectable tradesmen 
and farmers, who will have votes to confer, and the 
steady and respectable country gentlemen, who will 
probaoly have votes to receive ;— it may be true of 
the traoesmen of Mauritaniaf it may be iust of the 
country gentlemen of Fez-Al is any thing but true of 
the English people. The I>>igiiitU are a tranquil, 
phlegmatic, money-loving, mouey-^tting people, who 
want to be quiet — and would be quiet if they were not 
surrounded by evils of such magnitude, that it would 
be baseness and pusillanimity not to oppose to them 
the strongest constitutional resistance. 

Then it is said that there is to be a lack of talent in 
the new Parliament : it is to be composed of ordinary 
and inferior persons, who will bring the government of 
the country mto contempt. But the best of all talenU, 

S gentlemen, is to conduct our affairs honestly, diligent* 
y, and economically— and this talent will, I am sure, 
abound as much in tine new Parliament as in many pre- 
vious parliaments. Parliament is not a school for rhe- 
toric and declamation, where a stranger would go to 
hear a speech, as he would go to tlie opera to hear a 
song ; but if it were otherwise — if eloquence be a ne- 
cessary ornament of, and an indispensable adjunct to, 
popular assemblies-— can it ever be absent from popo- 
lar assemblies? I have always found that all things 
moral or physical grow in the soil best suited for them. 
Show me a deep and tenocioUs earth — and I am sure 
the oax will spnng up in it. In a low and damp soil I 
am equally ceruin of the alder and the willow. Gen- 
tlemen. the firee Parliament of a ftee people is the na^ 
tive soil of eloquence— and in that soil will it ever 
flourish and abound — there it will produce those Intel- 
lectmd effects which drive before them whole tribes 
and nations of the human race, and settle the destinies 
of man. And. gentlemen, if a few persons of a less el- 
egant and axmocratic description were to become 
members of the House of Commons, where would be 
the evil? They would probably understand the com- 
mon people a great deal better, and in this way the 
feelings and interests of all classes of people would be 
better represented. The House of Commons, thus or- 
ganized, will express more fhithfblly the opinions of 
the people. 

The people are sometimes, it is urged, grossly mis- 
taken ; out are Icings never mistaken ? Are the higher 
orders never mistaken ?— never wilfully corropted by 
their own intorssU t The people have at least this su- 
periority, that they always hitend to do what is right. 
The argument of foar is very easily disposed of: he 
who is afMid of a knock on the head or a cut on the 
cheek is a oowaid ; he who is afirald of entaiUng great- 
er evils on the country by refusing the remedy than by 
applying k, and who acu in pursuance of that convio 
tloa, is a wtoe and prodeiit mui-Bothing can be i 
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liighwaymeii of Finchley Common, and ii 
hood. haTingy at great expense, laid id 
blunderbusses, pistols, and other inst 



dUBncnt than penonal and political fear; it is the 
artifice of our onponenta to confound them together. 

The right of oisfranchisement, gentlemen, must ex- 
ist somewhere, and where but in Parliament ? If not, 
how was the Scotch union, how was the Irish union, 
effected? The Duke of Wellington's administration 
disfranchised at one blow 200,000 Irish voters— for no 
fault of theirs, and for no other reason than the best of 
all reasons, that public expediency required it. These 
▼ery same politicians are now looking in an agony of 
terror at the disfranchisement of corporations contain- 
ing twenty or thirty persons, sold to their representa- 
tives, who are themselves perhaps sold to the govern- 
ment : and to put an end to these enormous abuses is 
called corporatum robbery, and there are some persons 
wild enough to talk of compensation. This principle 
of compensation you will consider perhaps in the 
following instance to have been carried as far as sound 
discretion permits. When I was a young man, the 
place in England I remember as most notorious for 
highwaymen and their exploits was Finchley Common, 
near the metropoJis; but Finchley Common, gentle- 
men, in the progress of improvement, came to be 
enclosed, and the highwaymen lost by these means the 
opportunity of exercising their gallant vocation. I 
xemember a friend of mine proposed to draw up for 
them a petition to the House of Conmionsfor compen- 
sation, which ran in this manner— < We, your loyal 
highwaymen of Finchley Common, and its neighbour- 
■ ' ' * Id in a slock of 

instruments for 
J the' public, and. finding ourselves impeded 
in the exercise of our calling by the said enclosure of 
the said Common of Finchley, humbly petition your 
honourable house will be pleased to assign to us such 
compensation as your honourable house in its wisdom 
and justice may think fit.' Gentlemen, I must leave 
the application to you. 

An honourable baronet says, if Parliament is dissoL 
▼ed, I will go to my borough with the bill in my hand, 
and will say, * 1 know of no crime you have conmiit- 
ted, I found nothing proved against you: I voted 
agsjnst the bill, and am come to fling myself upon 
your kindness, with the hope that my conduct will be 
approved, and that you will return me again to Parlia- 
ment.' That honourable baronet may, perhaps, re- 
ceive from his borough an answer he fittle enlects— 
' We are above being bribed by such a childish and 
unworthy artifice ; we do not choose to consult our 
own interest at the expense of the general peace and 
ha|>piness of the country ; we are thoroughly convinc- 
ed a reform ought to take place ; we are very willing 
to sacrifice a pnvilege we ought never to have possess- 
ed to the good of the community, and we will return 
no one to Parliament who is not deeply impressed with 
the same feeling.' This I hope is the answer that 
gentleman will receive, and this, I hope, will be the 
noble and generous fioeiing of every borough in Eng- 
land. 

The greater part of human improvements, gentle- 
men, I am sorry to say, are made after war, tumult, 
bloodshed, and civil commotion : mankind seem to 
object to every species of gratuitous happiness, and to 
consider every advantage as too cheap, which is not 
purchased by some calamity. I shall esteem it as a 
sfaifular act of God's providence, if this great nation, 
guided by these wamings of historr. not waiting till 
tumult tor reform, nor trusting reform to the rude 
hands of the lowest of the peode, shall amend their 
decayed taistitutions at a period when they are ruled 
by a popular monarch, guided by an upright minister, 
and blest with profound peace. 



SPEECH AT TAITNTON 

Mm. CBAnHAjr^— I am particulaily happy to assist 
en this occasion, became I think that the aceessioo of 
the present king Is a marked and important era in Eng- 
lish history. Another corooatiou has taken place 
ihice I have been in the world, but I never assisted at 
its celsbiatSai. IsawhiitachaiifsofnaBteniiiola 



change of system. Ididnotuadentandthejoywhiek 
it occasioned. I did not feel it, and I didnot coQnta^ 
feit what I did not feel. 

I think very differently of the accession of his pn- 
sent majesty. I believe I see in that accession a gnat 
probability of serious improvement, and a great iiv 
crease of public happiness. The evils which hsfc 
been long complained of by bold and intelligent met 
are now universally admitted. Tlie public feeling, 
which has been so lone appealed to, is now intennfy 
excited. The remedies which have been so oftea 
called for are now at last vigorously, wisely, and faith* 
fully applied. I admire, gentlemen, in the present 
king, his love of peace— I admire in nim his oisposi* 
tion to economy— and I admire in him, above all, his 
faithful and honourable conduct to those who happen 
to be his ministers. He was, I believe, ouite as uitb* 
fulto the Duke of Wellington as to Lord Grey, and 
would, I have no doubt, be quite as faithful to tlit 
political enemies of Lord Grey (if he {bought fit tc 
employ them) as he is to Lord Grey himself. Tbsis 



is, m this reign, no secret infiuence, no doulkle i 
try— on whomsoever he confers the oflice, to him hi 
gives that confidence without which the omce canaot 
be holden with honour, nor 'executed with efliect. He 
is not only a peaceful king, and an economical king, 
but he is an nonest king. So far, I believe, every 
individual of this company will go with me. Theie is 
another topic of eulogium, on which, before I sit 
down, I should like to say a few words — I mean ths 
willingness of our present king to investigate abosei 
and to reform them. If this subject is not unpieassat, 
I will offer upon it a very few observations— a feW| 
l>ecause the subject is exhausted, and because, if a 
were not, I have no right, from my standing or ny 
situation in this country, to detain you long upon tliat 
or any other subject. 

In critkisidg this great Question of reform, I thfadt 
there is some injustice aone to its authors. Mm 
seem to suppose that a minister can ait down snd 
make a plan of reform with as much ease and as moch 
exactness, and with as complete a gratification of his 
own will, as an architect can do in a building si 
altering a house. But a minister of state (it should bi 
in justice observed), works in the hands of hatred| 
injustice, violence, and the worst of human pa ssi ons ■ 
his works are not the works of calm and unembsn— 
ed wisdom— they are not the best that a dreamer ef 
dreams can imagine. It is enough if they are the best 
plans which the parties, passions, and prejudices ef 
the times in which he acts will permit. In passing a 
reform bill, the minister overthrows the Ions and deep 
interest which powerful men have in existTng sbnsss 
—he subjects himseU to the deepest hatred, and c» 
counters the bitterest opposition. Auxiliaries he must 
have, and anxiUaries he can only find among the pe^ 
pie— not the mob— but the jgteBX mass of those whs 
have opinions worth hearing, and property woitk 
defending— a greater mass, I am happy to say. in tUi 
country than exists in any other country on the Cms 
of the earth. Now, before the middling orders wiB 
come forward with one great impulse, they must sss 
that something is offered them worth the p^ce of c«n> 
tention ; they must see that the object is mat, aad 
the gain serious. If you call them in at sill, it most 
not be to displace one fSiction at the expense of ano- 
ther, but to put down all factions— to substitute purity 
and principle for corruption— to give to the many thai 
poUucal power wliich the £bw have unjustly taken ts 
themselves— to get rid of evils so ancient and so vasi 
that any other arm than thepublic arm would be lifted 
agamst them in vain, lliis, then, I say, is one ef 
I reasons why ministers have been compelled is 
make their measures a little more vigoroua and ded* 
sive than a speculative ^ilosopher, sitting in his ds* 
set, might approve of. They had a mass of oppositifli 
to contend with, which coula be encountered only by t 

![eneralexextienof public spirits— they had alon g w f 
ering and an often deceived public to apmnl to, wkt 
were determined to suffer no longer, and to be decaifid 
Ths alternative waa to continue the andflt 



abuses, or to do idiat they have done— and most fin^[ 
do I beUtve that yon and I, and the latest posted^ « 
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m all, will rejoice in the decision they liaTe made. 
Gradation has heen called for in reform : we mi^t, it 
is said, have talcen thirty or forty years to haye accom- 
plished what we have done in one year. ' It is not so 
mach the magnitude of what you are doing we object 
to, as the suddenness.' But was not gradation ten- 
dered? Was it not said by the friends of reform — 
' Give us Birmingham and Manchester, and we will be 
latisticd ?' and what was the answer ? < No Manches- 
ter, no Birmingham, no reform in any degree— aU abu- 
ses as they are — all perversions as we have found 
them — the corruptions which our fathers bequeathed 
us we will hand down unimpaired and unpurificd to our 
children.' But I would say to the graduate philoso- 
Bophcr, — ' How often does a reforming minister occur ?' 
and if such are so common that you can command 
them when you please, how often does a reforming 
monarch occur ? and how often does the conjunction 
of both occur ? Are you sure that a people, bursting 
into new Imowledge, and speculating on every public 
event, will wait for your protracted reform ? Strike 
while the iron is hot — up with the arm and down with 
the hammer, and up again with the arm, and dovm 
igain with the hammer. The iron is hot — the oppor- 
tunity exisU now— if you neglect it, it may not return 
for an hundred years to come. 

There is an argument I have often heard, and that Is 
this — Are we to be afraid ?— is this measure to be car- 
ried by intimidation ?— is the House of Lords to be 
iverawed i But this style of argument proceeds from 
umfounding together two sets of feelings which are 
•ntirely distinct— personal fear and political fear. If 
[ am afraid of votmg against this bill, because a mob 
may gather about the House of Lord»— because stones 
nay be flung at my head— because my house may be 
ittacked by a mob, I am a paltroon, and unfit to med- 
He with ^Mic affairs ; but I may rationally be afraid 
i>f producing j^reat public agitation — I mayoe honour- 
ibly afraid of flinging people into secret clubs and conp 
ipiracies — I may be wisely afraid of making the aris- 
tocracy hateful to the ffreat body of the people. This 
rarely has no more to do with fear than a loose iden- 
itj of name ; it is in fact prudence of the highest 
iroer ; the deliberate reflection of a wise man who 
loes not like what he is going to do, but likes still 
ess the consequence of not doing it, and who, of two 
nils, chooses the least. 

There are some men much afaid of what is to hap- 
len : my lively hope of good is, I confess, mingled 
irith very little apprehension : but of one thing I must 
M candid enough to say I am much afraid, and that is 
>f the opinion now increasing, that the people are 
lecoming indifierent to reform ; and of that opinion I 
im afraid, because I believe in an evil hour it may 
ead some misguided members of the upper honse of 
Parliament to vote against the bill. As for theopl- 
ilon itself, I hold it m the utmost contempt. The 
leople are waiting in virtuous natience for the com- 
iletion of the bill, because thev Know it is in the hands 
ft men who do not mean to deceive them. I do not 
Mlieve they have given up one atom of reform — I do 
lot believe that a gre^x people were ever before so 
Irmly bent upon any one measure. I pat it to any 
nan of common sense, whether he believes it possi- 
ile, after the king and Parliament have acted as they 
lave done, that the people will ever be contented with 
noch less than the present bill contains. If a contra- 
j principle is acted upon, and the bill attempted to be 
{ot rid of altogether, I confess I tremble for the con- 
lequences, which I believe will be of the worst and 
nost painful description ; and this I say deliberately, 
ifter the most diligent and extensive Inquiry. Upon 
hmt diligent inquiry I repeat again my firm convic- 
hm^ that the desire of reform has increased, not di- 
oinished ; that the present repose is not indifference, 
at the calmness of victory, and the tranquillity of 
Boeess. When I see all the wishes and appetites of 
rested beings changed,— when I see an eagle, that, 
Iter long confinement, has escaped faito the air, come 
•ek to nis cage and his chain,— when I see the 
DHmcipated negro asking again for the hoe which has 
token down his strenirth, and the lash which has 
pmiVMlhislKMly^will Oien, and not tUl than, be- 
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lieve that the English people will letnm to their 
ancient degradation— that tney will hold out their 
repentant liands for those manacles which at this mo. 
ment lay broken into links at their feet. 



SPEECH AT TAUNTON. 
(From the < Taunton Courier* of October im, 1831.) 
The Revekeitd Siditet Shith rose and said: Mr. 
Baililf, I have spoken so often on this subject, that I 
am sure both you and the gentlemen here present will 
be obliged to me for saving but little, and that favour 
I am as willing to confer, as you can be to receive it. I 
feel most deejay the event wnich has taken place, be- 
cause, by putting the two houses of Parliament in col- 
lision with each other, it will impede the mibUc bnai- 
ness, and diminish the public prosperity. I feel it ts 
a churchman, because I cannot but blush to see so 
many dignitaries of the church arrayed against the 
wishes and happiness of the people I feel it more 
than all, because I believe it will sow the seeds of 
deadly hatred between the aristocracy and the great 
mass of the people. The loss of the bill I do not feel, 
and for the best of all possible reasons — because I 
have not the slightest idea that it is lost. I have no 
more doubt, before the expiration of the winter, that 
this bill will pass, than I have that the annual tax bill 
will pass, and greater certainty than this no man can 
have, for Franklin tells us, there are but two things 
certain in this world— death and taxes. As for tCe 
possibility of the House of Lords preventing ere long 
a reform of Parliament, I hold it to be the most absurd 
notion that ever entered into human ima^nation. I 
do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of 
the lords to stop the progress of reform, reminds me 
very forcibly ot the great storm of Sidmnnth, and of 
the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1824, there set hi a great 
flood upon that town — the tide rose to an incredihle 
height — the waves rushed in upon the houses, and eve- 
ry thing was threatened with destruction. In the 
midst of this sublime and terrible storm, Dame Par- 
tington, who lived u]x>n the beach, was seen at Uie 
door ot her house viath mop and pattens, trundling 
her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously 
pushing away the Atlantic Ocean, llie Atlantic was 
roused. Mrs. Parthigton's spirit was up ; but I need 
not tell you that the contest was unequal. The Atlan- 
tic Oeean beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at 
a slop, or a puddle, but she could not have meddled 
with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease — be quiet 
and steady. You will beat Mrs. Partington. 

They tell you, gentlemen, in the debates by which 
we have been lately occupied, that the bill is not jus- 
tified by experience. I do not think this true, but if it 
were true, nations are sometimes compelled to act 
without experience for their guide, and to trust to 
their own sagacity for the anticipation of consequen- 
ces. The histancos where this country has been com- 
pelled thus to act have been so emmenUy success- 
ful, that I see no cause for fear, even if we were acting 
in the manner imputed to us by our enemies. What 
precedents and wnat experience were there at the Re- 
formation, when the country, with one unanimous 
effort, puoiied out the pope, and his gprasping and am- 
bitious clergy? What experience, when, at the Revo- 
lution, we drove away our ancient race of kings, and 
chose another fiunily more congenial to our Aree prin- 
ciples? And yet to those two events, contrary to ez- 
Sericnce, and unguided b]r precedents, we owe all oof 
omestic happiness, and cItU and religious fVeedon^^ 
and having got rid of corrupt priests and despotle 
kings, by our sense and our courage, are we now to be 
intimidated by the awflil danger of extlnguishinff bo- 
roughmongen, and shaking from our necks the Igno- 
miiuous yoke which their baseness has imposed upon 
us ? Go on, they say, as yon have done for these hun- 
dred years last past. I answer, it is imjposaible— Ave 
hundred peqde now write and read, where one hun- 
dred wrote and read fifty years ago. The iniq^tiet 
and enoimltlfls of the boioogh syitem aie now feBowa 
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to the meanest of the people. You have a different 
Sort of men to deal with — you muKt chnns^e. because 
the beings whom you govcm are changed. After ail, 
and to be short, I must say that it has always appear- 
ed to me to bo the most absolute nonsense that we 
cannot be a great, or a rich and happv nation, without 
suii'ering ourselves to be bought and sold every five 
years like a pack of negro slaves. I hope I am not a 
vcrj' rash man, but I would launch boldly into thi»i 
experiment without any fear of consequences, and I 
believe there is not a man hero present who would 
not cheerfully embark uith me. As to the enemies 
of the bill, wno pretend to be reformers, I know them, 
I believe, oetter than you do, and I earnestly caution 
you against them. You will have no more of reform 
than they are compelled to grant ; you will have no 
reform at all, if they can avoid it — you will be hurried 
into a war to turn your attention from reform. They 
do not understand you ; they will not believe in the 
improvement you have made ; they think the English 
of the present day are as the English of the times of 
Queen Anne or George the First. They know no more 
of the present state of their own country, than of the 
state of the Esquimaux Indians. GentJlemen, I view 
the ignorance ofthe present state of the country with 
the most serious concern, and I believe they will one 
day or another waken into conviction with horror and 
dismay. I will omit no means of rousing them to a 
sense of their danger: for this object I cheerfully 
sign the petition proposed by Dr. Kinglake, which I 
consider to be the wisest and most moderate of the 
two. 



SPEECH BY THE REV. SIDNEY SMITH. 

Stick to the bill— it is your Magna Charta and your 
Runnymede. King John made a present to the barons. 
King William has made a similar present to you. Never 
mind, common qualities good in common tunes. If a 
man does not vote for the bill, he is unclean, the plague- 
spot is upon him ; push him into the lazaretto of the 
last century, with Wetherell and Sadler ; purify the air 
1>efore you approach him ; bathe your hands in chlo- 
ride of lime, if you have been contaminated by his 
touch. 

So far from its being a merely theoretical improve- 
ment, I put it to any man, who is himself embarked 
in a profession, or has sons in the same situation, if 
the unfair influence of boroughmongers has not per- 
petually thwarted him in his lawful career of ambition, 
and professional emolument ? ' I have been in three 
general engagements at sea,' said an old sailor — 
■hare been twice wounded ; I commanded the boats 
when the French frigate, the Astrolabe, was cut out 
so gallantly.' < Then you are made a post captain I' 
* No. I was very near it ; but — Lieutenant Thomson 
cut me out, as I cut out the French frigate ; his father 
is town clerk of the borough for which Lord F- 



is member, and there my chance was finished.' In 
the same manner, all over England, you will find great 
scholars rotting on curacies, brave captains starring 
in garrets, profound lawyers decayed and moulderins 
in the inns of court, because the parsons, warriors, ana 
advocates of boroughmongers most be crammed to 
saturation, before there is a morsel of bread for the 
man who does not sell his votes, and put his coimtry 
up to auction ; and though this is of every day occur- 
rence, the borough system, we are told, is no practical 
aril. 

Who can bear to walk through a slaughter-house T 
Mood, gaihage, stomachs, entrails, legs. taiLs^kid- 
neys, horrors — I often walk a mile to avoid it. What 
a scene of disgust and horror is an election^the base 
and infkmous tratElc of principles— « candidate of high 
character reduced to such means— the perjury and 
erasion of asents— the detestable rapacity ofvoters— 
the ten dayr dominion of mammon and BeliaL The 
bDl lessens It^begins the destruction of such practl- 
t m a iTotds some chance and some means of turning 
vtftiUc opiniaa against brlberji and of lendeKiDg it in- 

Bnt the tfaincr I cannot, and wm not beari ii this »— 



what right has thit lord, or that marquis, to boy ten 
seats in Parliament, in the shape of boroughs, and 
then to make laws to |[ovem me t And how are the&e 
masses of power re-distributed ? The eldest son of 
my lord is just come from Eton — ^he knows a good 
deal about iEneas and Dido, Apollo and Daphne— 
and that is all ; and to this boy, his father gives a 
six-hundredth part of the power of makuig laws, as he 
would give him a horse, or a double-barrelled gun. 
Then Vellum, the steward, is put in — an admirable 
man ; — ^he has raised the estates — watched the pro- 
gress of tbe family road, and canal bills-wmd Vellum 
shall help to rule over tlic people of Israel. A neigh- 
bouring comitry nentlemun, Mr. Pluinpkin, huuls una 
my lord— opens him a gate or two, while the hounds 
are ruuuing — dines with my lord— agrees with uiy 
lord — wishes he could rival the Southdown sheep 6i 
my lord — and upon Plumpkin is conferred a portion of 
the goveimneiit. Then there is a distant relation of 
the same name, m the county militia, with white 
teeth, w^ho caUs up the carriage at the opera, and is 
always wishing O'Connell mitis hanged, dra\k-n, and 
quartered— then a barrister, who has written an article 
in the Quarterly, and is very Ukely to speak, and fe- 
tute M'Culloch ; and these hve people, in w^hose nomi- 
nation I have no more agency than I have in the 
nomination of tbe toU keepers of the Bosphoms, are 
to make laws for me and my family — to put their 
hands in my purse, and to sway the future destinies 
of this country ; and when the neighbours step in, and 
beg permission to say a few words before these persons 
are chosen, there is an universal cry of ruin confu- 
sion, and destruction ; — we have become a great peo^ 
under Vellum and Plumpkin— under Vellum m 
Plumpkm our armies have secured the strength of the 
hills — to turn out Vellum and Plumpkin is not reform, 
but revolution. 

Was there ever such a ministry ? Was thsre ever 
before a real ministry of the people ? Look at tbe 
condition of the country when it was placed in their 
hands: the state of the house when the ineoming 
tenant took possession: windows broken, chimneys 
on fire, mobs round the house threatening to pull it 
down, roof tumbling, rain pouring in. It was courage 
to occupy it ; it was a miracle to save it ; it will be 
the glory of glories to enlarge and expand it, and to 
make it the eternal palace of wise and temperate 
freedom. 

Proper examples have been made among tlie un- 
happy and misguided disciples of Swing : a rope has 
been carried round O'Connell's legs, and a rmg in- 
serted in Cobbett's nose. Then the game laws ! ! .' 
Was ever conduct so shabby as that of the two or 
three governments wliich preceded that of Lord Grey ' 
The cruelties and enormities of this code had been 
thoroughly exposed : and a general conviction existeil 
of the necessity of a change. Bills wore brought in 
by various gentlemen, containing some trifling altera- 
tion in this abominable code, and even these were 
sacrificed to the tricks and manoeuvres of some noble 
Nimrod, who availed liimself of the emptiness of the 
town in July, and fiunR out the bill. Govemmeat 
never stirred a step. The fulness of the prisons, the 
wretchedness and demoralization of the poor, never 
came across them. The humane and considerate Peel 
never once offered to extend liis atris over them. It 
had nothing to do with the state of party ; and some 
of their double-barrelled voters might be offended. In 
the mean time, for every ten pheasants which fluttered 
in the wood, one English peasant was totting in jail. 
No sooner is Lord Althorp chancellor of the exche- 
ouer. than he turns out of the house a trumpery and 
rperhaps) an insiduous bill for the improvement vf 
the game laws ; and in an instant offers Uie assistance 
of government for the abolition of the whole code. 

Then look at the gisnntic Brougham, sworn in at 
twelve o'dodE, and before six, has a bill on the tabk 
abdishiag the abuses of a court wliich lias been tks 
curse of the people of England for oeBtnriaa. Ftt 
twenty-fiTe kam years did Lord Eldoa sit ia Uiat covlf 
surrotnided witti misery and sorrow, wliioh he asttf 
held up a finger to alleviate. The widow and the 
oiphan died to him aa Tainlj as thu^towa oAu cdm 
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pane: 

i^ankiupt of the court became the lunatic of the court ; 
estates mouldered awajy and manaions fell down ; but 
the fees came in, and all was well. But in an instant 
the iron mace ox Brougham shivered to atoms this 
house of fraud and of delay ; and this is the man who 
will help to govern you ; who bottoms his reputation 
on doing good to you; who knows, that to reform 
abuses is the safest basis of fame and the surest in- 
strument of power; who uses the highest gifts of 
reason, and tne most splendid efforts of genius, to 
rectify those abuses, which all the genius and talent 
of the profession* have hitherto been employed to 
Justify, and to protect. Look to Brougham, and turn 
YOU to that side where he waves his Icmg and lean 
nnger; and mark well that face which nature has 
marked so forcibly— which dissolves pensions — turns 
jol^rs into honest men — scares away the plunderer of 
the pubUa — and is a terror to him who doeth evil to 
the people. But. above all, look to the northern earl, 
▼ictim, before tnis honest and manly reign, of the 
spitetulness of the court. You may now, for the first 
tmie, learn to trust in the professions of a minister ; 
you are directed by a man who prefers character to 
place, and who has ^ven such unequivbcal proofs ol 
honesty and patriotism, that his image ought to be 
amongst your household gods, and £ds name to be 
lisped by your children ; two thousand years hence it 
win be a legend like the fable of Perseus and Andro- 
meda : BritiMmia chained to a mountain — two hundred 
rotten ■«itn*u menacing her destruction, till a tall 
earl, armed with schedule A., and followed by his 
page Russell, drives them into the deep, and delivers 
over Britannia in safety to crowds of ten-pound rent- 
ers, who deafen the air with their acclamations. 
Forthwith, Latin verses upon this^-school exercises — 
boys whipt,>and all the usual absurdities of education. 
Don't part with an administration composed of Lord 
Grey and Lord Brougham; and not only these, but 
look at them all — the mild wisdom of Lansdowne — the 
genius and extensive knowledge of HoUand, in whose 
bold and honest life there is no varying nor shadow of 
change — the unexpected and exemplary activity of 
Lord Melbourne— and the rising iiarUamentary talents 
of Stanley. You are ignorant ot your best interests, 
if every vote you can bestow is not given to such a 
mfaiistry as tbls. 

You will soon find an alteration of behaviour in the 
upper orders when elections become real. You will 
find that you are raised to the importance to which 
you ought to be raised. The merciless ejector, the 
rural tyrant, will be Restrained within the limits of 
decency ana humanity, and will improve their own 
characters, at the same time that they better your 
condition. ... , , 

It is not the povrer ot aristocracy that wiil be de- 
•troyed by these measures, but the unfidr power. If 
the Duke of Newcastle is kind and obligmg to his 
neighbours, he will probably lead his neighbours; if 
he IS a man of sense, he will lead them more certainly, 
and to a better purpose. All this is as it should be ; 
but the Duke ofNewcastle, at present, by buying cer- 
tain old houses, coukl govern his neighbours, and 
legislate for them, even if he hod not five grabis of 
vnderstanding, and if he were the most churlish and 
brutal man under heaven . The present state of things 
lenders unnecessary all those important virtues, 
which rich and well-oom men, under a better system, 
would exercise for the public good. The Duke of 
Newcastle (I mention him only as an instance,) Lord 
Exeter will do as well, but either of those noblemen, 
depending not upon walls, arches, and abutments, for 
their power— but upon mercy, charity, forbeaimnce. 
induigence, and example — ^would pay this price, and 
leadthe people by their afifections ; one would be the 
God of Stamford, and the other of Newark. This 
viion of the great with the many is the real healthy 
fl»te of a country ; such a country is strong to invin- 
cSiinty— and this Ktrength the borough system entirely 



Cant words creep in and afiect quarrels ; the chan- 
ges are rung between revolution and reform ; but, first 
settle whether a wise government ought to attempt 
the measure — ^whether any thing is wanted— whether 
less would do— and having settkd this, mere nomeup 
dature becomes of very little consequence. But, af- 
ter all, if it is revolution, and not relorm, it will only 
induce me to receive an old political toast in a twofold 
meaning, and with twofold pleasure. When King 
William and the great and glorious Revolution are gi- 
ven, I shall think not only of escape from bigotry, but 
exemption from corruption ; and I shall thank Provi- 
dence, which has given us a second King William for 
the destruction of vice, as the other, of that name, 
was given us for the conservauon of Arecdom. 

All formal political changes, propositi by these very 
men, it is said, were mild ana gentle, compared to 
this ; true, but are you on Saturday night to seize your 
apothecary by the throat, and to say to him > Subtle 
compounder, (yaudulent posologist, aid not you order 
me a dram of this medicme on Monday morning, and 
now you declare that nothing short of on ounce can do 
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sir ; if you had done as I advised you at first, the 
small quantity of medicine would have sufficed ; an(i 
instead of being in a night-gown and slippers up stairs, 
YOU would have been walkmg vigorously in Piccadil- 
ly. Do as you please— and die if you please ; but 
oonH blame me Kcause you despised my advice, and 
by your ownignoranoe and obstlnacY have entailed 
upon 3rourself ten-fold rhnbarb, and unlimited infusion 
of senna.' 

Now see the consequences of having a manly lead- 
er^ and a manly cabinet. Suppose they had come out 
with a little ill-fashioned seven months' refonn ; what 
would have been the consequence ? The same oppo- 
sition fVom the tories — ^that would have been quite cer- 
tain — and not a single reformer in England satisfied 
with the measure. You have now a real reform, and 
a fair share of power delegated to the people. 

The anti-reformers cite the increased power of the 
press — this is the very reason why I want an increas- 
ed power in the House of Commons The Times, He- 
rald, Advertiser, Globe, Sun, Courier, and Chronicle 
are an heptarchy, which govern this country, and go* 
vem it because the people are so badly represented. 
I am perfectly satisned, that with a fair and honest 
House of Commons the power of the press would di- 
minish—and that the greatest authority would centre 
in the highest place. 

Is it possible for a gentleman to get into Parliament, 
at present, without doing things he is utterly ashamed 
of— without mixing himself up with the lowest and 
basest of mankind 1 Hands, accustomed to the scent- 
ed lubricity of soap, are defiled with pitch, and con- 
taminated with filth. Is there not some inherent vice 
in a government, which cannot be carried on but with 
such abominable wickedness, in which no gentleman 
can mingle without moral degradation ; and the prac- 
tice of crimes, the very imputation of which, on other 
occasions, he would repel at the hazard of his 
life? 

What signifies a small majority in the house ? The 
miracle is, that there should have been any majority 
at all ; that there was not an immense majority on the 
other side. It was a very long period before the 
courts of justice in Jersey could put down smuggling ; 
and why? The judges, counsel, attorneys, cner of 
the court, grand and petty jurymen, were all smug- 
glers, and the high sheriff and the constables were 
running goods every moonlight night. 

How axe you to do without a government ! And 
what other government, if this bill is ultimately lost, 
could possibly be found r How could any country de- 
fny the ruinous expense ofprotecting, with troops and 
coDstables. the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel, who literally would not be able to walk fh>m the 
Horse Guards to Grosvenor Square, without two or 
three regiments of foot to screen them flrom the mob ; 
and in these hollow squares the hero of Waterloo 
would have to spend his ^loUtictl life. Bythe whole 
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•zeicise of hii ipleiidid military talents, by strong 
batteries at BooUe's, and White's, he might, on 
nights of great debate, reach the House of Lords ; but 
Sir Robert would probably be cut off, and nothing 
could save Twiss and Lewis. 

The great majority of persons returned by the new 
boroughs would either be men of hi^h reputation for 
talents, or persons of fortune known m the neighbour- 
hood; they have property and character to lose. 
Why are tney to plunge into mad and rsTolutionary 
projects of pillaging the public creditor ? It is not the 
interest of any such man to do it ; he would lose more 
by the destruction of public credit than he would gain 
by a remission of what he paid for the interest of the 
public debt. And if it is not the interest of any one to 
act in this manner, it is not the interest of the mass. 
How many, also, of these new legislators would there 
be, who were not themselTes creditors of the state ? 
Is it the interest of such men to create a revolution, 
by destroying the constitutional power of the House of 
Lords, or of the king ? Does there exist in persons of 
that cuiss, any disposition for such changes f Are not 
all feelinffs, and opinions and prejudices, on the oppo- 
site side f The migority of the new members will be 
landed gentleman : their genus is utterly distinct from 
the revolutionary tribe ; tney have molar teeth ; they 
are destitute of the carnivorous and incisive jaws of 
political adventurers. 

There will be mistakes at first, as there are in all 
changes. All young ladies will miagine (as soon as 
this bill is earned) that they will be instantly mar- 
ried. Schoolboys believe tnat gerunds and supines 
will be abolishca, and that currant tarts must ultimate- 
ly come down in price ; the corporal and sergeant are 
sure of double pay ; bad poets will expect a demand 
lor their epics ; fools will be disappointed, as they al- 
ways are ; reasonable men, who know what to ex- 
pect, will find that a very serious good has been ob- 
tained. 

What good to the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water ? How is he benefited, if old Sarum is abolish- 
ed, and Birmingham members created ? But if you 
ask this question of reform, you must ask it of a great 
number of other measures. How is he benefited by 
Catholic emancipation, by the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Act, by the Revolution of 1688, by any 
Seat political change? by a good govemment? In 
e first place, if many are benefited, and the lower or- 
ders arc not injured, this alone is reason enough for 
the change. But the hewer of wood and the drawer 
of water are benefited hj reform. Reform will pro- 
duce economy and investigation ; there will be fewer 
jobs, and a less lavish expenditure ; wars will not be 
persevered in for years alter the people are tired of 
them ; taxes will be taken off the poor and laid upon 
the rich ; democratic habits will be more conmion m a 
country where the rich are forced to court the poor for 
political power; cruel and oppressive punishments 
(such as those for night poachfaig), will be abolished. 
If you steal a pheasant you will be punished as you 
ou^hi to be, but not sent away firom your wife and 
children for seven years. Tobacco will be 2d. per lb. 
cheaper. Candles will fall in price. These last re- 
sulu of an improved govemment will be felt. We do 
not pretend to abolish poverty or to prevent wretched- 
ness; but if peace, economy, and justice, are tha re- 
sults of reform^ a number of small benefiu, or rather 
of benefits which appear small to ns but not to them, 
will accrue to millions of the people ; and the connec- 
tion between the existence of John Russell, and the 
reduced price of bread and cheese, will be as clear as 
it has been the object of his honest, wise, and useful 
life to make it. 

Don't be led away by. such nonsense; all things 
are dearer under a bad government, and cheaper under 
a good one. The real question they ask you ia, What 
difference can any change of govemment make to 
you? They want to keep the bees from buzzing 
an& stinging, in order that they may rob the hive in 
peaee. 

Work well ! How does it work well, when every 
Duman bemg m doors and out (with the exception of 



the Duke pf Wellington), says it most be made to wwk 
better, or it will soon cease to work at all ? It is lit- 
tle short of absolute nonsense to call a goveniBMBt 
good, whidi the great mass of Knglishmwi woold, be- 
fore twenty years were elapsed, if reform was denkid. 
rise up ana destroy. Of what use have all the cniei 
laws Dcen of Perceval, Eldon, and Castlerea^, to ex- 
tinguish reform ? Lord John Russell and his abettors 
would have been committed to jail twenty yean ago 
for half only of his present reform ; and now relays of 
the people would drag them from London toEdin- 
burgn ; at which latter city we are told by Mr. Dan- 
das, that there is no eagerness for reform. live min- 
utes before Moses struck the rock, this gentleman 
would have said that there was no eagerness for 
water. 

There are two methods of making alteratkms : the 
one is to despise the applicants, to begin with re- 
fusing every concession, then to relax by making con- 
cessions which are always too late ; oy offering ia 
1831 what is then too late, but would have been ac- 
cepted in 1830— gradually to O'Connellize the ooimtiy, 
till at last, after this process has gone on for some 
time, the alarm becomes too great, and every thing is 
conceded in. hurry and confusion. In the mean tune 
fresh conspiracies have been hatched by the long de- 
lay, and no gratitude is expressed for what has been 
extorted by fear. In this way, peace was conchided 
with Amenca and emancipation granted to the Catho- 
lics ; and in this way the war of complexion will be 
finished in the West Indies. The other method is, to 
see at a distance that the thing must be done, and to 
do it effectually, and at once ; to take it out of the 
hands of the common people, and to carry the mea- 
sure in a manly liberal manner, so as to satiafy the 
great majority. The merit of this belongs to the ad- 
ministration of Lord Grey. He is the only minister I 
know of who has begun a great measure in good time, 
conceded at the beginning of twenty years what woold 
have been extorted at the end of it, and prevented 
that folly, violence, and ignorance, which emanate 
itom a long denial and extorted concessiatk of justies 
to great masses of human beings. I believe the qucs 
tion of reform, or any dangerous aeitation of it, is set 
at rest for thirty or forty yean ; and this is an eternity 
in politics. 

Boroughs are not the power proceeding from wealth. 
Many men, who have no boroughs, are infinitely rich- 
er than those who have-wbut it is tne artifice of wealth 
in seizing hold of certain localities. The borough- 
mon3;er is like rheumatism, which owes its power not 
not so much to the intensity of the pain as to its neca- 
liar position ; a little higher up, or a little lower down, 
the samo pain would be trifling ; but it fixes in the 
joints, ana gets into the head quarters of motion and 
activity. The boroughmonger knows the importance 
of arthritic positions ; he disdains muscle, gets into the 
joints, and lords it over the whole machine by felicity 
of place. Other men are as rich— but those nches an 
not fixed in the critical spot. 

I live a good deal with all ranks and descriptions 
of people ; I am thoroughly convinced that the party 
of democrats and repubucans are very small ana con- 
temptible ; that the English love their institutions^ 
that they love not only this king, (who would not love 
him?) but the kingly ofiice— that they have no hatred 
to the aristocracy. I am not afraid of trusting Eng- 
lish happiness to English gentlemen. I believe that 
the hair million of new voters will choose much better 
fbr the public than the twenty or thirty peen, to whose 
usurped power they succeed. 

It any man doubts the power of reform, let him 
take these two memorable proofs of its omnipotence. 
First, bat for the declaration against it, I believe the 
Duke of WclUngton miffht this day have been tai o^ 
fice ; and, secondly, in the whole course of the debates 
at county meetings and in Parliament, there are net 
twenty men who have declared against reform Some 
advance an inch, some a foot, some a yard— but Be> 
body stands still— nobody says. We ought to lemali 
just when we were — every body discoven that he isa 
refbimer, and has long been so— and appeani ' "^ 
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delighted with this new view of himself. Nobody ap- 
pears without the codcade — bigger or less— but aJfways 
the cockade. 

Ad exact and elaborate census is called for— yast in- 
formation should have been laid upon the table of th<? 
House — great time should hsTe been given for dclibc- 
imtion. All these objections, being turned into £ng. 
Usfa, simply mean, that the chances of another yeor 
ahoQld have been given for defeating the bill. In thai 
time the Poles may be crushed, the Belgians organ- 
ised, Louis Philip dethroned : war may rase all over 
&|Xope--the popular spirit may be diverted to othef 
oQects. It is certainly provoking that the ministrv 
fbvesaw all these possibdities, and determined to mod- 
el the iron wliile it was red and glowing. 

It is not enough that a political institution works 
well practically: it must be defensible; it must be 
■neb as will bear discussion, and not excite ridicule 
and contempt. It might work well for aught I know , 
if, like the savages of Onelashka, we sent out to catcli 
• king : but who could defend a coronation by chase ? 
wlio can defend the pajrment of 40,000/. for the three- 
hundredth part of the power of Parliament, and thr 
re-eale of this power to government for places to thr 
Lord Williams^d Lord Charles's, and others of thi 
Anglophagif Teach a million of the common people 
to read — and such a government (work it ever so well) 
must perish in twenty years. . It is impossible to per- 
•oade the mass of mankind, that there are not other 
and better methods of governing a country. It is so 
complicated, so wicked, such envy and hatred accu^ 
mnlate against the gentlemen who have fixed them- 
•elves on the joints, that it cannot fail to perish, and 
to be driven as it it driven from the country, by a 

Serai burst of hatred and detestation. I meant, gen> 
Hen. to have spoken for another half-hour, but f am 
oU and tired. Thank me for ending— but, gentlemen, 
bear with me for another moment ; one word before I [ 
end. I am old, but I thank God I have lived to see 
more than my observations on human nature taught 
me I had any right to expect. I have lived to see an 
honest king, in whose word his ministers can trust ; 
wlio disdains to deceive those men whom he has call- 
ed to the public service, but makes conmion cause 
with them for the common good ; and exercises the 
highest powers of a ruler for the dcarcflt interests of 
the state. I have lived to see a king with a good 
heart, who, surrounded by nobles, thinks of common 
iBeat who loves the great mass of Knglish people, 
■ad wishes to be loved by them ; who knows that his 
real power, as he feels that his happiness, is founded 
OD their affection. I have lived to see a king, who, 
vithovt pretending to the pomp of superior in- 
tallect, has the wisdom to see, that the decayed insti- 
tqtioBS of human pohcy require amendment ; and who, 
la qi&te of elamour, interest, prejudice, and fear, has 
the manlhiess to carry these wide changes into imme- 
diate ezecntion. Gentlemen, fhrewell : shout for the 
king. 
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It is possible, and perhaps not very difficult, to in- 
yent a machine, by the aid of which electors may vote 
for a candidate, or for two or three candidates, out of 
a greater number, without its being discovered for 
whom they vote ; it is less easy than the rabid and 
foaming radioal supposes ; but I have no doubt it may 
be accomplished. In Mr. Grote's dagger ballot box, 
irldch has been carried round the country by eminent 
patriots, you stab the card of your favourite candidate 
irith a oaguer. I have seen another, called the mouse- 
trap ballot Dox, in which you poke your finger into the 
trap of the member you prefer, and are caught and 
letained till the trap-clerk below (who knows by 
means of a wire when you are caught) marksyour 
rote, polls the liberator, and releases you. Which 
may be the most eligible of these two methods I do 
not pretend to detennme, nor do I think my excellent 
fkiend Mr. Babbage nas as yet made up his mind on 
the subject ; but, by some means or other, I have no 
toobc the thing may be done. 



f Landed proprietors inuLgine they have a right to the 
; votes of their tenants ; and instances, in every election, 
I are numerous where tenants have been dismissed fof 

1 voting contrary to the wishes of their landlords. la 
the same manner strong comoinatious are made against 
tradesmen who have chosen to think and act for them- 
selves in political matters, rather than yield their 
opinions to the solicitations of their customers. There 
is a great deal of tyranny and injustice in all this. I 
should no more thiux of asking wnat the political opiiv 
ions of a shop-keeper were than of asking whether ha 
was toll or short, or laree or small : for a difference of 

2 1-2 per cent., I would desert the* most aristocratic 
butcher that ever existed, and deal with one who 

< Shook the aiaensl and fulmin*d over Greece.' 

On the contrary, I would not adhere to the man who 
put mo in uneasy habiliments, however great his ven- 
eration for trial Dy jury, or however ardent his attach- 
ment to the liberty of^ the subject. A tenant I never 
had ; but I firmly believe that if he had gone through 
certain pecuniary formalities twice a year, I should 
' have thought it a gross act of tyranny to have inter- 
fered either with his political or his religious opin- 
ions. 

I distinctly admit that every man has a right to do 
what he pleases with his own. I cannot, by law, pre- 
vent any one from dischar^g his tenants and chang- 
mg his tradesmen for political reasons ; but I may 
judge whether that man exercises his right to the pub- 
lic advantage. A man has a right to refuse dealing 
«ith any tradesman who is not five feet eleven inches 
liigh ; but if he acts upon this rule, he is either a nuid- 
inan or a fool. He has a risht to lay waste his own 
estate, and to make it utterly barren : but I have also 
7i right to point him out as one who exercises his right 
m a manner very injurious to society. He may set up 
a religious or a political test for his tradesmen ; but 
admitting his riffht, and deprecating all interference 
of law, I must t^ lum he is making the aristocracy 
odious to the great mass, and thst he is sowing the 
seeds of revouition. His purse may be fhll, and his 
tields may be wide ; but the morslist will still hold 
I he rod of public opinion over his head, and tell the 
noney-bloated blockhead that ho is snaking those 
aws of propriety which it has taken ages to extort 
from the wretchedness and rapacity ot mankind ; and 
t hat what he calls his own will not long be his own, if 
Lie tramples too heavily upon human patience. 

All these practices arc bad ; but tne facts and the 
conseaucnccs arc exaggerated. 

In the first place, the plough is not a political ma- 
chine : the loom and the steam-engine are furiously 
]K>litical, but the plough is not. Nineteen tenants out 
uf twenty care nothing about their votes, and pull off 
their opinions as easily to their landlords as they do 
I heir hats. As far as tiie great majority of tenants are 
voocemed, these histories of persecution are mere de- 
damatory nonsense ; they have no more predilection 
for whom they vote than the organ pipes have for 
what tunes they are to play. A tenant dismissed for 
a fair and just cause often attributes his dismissal to 
political motives, and endeavours to make himself a 
ijiartyr with the public : a man who ploughs badly, or 
who pays badly, says he is dismissed for his vote 
No canaidate is wilUng to allow that he has lost his 
'Section by his demerits ; and he seizes hold of these 
stories, and circulates them with the greatest avidity: 
they are stated in the House of Commons ; John Rus- 
sell and Rpring Rice fall a crying : there is lamcnta- 
Lion of liberals in the land ; and many groans for the 
territorial tyrants. 

A standing reason against the fYc^uency of dismis- 
&al of teuants is, that it is always uijurious to the pe- 
kiuniary interests of a landlord to dismiss a tenant ; the 
property always suffers in some degree by a going off 
tenant ; and it is therefore always the interest of a 
hindlord not to change when the tenant does his duty 
as an agriculturalist. 

To part with tenants for political reasons always 
makes a landlord unpopular. The Constitutional, 
price 4d. ; the Cato, at Sid. ; and the Lucius Junius 
Brutus at2d., aUsetuitQathAunhB.Y{%«sQ&.Sa^\'«&^ 
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the squire, mmsed to be pointed at, and tlunking that 
aU Europe and part of Asia are thinking of him and 
toi farmers, is driTcn to the brink of suicide and de- 
apair. That such things are done is not denied ; that 
they are scandalous when they are done is equally 
true ; but these are reasons why such acts are less 
frequent than they are commonly represented to be. 
In the same manner, there are instances of shopkeep- 
ers being materially injured in their business from the 
votes they have given ; but the facts themselves, as 
well as the consequences, are grossly exaggerated. If 
shopkeepers lo^ tory they ^in whig customers ; and 
it is not always the vote which does ihc mischief, but 
the low vulgar impertinence, and the unbridled scur- 
rility of a man who thinks that by di\iding to man- 
kind their rations of butter and of cheese he has qual- 
ified himself for legislation, and that he can hold the 
rod of empire because he has wielded the yard of men- 
suration. I detest all inquisition into political opinions, 
but I have very rarely seen a combination against any 
tradesman who modestly, quietly, and conscientiously 
took his own line in politics. But Brutus and butter- 
man, cheesemonger and Cato, do not harmonize well 
together ; good taste is oileuded, the coxcomb loses 
• his friends, and general disgust is mistaken for com- 
bined oppression. Shopkeepers, too, are very apt to 
cry out before they ore nurt : a man who sees after an 
election one of his customers buying a pair of gloves 
on the op)}osite side of the way, roars out that his 
honesty will make him a bankrupt, and the county pa- 

Eits are filled with letters from Brutus, Publicola, 
ampden, and Pym. 

This interference with the fircedom of votinif , bad as 
it is, produces no political deliberation ; it does not 
make the tories stronger than the whigs. nor the whigs 
than the tories, for both are equally guilty of this spe- 
cies of tyranny ; and any particular system of meas- 
ures fails or prevails, much as if no such practice ex- 
isted. The practice had better not be at all, but if 
a certain quantity of the evil does exist, it is better 
that it should be equally divided among both parties, 
than that it should oe exercised by one for the depres- 
sion of the other. There are politicians always at a 
white heat, who suppose that there are landed tyrants 
only on one side of the question ; but human life has 
been distressingly abridged by the flood : there is no 
time to spare , it is impossible to waste it upon such 
senseless bigotry. 

If a man is sheltered from Intimidation, is it at all 
clear that he would vote from any better motive than 
intimidation? If you make so tremendous an experi- 
ment, are you sure of attaining your object ? The 
landlord has perhaps said a cross word to the tenant ; 
the candidate for whom the tenant votes in opposition 
to his landlord has taken his second son for a footman, 
or his father knew the candidate's grandfather : how 
many thousand votes, sheltered (as the ballotists sup- 
jiose) from intimidation, would be given from such 
silly motives as these? how many would be given 
from the mere discontent of inferiority ? or from that 
strange simious schoolboy passion ot giving pain to 
others, even when the author cannot be found out ? — 
motives as pernicious as any which could proceed fVom 
intimidation. So that all voters screened by ballot 
would not be screened for any public good. 
^ The radicals, (I do not use this word in any offen- 
sive sense, for I know many honest and excellent men 
of this way of thinking),— but the radicals praise and 
admit the lawful influence of wealth and power. They 
are quite satisfied if n rich man of popular manners 
gains the votes and affections of his dependants ; but 
why is not this as bad as intimidation? The real ob- 
iect is to vote for the good politician, not for the kind- 
hearted or agreeable man : the mischief is just the 
same to the country whether I am smiled into a cor- 
rupt choice, or firowned into a corrupt choice,— what 
is it to me whether my landlord is the best of land- 
lords, or the most agreeable of men ? I must vote for 
Joseph Hume, if I think Joseph more honest than the 
marquis. The more mitigated radical msy pass over 
this, but the real carnivorous variety of the animal 
should declaim as loudly against the fksctaiations as 
agaJngt the tbreata of the great. The inan who pos- 



the land should never speak to the 
tills it. The intercourse between landlord and tenant 
should be as strictly guarded as that of the sexes in 
Turkey. A ftmded duenna should be jilaced over 
every landed grandee. — And then intinudatioa ! Is 
mtimidation confined to the aristocracy! Can any 
thing be more scandalous and atrocious than the in* 
timidation of mobs ? Did not the mob of Bristol oeca^ 
sion more ruin, wretchedness, death, and alarm than 
all the ejection of tenants, and combinations against 
shopkeepers, from the beginning of the century r and 
did not the Scotch philosophers tear off the clothes of 
the tories m Mintoshire ? or at least snch clothes ss 
the customs of the country admit of being worn ? and 
did not they, without any reflection at all upon the 
customs of the country, wash the tory voters in the 
river? 

Some sanguine advocates of the ballot contend that 
it would put an end to all canvassing : why should it 
do so ! Under the ballot, I canvass (it is tnie^ a per- 
son who may secretly deceive me. 1 cannot be sure 
he will not do so — but I am sure it is much less likely 
he will vote against me, when I have paid him all the 
deference and attention which a representative be- 
stows on his constituents, than ir I had totally 
neglected him : to any other objections he may have 
against me, at least I will not add that of per8<mal in- 
civility. 

Scarcely is any great virtue practised without some 
sacrifice ; and the admiration which virtue excites 
seenis to proceed from the contemplation of such suf- 
ferinffs, and of the exertions by which they are en- 
dured: a tradesman suffers some loss of trade by 
voting for his country ; is he not to vote ? he might 
suffer some loss oi blood in fighting for his country ; is 
he not to fight ? Every one would be a good Samari- 
tan, if he was quite sure his compassion would cost 
him nothing. We should all be heroes, if it was not 
for blood and fractures ; ail saints, if it were not for 
the restrictions and privations of sanctity ; all patriots, 
if it were not for the losses and misrepresentations to 
which patriotism exposes us. The ballotists are a set 
of Englislimen glowmg with the love of England and 
the love of virtue, but determined to hazard the most 
dangerous experiments in politics, rather than mn the 
risk of losing a penny in defence of their exalted feel> 
ings. 

An abominable tyranny exercised by the ballot is, 
that it compels those persons to conceal their votes, 
who hate iJi concealment, and who glory in the canse 
they support. If you are afraid to go m at the front 
door, and to say in a clear voice what yon have to say, 
go in at the back door, ond say it in a whisper— but 
this is not enough for you ; you make mc, who am 
bold and honest, sneak m at the back door as well u 
yourself: because you are afraid ot selling a dozen or 
two of gloves less than usual, you compel me, who 
have no gloves to sell, or who would dare or despise 
the loss, if I had, to hide the best feeluigs of my heart, 
and to lower myself down to your mean morals. It is 
as if a few co^nrds who could only fight behind walls 
aud houses, were to prevent the whole regiment from 
showing a bold front in the field : what right has the 
coward to degrade me who am no coward, and put rae 
in the same shameful predicament with himself? If 
ballot is established, a zealous voter cannot do justice 
to his cause ; there will be so many false Ham])dens, 
and spurious Catos, that all men's actions and motives 
will be mistrusted. It is in the power of any man to 
tell me that my colours aro false, that I declaim with 
stimulated warmth, and canvass with fidlacious zeal ; 
that I am a tory, though I call Rtusell for ever, or a 
whig, in spite of my obstreperous panegyrics of Ped. 
It is really a curious condition that all men must imi- 
tate the defects of a few, in order that it may not be 
known who have the natural imperfection, and who 
put it on fh)m conformity. In this way, in former 
days, to hide the gray hairs of the old, every body 
was forced to wear powder and pomatum. 

It must not be forgetten that, in the ballot, conceal- 
ment must be absolutely compulsory. It would never 
do to let one man vote openly, and another secretly. 
Tou may go to the edge of the box, and aay, * I vote 
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for A V but who knowi that yonr ball is not put in for 
B. ? There must be a dear plain opportunity for tell- 
ing an undiscoTcrable lie, or the whole invention ib at 
an end. How beautiful is the progress of man .' — 
printing has abolished ignorance--gas put an end to 
darkness — steam has conquered time and distance — it 
remained for Grote and his box to remove tlie incum- 
brance of truth from human transactions. May we 
not look now for more little machines to abolish the 
other cardinal virtues. 

But if all men are suspected ; if things are so con- 
trived that it is impossible to know what men really 
think, a serious impediment is created to the forma- 
tion of good public opinion in the multitude. There is 
a town (No. 1.) in which live two very clever and re- 
spectable men, Johnson and Pelham, small tradesmen, 
men always willing to run some risk for the public 
good, and to be less rich, and more honest than their 
neighbours. It is of considerable consequence to the 
formation of opinion in this town, as an example, to 
know how Johnson and Pelham vote. It guides the 
affections, and directs the understandings, of the whole 
population, and materially affects public opinion in 
this town ; and in another borough, ^o. 2., it would be 
of the highest importaifce to public opinion if it were 
certain how Mr. Smith, the ironmonger, and Mr. Ro- 
gers, the London carrier, voted ; because they are 
both thoroughly honest men, and of excellent under- 
standing for their condition of life. Now. the tenden- 
cy of ballot would be to destroy all the Pelhams. 
Johnsons, Rogers's, and Smiths, to sow a universal 
mistrust, and to exterminate the natural guides and 
leaders of the people: political influence, founded 
upon honour and ancient honesty in politics, could not 
grow up under such a system. No man*s declaration 
could get believed. It would be easy to whisper away 
the character of the best men ; and to assert that, in 
roite of all his declarations, which are nothing but a 
blind, the romantic Rogers has voted on the other 
sideband is in secret league with our enemies. 

* Who brought that mischievous profligate villain 
into Parliament ? Let us see the names of his real 
supporters. Who stood out asriinst the strong and up- 
lifted arm of power ? Who discovered this excellent 
and hitherto unknown person ? Who opposed the man 
whom we all know to be one of the nrst men in the 
country V Are these fiiir and useful questions to be 
▼eiled hereafter in impenetrable mystery ? Is this sort 
of publicity of no good as a restramt ? Is it of no good 
as an incitement to and a reward for exertions f Is 
not public opinion formed by such feelings ? and is it 
not a dark and demoralizing system to dniw this veil 
over human actions, to say to the mass, be base, and 
you will not be despised ; be virtuous, and you will 
not be honoured ? Is this the way in which Mr. Grote 
would foster the spirit of a bold and indomitable peo- 
ple ? Was the liberty of that people establishea by 
fraud 7 Did America lie herself into independence ?~ 
Was it treachery which enabled Holland to shake off 
the yoke of Spain ? Is there any instance since the 
beginning of the world where human liberty has been 
established by little systems of trumpery and trick ? — 
These are the weapons of monarchs against the peo- 
ple, not of the people against monarchs. With their 
own right hand, and with their mighty arm, have the 
people gotten to themselves the victory, and upon them 
may they ever depend ; and then comes Mr. Grote. a 
scholar and a gentleman, and knowing all the histo- 
ries of public courage, preaches cowardice and tresch- 
ery to England ; tells us that the bold cannot be free, 
and bids us seek for liberty by clothing ourselves in 
the mask of falsehood, and trampling on the cross of 
truth.* 

If this shrinking from the performance of duties is 
to be tolerated, voters are not the only persons who 
would recur to the accommodatiuff convenience of bal- 
lot. A member of Parliament, who votes against gov- 
ernment, can get nothing in the army, navy, or chinch, 
or at the bar, for bis children or himself; they are 

* Xr. Grote is a very worthy, honest, and able man ; and, 
SX the wQiid were a c h en b oard, would be an Important po- 



plaoed on the north wall, and starved for their hones- 
ty. Judges, too, sutler for tlieir unpopularity — ^Lord 
kilwarden was murdered. Lord Mausncld burnt down; 
but voters, forgetting that they are only trustees for 
those who have no vote, require that they themselves 
should be rirtuous with impunity, and that all the pen- 
alties of austerity and Catonism should fall upon oth- 
ers. I am aware that it is of the greatest consequence 
to the constitueut tliat he should be made acquainted 
with the conduct of his representative ; but I main- 
tain, that to know, without the fear of mistake, wliat 
the conduct of individuals has been in their fulnlment 
of the great trust of electing members of Parliament, 
is also of the greatest importauce in the formation of 
public opinion] and that, when men acted in the dark, 
the i>owcr of distinguishing between the bad and the 
good would be at an end. 

To institute ballot, is to apply a very dangerous in- 
novation to a temix)rary evil ; lor it is seldom, but in 
very excited tinii's, tliat these acts of power are com- 

? lamed of which the ballot is intended to remedy. — 
'here never was an instance in this country where 
parties were so nearly balanced ; but all this will pass 
away, and, in a very few years, cither Peel will swal- 
low Lord John, or Lord John will pasture upon Peel ; 
parties will coalesce, the Duke of Wellington and Vis- 
count Melbourne meet at the same board, and the lion 
lie down with the lamb. In the mean time a serious 
and dangerous political cliange is resorted to for the 
cure of a temporary evil, and we may be cursed with 
ballot when we do not want it, and cannot get rid of 
it. 

If there is ballot there can be no scrutiny, the con- 
trolling power of Parliament is lost, and the members 
are entirely in the hands of returning officers. 

An election is hard run — the returning officer lets in 
twenty votes which he ought to have excluded^ and 
the opposite candidate is unjustly returned. I petition, 
and as the law now stands, the return would be amend- 
ed, and I, who had the legitimate majority^ should b« 
seated in Parliament. But how could justice be done 
if the ballot obtained, and if the returning officer were 
careless or corrupt? Would you put all the electors 
upon their oath ? Would it be advisable to accept any 
oath where detection was impossible ? and could any 
approximation to truth be expected under such circum- 
stances, from such an inquisition ? It is true, the pre- 
sent committees of the House of Commons are a very 
unfair tribunal, but that tribunal may and will be 
mended ; and bad as that tribunal is, nobody can be 
insane enough to propose that we are to take reAigo in 
the blunders or the corruptions of 600 returning offi- 
cers, 100 of whom are Irish. 

It is certainly in tlie power of a committee, when hi- 
capacity or villany of the returning officer has produc- 
ed an unfair return, to annul the whole election, and to 
proceed again de novo ; but how is this just ? or what 
satisfaction is this to me, who have unquestionably 
a lawful majority, and who ask of the House of Com- 
mons to examine the votes, and to place in their bouse 
the man who has combined the greatest number of 
suffrages ? The answer of the House of Commons is, 
< One of you is undoubtedly the rightful member, but 
we have so framed our laws of election, that it is im- 
possible to iind out Which that man is ; the loss and 
penalties ought ouly to fall u|>on one, but tliey must 
fall upon boUi ; we put the well-doer and the cvil-doei 
precisely in the same situation ; there shall be no elec 
ti<m ;' and this may happen ten times running. 

Purity of election, the fair choice of representatives, 
must be guarded either by the coercing power of the 
House of Commons exercised upon petitions, or it mu^t 
be guarded by the watchful jealousy of opposite par- 
ties at the registrations ; but if (as the radicals sup- 
pose) bsilot gives a power of perfect concealment, 
whose interest is it to watch the registrations ? If I 
despair of distinguishing my friends from m^ foes, 
why should I take any trouble about registrations ?— 
Why not leave every thing to that great primum mo 
Mb of all human affairs, the barrister of six years 
standing? 

The answer of the excellent Benthamites to aU this 
i«i < What yon say may be true enoiigh in the pieatnt 
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state of registrations, bat we have another scheme of I why a man determined to do so should be bafll^ bj 
xeeislration to wliich these objections will not apply.' the ballot. Whoi two great parties in the empire art 
There is really no answering this Paulo post legisla- 1 combatinjy^ for the supreme power, does Mr. Grote 



tion . I reason now upon registration and reform which 
are in existence, which I haTe seen at work for seyeral 
years. What new improvements are in the womb of 
time, or (if time has no womb) hi the mo^ capacious 
pockets of the followers of Bentham, I know not : — 
when I see them tried, I will reason upon them. There 
is no end to these eternal changes ; we have made an 
enormous revolution within the last ten years, — ^let us 
stop a little and secure it, and prevent it from being 
turned into ruin ; I do not say the reform bill is final, 
but I want a little time for breathing ; aud if there are 
to be any more changes, let them be carried into exe- 
cution hereafter by those little legislators who are now 
receiving every day after dimier a cake or a plumb, in 
happy ignorance or Mr. Grote and his ballot, i long 
for the quiet times of Log, when all the English com- 
mon people are maldng calico, and all the Enslish 
gentlemen are making long and short verses, with no 
other interruption of their happiness than wnen false 
quantities are discovered in one or the other. 

What is to become of petitions if ballot is establish- 
ed ? Are they to be open as they now are, or are 
they to be conducted by ballot ? Are the radical shop- 
keepers and the radical tenant to be exposed (as the; 



keepers and tne radical tenant to De exposed (as tney 
say^ to all the fury of incensed wealth and powcr^ and 
is tnat protection to be denied to them in petitions, 
which is so loudly demanded in the choice of represen- 
tatives ? Are there to be two distinct methods of as- 
certaining the opinions of the people, and these com- 
pletely opposed to each other? A member is chosen 
this week by a large majority of voters virho vote in 
the dark, and the next week, when men vote in the 
light of day, some petition is carried totally opposite 
to all those principles for which the member with in- 
visible votes was returned to Parliament. How. under 
such a sjrstem, can Parliament ever ascertain wnat the 
^wishes of the people really are ? The representatives 
are radicals, the petitioners eminently conservative ; 
the voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau. 

And if the same protection is adopted for petitions 
as is given in elections, and if both are conducted by 
ballot, how is the House of Commons to deal with pe- 
titions ? When it is intended particularly that a pe- 
tition should attract the attention of the House of 
Commons, some member bears witness to the respec- 
tability or the futility of the signatures ; and how is it 
possible, without some guides of this kind, that the 
House could form any idea of the value and impor- 
tance of the petition < 

These observations apply with equal force to the 
communications between the representative and the 
constituent. It is the radical doctrine that a represen- 
tative is to obey the instructions of his constituents. 
He has been elected under the ballot by a large ma- 
jority ; an open meeting is called, and ne receives in- 
structions in direct opposition to all those principles 
upon which he has been elected. Is this the real 
opinion of his constituents ? and if he receives his 
bstructions for a ballot meetmg, who are his instruc- 
tors ? The lowest men in the town, or the wisest and 
the best?— But if ballot is established for elections on- 
ly, and aU communications between the constituents 
on one side, and Parliament and the representatives 
on the other, are carried on in open meetmn. then are 
there two publics according to the radical doctrines, 
essentially different from each other ; the one acting 
under the influence of the rich and powerful, the other 
ttee ; and if all political petitions are to be carried on 
by ballot, how is Parliament to know who petitions, or 
the memoer to know who instructs? 

I have hitherto spoken of ballot, as if It were, as the 
radicals suppose it to be, a mean of secrecy ; their very 
cardinal position is, that landlords, after the ballot is 
established, will give up in despair all hopes of com- 
manding the votes of their tenants. I scarcely ever 
heard a more foolish and gratuitous assumption. Given 
up ? Why should they be given up ? I can give many 
reasons why landlords diould never exercise this ua- 
rcifsonable power, but I cai glv« no jponible leMon 



imagine, that the man of woods, forests, and rivers^— 
that they who have the strength of the hiUs,— are to 
be baffled by bumpkins thrusting a little pn into a little 
card in a little box ? that England is to be governed by 
political acupuncturation ? 

A landlord who would otherwise be guilty of the 
oppression will not change his purpose, because yoa 
attempt to outwit him by the invention of the ballot ; 
he will become, on the contrary, doubly vigilant, in- 
quisitive, and severe. < I am a professed radical,' said 
the tenant of a ^at duke to a firiend of mine, ' and 
the duke knows it ; but if I vote for his candidates, he 
lets me talk as I please, live -with whom I please, and 
does not care if I dine at a radical dinner every day &i 
the week. If there was a ballot, nothing could per- 
suade the duke^ or the duke's master, the steward, that 
I was not deceiving them, and I should lose my £um 
in a week.' This is the real history of what woald 
take place. The sinsle lie on the hustings would not 
suffice ; the concealed democrat who voted agamst his 
landlord must talk with the wrong people, subscribe to 
the wrong club, huzza at the wrong dmner, break the 
wrong hcuftd, lead (if he wished to escape the watchfnl 
jealousy of his landlord) a long life of lies between 
every election ; and he must do this, not only cirndd, in 
his calm and prudential state, but redeundo from the 
market, warmed with beer and expanded by alcohol : 
and he must not only carry on his seven years of dis- 
simulation before the world, but in the very bosom of 
his family, or he must expoi>e himself to the danger- 
ous garrultty of his wife, children, and servanu, from 
whose indiscretion every kind of evil report would be 
carried to the ears of the watchful steward. And 
when once the ballot is established, mere gentle quiet 
lying will not do to hide the tenant who secretly votes 
against his landlord ; the ouiet passive liar will be sus- 
pected, and he will fin<L it ne does not wave his bomiet 
and strain his throat in furtherance of his bad faith, and 
lie loudly, that he has put in a false ball in the dark to 
very little purpose. I consider a long eonceakneat of 
poluical opinion fVom the landlord tobe nearly impos- 
sihle for the tenant ; and if you conceal from the land- 
lord the only proof he can have of his tenant's sincerity, 
you are takms from the tenant the only means he has 
of living quietly upon his farm. You are increasing the 
lealousy and irascibility of the tyrant, and multlplyiag 
Instead of lessening the number of his victims. 

Not only do you not protect the tenant who wishes ts 
deceive his landlord, by promising one way and voting 
another, but you expose all the other tenants who have 
no intention of deceivhig, to all the evils of mistake and 
misrepresentation. The steward hates a tenant, anda 
rival wants his farm : they begin to whisper him oat 
of fkvour, and topropagiue rumours of his disaffection 
to the blue or yeUow cause ; as matters now stand he 
can refer to the poll-book, and show how he has voted. 
Under the ballot liis security is ffone, and he is expo- 
sed, in common with his deceitful neighbour, to that 
suspicion from which none can be exempt when all 
vote in secret. If ballot then answered tne purpose 
for which it was intended, the number of honest ten- 
ants whom it exposed to danger would be as great as 
the number of deceitful tenants whom it screened. 

But if landlords could be prevented from influencing 
their tenants in voting, by threatening them with the 
loss of farms ; — ^if public opinion were too strong to 
allow of such threats, what would prevent a landtord 
from refhsing to take as a tenant, a man whose politi- 
cal opinion did not agree with his own ? what would 
4>revent him from questioning long before the electios, 
and cross-examining his tenant and demanding certifi. 
cates of his behaviour and opinions, till he had, ac- 
cording to all human probability, found a man who 
felt as strongly as himself upon political subjects, and 
who would adhere to those opinions with as nwch 
fimmess and tenacity? What would prevent, for in^ 
stance, an Orange landlord firom filling his facms with 
Orange tenants, and from cautiously rejecting every 
Catholic tenant who presented himself plongii In hand T 
But if this practice were to obtahi genenSy^ of a» 
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tkmtly selecting tentnta ttom their political opinion, 
what would hecome of the sevenfold shield of the bal- 
lot ? Not only this tenant is not continued in the farm 
he already holds, bat he finds flrom the seyere inquisi- 
tion into which men of property are driven by the in- 
vention of ballot, that 4t is extremely difficult for a 
man whose principles arc opposed to tnoseoi his land- 
lordi to get any farm at all. 

Tne noise and jollity of a ballot mob must be such 
as the very devils would look on with delight. A set 
of dpceitml wretches, wearing the wrong colours, 
abasing their friends, pelting the man for whom they 
voted, drinking their enemies' punch, knocidng down 
persons with whom they entirely agreed, and roaring 
out eternal duration to principles they abhorred. A 
scene of wholesale bacchanalian fkaud, a posse comitd- 
ttu of liars, which would disgust any man with a free 
governments and make him sigh for the monocracy of 
Constantinople. 

All the arguments which apply to suspected tenants 
apply to suspected shopkeepers. Their condition un- 
der tne ballot would be mfinitely worse than under the 
present system ; the veracious shopkeeper would be 
suspected, perhaps without having his vote to appeal 
to for his protection, and the shopkeeper who meant to 
deceive must prop up his fraud, by accommodating his 
whole life to his first deceit, or he would have told a 
disgraceful falsehood in vain. The political persecu- 
tors would not be baffled by the ballot ; customers, 
who think they have a right to persecute tradesmen 
now, would do it then, the only difi*ercnce would be 
that more would be persecuted then on suspicion, than 
are persecuted now from a full knowledge of every 
man's vote. Inquisitors would be exasperated by this 
attempt of their victims to become invisible, and the 
search for delinquents would be more sharp and in- 
cessant. 

A state of things may (to be sure) occur where the 
aristocratic part of the j^ters may be desirous, by 
concealing their rotes, or protecting themselves from 
the fury of the multitude ; but precisely the same ob- 
jection obtains against ballot, whoever may be the 
oppressor or the oppressed. It is no defence ; the sin- 
gle iSUsehood at the hustings will not suffice. Hypo- 
crisy for seven years is impossible ; the multitude will 
be just as jealous of preserving the power of intimida- 
tion, as aristocrats are of preserving the power of pro- 
perty , and will in the same way redouble their vicious 
activity from the attempt at destroying their empire 
by ballot. 
Ballot could not prevent the disfranchisement of a 

great number of voters. The shopkeeper, harassed 
y men of both parties, equally consuming the articles 
m which he dealt, would seek security in not voting fit 
all, and of course, the ballot could not screen the dis- 
obedient tenant whom the landlord requested to stay 
away from the poll. Mr. Grote has no box for this : 
but a remedy for securing the freedom of election, 
which has no power to prevent the voter from losing 
the exercise of his franchise altogether, can scarcely 
be considered as a remedy at all. There is a methoo, 
indeed, by which this might be remedied, if the great 
soul of Mr. Grote will stoop to adopt it. Why are the 
acts of concealment to be confined to putting in a ball ? 
Why not vote in domino, taking off* the vizor to the 
returning officer only ! or as tenant Jenkins or tenant 
Hodge misht be detected by their stature, why not 
poll m sedan chairs with the curtains closely drawn, 
choosing the chairman by ballot ? 

What a flood of deceit and villainy comes in with 
ballot ! I admit there are great moral faults under 
the present system. It is a serious violation of duty to 
vote for A. when you think B. the more worthy repre- 
sentative ; but the open voter, actm^ under the influ- 
SDce of his landlord, commits only this one fault, great 
as it is : — if he vote for his candidate, the landlord is 
satisfied, and asks no other sacrifice of truth and opi- 
nion ; but if the tenant votes against his landlord, 
under the ballot, he is practising everyday some fraua 
to conceal hi^ first dcvuitioo from truth. The present 
method may produce a vicious act, but the ballot esta- 
M'yfnd 1 vicious habit ) ind then it is of some conse. 
t^4.rf:n I' '.In: the law should not range itself on the skle 



of vice. In the open voting the law leaves yon fairly 
to choose between the dangers of giving an honest, 
or the convenience of giving a dishonest vote ; but the 
ballot-law opens a booth and asylum for fhiud, calling 
upon all men to lie by beat of drum — forbidding open 
honesty—promising impunity for the most scandalous 
deceit — and encouraging men to take no other view of 
virtue than whether it pays or does not pay ; for it 
must always be remembered and often repeated, and 
said and sung to Mr. Grote, that it is to the degraded 
liar only that the box will be useful. The man who 
performs what he promises needs no box. The man 
who refuses to do what he is asked to do despises the 
box. The liar, who says he will do what he never 
means to do, is the only man to whom the box is use- 
ful, and for whom this leaf out of the Punic pandects 
is to be inserted in our statute-book ; the other vices 
will begin to look up. and to think themselves neg- 
lected, if falsehood obtains such flattering distinction, 
and is thus defended by the solemn enactments of law. 

Old John Randolph, the American orator, was tasked 
one day at a dinner-party in London, whether the 
ballot prevailed in his state of Virginia — < I scarcely 
believe,' he said, * we have such a fool in all Vlrgf- 
nia, as to mention even the vote by ballot ; and I do 
not hesitate to say that the adoption of the ballot 
would make any nation a nation ot scoundrels, if it did 
not find them so.' John Randolph was right ; he felt 
that it was not necessary that a people should be false 
in order to be free ; universal hypocrisy would be the 
conseouence of ballot : we would soon say on delibera- 
tion wnat David only asserted in his haste, that aUtinn 
are liars. 

This exclamation of old Randolph applied to the 
method of popular elections, which I believe has al- 
ways been by open voice in Virginia ; but the assem- 
blies voted, and the judges were chosen by ballot ; 
and in the year 1830, upon a solemn review of their 
institutions, ballot was entirely abolished in every 
instance throughout the state, and open voting substi- 
tuted in its place. , 

Not only would the tenant under ballot be constantly 
exposed to the suspicions of the landlord, but the laniL 
lord would be exposed to the constant suspicions and 
the unjust misrepresentations of the tenant. Every 
tenant who was dismissed for a fair and a just cause, 
would presume he was suspected, would attribute his 
dismissal to political motives, and endeavour to make 
himself a martyr with the public ; and in this way vio- 
lent hatred would be by the ballot disseminated among 
classes of men on whose agreement the order and hap 
piness of England depend. 

All objections to ballot which are important hi Eng. 
land apply with much greater force to Ireland, a 
country of intense agitation, fierce passions, and quick 
movements. Then how would the ballot-box ot Mr. 
Grote harmonize with the confessional-box of Father 
O'Leary? 

I observe Lord John Russell, and some important 
men as well as him, saying, ' We hate ballot, but if 
these practices continue, we shall be compelled to 
vote for it.' What ! vote for it, if ballot is no remedy 
of these evils? Vote for it, if ballot produces still 
greater evils than it cures ? That is, (says the physi- 
cian) if fevers increase in this alarming manner^ I 
shall be compelled to make use of some medicme 
which will be of no use to fevers, and will at the same 
time bring on diseases of a much more serious nature. 
I shall be under the absolute necessity of puttiug out 
your eyes, because I cannot prevent you from being 
lame. In fact, this sort of language is utterly unwor- 
thy of the sense and courage ot Lord John ; he gives 
hopes where he ought to create absolute despair. This 
is that hovering between two principles which ruins 
political strengUi by lowering political character, and 
creates a notion that his enemies need not fear such a 
man, and that his friends cannot trust him. No opi- 
nion could be more unjust as applied to Lord John ; 
but such an opinion will grow u he begins to value 
himself more upon his dexterity and finesse, than upon 
those fine, manly, historico-Russell qualities he most 
undoubteoly possesses. There are two beautiful words 
in the EngOsh language —yes and no s he must pro- 
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MwiiHw them boldly and emphatically ; stick to yes 
and no to the deatn ; for yes and no lay his head 
upon the scaffold, where his ancestors have laid their 
heads before, — and ding to his yes and no in spite of 
Robert Peel and John Wilson, and Joseim, and Daniel 
and Fergos, and Stephens himself. He must do as the 
Russells always have done, advance his firm foot on 
the held of honour— plant it on ^heline marked out by 
justice, and determine in that cause to perish or to 
preToil. 

In clubs, baUot preserves secrecy ; but in clubs, 
after the barrister has blackballed the colonel, he most 
likely never hears of the colonel again : he does not 
live among people who are calling out for seven years 
the colonel for ever ; nor is there any one who, thinking 
he has a right to the barrister's suffrage, exercises the 
most incessant vigilance to detect whetner or not he 
has been defrauded ot it. I do not say that ballot can 
never in any instance be a mean of secrecy and safety, 
but that it cannot be so in popular elections. Even m 
elections, a consummate hypocrite who was unmar- 
ried, ana drank water, might perhaps exercise his 
timid patriotism with impunity; but the instances 
would DC so rare as to render ballot utterly inefficient 
as a general protection against the abuses of power. 

In America, ballot is nearly a dead letter ; no pro- 
tection is wanted : if the ballot protects any man, it is 
the master, not the man. Some of tlie states have no 
ballot, — some have exchanged the ballot for open 
voting. 

Bribery carried on in any town now would probably 
be carried on with equal success under the ballot. 
'The attoniey (if such a system prevailed) would say 
to the cundidate, < There is my list of promises; if 
you come in I will have ^fiOOl., and if you do not, you 
shall pay me nothing.' To this list, to which I sup- 
pose all the venal rabble of the tovm to have put their 
names, there cither is an opposition bribery-list, or 
there is not : if there is not, the promiscrs, looking only 
to make money by their vote, nave every inducement 
to keej) their word. If tiicrc is an op}>osition list, the 
only trick wliich a promiser can play is to put down 
his name upon both lists : but this trick would be so 
easily detected, so much watched and suspected, and 
would even in the vote-market render a man so infa- 
mous, that it never would be attempted to any great 
extent. At present, if a man promises his vote to A., 
and votes for B., because he can get more money by 
it, he does not become infamous among the bribea, 
because they lose no money by him ; but where a list 
is found, and a certain sum of money is to be divided 
nmong that Ust, every interloper lessons the receipts 
of all the rest ; it becomes their interest to guard 
against fraudulent intrusion ; and a man who puts his 
name upon more lists than the votes he was entitled 
to give, would soon be hunted down by those he had 
robbed. Of course there would be no pay till after the 
ejection, and the man who having one vote had put 
himt-elf down on two lists, or having two votes had 

Sut himself down on three lists, could hardly fail to be 
otccted, and would, of course, Jose his political aeel- 
dcima. There must be honour among thieves ; the 
mob regularly inured to bribery under the canopy of 
the ballot, would for their own sake soon introduce 
rules for tne distribution of. the plunder, and inf\u>e, 
with their customary energy, the morality of not being 
sold more than once at every election. 

If ballot were established, it would be received by 
the upper classes with the greatest possible sus])icion. 
and every effort would be made to counteract it and 
to get rid of it. Against those attacks the inferior 
orders would naturally wish to strengthen themselves, 
and the obvious means would be by extending the 
number of voters ; and so comes on universal suffrage. 
The ballot would fail : it would be found neither to 
prevent intimidation nor bribery. Universal suffrage 
would cure both, as a teaspoonxbl of prussic acid is a 
certain cure for the most formidable diseases; but 
miversal suffrage would in all probability be the next 
step. < The 300 richest voters of Bridport shall not 
beat the 400 poorea t voters. Everybody who has a 
house shall vote, or everjrbody who is twenty-one 
jihaJi TOte, and thm the people will b« tan \m haye 



their way— vra will blackball every member sUadiDg 
for Bridgewater who does not vote for uniyeiaal snfi- 
rage.» 

The ballot and imiversal suffrage are never men 
tioned by the radicals without being compled toge* 
gether. Nobody ever thinks of separating thent 
Any person who attempted to separate them at torch 
light or sunlight meetings would oe hooted down. It 
is professedly avowed that ballot is only wanted (ot 
ulterior purposes, and no one makes a secret of what 
those ulterior purposes arc : not only would the giflot 
ballot, if universal suffrage were refused. n6t be recei- 
ved with gratitude, but it would be received with furi- 
ous indgination and contempt, and universal suffrage be 
speedily extorted fVom you. 

There would be this argument also for imiyersal suf- 
frage, to which I do not think it very easy to fiod an 
answer. The son of a man who renta' a ncmse of ta 
pounds a year is often a much cleverer man than his 
father; the wife more intelligent than the husband. 
Under the system of open voting, these persona are 
not excluded from want of intellect, bnt for want of 
independence, for they would necessarily vote with 
their principal ; but the moment the baBot is estab- 
lished, according to the reasoning of the Grote school, 
one man is as independent as another, because all are 
concealed, and so all are equally entitled to offer their 
suffrages. This cannot sow dissensions in families; 
for how, ballotically reasoning, can the father find 
out ? or, if he did find out, how has any father, ballo- 
tically speaking, a right to control the votes ot hit 
family? 

I have often drawn a picture in my own mind of a 
Balloto-Grotical family voting and promising under the 
new system. There is one vacancy, and three candi- 
dates, tonr, whig, and radical. Walter Wiggins, a 
small artificer of shoes, for the moderate gratuity oi 
five pounds, promises his own vote, and that of'^the 
chaste Araoella his wife, to the tory candidate ; he. 
Walter Wiggins, having also sold, for one aovorcign, 
the vote of the before-named Arabella to the whigs 
Mr. John Wiggins, a tailor, the male progeny of Wai- 
ter and Arabella, at the solicitation of^his mast^^r, 
promises his vote to the whigs, and persuades his sister 
Honoris to make a similar promise in the same cause. 
Arabella, the wife, yields implicitly to the wishes of 
her husband. In this way, before election, stand com- 
mitted the highly moral lamily of Mr. Wiggins. The 
period for lying arrives, and the mendacity machine is 
exhibited to the view of the Wi^inses. What hap- 
pens ? Arabella, who has in the mterim been chastis- 
ed by her drunken huslumd, votes secretly for the rad- 
icals, having been sold both to whig and tory. Mr. , 
John Wigghis, pledged beyond redemptioo to the 
whigs, votes for the tory ; and Honoria, extrinsically 
furious in the cause of whigs, is persuaded by her lover 
to vote for the radical member. The following table 
exhibits the state of this moral (kmily before ana alter 
the election. — 

Walter Wiggins selb himself once and Ids wife twice. 
Arabella Wiggins, twld to toxy and whiff, votes for rsdiaJ. 
John WiKKins, promised to whiir, votes for tory. 
Honoria Wiggins, promised to whig, votes for radicaL 

In this way the families of the poor, mider the leg- 
islation of Mr. Grote, will become schools for good 
faith, openness, and truth. What are Chrysippus and 
Grantor, and all the moralists of the whole world, 
compared to Mr, Grote ? 

It is urged that the lower order of voten, proud of 
such a distinction, will not be anxious to extend it to 
othen ; but the lower order of voten wiU often find 
that they possess this distinction in vain — that wealth 
and education are too strong for them : and they will 
call in the multitude as auxiliaries, firmly believing 
that they can curb their inferion and cooqner their 
superion. Ballot is a mere illusion, but mivenal 
suffrage is not an iUusion. The common people wOl 
get nothing by the one, but they will gain everythiiv, 
and ruin every thing, by the last. 

Some memben of Parliament who xaean to vote Un 
baUot, in the fear of losing their seata, and who an 
denioQs of leoondling to their cooscieiice nieh an act 
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of disloyaltj to mankind^ are fond of saying that bal- 
lot is hannless ; that it will neither do the good nor the 
eTil that is expected trom it ; and that the peojde may 
folrly be indulged in such an innocent piece of legisla- 
tion. Never was such folly and madness as this ; bal- 
lot will be the cau&e of interminable hatred and jea- 
lousy among the different orders of mankind ; it will 
familiarize the English people to a long tenour of de- 
ceit ; it will not answer its purpose of protecting the 
independent voter, and the people, exasperated and 
di8api>ointed by the failure, will indemnify themselves 
by insisting upon unlimited suffrage. And then it is 
talked of as an experiment, as if men were talking of 
acids and alkalies, and the galvanic pile ; as if Lord 
John could get on the hustings and say, * Gentlemen, 
jon see this hallot does not answer ; do me the fiivour 
to give it up, and to allow yourselves to be re- 
placed in the same situation as the ballot found you.' 
Such, no doubt, is the history of nations and the march 
ot human affairs ; and, in this way, the error of a sud- 
den and foolish largess of power to the people might, 
no doubt, be easily retrieved. The most unpleasant 
of all bodily feelings is a cold sweat ; nothing brings 
it on so surely as perilous nonsense in politics. I^lose 
all warmth from the bodily (nme when I hear the bal- 
lot talked of as an experiment. 

I cannot at all understand what is meant by this in- 
dolent opinion. Votes are coerced now ; if votes are 
free, will the elected be the same ? if not, will the 
difference of the elected he unimportant ? Will not the 
ballot stimulate the upper orders to fresh exertions ? — 
und are their increased jealousy and interference of no 
importance ? If ballot, after all, is found to hold out 
a real protection to the voter, is universal lying of no 
importance ? I can understand what is meant by call- 
inp^ ballot a great good, or a great evil ; but, m the 
mighty contention for power which is raging in this 
country^ to call it indifferent appears to me extremely 
foolish m all those in whom it is not extremely dis- 
honest. 

If the ballot did succeed in enabling the lower order 
of voters to conquer their betters, so much the worse. 
In a town consisting of 700 voters, the 300 most opu- 
lent and powerful (and therefore probably the best m- 
stnictcd) would make a much beUer choice than the 
remaining 400 ; and the ballot would, in that case, do 
more harm than good. In nineteen cases out of twen- 
ty, the most numerous party would be in the wrong. 
If this is the case, why give the fhinchize to all ? why 
not confine it to the first division ? because even with ail 
the abuses which occur , and in tpite ofthem* the great 
mats of the people are much more eatisfied with hamng a 
vote occasionallu controlled than with having none. — 
Many agree with their superiors, and therefore feel no 
control. Many are persuaded by their superiors, and 
not controlled. Some are indifferent which way they 
exercise the power, though they would not like to b« 
utterly deprived of it. Some ^zzle away their vote, 
some sell it, some brave their superiors, a few are 
threatened and controlled. Th6 election, in different 
ways, is affected by the superior influence of the up- 
per orders ; and the gprcat mass (occasionally and just- 
ly coinplainin^) are, beyond all doubt, better pleased 
than if they had no votes at all. The lower orders 
alwa]r8 have it in their power to rebel against their 
superiors ; and occasionally they will do so, and have 
done so, and occasionally and iustly carried elections* 
against gold, and birth, and education. But it is mad- 
ness to make laws of society which attempt to shake 
off the great laws of nature. As long as men love 
bread, and mutton, and broadcloth, wealth, in a long 
series of years, must have enormous effects upon hu- 
man affairs, ana the strong box will beat the ballot 
box. Mr. Grote has both, but he miscalculates their 
respective powers. Mr. Grote knows the relative values 
of gold ana sUver ; but by what moral rate of exchange 
is he able to tell us the relative values of liberty and 
tmth? 

It is hardly necessary to say anything about univer- 

* The 400 or 600 Tottaiganlnst the 300, are right about as 
often as juries are rigbl m differing ftom judges ; and that 
is Tflvy weHdoBu 



sal suffrage, as there is no act of folly or madnesf 
which it may not in the beginning produce. Thera 
would be the greatest risk that the monarchy, as at 
present constituted, the funded debt, the established 
churchj titles, and hereditary peerage, would g^ve way 
before it. Many really honest men may wish for theso 
changes ; I know, or at least believe, that wheat aad 
barley would grow if there was no Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and domestic fowls would breed if our Vis- 
count Melbourne wasagsin called Mr. Lamb ; but they 
have stronger nerves than I have who would venture 
to brinff these changes about. So few nations have 
been free, it is so difficult to guard freedom tiom 
kings, and mobs, and patriotic gentlemen ; and we are 
in such a very tolerable state of happiness in England, 
that I think such changes would be very rash ; and I 
have an utter mistrust in the sagacity and penetration 
of political reasoncrs who pretend to foresee all the 
consequences to which they would give birth. When 
I speak of the tolerable state of happiness in which 
we live in England, I do not speak merely of no- 
bles, squires, and canons of St. Pauls, but of drivers 
of coaches, clerks in offices, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
butchers, and bakers, and most men who do not marry 
upon notning. and become burdened with large fami- 
lies before they arrive at years of maturity. The 
earth is not sufficiently fertile for this : 

Difficilem victum fundit duriMims tellus. 

After all, the great art in politics and war is to 
choose a good position for makmg a stand. The Duke 
of Wellington examined and fortified the lines of Tor- 
res Vedras a year before he had any occasion to make 
use of them, and he had previously marked out Wa- 
terloo as the probable scene of some future exploit.— 
The people seem to be hurrying on through all the 
well-known steps to auarchy ; they must be stopped 
at some pass or another ; the first is the best and most 
easily defended. The people have a right to ballot or 
to any thing else wiuch will make them happy ; and 
they have a right to nothing which will make them 
unhappy. They are the best judges of their immedi- 
ate gratifications, and the worst judges of what would 
best conduce to their interests for a series of jrears^— 
Most earnestly and conscientiously wishing their good, 
I say. 

No Ballot. 



FIRST LETTER TO ARCHDEACON SINGLETON . 
ON THE'ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 

Mr Dear Sir, — 

As you do me the honour to ask my opinion respect- 
ing the constitution and proceedings of the ecclesias- 
tical commission, and of their conduct to the dignita- 
ries of the church, I shall write to you without any re- 
serve upon this subject. 

The nnt thing which excited my surprise, was the 
constitution of the commission. As the reform was 
to comprehend every branch of churchmen, bishops, 
dignitaries, and parochial clergymen, I cannot but 
thmk it would have been much more advisable to have 
added to the commission some members of the two 
lower orders of the church— they would have supplied 
that partial knowledge which appears in so many of 
the proceedings of the commissioners to have oeen 
wanting — they would have attended to those interests 
(not episcopal) which appear to have been so complete- 
ly overlooked — and they would have screened the com- 
mission from those charves of injustice and partiality 
which are now so generally brought against it. There 
can be no charm in the name of bishop— the man who 
was a curate yesterday is a bishop to-duy. There are 
many prebendaries, many rectors^ and many vicar?, 
who would have come to the reform of the church 
with as much integrity, wisdom, and vigour as any 
bishop on the bench ; and I believe, with a much stron- 
ger recollection that all the orders of the church were 
not to be sacrificed to the highest ; and that to make 
their work respectable, and lastmg, it should in all 
(even in its minutest provisions), be fooided u^^^m Vts** 
ties. 
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AL tbe interests of the charch in the commutation 
of tithes are entrusted to one parochial clergyman ;* 
and I have no doubt, from what I hear of mm, that 
they will be weU protected. Why could not one or 
two such men have been added to tne commission, and 
a general impression been created, that government in 
|his momentous change had a parental feeling for all 
orders of men whose interests might be aifected by it ? 
A ministry may laugh at this, and think if they culti- 
Tate bishops, that they may treat the other oracrs of 
the church with contempt and neglect ; but I say, that 
to create a general impression of justice, if it be not 
what conmion honesty requires from any ministry, is 
what common sense points out to them, ft is strength 
and duration — it is the only power which is worth hav- 
ing — in the struggle of parties it gives victory, and is 
remembered, and goes down to other times. 

A mixture of dmerent orders of clergy in the com- 
mission would at least have secured a decent attention 
to the representations of all ; for of seven communica- 
tions nuide to the commission by cathedrals, and in- 
volving very serious representations respecting high 
interests, six were totally disregarded, and the receipt 
of the papers not even aclmowledged. 

I cannot help thinking that the commissioners have 
done a great deal too much. Reform of the church 
was absolutely necessary — ^it cannot be avoided, and 
ought not to be postponed ; but I would have found 
out what really gave oti'ence, have applied a remedy, 
removed the nuisance, and done no more. I would not 
have operated so largely on an old. and (I fear) a de- 
caying building. I would not, in oays of such strong 
political excitement, aiid amidst such a disposition to 
universal change, have done one thinff more than Mns 
absolutely necessary to remove the odium against the 
establishment, the only sensible reason for issuing any 
commission at all ; and the means which I took to 
effect this, should have agreed as much as possible 
with institutions already established. For instance, 
the public were disgusted with the spectacle of rich 
prebendaries enloying large incomes, and doing little 
or nothing for them. The real remeay for this would 
have been to have combined wealth and labour ; and 
as each of the present prebendaries fell off, to have 
annexed the stall to some large and populous ]mrish. 
A prebendary of Canterbunr or of St. Paul's, in his 
present state, may make tne church unpopular ; but 
place him as rector of a parish, with 8000 or 9000 peo- 
1)le, and in a benefice of little or no value, he works 
for his wealth, and the odium is removed. In like 
manner the prebends, which are not the property of 
the residentiaries, might have been annexed to the 
smallest livings of the neighbourhood where the pre- 
bcndal estate was situated. The interval which nas 
elapsed since the first furious demand for reform, 
Would have enabled the commissioners to adopt a 
scheme of much greater moderation than might per- 
I'laps have been possible at the first outbreak of popu- 
lar indignation against the church ; and this sort of 
distribution would have given much more general sat- 
isfaction than the plan adopted by commissioners ; for 
though money, in the estimation of philosophers, has 
no car mark, it has a very deep one in the opinion of 
the multitude. The riches of the church of Durham 
were most hated in the neighbourhood of Durham ; 
and there such changes as I have pointed out would 
have been most glacUy received, and would have c6n- 
ciliatcd the greatest favour to the church. The peo- 
ple of Kent cannot see why their Kentish estates, giv- 
en to the cathedral of Canterbury, are to augment 
livings in Cornwall. The citizens or London see some 
of their ministers starving in the city, and the profits 
of the extinguished prebends sent mto Northumber- 
land. These feelings may be very unphilosophical, 
but they are the feelings of the mass ; and to the feel- 
ings of the mass the reforms of the church ought to be 
directed. In this way the evil would have been cor- 
rected where it was most seen and noticed. All pat- 
ronage would have been left as it was.. One order of 
the church would not have plundered the other. Nor 
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fbe ArchbiAhop of Canterbury, to watch over umb interepts 
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would all the cathedrals in England have b<«n subjects 
ed to the unconciliating empire, and lAvwoied energy 
of one man. 

Instead of this quiet and cautious mode of nrooeed- 
ing, all is change, fusion and confiision. New biahopi, 
new dioceses, confitoated prebends^— «ler^yiiien chang- 
ing bishops, and bishops clergymen — mitres in Man- 
chester. Gloucester turned into Bristol. Such a scene 
of revolution and conmmtation as has not been seen 
since the days of Ireton and Cromvrell ! and the nn- 
gularity is, that all this has been effected by men te* 
lected hom their age, their dignity, and their known 
principles, and from whom the considerate part of the 
community expected all the the caution anacalnioesi 
which these high requisites seemed to promise, and 
ought to have secured. 

The nlea of making a fund is utterly untenable— the 
great object was not to make a fund ; and there is Um 
mistake into which the commission have fiEiUen : the 
object was not to add 10/. or 20/. yet annum to a thTos- 
and small livings, and to diminish inequalities in a 
ratio so triflmg that the public will hardly notice it; 
a very proper thing to do if higher interests were not 
sacrificed to it, but the great object was to remove the 
causes of hatred from the church, by lessening such 
incomes as those of Canterbury, Durham, and London, 
exorbitantly and absurdly great— by making idleness 
work— andby these means to lessen the envy of lay- 
men. It is miposssible to make a fund which wul 
raise the smaller livings of the church Into any thing 
like a decent support for those who possess them 
Tlie whole income of the church, episcopal, prebendal, 
and parochial, divided among the clergy, wooki not 
^ve to each clergyman an income equal to that which 
IS enjoyed by the upper domestic of a neat nohlemsn. 
The method in which the church has t>een paid, and 
must continue to be paid, is by unequal divisions. All 
the enormous changes which the commission is makisg 
will produce a very trifiing .difference in the inequality^ 
while it will accustom more and more those enemieft 
of the church, who arc studyinp^ under their right rev. 
nuisters, to the boldest revolutions in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. Ont of 10,478 benefices, there are 297 of abou 
40/. per annum value, 1,620 at about 75/., and 1,G08 at 
about 126/. ; to raise all these b^efices to 2001. per 
annum, would require an annual sum of 371,293/. ; and 
upon 2,878 of those benefices there are no houses : and 
upon 1,728 no houses fit for residence. What differ- 
ence in the apparent inequality of the church would 
this sum of 37 1 ,293/. produce, it it could be raised 7 or 
in what degree weula it lessen the odium which that 
inequality creates ? The case is utterly hopeless : and 
yet with all their confiscations the commbsioners are 
so far Arom being able to raise the annual sum of 
371 .000/., that the utnvDst they expect to gain is 130,- 
000/. per annum. 

It seems a paradoxical statement, but the fact is, 
that the respectabilitj of the church, as well as of the 
bar, is almost entirely pre 



preserved by the unequal divi- 
sion of their revenues' A bar of one hundred lawyers 
travel the northern circuit, enlightening provincial ig- 
norance, curing local partialities, diffusmg knowledge, 
and dispensing justice in their route : it is quite cermin 
''that all they gain is not equal to all that they spend i 
if the profits were eaually divided, there would not be 
six and eight-pence for each person, and there wonk! 
be no bar at all. At present, the success of the leadei 
animates them all^«ach man hopes to be a Scarlett oi 
a Brougham — and takes out his ticket in a lottery bj 
which the mass must infallibly lose, trusting (as man- 
kind are so apt to do) to his good fortune, and believ. 
ing that the prize is reserved for him, disappointment 
and defeat for others. So it is with the clergy; the 
whole income of the church, if equally divided, would 
be about 250/. for each mhiister. Wno would go into 
the church and spend 1 «200/. or 1 ,500/. upon his edocs- 
tion, if such were the highest remuneration he cooU 
ever look to ? At present, men are tempted into the 
church by the prizes of the church, aud bring into that 
church a great deal of capital, which enables them ts 
live in decency, supporting themselves, not with lbs 
money of the public, but vnth their ovm money, whichf 
but for this temptation, would hare been oamed iitc 
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retail trade. The offices of the church would 
thea fidl down to men little less coarse and ignorant 
than agricultural labourers— the clergyman of ttie par- 
iah would soon be seen in the squire's kitchen ; aJodall 
this would take place in a country where poTerty is 
infamous. 

In fact, nothing can be more mgust and idle than the 
reasoning of many laymen upon church matters. You 
choose to have an establishment — God forbid you 
ihoold choose otherwise .' and you wish to have men 
}f Qecent manners, and good education, as the minis- 
ters of that establishment ; all this is very right : but 
ire Tou willing to pay them as such men ought to be 
paia ? Are you willing to pay to each clergyman, con- 
fining himself to one spot, ana giving up all nis time to 
the care of one oarish, a salary ordOO/. per annum? 
To do this would require three millions to be added to 
iie present revenues of the church ; and such an ex- 
Mnditure is impossible ! What then remains, if you 
sill have a clergy and will not pay them equitably and 
leparately, than to pay them unequally and by lotte- 
J ? and yet this very inequality, which secures to you 
I respectable clergy upon the most economical terms, 
■ considered by lawmen as a gross abuse. It is an 
ibose, however, which they have not the spirit to ex- 
ingpish by increased munificence to their clergy, nor 
nttice to consider as the only other method by which 
lU the advantages of a respectable establishment can 
16 procured ; but they use it at the same time as a to- 
ik for sarcasm, and a source of economy. 

This, it will be said, is a mammonish view of the 
iil»)ect ; it is so, but those who make this objection, 
oiget the immense effect which mammon produces 
ipoo religion itself. Shall the Gospel be preached by 
ion paid by the state ? shall these men be taken from 
he lower orders and be meanly paid ? shall they be 
BCD of learning and education ? and shall there be 
oae magnificent endowments to allure such men into 
h« church ? Which of these methods is the best for 
llffusing the rational doctrines of Christianity ? not ui 
he age of the apostles, not in the abstract, timeless, 
lamclcss, placeless land of the philosophers, but in 
tie year 1837, in the porter-brewing, cotton-spinnini;, 
allow-mclting kinffcfom of Great Britain, bursting 
rtth opulence, and flying f^om poverty as the great- 
•t of human e^-ils. Many different answers may be 
iven to these questions, but they are questions which, 
ot ending in mammon, have a powerful bearing on 
eal religion, and deserve the deepest consideration 
rom its disciples and friends. Let the comforts of 
lie cler^ ^o for nothing. Consider their state only 
8 reli^on is affected by it. If upon this principle 

am lorccd to allot to some an opulence wnich my 
lever friend the Examiner would pronounce to be 
postnlical, I cannot help it ; I must take this people 
rtth all their follies, and preiudices, and circumstan- 
es, and carve out an establishment best suited for 
\em, however unfit for early Christianity in barren 
ad conquered Judea. 

Not only will this measure of the commission bring 
ito the church a lower and worse educated set of 
len, but it will have a tendency to make the clergy 
matical. You will have a set of ranting, rav'mg pas- 
>r8, who will wage war against all the innocent plea- 
ares of life, vie with each other in extravagance of 
eal, and plague your heart out with their nonsense 
ad absurdity : cribbage must be played in caverns, 
nd sixpenny whist take refhge in the wUdemess. In 
lis way low men doomed to hopeless poverty, and 
iUed by contempt, will endeavour to force them- 
Jves into station and significance. 

There is an awkward passage in the memorial of 
M church of Canterbury, which deserves some consi- 
nation from him to whom it is directed. The Arch- 
iahop of Canterbury, at his consecration, takes a so- 
iBUi oath that he will makitain the rishts and liber- 
etof the church of Canterbury ; as chairman, how- 
rer, of the new commission, he seizes the patronage 
r that church, takes two-thirds of its revenues, and 
bolishes two-thurds of its members. That there is 
I answer to this I am willing to believe, but I cannot 
i present find out what it is ; and this attack upon 
M revenues and mambers of Canterbury, is not obe- 



dience to an act of Parliament, hot the very aet of 
Parliament, which takes away, is recommended, 
drawn up, and signed by the person who has sworn 
he will never take away ; and this little apparent in- 
consistency is not confined to the Archbishop of Canp 
terbury, but is shared equally by all the bisnop com- 
missioners, who have all, (unless I am grievously 
mistaken), taken similar oaths for the preservation of 
their respective chapters. It would be more easy to 
see our way out of this little embarrassment, if some 
of the embarrassed had not, unfortunately, in the pas- 
liamentary debates on the Catholic question, laid the 
greatest stress upon the king's oath, applauded the 
sanctity of the monarch to the skies, rejected ail 
comments, called for the oath in its plain meaning, 
and attributed the safety of the English church to the 
solemn vow made by the king at the altar to the 
Archbishopsof Canterbury and York, and the other 
bishops. 1 should be very sorry if this were not 
placed on a clear footing, as fools will be imputing 
to our church the pia et relif^osa CaUiditeUf which 
is so commonly brought against the Catholics. 

Urbem quam dlcunt Romam, Meliboee, putavi 
StultuA ^o huic nostr» similem. 

The words of Henry VIII., in endowing the cathe- 
dral of Canterbury^ are thus given in the translation. 
* We, therefore, dedicating the aforesaid close, site, 
circle, and prcchict to the honour and glory of the 
Holy and undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spint, have decreed that a certain Cathedral and Me- 
tropolitan Church, with one Dean, Presbyter, and 
(welve Prebendanes Presbyters : these verify and for 
ever to serve Almighty Goa shall be created, set up, 
settled, and established ; and (he same aforesaid Ca- 
thedral and Metropolitan Church, with one Dean, 
Presbyter, and twelve Prebendaries Presbyters, with 
other Ministers necessary for divine worship, by the 
tenour of these presents in reality, and plentitude of 
force, we do create, set up, settle, and establish, and 
do command to be establibhcd and to be in perpetuity, 
and inviolably maintained and upheld by these pre- 
sents.' And this is the church, the rij^hts and lioer- 
ties of which the archbishop at his consecration 
swears to maintain. Nothing can be more ill-natured 
among politicians, than to look back into Hansard's 
Debates, to see what has been said by particular men 
upon particular occasions, and to contrast such speech- 
es with present opinions — and therefore I forbear to 
introduce some inviting passaees upon taking oaths in 
their plain and obvious sense, both in debates on the 
Catholic question and upon that fatal and MezenUan 
oath which binds the Irish to the Enfflish church. 

It is quite absurd to see how all the cathedrals are 
to be trimmed to an exact Procrustet pattern ; — quieta 
movere is the motto of the commission : — there is to 
be everywhere a dean, and four residentiaries ; but 
St. Paul's and Lincoln have at present only three 
residentiaries, and a dean, who officiates in his turn 
as a canon : — a fourth must be added to each. Why? 
nobody wants prebendaries ; St. Paul's and Lmcohi go 
on very well as they are. It is not for the lack of 
prebendaries, it is fx>r idleness, that the Church of 
England is unpopular ; but in the lust of reforming, 
the commission cut and patch property as they would 
cut figures in pasteboard. This little piece of wanton 
change, however, gives to two of the bishops, who are 
commissioners as well as bishops, patronage of a 
thousand a year each ; and though T am wuling to 
consider this as the cause of the recommendation, 
yet I must observe it is not very common that the 
same persons should bring in the verdict and receive 
the profiu of the suit. No other archdeacops are naid 
in such a manner, and no other bishops out of the 
commission have received such a bonus.* 

I must express my surprise that nothing in this 
commission of bishops, either in the bill which has 
passed, or in the report which preceded it, is said of 

This extravagant pay of srchdeaconl is taken, remem • 
ber, from that fund for (he augmentation of mall llvln— 
for the esUhUsbment of which all the divisions and — " 
cations hare teen made. 
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the duties of (Hshope. A biahop is now forced by law 
to be in his diocese or to attend his duty in Parliament 
—he may be entirely absent from both ; nor are there 
wanting instances within these six years where such 
has been the case. It would have been very easy 
to have placed the repairs of episcopal palaces 
(as the concurrent leases of bishops are placed) 
under the sui>erintendence of deans and chapters; 
but though tne bishops' bill was accompanied by 
another bill, containing the strictest enactments for 
the residence of the clergy, and some very arbitra- 

S' and unjust rules for the repair of their houses, it 
d not appear upon the face of the law that the bish- 
ops had any such duties to perform ; and yet I remem- 
ber the case of a bishop, dead not six years ago, who 
was scarcely ever seen m the House of Lords, or in 
his diocese ; and I remember well also the indigna< 
tion with which the inhabitants of the great cathe- 
dral town spoke of the conduct of another bishop 
(now also deceased) who not only never entered his 
palace, but turned his horses into the garden. When 
I mention these instances, I am not setting myself 
up as the satirist of bishops. I think, upon the whole, 
they do their duty in a very exemplary manner, but 
they are not, as the late bills would have us to sup- 
pose, impeccable. The church commissioners should 
not have suffered their reports and recommendations 
to paint the other branches of the church as such slip- 
pery transgredient mortals, and to leave the world to 
imagine that bishops may t>e safely trusted to their 
own goodness without enactment or control. 

This squabble about patronage is said to be dis- 
graceftU. Those who mean to be idle, and insolent, 
because they are at peace ^ may look out of the win- 
dow and say, < This is a disgraceful squabble between 
bishops ana chapters ;' but those who mean to be 
just, should ask. Who begins 1 the real disgrace of the 
squabble is in tlie attack, and not in the defence. If 
any man puts liis hand into my pocket to take my 
property, am I disgraced if I prevent him ? Church- 
men are ready enough to be submissive to their supe- 
riors; but were they to submit to a spoliation so 
gross, accompanied with ignominy and degradation, 
^nd to bear all this in submissive silence ; — to be ac- 

Ssed of nepotism by nepotists, who were praising 
cmselves indirectly by the accusation, and oenefit- 
\fL% themselves directly by the confiscation founded 
on it ; — the real disgrace would have been to have 
submitted to this : and men arc to be honoured, not 
disgraced, who come forth contrary to their usual 
habits, to oppose those masters whom, in common 
•easons, they would willingly obey ; but who, in this 
matter, have tarnished their digmty, and forgotten 
what they owe to themselves and to us. 

It is a very singular thing that the law always sus- 
pects judges, and never suspects bishops. If there is 
any way m which the partialities of the judge may in- 
jure laymen, the subject is fenced round with all sorts 



liament arc drawn up for beings who can never possi- 
bly be polluted by pride, prejudice, passion, or mtcr- 
est. Not otherwise would be the case with judges, if 
they, like the heads of the church, legislated for them- 
•elves. 

Then comes the question of patronage ; can any 
thing be more flagrantly unjust, than that the patro- 
nage of cathedrals should be taken away and conferred 
upon the bishops ? I do not want to go into a long 
and tiresome history of episcopal nepotism, but it is 
notorious to all, that bishops confer their patronage 
upon their sons, and sons-in-law^ and all their relations ; 
and it is really quite monstrous m the face of the world, 
who see this every day, and every hour, to turn round 
upon deans and chapters and to say to them : < We are 
oedibly informed, that there are instances in your 
chapters where preferment has not been given to the 
most learned men you can find, but to the sons and 
brothers of some or the prebenduies. These things 
BUitt not be— we must take these benefices into our 
own keeeping;' and this k the lansoage of men 
BwumiBg tbcmfeiFM with wnt anil auightonii ud 



who, in enumerating the advantages of their statSons, 
have alwajrs spoken of the opportunities of providing 
for their families as the greatest and most important. 
It is, I admit, the duty of every man, and or every 
body, to present the best man that can be found to 
any living of which he is the patron ; but if this.dnty 
has been neglected, it has been neglected by bishops 
quite as much as by chapters ; and no man can open 
the < Clerical Guide' and read two pages of it, with- 
out seeing that the bench of bishops are the last per- 
sons fVom whom any remedy of this evil is to be ex- 
pected. 

The legislature has not always taken the same view 
of the trust-worthiness of bibhops and chapters as is 
taken by the commission. Bishops' leases for years 
are for twenty-one years, renewable every seven. 
When seven years are expired, if the present tenant 
will not renew, the bishop may grant a concorrent 
lease. How does his lordship act on such occasions? 
He generally asks two years' income for the renewal, 
when chapters, not havhig the privilege of gnnting 
such concurring leases, ask only a year and a half; 
and if the bishop's price is not given, he puts a son, or 
a daughter, or a trustee, into the estate, and the 
price of the lease deferred is money saved for his 
family. But unfair and exorbitant tenns may be ask- 
ed by his lordship, and the tenant may be anfiuihr 
dispossessed — therefore, the legislature enacUthat au 
those concurrent leases must be countersigned by the 
dean and chapter of the diocese, making them the 
safeguards against episcopal rapacity ; ana, as I hear 
Arom others, not makinv them so in vain. These soru 
of laws do not exactly correspond with the leiatire 
views taken of both parties by the ecclesiastical com- 
mission. This view of chapters is of course overlook- 
ed by a commission of bishops, just as all mention of 
bridles would be omitted in a meeting of horses ; bat 
in this view, chapters might be made eminently «»• 
ful. In whatprofession, too, are there no gradations? 
Why is the Church of England to be nothing but a col- 
lection of beggars and bishops — the Right Reverend 
Dives in the palace, and Lazarus in orders at the gate, 
doctored by dogs, and comforted with crumbs ? 

But to talce away the patronage of existing piebeB- 
daries is objectionable for another class of reasons. 
If it is right to take away the patronage of my cathe- 
dral and to give it to the bishop, it is at least uninst 
to do so with my share of it durmg my life. Society 
have a right to improve, or to do what they think an 
improvement, but then they have no right to do so 
suddenly, and hastily to my prejudice ! After securing 
to me certain possessions oy one hundred statutes 
passed in six hundred years — after having clothed me 
in fine garments, ana conferred upon me pranpous 
names, they have no right to tum round upon me all 
of a sudden and to say, Ton are not a dean nor a 
canon-residentiary, but a vagabond and an outcast, 
and a morbid excrersence upon society. This wouU 
not be a reform, but the gro«sest tyranny and oppres- 
sion. If a man cannot live under the canopy of ancient 
law, where he is safe, how can he see his way. or lay 
out his phm of life? 

< Dubitant homines serere atque impendere coias.' „ 

Tou tolerated, for a century, the wicked tnflie in 
slaves, legislated for that species of property, en- 
couraged ix by premiums, defended it in your courts of 
justice — ^West Indians bought and sold, trusting (as 
Englishmen always ought to trust) in parliaments. 
Women went to tne altar— promised that they ahooU 
be supported by that propeity, and children were bon 
to it. and young men vrere educated with it , bat God 
toucned the hearts of the English people, and they 
would have no slaves. The scales fell firom their eyes, 
and they saw the monstrous wickedness of the tnJk; 
but then they said, and said magnificently, to ths 
West Indians, ' We mean to become wlaei and belter. 
but not at your expense ; the loss shall be out, mm 
we will not involve you in ruin, becnnso we an 
ashamed of oax former cruelties, and hnyo iMati 
better lesson of humanity and wisdom.' And tUi ii 
the way in idiich improving nations ooght to ncly ad 
thU is Uit dlitlRotioii betwoen nfinm lad nfohriob 
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Justice is not changed by the maffnitude or minate- 
less of the subject. The old cathedrals have enjoyed 
heir patronage for seven hundred years^ and the new 
nes since the time of Henry VIII.; which latter pc- 
iod e^en gives a much longer possession than ninety- 
ine out of a huudredof the legislators, who are called 
pon to plunder us, con boost for their own estates. 
Lud those rights, thus sanctioned, and hallowed by 
ime. are torn from their present possessors without 
he least warning, or preparation, m the midst of all 
hat fcverof change whicn has seized upon the people, 
nd which frightens men to the core of their hearts ; 
nd this spoliation is made, not by low men rushing 
aio the plunder of the church and state, but by men 
•f admirable and unimpeachcd character in all tne re- 
ations of life — not by rash men of new politics, but 
»y the ancient conservators of ancient law — by the 
.rchbishops and bisliops of the land, high official men, 
nvcnted and created, and put in palaces to curb the 
iwless changes, and the mutations, and the madness 
f mankind ; and to crown the whole, the ludicrous is 
dded to the unjust, and what they take lYom the 
ther branches of the church they confer upon them- 
dtes. 

Never dreaming of such sudden revolutions as these. 
. prebendary brings up his son to the church, ana 
pends a large sum of money in his education, wnich. 
'crhaps, he con ill afford. His hope is (wicked 
rretcn !) that, according to the established custom of 
he body to which he (immoral man!) belongs, the 
hapter will (when his turn arrives), if his son be of 
air attainments and good character, attend to his ne- 
arious recommendation, and confer the living upon 
he younr man ; and in an instant all liis hopes are 
lestroyea, and he finds his preferment seized upon, 
nder the plea of public good, by a stronger church- 
lan than himself. I can call this by no other name 
bto that of tyranny and oppression. I know very 
rell that this is not the theory of patronage ; but who 
Oes better? do individual patrons ? do colleges who 
ive in succession ? and as for bishops, lives there the 
lan so weak and foolish, so little observant of the 
«at, as to believe (when this tempest of purity and 
•erfection has blown over) that the name of Bloom- 
iold will not figure in those benefices from which the 
Ames of Copleston, Blomberg. Taite, and Smithy have 
•een so virtuously excluded f I have no desire to 
oake odious comparisons between the purity of one 
et of patrons and another, but they are forced upon 
ne by the ir\justice of the commissioners. I must 
ither make such comparisons or yield up. without re- 
monstrance, those rights to which I am fairly entitled. 

It may oe said that the bishops will do better In 
attire ; that now the public eye is upon them, they will 
« shamed into a more lofty and anti-nepotic spirit ; 
ut, if the argument of past superiority is given up, 
nd the hope of future amendment resorted to, why 
nay we not improve as well as our masters ? but the 
ommission says, * These excellent men (meaning 
hemselves) have promised to do better, and we have 
n implicit confidence in their word : we must have 
he patronage of the cathedrals. In the mean time 
re are ready to promise as well as the bishops. 

With regard to that common newspaper phrase ttu 
mSlie eytf there's nothing (as the beocn well know) 
nore wandering and sDppery than the pubUc eye. In 
Ive years hence, the public eye will no more see what 
Lescription of men are promoted by bishops, than it 
rill see what doctors of law are promoted by the 
rnikish Uhlema ; and at the end of this period, (such 
B the example set by the commission,) tne public eye, 
aned fai every direction, may not be able to see any 
iSshops at all. 

In many instances, chapters are better patrons than 
ibhops, because their preferment is not given exclu- 
irely to one species of mcumbents. I have a diocese 
tow m my private eye which has undergone the foL 
pnrlng changes. The first of three bishops whom I 
omember was a man of etreless easy temper, and 
uiw patfODBge went in those early days may be eon- 
BOtnnd by the following letten— whicn axe not hlsi 
iiti0KTt to iOnalxate n vptam; 



\ THE BISHOP TO LORD A . 

My Dear Lord, 

* I have noticed with great pleasure the behaviour of your 
lordahip'8 second son, and am most happy to have it in mr 
power to offer to him the living of * ' *. He will find K 
of considerable value ; and there is, I undentand, a very 
good house upon it, tec Ace 

This is to confer a living upon a man of real merit 
out ot the family ; into which family^ apparently sa- 
crificed to the pubUc good, the living is brought oack 
by the second letter : — 

TO THE SAME A YEAR AFTER. 
My dear Lord, 

will yor excuse the liberty I take in solicitinfr promotion 
for my grandson ? He is an officer of great Mkiil and gal- 
lantry, and can bring the most ample te&-timonials from 
M)me of the best men in the profoMion : the ArethuM frigate 
i|, I understand, about to be commiasioned; and if, ice kc 

Now I am not saying that hundreds of preben- 
diaries have not committed such enormities and stu- 
pendous crimes as this (a declaration which will fill 
the whig cabinet with horror) ; all that I mean to 
contend for is, that such is the practice of bishops 
^uito as much as it is of inferior patrons. 

The second bishop was a decided enemy of Calvin- 
istical doctrines, and no clergyman so tainted had the 
subtest chance of preferment in his diocese. 

The third bishop could endure no man whose prin- 
ciples were not strictly Calvinistic, and who did not 
give to the articles that kind of interpretation. Now 
Eere were a great mass of cler^ naturally alive to 
the emoluments of their profession, and not knowing 
which way to look or stir, because they depended so 
entirely upon the will of one person. Not otherwise 
is it with a very whig bishop, or a very tory bishop ; 
but the worst case is that of a superannuated bishop ; 
here the preferment is given away, and must be given 
away by wives and daughters, or by sons, or by but- 
lers, perhaps, and valets, and the poor dpng patron's 
paralytic hand is ffuided to the signatures of papers, 
the contents of which be is utterly unable to compre- 
hend. In all such cases as these, the superiority of 
bishops as patrons will not assist tnat violence which 
the commissioners have committed upon the patronage 
of cathedrals. 

I never heard that cathedrals had sold the patronage 
of their preferment ; such a practice, however, is not 
quite unknown among the higher ordera of the church, 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury consecrates an 
inferior bishop, he marks some piece of preferment in 
the gift of the bishop as his ovm. This is denomi- 
nated on option ; and when the preferment faUs, it is 
Qot only in the gift of the archbishop^ if he is alive, 
hut in the gift of his representative if he is not. It is 
an absolute chattel, wmch, like any other chattel, is 
part of the archbishop's assets ; and if he died in debt, 
alight be taken and sold for the benefit of his credi- 
tors — and within the memory of man such options 
have been publicly sold by auction — and if the present 
A.rchbishop of C^terbury were to die in debt to-mor- 
row, such mififht be the fate of his options. What 
A.rchhishop Moore did with his options I do not know, 
but the late Archbishop Sutton very handsomely and 
properly left them to the present— a oequest, however, 
which would not have prevented such options from 
cominff to the hammer, if Archbishop Sutton had not 
clearea ofi', before his death, those incumbrances 
B^hich, at one period of his life, sat so heavily upon 
him. 

What the present archbishop means to do with 
them, I am not informed. They are not alluded to hi 
the chuvh returns, though they must be worth some 
thousand pounds. The commissioners do not seem to 
know of their existence— at least they are profoundly 
silent on the subject; and the bill which passed 
through Parliament in the summer for the reffolation 
of the emolomeBts of bishops, does not make the most 
distant allBiion to them. Wnen a parallel was drawn 
between two species of patrons-^hich ended in the 
confiscatkm odTUie patronage of cathed mls w hen two 
iKchbiihi>pt helped to draw the parallel, and profited 
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by the parallel, I have a perfect right to state this 
corrupt and unabolished practice of tneir own sees— « 
practice which I neyer heard charged against deans 
and chapters.* 

I do not mean to imply, in the most remote degree, 
that either of the present archbishops have sold their 
options, or ever thought of it. Purer and more high- 
minded gentlemen do not exist, nor men more utterly 
Incapable of doing any thins unworthy of their high 
station; and I am convinced the Archbishop of Can- 
terburyf will imitate or exceed the munificence of his 
predecessor : but when twenty-four public bodies are 
to be despoiled of their patronage, we must look not 
only to present men, but histoncaliy, to see how it 
has been administered in times of old, and in times 
also recently past ; and to remember, that at this mo- 
ment, when bishops are set up as the most admirable 
dispensers of patronage — as the only persons fit to he 
intrusted with it— as marvels, for whom law and jus- 
tice and ancient possessions ought to be set aside, that 
this patronage (very valuable because selected from 
the whole diocese) of the two heads of the church is 
liable to all the accidents of succession — that it may 
fiUl into the hands of a superannuated wife, of a profli- 
gate son, of a wealc daughter, or a rapacious creditor 
^^hat it may be brought to tne hammer, and publicly 
bid for at an auction, like all the other chattels of the 
palace ; and that such have been the indignities to 
which this optional patronage has been exposed, from 
the earliest days of the church to this moment. Truly, 
men who live in houses of glass (especially where the 
panes are so large) ought not to ning stones ; or if 
they do, they should be specially careM at whose 
head they are flung. 

And then the patronage which is not seized— the 
patronage which the chapter is allowed to present to 
Its own body— may be divided without their (Consent. 
Can any thmg be more thoroughly lawless, or uniust 
than this — that my patronage during my life shall be 
divided without my consent? How oo my rights 
during my life differ from those of a lay patron, who 
is tenant for life ? and upon what principle of justice 
or common sense is his patronage protected ftom the 
commissioners' dividing power to which mine is sub- 
jected ? That one can sell, and the other cannot seU, 
the next presentation, would be bad reasoning if it 
were good law ; but it is not law, for an ecclesiastical 
corporation, aggregate or sole, can sell a next presen- 
tation as legally as a lay life-tenant can do. They 
have the same power of selling as laymen, but they 
never do so ; that is, they dispense their patronage 
with great propriety and aelicacy, which, in the esti- 
mate of the commissioners, seems to make their right 
weaker, and the reasons for taking it away more pow- 
erfuL 

Not only are laymen guarded by the same act 
which gives the power of mviding livmgs to the com- 
missioners, but bishops are also guarded. The com- 
missioners may divide the livings of chapters without 
their consent ; but before they can toach the living of 
a bishop, his consent must be obtained. It seems, 
after a few of these examples, to become a little 
clearer, and more intelligible, why the appointment 
of any other ecclesiastics than bishops was so disa- 
agreeable to the bench. 

The reasoning, then, is this : If a good living is va- 
cant in the patronage of a chapter, they will only 
think of conferring it on one ot their body or their 
fiiends. If such a living falls to the gift of*^ a bishop, 
he will totally overlook the interests of his sons and 
daughters, and divide the living into small portions 

* Can any thine be more shabby in a government lerls- 
lating upon churcn abuses, than to pass over such acanoals 
as these existing in high places ? Two years have passed, 
and they are unnotioM. 

* The options of the Archbishop of York are oompara- 
tlyely trifling. I never heard, at any period, that they 
have been sold ; but they remain, like those of Cantealmry, 
In the absolute poiseMlon of the srchbishop's zemfOMnta- 
tiyes after hit death. I wOl answer for It that the present 
azehbiihop will do every thing with fhem which becomes 
his high sUtion and high diaraetar. Itey o«^ to to 



for the good of the public ; and with these sort of aiil 
ities^ whig leaders, whose interest it is to lull the bidi- 
ops mto a reform, pretend to be satisfied ; and moD 
this mtolerabie nonsense they are not aahamed to jus- 
tify spoliation.* 

A division ia set up between public and private 
patronage, and it is pretended that one is holden in 
trust for the public, the other in private property. 
This is mere theory— « slight film thrown over conve- 
nient injustice. Henry YIII. gave to the Duke of 
Bedford much of« his patronage. Roger de Hoveden 
gave to the church of St. Paul's much of his patronage 
before the Russells were in existence. The I)oke has 
the legal power to give his preferment to ^^om he 
pleases— so have we. We are both under the same 
moral and religious restraint to administer that ps- 
tronage properly — the trust is precisely the same to 
both ; and if the public good requires it, the power of 
dividing livinffs without the consent of patrons should 
be pven in aU instances, and not confined as a marlt 
of infamy to cathedrals alone. This is not the real 
reason ot the difierence : bishope are the active mem- 
bers of the commission— they do not choose that their 
own patronage should be meddled with, and they 
know that the laity would not allow for a moment that 
their livings should be pulled to pieces by bishops , 
and that if such a proposal were made, there would 
be more danger of the bishop being palled to pieces 
than the living. The real distinction is, between the 
weak and the strong— between those who have powr 
to resist encroachment, and those who have not. This 
is the reason why we are selected for experiment, and 
so it is with all the bill from beginning to end. llieie 
is purple and fine linen in every line of.lt. 

Another strone objection to the divldiiig power oC 
the commission Is this : according to the pdtited bOI 
brought forward last session, if the livkig b not taken 
by some members of the body, it lapses to the Ushep. 
Suppose, then, the same person to be bishop sad com- 
missioner, he hfeaks the living into little pieces as a 
commissioner, and after it is rejected in ita impoTe^ 
ished state by the chapter, he gives it away as bishop 
of the diocese. The only answer that is given to snca 
objections is, the impeccalriJUy qfbithopi ; and upoa 
this principle the whole bill has been constmcted, and 
here is the great mistake about bishops. They are, 
upon the whole, very good and worthy men ; bat they 
are not (as many ancient ladies sinipose) wholly ez> 
empt from human infirmities : they have their malice, 
hatred, uncbaritableness, persecution, and interest like 
other men ; and an administration who did not think 
it more nuiffnificent to laugh at the lower derry, thaa 
to protect uem, should soiSer no ecclesiasticu bill to 
para through Parliament without seriously coosider- 
mg how its provisions may aflfect the happiness of 
poor clergymen pushed into living tombs, and piniag 

Yates procol atqus tn sola rdegant 
Pascoa, post moatsm opposltom, et trans toBlBa lata. 

There is a practice among some bishops, which may 
as well be mentioned here as any where elae, bat 
which, I think, cannot be too severely reprobated. 
They send for a clerRyman, and insist npoii his giving 
evidence respecting Uie character and condnct of his 
neighbour. Does he hunt? Does he shoot? Ishs 
in debt? Is he temperate? Does he attend tohk 
parish ? &c. kc. Now what is this, but to destray fti 
all clergymen the very dements of social Ulb^-to pit 
an end to all confidence between man and man and 
to disseminate among gentlemen, who are booad ts 
live in concord, every feeling of resentment, hatred, 
and suspicion ? But the very essence of tyranny is to 
act, as tf the finer feeUngs. Dko the finer dishes, wen 
dehcaciea only for the nch and great, and that littlt 
people have no taste for them andno r^t to them, A 
good and honest bishop (I thank God there are nsaf 
who deserve thateharacter !) ought to si»pect hhnsH 
and carefidly to watch hia own neart. Hals aU oft 

* These reasonings baye had their ctfsct. and nssTsrtr 
aetoofhriastlce rfthe tmaOrnktm bare bean i ul i j si Sy 
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sudden elevated from being a tutor, dining at an earl v 
hour with his pupil, (and occasionally, it is belie V4;d^ 
on cold meat,) to be a spiritual lord ; he is dressed iu 
a magnificent dress, decorated with a title, flattered by 
chaplains, and surrounded by little people looking ap 
for the things which he has to give away; and this 
often happens to a man who has had no opportuniiloss 
of seeing the world, whose parents were in very hum- 
ble life, and who has given up all his thoughts to the 
frogs of Aristophanes and the Targum of OnkcloK. 
How is it possible that such a man should not loos« hia 
head ? that he should not swell i That he Rhould nat 
be guilty of a thousand follies, and worry and teaf- t>> 
death f before he recovers his common sensed : 
hundred men as good and as wise and as able as 1 f uj j - 
self?* 

The history of the division of Edmonton has, 1 ^m- 
derstand, been repeatedly stated in the conunission^ 
and told, as it has been, by a decided advocate, iinU 
with no sort of evidence called for on the other side at' 
the question, has produced an unfair impression 
against chapters. The hbtory is shortly this :^ \ic- 
■ides the mother church of Edmonton, there are two 
chapels — Southgate and Winchmore Hill chapeb. 
Winchmore Hill chapel was built by the society {nt 
building churches upon the same plan as the portion*; 
of Marylebone are arranged; the clergyman was lo 
be remunerated by the lease of the pews, and if ( ti^ 
rates with talents for preachmg had been placed th [ 
they might have gained £200 per annum. Tho 
men of perfectly respectable and honourable chanu i' r 
they were not endowed with this sort of talent, and 
they gained no more than £90 to £100 per annum^ 
The Bishop of London applied to the cathedral of Sl 
Paul's, to consent to £260 per annum in addition to 
the proceeds Arom the letting of the ]>ews, or that pro- 

E>rtion to the whole value of the living, should bo al- 
tted to the chapel of Winchmore ; and at the sjim^; 
time we receivea an application from the chapel m 
Southgate, that another considerable portion, I rofgpt 
what, out believe it to have been rather less (perhJip^i 
£200) should be allotted to them, and the whole livliii^ 
severed into three parishes. Now the living of Eii- 
nHmtonis about £1,350 per annum, besides surpljco 
fees, but this £1,350 depends upon a com rent of ]0.t. 
9d. per bushel, present valuation, which, at the neil 
valuation, would in the opinion of eminent land sur- 
Teyors wnom we consulted, be reduced to about 6«. pt^r 
bushel, so that the living, considering the reductinn 
also of all voluntary offerings to the churchy would br 
reduced one half, and this half was to be divided inio 
three, and one or two curates (two curates by tho pro- 
sent bill) to be kept by the vicar of the old church ; 
and thus three clerical beggars were, by the activity , 
of the Bishop of London, to be established in a disi rict 
where the extreme deamess of all provisions is ihe 
plea for making the see of London double in valur^ io 
that of any biwopric in the country. To this we ] • 
clined to agree ; and this, heard only on one side, \ ^ i ; 
(he total omission of the changing value of the bene i h ^ 
from the price of com, has most probably been ihi.^ 
parent of the clause in question. The right cure lor 
this and all similar cases would be to give the bisliop 
a power of allotting to such chapels as high a salary 
as to any other curate in the diocese, takins as part of 
that salary, whatever was received irom the lease of 
the pews, and to this no reasonable man could ot 
would object : but this is not enough — all must bow lo 
one man — < Chapters must be taught submission. No 
pamphlets, no meeting of independent prebendarici, 
to remonstrate against the proceedings of their supe^ 
fiors-^no jraulence uid ease but mine.' 

Some effect was produced also upon the commissioti. 
hr the evidence of a prelate, who is both dean and 
hbhopyt and who gave it as his opinion that the pa* 

*8iBce writing this, and after decUninc the living for 
■qfself, I harehsd the pleasure of seeing it presented m an 
tmdirided state to my amiable and ezcdlent Mend Mr. 
Taite, who, after a long life of moods and tenses, has ac^ 
mind (as be deserved) ease aod opulence in his old age. 

t This pindate stated it as ills opinion to the commlaalan. 
ttiaiin future all prelates ought to declare that they held 
tbeir patronage in oust for the public. 



tronage of bishops was ^ven upon better principles' 
than that of chapters, which, translated intc fair £ng* 
lish, is no more than this — that the said witness, not 
meaning to mislead, but himself deceived, has his 
own way entirely in his diocese, and can only have it 
partially in his chapter. 

There is a rumour that these reasonings, with which 
the}^ were assailed from so luany quarters in the last 
session of Parliament, have not been without their 
effect, and that it is the intention of the commissioners 
only to take away the patronage from the cathedrals 
exactly in proportion as the number ot their members 
are reauced. Such may be the intention of the com- 
missioners ; but as that mtcntion has not been publicly 
notified, it depends only upon report ; and the commis- 
sioners nave changed their minds so often, that they 
may alter their intentions twenty times again before 
the meeting of Parliament. The whole of my obser- 
vations in this letter are grounded upon their bilh of 
last year— which Lord John Russell stated his inten- 
tion of re-introducmg at the beginning of this session. 
If they have any new plans, they ought to have pub- 
lished them three months ago — and to have given to 
the clergy an ample opportunity of considering them : 
but this they take the greatest care never to do. The 
policy of the government and of the commissioners is 
to hurry their bills through with such rapidity, that 
very little time is given to those who suffer by them 
for consideration and remonstrance, and we mu^t be 
prepared for the worst beforehand. You are cashiered 
and confiscated before you can look about you— if you 
leave home for six weeks, in these times, you find a 
commissioner in possession of your house and office. 

A report has reached my ears, that though all other 
cathedrals are to retain patronage exactly equal to 
their reduced numbers, a separate measure of justice 
is to be used for St. Paul's ; that our numbers are to 
be augmented by a fifth ; and our patronage reduced 
by a third ; and this immediately on the passing of 
the bill. That the Bishop of Exeter, for instance, is 
to receive his augmentation ot patronage only in pro- 
portion as the prebendaries die off*, and the preben- 
diaries themselves will, as long as they live, remain 
In the same proportional state as to patronage ; and 
that when they are reduced to four (tneir stationary 
number), they will retain one-third of all the patron, 
age the twelve now possess. Whether this is wise or 
not, is a separate question, but at least it is just ; the 
four who remain cunnot with any colour of justice 
complain that they do not retam all the patronacre 
which was divided among twelve ; but at St. PauPs 
not only are our numbers to be augmented by a fifth, 
but the patronage of fifteen of our best livings is to be 
instantly conferred upon the Bishop of London. This 
little epuode of plunder involves three separate acts ot 
gross injustice : hi the first place, if only our numbers 
' bad been augmented by a fifth (in itself a mere bonus 
10 commissioners), our patronage would have been re- 
duced one-fijfth in value. Secondly, one-third of the 
preferment is to be taken away immediately, and 
these two added together make eight-fifteenths, or 
more than one-half of our whole patronage. So that, 
when all the cathedrals are reduced to their reformed 
numbers, each cathedral will enjoy precisely the same 
proportion of patronage as it now does, and each 
member of every other cathedral will have precisely 
the same means of promoting men of merit or men ot 
his own family, as is now possessed ; while less than 
half of these advantages will remain to St. Paul's. 
Thirdly, if the Bishop of London were to wait (as all 
the other bishops by this arrangement must wait) till 
the present natrons die oflT. the injustice would be to 
ihe future body ; but by this scheme, every present 
incumbent of «. Paul's is histantly deprived of eiriit- 
fiftecnths of his patronage ; while every other member 
of every other cathedral (as far as patronage is con- 
cerned) remains precisely in the same state in ^dch 
he was before. Why this blow is levelled against St. 
Paul's I cannot conceive ; still less can I imagine why 
the Bishop of London ia not to wait, as all other 
bishops are forced to wait, for the death of the pre- 
sent patrons. There is a reason , indeed, for not wait- 
ing, by which (had I to do with apenon of less elo- 
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vated character than the fiishor of Londoo) I would i to appease the moh. and so the men of that town wen 
endeavour to explain this precipitate seizure of patron- 1 well pleased, and aid devour the meaU with a neat 
age — and that is, that the livings assigned to mm in | appetite ; and then you might have seen mjr loids 



this remarkable scheme are all very valuable, and the 
incumbents all very old. But I shall pass over this 
scheme as a mere supposition, invented to bring the 
commisbion into disrepute, a scheme to which it is 
utterly impossible the commissioners should ever 
affix their names. 

I should have thought, if the love of what is just had 
not excited the commissioner bishops, that the ridicule 
of men voting such comfortable thmgs to themselves 
as the prebendal patronage would have alarmed them ; 
but they want to sacrifice with other men's hecatombs, 
and to enjoy, at the same time, the character of great 
disinterestedness, and the luxury of unjust spoliation. 
It was thought necessary to make a fund ; and the 
prebends in the gift of the bishops* were appropriated 
to that purpose. The bishops who consented to this 
have then made a great sacrifice — true, but they have 
taken more out of our pockets than they have dis- 
bursed from their own ; where then is the sacrifice ? 
They must either give back the patronage or the mar- 
tyrdom: if they choose to be martyrs — which I hope 
tney wiU do — ^let them give us back our patronage : if 
they prefer the patronage, they must not talk of being 
martyrs — they cannot effect this double sensuality 
and combine the sweet flavour of rapine with the aro- 
matic odour of sanctity. 

We are told, if you agitate these questions among 
yourselves, you will have the democratic Philistines 
come down upon you, and sweep you all away toge- 
ther. Be it so ; I am quite ready to be swept away 
when the time comes. £very body has his favourite 
death ; some delight in apoplexy, and others prefer 
marasmus. I would infinitely rather be crushed by 
democrats, than, under the pica of the public good, be 
mildly and blandly absorbed by bishops. 

I met, the other day, in an old Dutch chronicle, 
with a passage so opposite to this subject, that though 
\t is somewhat too light for the occasion I cannot ab- 
stain from quoting it. There was a great meeting of 
all the clergy at Dordrecht, and the chronicler thus 
describes it, which I give in the langnaee of the trans- 
lation : < And there was neat store of bishops in the 
town, in their robes goodly to behold, and all the great 
men of the state were there, and folds poured in in 
boats on the Meuse, the Merve, the Rhme, and the 
Linge, coming from the Isle of Beverlandt, and Issel- 
mond, and from all quarters in the Bailiwick of Dort ; 
Arminians and Gomarists, with the friends of John 
fiameveldt and of Hugh Grote. And before my lords 
the bishops, Simon of Gloucester, who wus a oishop 
in those parts, disputed with Vorstius, and Leoline 
the Monk, and many texts of Scripture were bandied 
to and fro ; and when this was done, and many propo- 
sitions made, and it waxed towards twelve of the 
clock, my lords the bishops prepared to set them 
down to a fair repast, in which was great store of 

good things— and among the rest a roasted peacock, 
avmff in lieu of a tail, the arms and banners of the 
archbishop, which was a goodly sight to all who 
favoured the church — and then Uie archbbhop would 
•ay a grace, as was seemly to do. he being a very 
holy man ; but ere he had finished, a great mob of 
townspeople and folks from the country, who were 
ffathered under the window, cried out. Bread ! bread ! 
for there was a great famine, and wheat had risen to 
three times the ordinary price of the aldch ;* and 
^^en they had done crying J^reod .' bread ! they called 
out No hitkopt .'—and began to cast up stone^ at the 
windows, whereat my lords the bishops were in a 
great fright, and cast their dinner out ox the window 

* The bishops have, however, secured for themadves aU 
fibe liTian which were in the separate gifb of prabenda. 
tim and deans, and they hare received from the crown a 
Tery Uiko contribution of valuable patronage; why or 
2**[«o'*» *■ known only to the unfathomable wisdom of 
BinMm. The glory cfmaityxdom can be confined onlr 
•t best to the bishops of the old cathedrals, for then are 
•CUMly any separate pi^bends in the new cathedrals. 

* A xoeasure In theBaUiwick of Dort, containing twoaal- 



standing with empty plates, and looking wistfully at 
each other^ till Simon of Gloucester, he who disputed 
with Leohne the Monk, stock up among them and 
said, '< Good my lordSf is it your pleasure to ttand hert 
fasting J and those who count louer in the chttrch than 
you do should feast and fluster f Let us order to ut the 
dinner of the deans and canons^ which is making ready 
for them in the chamber below?^ And this speech of 
Simon of Gloucester pleased the bishops much ; ami 
so they sent for the host, one William of Ypres, and 
told him it was for the public good, and ]^e, much fear- 
ing the bishops, brought them the dinner of the deans 
and canons ; and so the deans and canons went aaay 
without dinner, and were pelted by the men of tLe 
town, because they had not put meat out of the win- 
dow like the bishops ; and when the count came to 
hear of it, he said it was a pleasant conceit, and thet 
the bishops were right cunning men, and had ding'd the 
canons u^V 

When I talk of sacrifices, I mean the sacrifices of the 
bishop commissioners, for we are given to understand 
that the great mass ot bishops were never consulted at 
all about these proceedings ; that they are contrary to 
everything which consultations at Lambeth, previccs 
to the commission, had led them to expect ; and that 
they are totally disapproved of by them. The volun- 
tary sacrifice, then, (lor it is no sacrifice if it is not 
voluntary,) is in the bishop commissioners only ; and 
besides the indemnification which they have voted to 
themselves out of the patronage of the cathedrals, they 
will have all that never-ending patronage which is to 
proceed from the working of the commission, aud the 
endowm(fnts bestowed upon different livings. So much 
for episcopal sacrifices ! 

And who does not see the end and meaninff of all 
this ? The lay commissioners, who are members ot 
the government, cannot and will not attend — the Arch 
bishops of Vork and Canterbury are quiet and amiable 
men, fast •going down in the vale of life — some of the 
members of the commission are expletives — some most 
be absent in their dioceses — ^the Bishop of London is 
passionately fond of labour, has certainly no aversion to 
power, is quick of temper, great ability, thoroughly 
versant in ecclesiastical law, and always in London. 
He will become the commission, and when the Church 
of England is mentioned, it will only mean Ckarlrn 
James y ofLondon, who will enjoy a greater power than 
has been possessed by any churchman since the days of 
Laud, and vrill become the Chwrfh of England ksrt 
upon earth. As for the commission itself, there is 
scarcely any power which is not given to it. They 
may call for every paper, in the world, and every human 
creature who possesses it ; and do what they like to 
one or the other. It is hopeless to contend with such a 
body ; and most painful to think that it has been estab- 
lished under a whig government.* A commissioa of 
tory churchmen, established for such purposes, shodd 
have been framed with the utmost jealousy, uxl with 
the most cautious circumspection of its powcis, and 
with the most earnest wish for its extinction when the 
purposes of its creation were answered. The goven 
ment have done everything in their power to make it 
vexatious, omnipotent, and everlasting. Tliis immmnt* 
power, flimff hito the hands of an inmvidual, is one <^ 
the many foolish consequences which proceed from 
the centralization of the bill, and the unwillmgness to 
employ the local knowledge of the bishops in the pro> 
cess of annexing dignified to parochial preferment. 

There is a third bill concocted by the commissioa- 
bishops, in which the great principle of increasing the 
power of the bench has certamly not been lost sight ot 
, a brother clergyman, fidls soddenly ill in 
the country, and he begs his clerical neighbour to do 
duty for hun in the afternoon, thhiking it better that 
there should be single service in two chw<6hes,tki 

* I amK>eakinghereof thepennanentconmiasioBCits- 
bUahed by act of Parliament in 18S6. The oammkukm ftr 
reportinshadcometoanendsizmonthi befoi« tUiMM 
waa written. 
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two serrices in onei and none in the other. The cler- 
gyman who accedes to this request is liable to a penalty 
of £5. There is an harshness and ill-nature in this — a 
cross ignorance of the state of the poorer clergy — an 
hard-heartedness produced by the long enjoyment of 
wealth and power, which makes it quite intolerable. I 
speak of it as it stands in the bill of last year.* 

If a clergyman has a liyinff of £400 per annum, and a 
population of two thousand persons, the bishop con 
compel him to keep a carate, to whom he can allot any 
salary which he may allot to any other curate ; in other 
words, he may take away half the income of th^ clergy- 
man, and instantly ruin him— and this without any 
complaint from the Yestry, — with every testimonial of 
the most ])erfect satisfaction of the parish in the labours 
of a minister who may, perhaps, be dedicating his 
whole life to their CmproTement. I think I remember 
that the Bishop of London once attempted tlus before 
he was a commissioner, and was defeated. I had no 
manner of doubt that it would speedily become the 
law, after the conmilssion had begun to operate. The 
Bishop of London is said to have declared, alter this 
trial, that if it watnotlaw, itahouldtoon be lfw;\ and 
law, you will see, it will become. In fiict, he can slip 
into any ecclesiastical act of Parliament anjrthing he 
pleases. There is nobody to heed, or to contradict 
nim-— proTided the power of bishops is extended by it ; 
no bishop is so ungenteel as to oppose the act of his 
riffht reverend brother ; and there are not many men 
who have Imowledge, eloquence, or force of character 
to stand up against the Bishop of London, and, above 
all, of industry to watch him. The ministry, and the 
lay lords, ana the House of Commons, care nothing 
alwut the matter ; and the clergy themselves, in a state 
of the greatest iterance as to what is passmg in the 
world, find their chains heavier and heavier, without 
knowing who or what has produced the additional 
incumbrance. A good, honest whi^ minister should 
have two or three parish priests in his train, to watch 
the bishops' bills, and to see that they wereconstructed 
on other principles than that hithopi can do no wrong, 
and cannot have too much vower. The whigs do nothing 
of this, and yet they complain that they are hated by 
the clergy, and that in all elections the clergy are their 
bitterest enemies. Supoose they were to try a little 
justice , a little notice, ana a little protection. It would 
take more time than quizzing, and contempt, but it 
might do some good. 

The bishop puts a great number of questions to his 
clergy, whicn they are to be compelled, by this new 
law of the commission, to answer, under a penalty, 
and if they do answer them, they incur, perhaps, a 
still heavier penalty. < Have you nad two services in 
your church all the year V—* I dedbie to answer.' — 
•Then I fine you 201.* — * I have only had one service.' 
^-f Then I fine you 2501.* In what other profession are 
men placed between this double fire of penalties, and 
compelled to criminate themselves ? It has been dis- 
used in England, I believe, ever smce the time of Laud 
and the Star Chamber.! 

By the same bill, as It first emanated firom the com- 
mission, a bishop could compel a clergyman to expend 
three years' income upon a house in which he haa re- 
sided, perhaps, fifty years, and in which he had brought 
up a large family. With great difficulty, some slight 
modification of this enormous power was obtained, 
and it was a little improved in the amended bill.§ In 

* This is also given up. 

t The Bishop of London denies that be ever said this; but 
the Bishop of London affects 8)K>rt sharp ssyings, seasoned, 
lam afraid, sometimes with a little indiscretion ; and these 
sayings are not necessarily forgotten because he forgets 



% This attempt upon the happiness and independence of 
the ctargy has been abandoned. 

^ I perceive that the Archbishop of Canterbury borrows 
money for the improrement of nls palace, ana pays the 
princtpsl off in forty yeazB. This is quite as soon as a debt 
mcurnsd for such puoUc purposes ought to be paid«fl[^ and 
the archbishop has done rightly to take that period. In 
process of time I think it Terr Ukdy that this indq)[geDce 
will be extended to ooantry deigymen, who are compelled 
to pay off the debts fiMrbaIidtaigs(whtdi they are compelled 
tovndatake)intwentyyesis{ and by the new bOl, not yet 



the same way an attempt was made to try delinquent 
clergymen, by a jury of clergymen, nominated by the 
bishop : but tnis was too bad, and was not endured for 
an instant : still, it showed the same love of power 
and the same principle of impeccability, for the Dill is 
expressly confined to all suits and conmlaints against 
persons Mow the dignity and degree of bishops. The 
truth is, that there are very few men in either House 
of Parliament (mini&ters, or any one else.) who ever 
think of the happbess and comfort of the working 
clergy, or bestow one thought upon guarding them 
from tne increased and increasing power of their en 
croaching masters. What is called taking care of the 
church is taking caking core of the bishops ; and all 
bills for the management of the clergy are left to the 
concoction of men who very naturally believe they 
are improving the church when they are increasing 
their own power. There are many bishops too gene- 
rous, too humane, and too Christian, to oppress a poor 
clergyman ; but I have seen (I am sorry to say) many 
grievous instances of partiahty, rudeness, and oppres- 
sion.* I have seen clergymen treated by them with a 
violence and contempt which the lowest servant in the 
bishop's establishment would not have endured for a 
single moment ; and if tliere is a helpless, friendless, 
wretched being in the community, it is a jpoor clergy, 
man in the country with a large family. If there is an 
object of compassion, he is one. If there is any occasion 
in life where a great man should lay aside his office, 
and put on those kind looks, and use those kind words 
whicn raibc the humble ttom the dust, these are the 
occasions when those best parts of the Christian cha* 
racter oueht to be displayea. 

I would instance the unlimited power which a bishop 
possesses over a curate, as a very unfair degree of 

Sower for any man to possess. Take the following 
ialogue which represents a real event. 

Bishop. Sir, I understand yon frequent the meetings 
of the Bible Society. 

Curate, Yes, my lord, I do. 

Bishop. Sir, I tell you, plainly, if you continue to 
do so, I shall silence you from preacmng in my dio> 
cese. 

Curate. My lord, I am very sorry to incur your in^ 
dignation, but I frequent that society upon principle, 
because I think it eminently serviceable to the cause 
of the Gospel. 

Bishop. Sir, I do not enter into your reasons, but 
tell you plainly, if you continue to go there you shall 
be silenced. 

The young man did go, and was silenced— «nd aa 
bishops have always a great deal of clever machinery 
at work of testimonials and bene-decessits, and always 
a lawyer at their elbow, under the name of a secreta- 
ry, a curate excluded from one diocese is excluded 
from all. His remedy is an appeal to the archbishop 
from the bbhop ; his worldly goods, however, amount 
to ten pounds ; he never was in London ; he dreads 
such a tribunal as an archbishop ; he thinks, perhaps, 
in time, the bishop may be softened, if he b compelled 
to restore him, the enmity will be immortal. It would 
be iust as rational to give to a frog or a rabbit, upon 
which the phjrsician is about to experiment, an appeal 
to the Zoological Society, as to give to a country cu- 
rate an appeal to the archbishop against his purple 
oppressor. 

The errors of the bill are a public concern — the in- 
justice of the bill is a private concern. Give us our 
patronage for life.f Treat the cathedrals aU aUke, 
with the same measure of justice. Dont divide livm^ 
in the patronage of present incumbents without their 
consent— or do the same with all livings. If these 

passed, this indulgence is extended to thirty yeus. Why 
poor clergymen have been compelled for the last five jean 
to pay off the incumbrances at the rate of one twentieth 
per annum, and are now oomp^ed to pay them off, or wfll, 
when the biU passes, be so compelled, at the rate of one 
thirtieth per annum, when the archbishop takes forty years 
to do the ssme thing, and has made that baxRain in the 
year 1881, 1 really cannot tdl. A dsminan who does not 
resi^is forced to pay off hU buiklingdebt in ten years. 

*What bishopslike best in thdrdeigy is a dioppingdowa 
' sadness of manner. 

} Thil haa now been glyan to «k 
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pointi an attended to in the forthcoming bill, all com' 
fUUnt of ifi^atmett and injustice wHl btai an end. I 
shall still think^ that the commissionera have been 
Tery rash and indiscreet, that they have evinced a 
contempt for existing institutions, and a spirit of de- 
struction which will be copied to the life hereafter, by 
commissioners of a very different description. Bishops 
live in high places with high people, or with litUe 
people who depend upon them. They walk delicately, 
like Agas. Tney hear only one sort of conversation, 
and avoid bold recldess men. as a lady veils herself 
from rough breezes. I am half indmed to think, 
aometimes, that the bishop-commissioners really think 
tliat they are finally settling the church ; that the 
House of Lords will be open to the bench for ages ; 
and that many archbishops in succession will enjoy 
their fifteen thousand pounds a year in Lambeth. I 
wish I could do for tne bishop-commissioners wliat 
his mother did for .£neas, in the last days of Troy : 

< Omnem qua nunc obducts tuenti 
Mortslei hebeUt visus tibi, ethumids drcum 
Caligst, nubem eripism. 
Apparent dir« fades,' tec kc 

It is ominous for liberty, when Sydney and Russell 
cannot agree ; but when Lord Jonn Russell in the 
House of Commons, said we showed no disposition to 
make any sacrifices for the good of the church, I took 
the liberty to remind that exceUent person tliat he 
must first of all prove it to be for the good of the 
church that our patronage should be taken away by 
the bishops, and then he might find fault with us for 
not consenting to the sacrifice. 

I have little or no personal nor pecuniary interest in 
these things, and have made all possible exertion (as 
two or three persons in the power well know) that 
they should not come before the public. I have no 
son nor son-in-law in the church, for whom I want any 
patronage. If I were young enough to survive any 
mcumbent of St. Paul's, my own preferment is too 
agreeably circumstanced to make it at all probable I 
should avail myself of the opportunity. I am a sincere 
advocate for church reform : out I thmk it veiy possi- 
ble, and even very easy, to have removed all odium 
from the establisnment in a much less violent and 
revolutionary manner, without committing or attempt- 
ing such flagrant acts of injustice, and witnout leavmg 
b^iind an odious court of inquisition, which will in- 
evitably fall mto the hands of a single individual, and 
will be an eternal source of vexation, jealousy, and 
change. I give sincere credit to the commissioners 
for good intentions ; how can such men have intended 
any thins but good ? And I firmly believe that they 
are hardly conscious of the extraordinary predilection 
they have shown for bishops in all their proceedings ; 
it is like those errors in tradesmen's bills of which 
the retail arithmetician is really unconscious, but 
which, somehow or another, always happen to be in 
his own favour. Such men as the commissioners do 
not say this patronage belongs justly to the cathe- 
drals, and we will take it away unjustly for ourselves ; 
but, after the manner of human nature, a thousand 
weak reasons prevail, which would have no effect, if 
self-interest were not concerned ; they are practising 
a deception on themselves, and sincerely believe they 
are doing risht. When I talk of spoil and plunder, I 
do not speak of the intention, but of the effect, and 
the precedent. 

Still the commissioners are on the eve of entailing 
an immense evil upon the country, and unfortunately, 
they have gone so far, that it is necessary they should 
ratal the cathedrals, to preserve their character for 
consistency. They themselves have been frightened 
a great deal too much by the mob ; have overlooked 
the chances in their favour produced by delay ; have 
heen afraid of being suspected (as tones) of not do- 
ing enough ; and have allowed themselves to be hurri- 
M on by the constitutional impetuosity of one man, 
who cannot be brought to believe that wisdom often 
ecnsists in leaving uone, standing still, and doing no- 
thing. From the joint operation of all these causes, 
all tne cathedrals of England will, in a few weeks, be 
knocked about cm ears. Too, Bfr. Archdeacon Sin- 



gleton, will sit like Cains Maxins ot the rains, and we 
shall lose for ever Uie wisest scheme for securing a 
well-educated clergy upon the most economical terms, 
and for preventing that low fanaticism which is the 
greatest curse of human happiness, and the greatest 
enemy of true religion. We shall have all the evils of 
an establishment, and none of its good. 

You tell me I shall be lauded at as a rich sid 
overgrown churchman ; be it so. I have been laugh- 
ed at a hundred times in my life^and care little or no- 
thing about it. If I am weU provided for now — I have 
had my full share of the blanks in the lottery as the 

firizes. Till thirty years of age I never received a 
arthing ftom the church ; then 50Z. per annum for two 
years — then nothing for ten years— -then bfXU. per aa- 
num, increased for two or three years to 800/, till, in 
my srand climacteric, I was madtf canon of St. Paul's ; 
and Defore that period, I had built a parsonage-house 
with fjEirm offices for a large farm, which cost me 
4000/., and had reclaimed another from ruins at the 
expense of 2000/. A lawyer, or a physician in good 
practice, would smile at tnis picture of great ecoesi- 
astical wealth, and yet I am considered as a perfect 
monster of ecclesiastical prosperity. 

I should be very sorry to give o&ence to the (fisnifi- 
ed ecclesiastics who are in the commission ; iLope 
they will allow for the provocation, if I have been a 
little too warm in the defence of St. Paul's, which I 
have taken a solemn oath to defend. I viras at school 
and college with the Archbishop of Canterbury ; fii'ij- 
three years ago he knocked me down with the chess- 
board for check-mating him — and now he is attempt- 
ing to take away my patronage. I believe these are 
the only two acts of violence he ever committed in his 
life : the interval has been one of gentleness, kind- 
ness, and the most amiable and high-principlad coun- 
esy to his clergy. For the ArchbiSiop of Yoik, I feel 
an affectionate respect — ^the result ot that inflrariable 
ktaidness I have received from him : and who can tee 
the Bishop of London without admiring his superior 
talents— being pleased with hia society, without ad- 
mitting that, upon the whoUf* the public is benefited 
by ids ungovernable passion for business ; and with- 
out receiving the constant workings of a really good 
heart, as an atonement for the occasional excesses of 
an impetuous disposition ? I am quite sure if the ta- 
bles had been turned, and if it had been his lot, as a 
canon, to fight against the encroachment of bishepSt 
that he would have made as stout a defence as I hare 
done — the only difference is that he would have done 
it with much greater talent. 

As for my friends the whigs, I neither wish to of- 
fend them nor any body else. I consider myself to 
be as good a whig as any amongst them. • I was a 
whig before many of them were bom— and while 
some of them were tories and waverers. I have al- 
ways turned out to fight their battles, and when I saw 
no other clergyman turn out but mjrself— and this in 
times before liberality was well recompensed, sid 
therefore in fashion, when the smallest appearance of 
it seemed to condemn a churchman to the grossest of 
obloquy, and the most hopeless poverty, jft may suit 
the purpose of the ministers to flatter the bench ; it 
does not suit mine. I do not choose in nnr old age to 
be tossed as a prey to the bishops ; %ttwf ^t deserr- 
ed this of my whig fViends. I kno^fl^ry well there 
can be no juAtice for deans and chapters, and that the 
momentary lords of the earth 'will receive our state- 
ment with derision and persi/Iogc— the great principle 
which is now called in for the government of mankind. 
Nobody admires the general conduct of the wfaic 
administration more than I do. They have conferred 
in their domestic policy, the most strikuig benefits oa 
the country. To say that there is no risk in what they 
have done is mere nonsense — there is great risk ; sac 
all honest men must balance to counteract it — holdiaf 
back as firmly down hill as they pulled vigorously ap 
hill. Still, great as the risk is, it was worth whije to 

* 1 have heard tkst the Bishop of London employs ektt 
hours per day in the government of his diocam— In wlSck 
no psrt of Asia, AfMca, or America is indsded. Thewocid 
is, I believe, taking one day with another, goTaned ia 
about a thizd of thaf time. 
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incur it in the i>oor4air billy in the tithe bill. ia4he 
corporation bill, and in the circomecription of tiie Irish 
Protestant Church. In all these matters, the whig mi- 
nistry. aAer the heat of party is over, and when Jo- 
seph uome and Wilson Croker* are powdered into 
the dust of death, will gain great and aeserved fame. 
In the Question of the churcn commission they have 
beharea with the grossest injustice ; delighted to see 
this temporary delirium of archbishops and bishops, 
scarcely beUeviog their eyes, and carefully suppress- 
ing their laughter, when tney saw these eminent con- 
serratiTes laying about them with the fury' of Mr. 
Tyler or Mr. Straw ; they haye taken the greatest 
care not to disturb them, and to give them no offence : 
' Do as 3rou like, my lords, with the chapters and the 
parochial clergy ; you will find some pleasing morsels 
a the ruins of the cathedrals. Keep for yourselves 
any thing you like — ^whatever is agreeable to you can- 
not be unpleasant to us.' In the mean time, the old 
friends or, nod the old sufferers for, liberty, do not 
onderstaud this new meanness, and are not a little as- 
tonished to find their leaders prostrate on their knees 
before the lords of the church, and to receive no other 
answer from them than that, if they are disturbed in 
their adulation, they will immediately resign ! 
I remain, 

My dear Sir, 
With sincere good will and respect, 
Yours, 
SYDNEY SMITH. 



SECOND LETTER TO ARCHDEACON SINGLE- 
TON, 

Mt Deae S», 

It is a long time since you heard from me, and in 
the mean time the poor Cnurch of England has been 
trembling, from the bishop who sitteth on the throne, 
to the curate who rideth upon the hackney horse. I 
began writing on the subject to avoid bursting from 
indignation ; and, as it is not my habit to recede, I 
will go on till the Church of England is cither up or 
down — semianimous on its back, or vigorous on its 
legs. 

Two or three persons have said to me — < Why, af- 
ter writing an entertaining and successftil letter to 
Archdeacon Singleton, do yoii venture upon another, 
in which you may probably fail, and be weak or stu- 
pid?' All this I utterly despise ; I write upon these 
matters not to be entertahiing, but because the sub- 
jects are very important, and because I have strong 
opinions upon them. If what I write is liked, so much 
toe better ; but liked or not liked, sold or not sold, 
Wilson Crokered or not Wilson Crokered, I will write. 
If you ask me who excites me, I answer you it Is that 
Judge who stirs good thoughts in honest hearts— under 
whose warrant I impeach the wrong, and by whose 
help I hope to chastise it. 

There are, in most cathedrals, two sorts of preben- 
daries — the one resident, the other non-resident. It is 
proposed by the church commission to abolish all the 
preoendaries of the latter and many of the former 
class, the resident prebendaries, wnom I wish to 
save. 

The non-resident prebendaries never come near the 
cathedral ; they are just like so many country gentle- 
men ; the difference is, that their appointments arc 
elective, not hereditaiy. They have their houses, 
manors, lands, and every appendage of territorial 
wealth and importance. Their value is very different. 
I have one, Neasdon, near Willesdon, whicn consists 
of a quarter of an acre of land, worth a few shillings 
per annum, but animated by the burden of repairing 
a bridge, which sometimes costs the unfortunate pre- 
bendary fifty or sixty pounds. There are otlier non- 
resident prebendaries, nowever, of great value : and 
one I believe, which would be worth, if the years or 
lives were run out, frsm 40fiOQi to 60,0001 per 



* I meant no hsim by fhs eoBsariion, but I hare made 
two bitter encmiei by it 



Not only do these prebendsries do nothing, and are 
never seen, but the existence of the preferment, is 
hardly known ; and the abolition of the preferment, 
therefore, would not in any degree lessen the tempta- 
tion to enter into the church, while the mass of these 
preferments would make an important fund for the im^ 

Srovement of small livings. The residentiary ]>reben- 
iaries. on the contrary, perform all the sewices of 
the cathedral church ; their existence is known, their 
preferment coveted, and to get a stall, and to be pre- 
ceded by men with silver rods, is the bait which the 
ambitious iquire is perpetually holding out to his se- 
cond son. wliat prebendary is next to come into res- 
idence, is as important a topic to the cathedral town, 
and ten miles around it, as what the evening or morn- 
ing star may be to the astronomer. I will venture to 
say, that tnere is not a man of ffood humour, sense, 
and worth, within ten miles of Worcester, who does 
not hail the rising of Archdeacon Singleton in the hor- 
izon a& one of the most agreeable events of the year. 
If such sort of preferments are extinguished, a very 
serious evil (as I liave often said be^re) is done to 
the church — the service becomes unpopular, further 
spoliation is dreaded, the whole system is considered 
to be altered and degraded, capital is withdrawn from 
the church, and no one enters mto the profession but 
the sons of farmers and little tradesmen^ who would 
be footmen if they were not vicars— or figure on the 
coach-box if they were not lecturing from the pul- 
pit. 

But what a practical rebuke to the commissioners, 
after all their plans and consultations and carvingrof 
cathedr^ preferment, to leave it integral, and un- 
touched ! It is some comfort, however, to me, to 
think that the persons of all others to whom this pre- 
servation of cathedral property would give the ^eat« 
est pleasure, are the ecclesiastical commissioners 
themselves. Can any one believe that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the Bishop o'f London really wishes 
for the confiscation of any cathedral property, or that 
they were driven to it by any thing but tear^ mingled, 
perhaps, with a little vanity of playing the psjt of 
great reformers? They cannot, of course, say for 
themselves wliat I say for them ; but of what is real- 
ly passing in the ecclesiastical minds of these great 
personages, I have no -more doubt than 1 have of wliat 
passes in the mind of the prisoner when the prosecu- 
tor recommends and relents, and the judge says he 
shall attend to the recommendation. 

What harm does a prebend do, in a politico-econo- 
mical point of view ? The alienation of the property 
for three lives, or twenty-one years, and the aimost 
certainty that the tenant has of renewing, give him 
sufficient interest in the soil for all purposes of cultiva- 
tion,* and a long series o^ elected clergymen is rather 
more likely to produce valuable memMrs of the com- 
munity than a long series of begotten squires. Take, 
for instance, the cathedral of Bnstol, the whole estates 
of whiph are about equal to keeping a pack of fox- 
hounds. If this had been in the hands of a country 
gentleman ; instead of a precentor, succentor, dean, 
and canon8,and sexton, you would have had huntsman, 
whipper-in, dog.feeders, and stoppers of earths ; the 
old squire, full of fooliui opinions, and fermented li- 
quids, and a young gentleman of gloves, waistcoats, 
and pantaloons : ana how many generations might it 
be before the fortuitous concourse of noodles would 

K reduce such a man as Professor Lee, one of the pre- 
endaries of Bristol, and byfar the most eminent ori- 
ental scholar m Europe ? The same argument might 
be applied to every cathedral in England. How many 
hundred coveys or squires would it take to supply as 
much knowledge as is condensed in the heads of Dr. 
Copplestoncy or Mr. Taite, of St. Paul's ? and what's 

* The church, it has been urved, do not idsnt— they do 
not extend their woods ; but slmost all csthednls possess 
woods, and icgulariy plant a succession, so as to keep them 



up. A single evening of dice and hazard does not doom 
tnelr woods to sudden destruction; a life tenant does not 
cut down all the timber to make the most of his estite : the 
woods of eodeslastical bodies are mansced upon a fixed snd 
settled plan, and considering the sudden prodigalities of 
laymen, I should not be af^aidof aoornqpoiison. 
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ttnmge thing it ii that such a man as Lord John Rus- 
selly the whig leader, should be so squirrel-minded as 
to wish for a movement without object or end ! Sav- 
ing there can be none, for it is merely taking from one 
ecclesiastic to give it to another ; public clamonr, to 
which the best men must sometimes yield, does not 
require it : and so far from doing any good, it would 
be a source of inlinite mischief to the establishment. 

If you were to gathet a parliament of curates on the 
hottest Sunday in the y;ear, alter all the services, ser- 
mons, burials, and baptisms of the day were over, and 
to offer them such hicrease of salary as would be pro- 
duced by the confiscation of the catnedral property, I 
am convinced they would reject the measure, and pre- 
fer splendid hope, and the expectation of gocwi fortune 
in advanced life, to the triflii^ improvement of pover- 
ty which such a fund c«uld anord. Charles James, of 
London, was a curate ; the Bishop of Winchester was 
a curate ; almost every rose-and-shovel man has been 
a curate in his time. All curates hope to draw great 
prizes. 

I am surprised it does not strike the mountaineers 
how very much the great emoluments of the church 
are flung open to the lowest ranks of the community. 
Butchers, bakers, publicans, schoolmasters, are per- 
petually seeing their children elevated to the mitre. 
Let a respectable baker drive through the city from 
the west end of the town, and let him cast an eye on 
the battlements of Northumberland House, has his lit- 
tle muffin-faced son the smallest chance of getting in 
among the Percies, enjoymg a share of their luxury 
and splendour, and of chasing the deer with hound and 
horn upon the Cheviot Hills? But let him drive his 
alum-steeped loaves a little farther, till he reaches St. 
Paul's churchyard, and all his thoughts are changed 
when he sees that beautiful fabric : it b not impossible 
that his little penny roll may be introduced ioto that 
splendid oven. Young Crumpet is sent to school — 
takes to his books — spends the best years of his life, 
as all eminent Englishmen do, in making Latin verses 
^knows that the cnim in crum-pet is long, and the jpe/ 
short — goes to the University— gets a prize for an Es- 
say on the Dispersion of the Jews— taxes order^be- 
comes a bishop's chaplain— has a young nobleman for 
his pupil— publishes an useless dsissic, and a serious 
call to the unconverted — and then goes through the 
Elysian transitions of prebendary, dean, prelate, and 
the long train of purple, profit, and power. 

It wm not do to leave only four persons \n each ca- 
thedral upon the supposition that such a number will 
be sufficient for all the men of real merit who ought to 
enjoy such preferment ; we ought to have a steady 
conndence that the men of real merit will always bear 
a small proportion to the whole uumber ; and that in 
proportion as thd whole number is lessened, the num- 
ber of men of merit provided for will be lessened also. 
If it were quite certain that ninety persons would be 
selected, the most remarkable for conduct, piety, and 
learning, ninety offices might be sufficient ; out out of 
these nmety are to be taken tutors to dukes and mar- 
quises, paid in this way by the public ; bishop's chap- 
lains, running tame about the palace ; elegant clergy- 
men, of smul understanding, who have made them- 
selves acceptable in the drawing-rooms of the mitre ; 
Billingsgate controversialists, who have tossed and 
gored an Unitarian. So that there remain but a few 
rewards for men of real merit— vet these rewards do 
infinite good ; and in this mixea, checkered way, hu- 
man affairs are conducted. 

No man at the beginning of the reform could tell to 
what excesses the new power conferred upon the mul- 
titude would carry them ; it was not safe for a clergy, 
man to appear in the streets. I bought a blue coat, 
and did not despair in time of looking like a layman. 
All this is passed over. Men are returned to their 
senses upon the subject of the church, and I utterly 
deny that there is any public feeling whatever which 
calls for the destruction of the resident prebends. 
Lord John Russell has pruned the two luxuriant bishop- 
rics, and has abolishea phiralities : he has mad« a 
Tery material alteration in the state of the cdiurch : 
not enouffh to please Joseph Hume and the tribunes of 
. he peopte^ but enough to satisfy every reasonable and 



mdderate man, and, therefore, enough to satisfy Ida 
self. What another generation may choose to do. is 
another question: I am thoroughly convinced tnal 
enough has been done for the present. 

Viscount Melbourne declared himself quite satisSed 
with the church as it is ; but if the public had aoy 
desire to alter it, they might do as they pleased. Be 
might have said the same thing of the monarchy, or 
of any other of our institutions; and there is in the 
declaration a permissiveness and good humour ^riiidi 
in public men have seldom been exceeded. Careletr- 
ness, however, is but a poor imitation of genius ; and 
the formation of a wise and well-reflected plan of 
reform conduces more to the lasting fame of a minis- 
ter than that affected contempt of duty which every 
man sees to be mere vanity, and a vamty of no very 
high description. 

But, If the troth must be told, out viscount is some- 
what of an impostor. Everything about him seems to 
betoken careless desolation : any one would suppose 
from his manner that he was playmg chock-fartniag 
with human happiness ; that he was always on the 
heel of pastime ; that he would giggle away the great 
charter, and decide by the method of tee>totnm whe- 
ther my lords the bisnops should or should not retain 
their seats m the House of Lords. All this is the 
mere vanity of surorising, and making us believe that 
he can play with Kingdoms as other men can rnith 
nine-pins. Instead of this lofty nebulo — this miracle 
of moral and intellectual felicities — be is nothing more 
than a sensible, honest man, who means to do his duty 
to the sovereign and to the country : instead of being 
the icnorant man he pretends to t>e, before he meets 
the deputation of tallow-chandlers in the morning, he 
sits up halt the night talking with Thomas Young 
about melting and skimming, and then, though he has 
acquired knowledge enough to work on a whole vat of 
prime Leicester tallow, he pretends next morning not 
to know the difference between a dip and a mould. la 
the same way, when he has been employed in readiag 
acts of Parliament, he would persuade you that he has 
been reading Cleghorn on the BeaNtude»f or Pickler on 
the Nine Difficult Points. Neither can I allow to this 
minister (however he may be irritated by the denial) 
the extreme merit of indinerence to the consequences 
of his measures. I believe him to be conscientk>osly 
alive to the good or etil that he is doing, and that ha 
caution has more than opce arrested the gigantic pro- 
jects of the Lycurgus of the Lower House. I am 
sorry to hurt any man's feelings, and to brush away 
the magnificent fabric of levity and gaiety he has 
reared,— but I accuse our minister of honesty and dili- 
gence ; I deny that he is careless or nsh : he is no> 
thing mora than a man of good ondentanding, aad 
good principle, disguised in the eternal and somewhat 
wearisome affectation of a political rouf . 

One of the most foolish circumstances attending this 
destruction of cathedral property, is the great sacrifice 
of the patronage of the crown ; the crown gives np 
eight prebends of Westminster, two at Worcester, 
£1,600 per annum at St. Paul's, two prebends at Bris- 
tol, and a great deal of other preferment all over the 
kingdom ; and this at a moment when such extraordi- 
nary power has been suddenly conferred upon the peo- 
ple, and when every atom of power and patronage 
ought to be husbanded for the crown. A prebend of 
Westminster for my second son would soften the Catos 
of Cornhill, and hill the Gracchi of the metropolitan 
boroughs. Lives there a man so absurd as to suppose 
that ffoveroment can be carried on without those ges* 
tie allurements. You may as well attempt to poultice 
off the hunms of a camel's back, as to cure mankind 
of these little corruptions. 

I am terribly alarmed by a committee of cathedral* 
now sitting in London, and planning a petition to th' 
legislature to be heard by counsel. They will take 
such high ffround, and talk a language so utteriy a| 
variance with the feelings of the age about chureh pro- 
perty, that I am afraid they will do more barm thas 
good. In the time of Lord George Gordon's riots, the 
Guards said they did not care for the mob, if the gen- 
tlemen volunteera behind would be so good as not te 
hold their muslwts in tach a dang exoos mBner. I 
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don^ care for popular clamour, and think it might now 
be defied: but I confess the gentlemen volunteers 
alarm me. They have unfortunately, too, collected 
their addresses, and published them in a single yo- 
lume.'.tJ 

I should like to know how many of our institutions 
at this moment, besides the cathedrals, are under no- 
tice of destruction. I will, before I finish my letter. 
endeaTour to procure a list ; in the mean time I will 
give you the bill of fare with which the last session 
opened, and I think that of 1838 will not be less copi- 
ous. But at the opening of the session of 1837, when 
I addressed my first letter to you, this was the state of 
oar intended changes i — The law of copyright was to 
be recreated by Serjamt Talfourd ; church-rates abo- 
lished by Lord John RusscU, and imprisonment for 
debt by the attorney-general ; the ArchbisLop of Can- 
terbury kindly undertook to destroy all the cathedrals, 
and Mr. Grote was to arrange our votine by ballot ; 
the septennial act was to be rcpedled by Mr. Wil- 
liams — corn-laws abolished by Mr. Clay — and the 
House of Lords reformed by Mr. Ward ; Mr. Hume 
remodelled country-rates — Mr. Ewart put an end to 
primogeniture, and Mr. Tooke look away the exclu- 
sive privileges of Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge ; 
Thomas Duncombe was to put an end to the proxi«>s of 
the lords, and Sergeant Prjme to turn the universities 
topsy-turvy. Well may it be said thai 

'Man never continueth in one stay.' 

See how men accustom themselves to large and 
oerilous clianges. Ten years ago, if a cassock or a 
hassock had been taken from the establishment, tlie 
current of human affairs would have b«.>eu stopped till 
restitution had been made. In a fortnight's time. 
Lord John Russell is to take possession of, and to re- 
partition all the cathedrals in England ; and what a 
prelude for the young queen's coronation ! what a 
medal for the august ceremony! — the fallen Gothic 
buildings on one side of the gold, the young Protestant 
queen on the other :— 

' Victoria Eccleiia Victrix.* 

And then, when she is full of noble devices, and of all 
sorts enchantingly beloved, and amid the solemn swell 
of music, when heart beats happily, and her eyes look 
majesty, she turns them on the degraded ministers of 
the Gospel, and shudders to see she is stalking to the 
throne of her Protestant ancestors over the broken 
altars of God. 

Now, remember, I hate to overstate my case. I do 
not say that the destruction of cathedrals will put an 
end to railroads : I believe that good mustard and 
cress, sown after Lord John's bill is passed, will, if 
duly watered, continue to grow. I do not say that the 
cotmtry has no rightf after the death of mdividual 
incumbents^ to do what they propose to do ; — I merely 
say that it is inexpedient, uncalled for, and miscbie- 
Tous, — ^that the lower clergy, for whose sake it is pro- 
posed to be done, do not desire it, — that the bishop 
commissioners, who proposed it, would be heartily 
glad if it was put an end to, — ^that it will lower the 
character of those who enter mto the church, and 
accustom the English people to largo anil dangerous 
confiscations : and I would not have gentlemen of the 
money-bags, and of wheat and bean land, forget that 
the church means many other things than Thirty-nine 
Articles, and a discourse of five-imd- twenty minutes' 
duration on the Sabbath. It means a check to the 
conceited rasliness of experimei!ital reasoners — an ad- 
hesion to old moral landmarks — an attachment to the 
happiness we have gained flrom tried institutions, 
ffreater than the expectation of that which is promised 
by novelty and change. The loud cry of ten thousand 
teachers of justice and worship— that cry which mas- 
t«rs the Borgiat and Catalines of the world, and guards 
ttom devastation the best works of God — 

MafnA tssCsntar voce per orbem 
Diieite Jnatitiaai aoaiti et son temnere divoa. 

fn spite of his uplifted ehets-board. I cannot let nn 



taken to preserve the rights and property of the church 
of Canterbury : I am quite sure so truly good a man, 
as from the bottom of my heart I believe him to be, 
has some line of argument by which he defends him- 
self ; but till I Imow it, I cannot of course say I am 
convinced by it. The common defence for breaking 
oaths is, that they are contracts made with another 
party, which the Creator is called to wimess, and from 
j which the swearer is absolved, if those for whom the 
I oath is token choose to release him from his obligation. 
I With whom, then, is the contract made by the arch- 
bishop ? Is it with the community at large ? If so, 
I nothing but an act pf-^^arliamcnt fas the community 
' at lurge have no other organ) coula absolve him from 
his oath ; but three years before any act is passed, he 
puts his name to a plan for taking away two-thirds of 
the property of the church of Canterbury. If the con- 
tract in not made with the comuiunity at large, but with 
the church of Canterbury, every member of it is in de- 
cided hostility to his scheme . O'Counell takes an oath 
that he will not injure nor destroy the Protestant 
church ; but in promoting the destruction of some of 
the Irish bishoprics, he may plead that he is sacrificing 
a part to preserve the whole, and benefiting, not injur- 
ing, the Protestant establishment. But the archbishop 
does not swear to a general truth, where the principle 
may be preserved, though there is an a])parent devia- 
tion from the words ; but he swears to a very narrow 
and limited oath, that he will not alienate the posses- 
sions of the church of Canterbury. A friend of mine 
has suggested to me that his grace has, perhaps, for- 
gotten the oath ; but this cannot be. ior the fir«t Pro- 
testant in Europe of course makes a memorandum in 
his pocket-book of all the oaths ho takes to do, or to 
abstain. The oath, however, may be less present to 
the archbishop's memory, from the fact of his not 
having taken the oath in person, but by the medium 
of a gentleman sent down by the coach to take it for 
him — a practice which, though I believe it to have 
been long esiablished in the ciiurch, surprised me, I 
confess, not a little. A proxy to vote, if you please — 
a proxy to consent to arrangements of estates, if want- 
ed ; but a proxy sent down in the Canterbury fly, to 
take the Creator to witness that the archbishop, de- 
tained in town by busbiess or pleasure^will never vio- 
late that foundation of piety over which he presides- 
all this seems to me an act of the most extraordinary 
indolence ever recorded in history. If an ecclesiastic, 
not a bishop, may express any opinion on the reforms 
of the church, I recommend toat archbishops and 
bishops should take no more oaths by proxy ; out, as 
they GO not wait upon the sovereign or the prime min- 
ister, or even any of the cabinet, by proxy, that they 
should also perform all religious acts m their own per- 
son. This practice would have been abolished in Lord 
John's first bill, if other grades of churchmen as well 
as bishops had been made commissioners. But the 
motto 1 



' Peace to the pslscea — ^war to the manses.' 

I have been informed, though I will not answer for 
the accuracy of the information, that this vicarious 
oath is likely to produce a scene which would have 
puzzled the Ductor Dubitantium. The attorney, who 
took the oath for the archbishop, is, they say, seized 
with religious horrors at the approaching confiscation 
of Canterbury property, and has in vain tendered back 
his 6s. Sd. for taking tne oath. The archbishop refu 
ses to accept it ; and feeling himself light and disen- 
cumbered, wisely keeps the saddle upon the back of 
the writhing and agonizing scrivener. I have talked 
it over with several clergymen, and the general opin- 
ion IS, that the scrivener will sufier. 

I cannot help thinking that a great opportunity opens 
itself for improving the discipline of the church, bv 
means of those chapters which Lord John Russell* Is 

* I only mention Lord John Ruflseirs name so often, be- 
cause the management of thechurcb measures devolves up- 
on him. He is, beyond all comparison, the ablest man in 
the whole administration, and to such a degree is be supe- 
rior, that the ffovemment could not exist a moment without 
him. If the rorelgn secretary were to retire^ we sbonkl no 



jjk spiie 01 Ais upiutea enets-tKmrd. i cannot let iny 

old ■CDooi-fellow, the Archbiihop of Canterbury, off, 

without hmiping « little upoo his oath, wliich he haa longer be nibbUng oursdves' Into dii«race on the caai*. <)1 
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80 anxious to destroy ; divide the diocese among the 
members of the chapter, and make them responsible 
for the superintendence and inspection of the clergy 
in their various divisions under tne supreme control ol 
the bishop ; by a few additions they might be made 
the bishops' council for the trial of d!elinauent clergy, 
men. They might be made a kind of college for the 
general care of education in the diocese, and applied 
to a thousand useful purposes, which would have oc- 
curred to the commissioners, if they had not been so 
dreadfully frightened, and to the government, if thelx 
object had been, not to please the dissenters, but to 
improve the church. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has lately published a pamph- 
let on the church (question. His lordship is certainly 
not a man fuU ot felicities and facilities, imitating 
none, and inimitable of any; nor does he work with 
infinite agitation of wit. His creation has blood with- 
out heat, bones without marrow, eyes without specu. 
lation. He has the art of saying nothing in many 
words beyond any man that ever existed ; and when 
he seems to have made a proposition, he is so dread- 
fully frightened at it, that he proceeds as quickly as 
possible, in the ensuing sentence, to disconnect the 
subject and the predicate, and to avert the dangers he 
has incurred :— but as he is a bishop, and will be there- 
fore more read than I am, I cannot pass him over. 
His lordship tells us, that it was at one time under 
consideration of the commissioners whether they 
should not tax all benefices above a certain value, in 
order to raise a flmd for the improvement of smaller 
livings ; and his lordship adds, with the greatest inno- 
cence, that the considerations which principally weigh- 
ed with the commissioners in inducing them not to 
adopt the pdan of taxation, was that they understood 
the clergy in general to be decidedly averse to it j so 
that the plan of the commission was, that the greater 
benefices should pay to the little, while the bishops 
themselves— the Archbishop of Canterbury with lus 
15,000/. a year, and the Bishop of London with his 
10,000/. a year— were not to subscribe a single farth- 
ing for that purpose. Why does John, Bishop of Lhi- 
coln, mention these distressing schemes of tne com- 
mission, which we are certain would have been met 
with a general yeU of indignation from one end of the 
kingdom to another ? Surely it must have occurred to 
this excellent prelate that the bishops would have 
been compelled, by mere shame, to have contributed 
to the fund which they were about to put upon the 
backs of the more opulent parochial clergy ; surely a 
nM>ment's reflection must have taught them that the 
safer method by far was to confiscate cathedral pro- 
perty. 

The idea of abandonmg this taxation, because it 
was displeasing to the clergy at large, is not unenter- 
taining as applied to a eommission who treated the 
clergy with the greatest contempt, and did not even 
notice the communications from cathedral bodies upon 
the subject of the most serious and extensive confisca- 
tions.* 

®J?**?i J' .*^® amiable Lord Glenelg were to leave us, we 
snould feel secure in our colonial possesions. If Mr. 
Sprinff Rice were to go into holy orders, great would be the 
joy of the three per cent^ A decent good-looking head of 
the government might easUy enough be found in heu of 
Viscount Melbourne; but in five minutes after the depar- 
ture of Lord John, the whole whig government would be 
dl-jsolved into sparks of liberality and splinters of reform. 
There are sa remarkable men, who, in different methods 
and In different de»rreea, are now affecting the interests of 
this country— the Duke of Wellington, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Robert Peel, and 
O'ConneU. Greater powers than all these are the phlegm 
of the English i>eople— the great mass of good sense and m- 
tdligence diffused among them — and the number of those 
who have something to lose, and have not the slightest in- 
tcnUon of losing it. 

• Upon this subject I think it right to introduce the fol- 
lowingletters, the first of which was published January 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

* Sir, I feel it to be consistent with my duty, as secretary 
to the church commissioners, to notice a statement emana- 
tiag from a quarter whkh would seem to give it authenticity 



< The plan of taxation, therefore,' says th« huuM 
< being abandoned, it was evident that the fbnds fot 
the augmentation of poor livings, and for the supply 
of the spiritual wants of populous districts, must be 
drawn from the episcopal and cathedral revenues ; that 
is, from the revenues from which the legislature seems 
to have a peculiar right to draw the f\mds for the gen- 
eral supply of the religious wants of the people ; be- 
cause they arise from benefices, of which the patro- 
nage is either actually in the crown, or is derivative 
from the crown. In the case of the episcopal reve- 
nues, the commissioners had already carried the piin^ 
ciple of redistribution as far as they thought that it 
could, with due allowance for the various demands 
upon the incomes of the bishops, be carried. The gb- 
ly remaining source, therefore, was to be found in the 
cathedral revenues : and the commissioners proceeded, 
in the execution of the duties prescribed to them, to 
c6nsider in what manner those revenues might be ren- 
dered conducive to the efficiency of the established 
church.' 

This is very good episcopal reasoning; but is it true? 
The bishops and commissioners wanted a fund to en- 
dow small livings ; they did not touch a farthing of 
their own incomes, only distributed them a little more 
equally ; and proceeded lustily at once to coufiscate 

—that, of seven chapter memorials addressed to the boanl. 
the receipt of one was only acknowledged. 

* It is strictly within my province to acknowledge com- 
munications made to the commissioners as a body, either 
directly or through me ; and it is part of their general in- 
structions to me that I should do so in all cases. 

* To whatever extent, therefore, the statement may be 
true, or whatever may be its value, it is clear that it can- 
not attach to the commissioners, but that I alone am res 
ponsible. 

* In the execution of my oflice, I hare endeavoured, In 
the midst of my other duties, to conduct an extensiTe cor 
respondence in accordance to what I knew to be the feel- 
ings and wishes of the commissioners, and to treat every 
party in communication virith them with attention and res- 
pect 

* If, at some period of more than usual preavure, any ac- 
cidental omission may have occurred, or may hereafter oc- 
cur, involving an appeal ance of discourtesy, it is formeto 
offer, as I now do, explanation and apology. 

< I am, sir, your obedient humble serrast, 
•C. £.McaaAT' 
* Whitehall Place, Jan. 31.' 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE TIMES. 

<Sir. — ▲ more Indiscreet and extraordinary cosajnunica- 
tion than that which appears in your own paper of the SSd 
instant, algned by Mr. C. K. Murray, I never read. * Apm^ 
ret domm inttu.* It is now clear how the commission lu 
been worked. Where communications from the oldest ec- 
clesiastical bodies, upon the most important of all subjects 
to them and to the kingdom, were received by the greateit 
prelates and noblemen of the land, acting under the king *)» 
commission, I should have thought that answers suitable to 
the occasion would, in each case, have been dictated by tbe 
commission ; that such answers would have been entered 
on the minutes, and read on the board-day next ensuing. 

* Is Mr. C K. Murray quite sure that this, which Is done 
at all boards on the most trifling subjects, was not done tt 
his board, in the most awful confiscation ever known in 
England ? Is he certain that spoliation was in no int^ance 
sweetened by civility, and injustice never vami^bed by 
forms? Were all the decencies and proprieties, which ought 
to regelate the cour>e of such great bodies, left without a 
single inquiry from the oommissioner, to a gentleman who 
seems to have been seized with six dii^inct fiU of oblivion 
on six se]iarate occa.«ions, any one of which required all 
that attention to decorum and that accuracy of memory for 
which secretaries are selected and paid ? 

< According to Mr. C. K. Murray's account, the only or- 
der he received from the board was, <* If any prependarv 
calk, or any cathedral writes, desiring not to be destroyec, 
jurtt say the communication has been received ;*' and even 
this, Mr. Murray tells us, he has not done, and that no one 
of the king's commissioners— archbishops, bishops, mar- 
quises, earls— ever asked him whether henad done iter 
not— though any one of these great* people would have 
swooned away at the idea of not answering the most tri- 
fling communication from any other of these great pcorle. 

* whatever else these commissionen do, thi^ had better 
not bring their secretary forward again. They mayf«l 
wind-bound by public opinion, but they must cnoose, u a 
Mcriflce, a better Iphigenia than Mr. C. K. Murray. 

Siam' 
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cathedral property. But why was it neceMary, if tb« 
fund for small liTings was such a paramount consider- 
ration, that the ftiture archbishops of Canterbury 
should be left with two palaces, and 15,000/. per nn- 
num ? Why is every future bishop of London to faa?e 
1 palace in Fulham. a house in St. James's Square, and 
10,000/. a-vear ? Could not all the episcopal functions 
be carried on well and efiectuallv with the half oi 
ihese incomes ? Is it necessary tnat the Archbishop 
«f Canterbury should give feasts to aristocratic Loti- 
don ; and that the domestics of the prelacy should 
«tand with swords and bag- wigs round pig, ana turkojr, 
ar.d venison, to defend, as it were, the orthodox (juTs- 
ironome from the fierce Unitarian, the fell Baptiei, 
and all the famished children of dissent 7 I don^ ob- 
ject to all this ; because I am sure that the metho{{ q[ 
prizes and blanks is the best method of supporting; a 
church, which must be considered as very slende'riy 
endowed, if the whole were equally divided amon^ 
the parishes : but if my opinion were diflerent — i{ 1 
thought the important improvement was to equalize 
preferment in the English church — that such a mea* 
sure was not the one thing foolish, but the one thin^ 
needful — I should take care, as a mitred commission- 
er, to reduce my own species of preferment to the nnr- 
rowest limits, before I proceeaed to confiscate the 
property of anj other grade of the church. I could 
not as a conscientious man, leave the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with 15,000/. a-year. and make a funa by 
annihilating residentiaries at Bristol of 500/. This 
comes of calling a meeting of one species of catUe 
only. The> homed cattle say,—' If you want any 
meat, kill the sheep ; don't meddle with us, there b 
no beef to spare.' They said this, however^ to the 
lion ; and the cunning animal, after he had gamed all 
the information necessary for the destruction of the 
muttons, and learnt how well and widely they pas^y- 
red, and how they could be most conveniently eaten 
up, turns round and informs the cattle, who took Lini 
for their best and tenderest fViend, that he means u^ 
eat them up also. Frequently did Lord John meet tlif^ 
destroying bishops ; much did he commend their daily 
heaps of ruins ; sweetly did they smile on each other, 
and much charming talk was there of meteorolc^- 
and catarrh, and the particular cathedral they w«rt>! 
pulling down at each period;* till one fine day, th'? 
home secretary, with a voice more bland, and a lonk 
more ardently afiiectionate. than that which the mn^^ 
culine mouse bestows on his nibbling female, inform ''d 
them that the government meant to take all tlio 
church property into their own hands, to pay the raic^ 
out of it, and deliver the residue to the rightful poss^^^ 
sors. Such an effect, they say, was never before pro- 
duced by a coup de tfudire. The commission was sepu- 
rutcd in an instant : London clinched his fist ; Canter- 
bury was hurried out by his chaplains, and put tato n 
-warm bed ; a solemn vacancy spread itselr over thf^ 
face of Gloucester ; Lincoln was taken out in strou;^ 
Uystorics. What a noble scene Serjeant TalfoitrJ 
would have made of this ! Why are such talents 
wasted on Ion and the Athenian Captive f 

But, after all, what a proposition I < You don't 
make the most of your money : I will take your prop 



ed with the greatest sharpaets and accaracy. they 
may squeeze l-8th per cent, out of the Turkey Compa- 
ny ; Spring Rice would become director of the Hydro- 
impervious Association, and clear a few hundreds for 
the treasury. The British Roasted Apple Society is 
notoriously mismanaged, and Lord John and Brother 
Lister, by a careful selection of fruity and a judicious 
management of fuel, would soon get it iip to par. 

I think, however, I have heard at the Political Ecod- 
omy Clab, where I have sometimes had the honour oi 



that we vrill put into our own pockets.' — * Just pull ciff* 
your neckcloth, and lay your head under the guilio'- 
tine, and I will promise not to do you any harm : just 
get ready for confiscation ; give up the management nf 
all your property ; make us the ostensible managers of 
every thiug ; let us be informed of the most minKUs 
value of all, and depend upon it, we will never injiif^ 
you to the extent of a single farthing.' — ' Let me |l;l'£ 
my arms about ^du.' says the bear ; < I have not t^f? | 
smallest intention or squeezing you.' — * Trust your tin- 

ger in my mouth,' says the mastiff*; < I will not fetch 
lood.' 

Where is this to end? If government are to take 
into their own hands all property which is not manag- 

* * Whst cstbedral are we pulling down to day V wu 
Ibo standing question at the conmUjuion. 



any savings in the mode of managing ecclesiastical 
leases couW be made, great deducuon from these sa- 
vings must be allowed for the jobbing and GaspiUagt 
of general boards, and all the old servants of the 
church, displaced by this measure, must receive com- 
pensation. 

The whig government, they will be vexed to hear, 
would find a great deal ot patronage forced upon them 
by this measure. Their favourite human animal, the 
barrister ot six years' standing, would be called into 
action. The wnole earth is, m fact, in commission, 
and the human race, saved from the flood, are deliver- 
ed over to barristers of six years' standing. The onus 
prd>andi now lies upon any man who says he is not a 
commissioner ; the only doubt on seeing a new man 
among the whigs is, not whether he b acommissioner 
or not, but whether it is tithes, poor-laws, boundaries 
of boroughs, church leases, cliarities, or any of the 
thousand human concerns which are now worked by 
commissioners, to the infinite comfort and satisfaction 
of mankind, who seem in these days to have found out 
the real secret of life— the one thing wanting to sublu- 
nary happiness — the great principle of commission, 
and six years' barristration. 

Then, if there is a better method of working ecdesi- 
astical estates — if any thing can be gained for the 
church— why is not the church to have it ? why is it 
not applied to church purposes? what right has the 
state to seize it ? If I give you an estate, I give it you 
not only in its present state, but I give to you all the 
improvements which can be made upon it — all that 
mechanical, botanical, and chemical knowledge may do 
hereafter for its improvement — all the ameliorations 
which care and experience cat suggest, in setting, im- 
proving, and collecting your rents. Can there be such 
miserable equivocation as to say— I leave you your 
property, but I do not leave to you all the improve- 
ments which your own wisdom, or the wisdom of your 
fellow-creatures, will enable you to make of your pro- 
perty ? How utterly unworthy of a whig government 
IS such a distinction as this ! 

Suppose the same sort of plan had been adopted in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and the legislature had 
said,— You shall enjoy all you now have, but every 
farthing ol improved revenue, after this period, shall 
go into the pocket of the state — it would have been 
impossible by this time that the church could have 
existed at all : and why may not such a measure be 
as fatal hereafter to the existence of a church, as it 
would have been to the present generation, if it had 
been brought forward at the time of the Reforma- 
tion? 

There is some safety in dignity. A church is in 
danger when it is degraded. It costs mankind much 
less to destroy it when an institution is associated 
with mean, and not with elevated ideas. I should 
like to see the subject in the hands of H. B. I woidd 
entitle the print — 

* The Bishops' Saturday Night ; or, Lord John Russell tt 

the Pay-Table.' « 

The bishops should be standing before the pay-ta- 
ble. and receiving their weekly allowance ; Lord John 
ana Spring Rice counting, ringing, and biting the so- 
vereigns, and the Bishop of Exeter insisting that the 
chancellor of the exchequer had given him one which 
was not weight. Viscount Melbourne, hi high chuc- 
kle, should be standing, with his hat on, and his back 
to the fire, delighted with the contest ; and the deans 
and canons should be in the back-groand| waiting tiU 
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their torn came, and the bishops were paid; and 
among them a canon, of large composition, urging 
them on not to give way too much to the bench. 
Perhaps I should add the president of the board of 
trade, recommending the truck principle to the bish- 
ops, and offering to pay them in hassoclu, cassocks, 
aprons, shovel-hats, sermon-cases, and such like ec- 
clesiastical gear. 

But the madness and folly of such a measure ate in 
the revolutionary feeling which it excites. A govern- 
ment taking mto its hands such an immense value of 
property ! What a lesson of violence and change to 
the mass of mankind! Do you want to accustom 
Englishmen to lose all confidence m the permanence 
of their institutions— to inure them to great acts of 

Elunder— and to draw forth all the latent villauies of 
uman nature? The whig leaders are honest men, 
and cannot mean this, but these foolish and inconsio- 
tent measures are the bom-book and infantile lessons 
of revolution; and remember, it requires no great 
time to teach mankind to rob and murder on a great 
scale. 

I am astonished that these ministers neglect the 
common precaution of a foolometer,* with which no 
public man should be unprovided: I mean, the ac- 
cjuaintance and society of inree or four regular British 
tools as a test of pubuc opinion. Every cabinet min- 
ister should judge of all his measures by his foolome- 
ter, as a navigator crowds or shortens sail by the ba- 
rometer in his cabin. I have a vary valuable instru- 
ment of that kind myself which I have used for many 
years ; and I would oe bound to predict, with the ut- 
most nicety, by the help of this machine, the precise 
effect which any measure would produce upon public 
opinion. Certamly, 1 never saw any thing so decided 
as the effects produced upon my machine by the rate 
bill. No man who had been accustomed in the small- 
est degree to handle philosophical instruments could 
have doubted of the storm which was coming on, or 
of the thoroughly un-English scheme in which the 
ministry had so rashly engaged themselves. 

I think, also, that it is a very sound argument 
against this measure of church rates, that estates 
have been brought liable to these payments, and that 
they have been deducted fh)m the purchase-money. 
And, what also, if a dissenter were a republican as 
weU as a dissenter — a case which has sometimes hap- 
pened; and what if our anti-monarchial dissenter 
were to object to the expenses of the kingly govern- 
ment? Are his scruples to be respected, and his tax- 
es diminished, and the queen's privy purse to be sub- 
jected and exposed to the intervening and economical 
squeeze of government commissioners ? 

But these lucubrations upon church rates are an epi- 
sode ; I must go back to John, Bishop of Lincoln. All 
other cathedrals are fixed at four prebendaries; St. 
PauPs and Lincoln having only three, are increased to 
the regulation pattern of four. I call this useless and 
childish. The Bishop of Lincoln says, there were 
more residentiaries belore the reformation ; but if for 
three hundred years three residentianes have been 
found to be sufficient, what a strangely feeble excuse 
it is for adding another, and diverting 3000/. per annum 
from the small living fund, to say, that there were 
more residentiaries three hundred years ago. 

Must every thing be good and right that is done by 
bishops ? Is there one rule of right for them and ano- 
ther for the rest of the world. Now here are two 
commissioners, whose express object is to constitute, 
out of the large emoluments of the dignitaries, a fund 
for the poorer parochial clergy ; and in the very heat 
and fervour of confiscation, they build up two new 

* Mr. Fox very often used to sty, * I wonder what Lord 
B. will think of this.' Lord B. hsppened to be s very stu- 
pid penon, and the curiosity of Mr. Fox's friendi was nat- 
urally excited to know why he attached such importance 
to the opinion of such an ordinary commonplace person. 
< His of^nlon,* said Mr. Fox, * If of much more import- 
ance than you are aware of. He Is an exact representative 
of all common-place English prejudices, and what Lord B. 
thinks of any measure, the great majority of English peo« 
pie wUl think of It' It would he a good thing if every 
caAinti ofpMo^pben had a Lord B. among tbau 



places, utterly useless and uncalled for, take 300QI. 
from the charity iwA to pay them, and they give the 
patronage of these places to themselves. Is there a 
single epithet* in the language of invective whkh 
would not have been levelled at lay commissioners 
who had attempted the same thing ? If it is necessa- 
ry to do so mucn for archdeacons, why might not oce 
ai the residentiaries be archdeacon m virtue of his 
prebend? If government make bishops, they may 
surely be trusted to make archdeacons. I am very 
wiUiug to ascribe good motives to these commission- 
ers, who are really worthy and very sensible men, bat 
I am perfectly astonished that they were not deterred 
from such a meastire by appearances, and by the mo- 
tives which, whether rigntly or wrongly, would be 
imputed to them. In not actmg so as to be suspected, 
the Bishop of London should resemble Caesar's wife. 
In other respects, this excellent prelate would not 
have exactly suited foj the partner of that great and 
self-willed man ; and an idea strikes me, that it is not 
impossible he might have been in the senate-house 
instead of Csesar. 

Lord John Russell gives himself great credit for not 
having confiscated church property^ but merely remo- 
delled and redivided it. I accuse him not of plunder, 
but I accuse him of taking the Church of England, 
rolling it about as a cook does a piece of dough, with 
a rolhng^ pin. cuttinp^ a hundred different shapes with 
all the plastic fertihty of a confectioner, and without 
the most distant suspicion that he can ever be wrong, 
or ever be mistaken : with a certainty that he can 
anticipate the consequences of every possible cLange 
in human affairs. There is not a better man in Eng- 
land than Lord John Russell ; but his worst failure is, 
that he is utterly ignorant of all moral fear ; there is 
nothing he would not undertake. I believe he would 
perform the operation for the stone — build St. Peter's 
— or assume (with or without ten minutes notice^ the 
command of the channel fleet ; and no one would di^ 
cover by his manner thot the patient had died— the 
church tumbled down — and the channel fleet been 
knocked to atoms. I believe his motives are always 
pure, and his measures often able ; but they are end- 
less, and never done with that pedetenous pace and 
pedetenous mind in which it behoves the wise and 
virtuous improver to walk. He alarms the wise liber- 
als ; and it is impossible to sleep soundly while he 
has the command of the watch.* 

Do not say, my dear Lord John, that I am too se- 
vere upon you. A thousand years have scarce suflk- 
ed 10 make our blessed England what it is ; an hour 
may lay it in the dust ; and can you, with all your ta- 
lents, renovate its shattered splendour— can you recall 
back its virtues—can you vanquish time and fate' 
But, alas ! you want to shake the world, and to be 
the thunderer of the scene i 

Now what is the end of what I have written ? Why 
every body was in a ereat fright ; and a number of 
bishops, huddled together, and talking of their great 
sacrinces, began to destroy other people's property, 
and to take other people's patronage : ana all the 
fright is over now ; and all the bishops are very sorry 
for what they have done, and regret extremely the 
destruction of the cathedral dignitaries, but doo^t 
know how to get out of the foolish scrape. The whig 
ministry persevere to please Joseph and his brethren, 
and the destroyers ; and the good sense of the matter 
is to fling out the dean and chapter bill, as it now 
stands, and to bring in another next year — making a 
fund out of all the non-resident prebends, annexing 
some of t^ others, and adopting many of the enact- 
ments contained in the present bill. 

* Another peculiarity of the Russdls is, that they never 

iter their opinions ; they are an excellent race, but they 
ust be trepanned before they can be cenvhioed. 
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THIRD LETTER TO ARCHDEACON SINGLE- 

TON. 
Mr Deae Sn, 

I HOPE this is the hist letter vera will receiye from 
me oa church matters. I am tured of the subject ; so 
is eTery body. In spite of many bishops' charges, I 
mm unbroken ; and remain entirely of the same oumion 
as I was two or three years sinc»— that the mutilation 
of deans and chapters is a rash^ foolish, and impni- 
dent measure. 

I do not think the charge of the Bishop of London 
successful, in combating those arguments which have 
been used against the impending dean and chapter 
bill; but it is quiet, gentlemanhke, temperate, and 
written in a manner which entirely l»ecomes the high 
office and character whidi he bears. 

I agree with him in saying that the plurality and 
residence bill is, upon the^ whole, a very good bill ; — 
nobody, however, knows better than the Bishop of 
London the various changes it has undergone, and the 
improvements it has received. I could point out four- 
teen or fifteen material alterations for the better, since 
it came out of the hands of the commission, and all 
bearing materiaUy upon the happiness and comfort of 
the parochial clerg^f. I will mention only a few : — the 
bill, as originally introduced, gave the bishop a power, 
when he considered the duties of the parish to oe im- 
properly performed, to suspend the clergyman and ap- 
point a curate with a salary. Some impious persons 
thought it not impossible that occasionally such a 
power might be maliciously and vindictively exer- 
cised, and that some check to it should be admitted 
into the bill ; accordingly, under the existinp^ act, an 
ecclesiastical jury is to be summoned, and mto that 
jury the defendant clergyman may inUoduce a friend 
of his own. 

If a clergyman, from illness or any other overwhelm- 
hig necessity, was prevented from having two ser- 
vices, he was exposed to an information and penalty. 
In answering the bishop, he was subjected to two op. 
posite seto of penalties— the one for saying yes ; the 
other for saying no : he was amenable to the needless 
and impertinent scrutiny of a rural dean before he was 
ezposea to the scrutiny of the bishop. Curates might 
be forced upon him by subscribing parishioners, and 
the certainty of a schism established in the paribh; a 
curate might have been forced upon present incum- 
bents by the bishop without any complaint made; 
upon men who took, or, perhaps, bought their livings 
under very difierent laws ; ail these acts of injustice 
are done away with, but it is not to the credit of the 
framers of the bill that they were ever admitted, and 
they completely justify the opposition with which the 
bill was received by me and by others. I add, how- 
ever, with great pleasure, that when these and other 
objections were made, they were heard with candour, 
aud promised to be remedied by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London and Lord John 
Russell. 

I have spoken of the power to issue a commission 
to iiiquire into the well-being of any parish : a vindic- 
tive and malicious bishop might, it is true, co&vert 
this, which was intended for the protection, to the 
oppression of the clergy— «fraid to dispossess a clergy- 
man of his own authonty, he might attempt to do the 
same thing under the cover of a jury of his ecclesiasti- 
cal creatures. But I can hardly conceive such base- 
ness in the prelate, or such infamous subserviency in 
the agents. An honest and respectable bishop will 
remember that the very issue or such a commission 
is a serious slur upon tne character of a clergyman ; 
he will do all he can to prevent it by private monition 
and remonstrance ; and if driven to such an act of 
power, he will, of course, state to the accused clergy- 
man the subjects of accusation, the names of his ac- 
cusers, and give him ample time for his defence. If, 
upon anonymous accusation, he subjects a clergyman 
to such an investigation, or refuses to him any advan- 
tage wliich the law gives to every accused person, he 
is an infkmous, degraded, and scandalous tyrant : but 
I cannot believe there is mch a man to be found upon 
th0 b^ch. 



There is in this new bill a very humane clausei 
f though not introduced by the commission), enabUng 
the widow of the deceased clerg3rman to retain pos- 
session of the parsonage-house for two months after 
the death of the incumbent. It ought, in fairness, to 




and the interval of two months, allowipg time for re- 
pairs, might put to rest many questions of dihipidap 
tion. 

To the bishop's power of intruding a curate, with- 
out any complamt on the part of the parish that the 
duty has been faiadeouately performed, I retain the 
same objections as before. It is a power which, with- 
out this condition, will be unfairly and partially exer. 
cised. The first oDject I admit is not the provision of 
the clergyman, but the cure of the parish ; bat one 
way of taking care of parishes is to take care that 
clergymen are not treated virith tyranny, partiality, 
and injustice ; and the best way of efiectmg this isno 
remember that their superiors have the same haman 
passions as other people, and not to trust them with a 
power which may be so grossly abused, and which 
(incredible as the Bishop of London may deem it), 
has been, in some instances, grossly abused. 

I cannot imagine what the bishop means by saying, 
that the members of cathedrals do not, in virtue of 
their office, bear any part in the parochial instruction 
of the people. This is a fine deceitful word, the word 
parochial f and eminently calculated to coax the pub- 
lic. If he means simply that cathedrals do not belong 
to parishes, that St. Paul's is not the parish church of 
Upper Puddicomb, and that the vicar of St. Fiddlefrid 
does not officiate in Westminster Abbey : all this is 
true enough, but do they not in the most material 
points instruct the people precisely in the same man- 
ner as the parochial clergy ? Are not prayers and 
sermons the most important means of spintual instruc- 
tion ? And are there not eighteen or twenty services 
in every cathedral for one which is heard in parish 
churches ? I have very often counted in the after- 
noon of week days in St. Paul's 150 people, and on 
Sundays it is full to suffocation. Is all this to go for 
nothing ? and what right has the Bishop of London to 
suppose that there is not as much real piety in cathe- 
drals, as in the most roadless, postless, melancholy, 
sequestered hamlet preached toby the most provin. 
cial, sequestered bucolic clergyman in the .qncen's 
dominions ? 

A number of little children, it is true, do not repeat 
a catechism of which they do not comprehend a word ; 
but it is rather rapid ana wholesale to say, that the 
parochial clergy are spiritual instructors of the people, 
and that the cathedral der^ arc only so m a very re- 
stricted sense. I say that m the most material points 
and acts of instruction, they are much more laborious 
and incessant than any parochial clerry. It might 
really be supposed, from tne Bishop of London's rea- 
soningj that some other methods of instruction took 
place m cathedrals than prayers and sermons can 
afford ; that lectures were read on chemistry, or les- 
sons given on dancing ; or that it was a Mechanics' 
Institute, or a vast receptacle for hexameter and pen- 
tameter boys. His own most respectable chaplain, 
who is often there as a member of the body, will tell 
him that the prayers are strictly adhered to, accord- 
ing to the rubric, with the difference only that the 
service is beautifully chan|pd instead of bcin^ badly 
read ; that instead of the atrocious bawling ot parish 
churches, the anthems are sung with great taste and 
feeling ; and if the preaching is not good, it is the fault 
of the Bishop of Loudon, who has the whole range of 
London preachers from whom to make his selection. 
The real fact is, that, histead of being something ma- 
terially different from the parochial cler^, as the com- 
missioners wish to make them, the cathedral clergy are 
fellow-labourers with the parochial clergy^ outworKinff 
them ten to one ; but the commission havmg providea 
snugly for the bishops, have, by the merest accident in 
the worldj entangled themselves in this quarrel with 
catliedrais. 
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< Had the question/ says the bishop, < been proposed < 
to the religious part of tne commuo it y, whether, iCno 
other means were to be found, the efiective cure of | 
souls should be provided for by the total suppression 
of those ecclesiastical corporations which have no 
cure of souls, nor bear any part in the parochial 
labours of the clergy ; that question, I verily believe, 
would have been carried in the affirmative oy an im- 
mense majority of suffrages.' But suppose no other 
means could be found for the effective cure of souls 
than the suppression of bishops, does the Bishop of 
London imagme that the majority of suffrages would 
have been less immense ? How idle to put such cases. 

A pious man leaves a large sum of money in Catho- 
lic times for some purposes which are superstitious, 
and for others, such as preaching and reading prayers, 
which are applicable to all times; the superstitious 
usages are aoolished. the pious usages remain : now 
thebishop must admit, if you take half or any part of 
this money from clergymen to whom it was given, and 
divide it for similar purposes amon^ cler?y to whom 
it was not given, you deviate materially from the in- 
tentions of the founder. These foundations are made 
in loco : in many of them the locus was, perhaps, the 
original cause of the gift. A man who founds an alms- 
house at Edmonton does not mean that the poor of 
Tottenham should avail themselves of it ; and if he 
could have anticipated such a consequence, he would 
not have endowed any almshouse at all. Such is the 
respect for property that the Court of Chancery, when 
it becomes impracticable to cany the will of the 
donor into execution, always attenato the cypres, and 
apply the charitable fund to a purpose as germane as 
possible to the intention of tne founder; but here, 
when men of Lincoln have left to Lincoln cathedral, 
and men of Hereford to Hereford, the commissioners 
seize it all, melt it into a common mass, and disperse 
it over the kingdom. Surely the Bishop of London 
cannot contend that this is not a greater deviation from 
the will of the founder than if the same people, re- 
maining in the same place, receiving all the founder 
gave them, and doing all thinffs not forbidden by the 
law, which the founder ordered, were to do something 
more than the founder ordered, were to become the 
guardians of education, the counsel lo the bishop, 
and the curators of the diocese in his old age and 
decay. 

The public are greater robbers and plunderers than 
any one in the public ; look at the whole transaction ; 
it 18 a mixture of meanness and violence. The coun- 
try choose to have an established religion, and a resi 
dent parochial clergy, but they do not choose to build 
houses for their parochial clergy, or pay them in ma- 
ny instances more than a butler or a coachman re- 
ceives. How is this deficiency to be supplied ? The 
heads of the church propose to thispublic to seize upon 
estates which have never belonged to the public, and 
which were left for another purpose ; and by the 
seizure of these estates to save that which ought to 
come out of the public purse. 

Suppose Parliament were to seize upon all the alms- 
houses in England, and apply them to the diminution 
of the poor-rate, what a number of ingenious argu- 
ments might be pressed into the service of this robbe- 
ry : < Can any thmg be more revolting than that the 
poor of Northumberland should be starving while the 
poor of the suburban hamlets are dividing the bene- 
factions of the pious dead? " We tcarU for these 
purposes all wt can obtain from whatever sources 
derived." ' I do not deny the right of Parliament 
to do this, or anything else; but I deny that it 
would be expedient, because I think it belter to make 
any sacrihces, and to endure any evil, than to gratify 
this rapacious spirit of plunder and confiscation. Sup- 
pose these commissioner prelates firm and unmoved, 
when we were all alarmed, had told the public that 
the parochial clercy were badly provided for, and that 
it was the duty of that public lo provide a proper sup- 
port for their ministers ; — suppose the commissioners, 
mstead of leading them on to confiscation, had warned 
their fellow subjects against the base economy and the 
perilous injustice of seizing on that which was not 
tbeir own f-'tuppoBe they had called for water and 



washed their hands, and said. * We call yea mil to wit. 
ness that we are innocent ot this great min ;' — does 
the Bishop of London imagme that the prelates who 
made such a stand would have gone down to posterity 
less respected and less revered than those men DpcB 
whose tomb it must (after all the enumerations of their 
virtues) be written, that under their auspices and b| 
their counsels the destruction of the English church he 
gan ? Pity that the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
not retained those feelings, when, at the first meeting 
of bishops, the Bishop of Loudon proposed this hdjf 
innovation upon cathedrals, and the head of our chorcb 
declared, with vehemence an indignation, that nothini 
in the esjrth would induce him to consent to it. 

Si mens non leva fuiaset, 
Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arz alta maaeres. 

< But,' says the Lord Bishop of London, < you admit 
the principle of confiscation by proposing the confiscar 
tion and partition of prebends in the possession of non- 
residents. I am thinking of something else, and I see 
all of a sudden a great blaze of light ; I behold a great 
number of gentlemen in short aprons, neat purple coat£, 
and gold buckles, r^ishing about with torches in their 
hands, calling each other * my lord,' and setting fire to 
all the rooms in the house, and the people below de- 
lighted with the combustion ; finding it impossible to 
turn them from their purpose, and finding that they 
are all what they jbltc by divine permission ; I endea. 
vour to direct their holy innotxUions into another chan- 
nel ; and I say unto them, ^ my lords, had not you 
belter set fire to the out of door offices, to the barns, 
and stables, and spare this fine library, and this noble 
drawing-room ? Yonder arc several cow-houses of 
which no use is made ; pray direct your fury against 
them, and leave this beautiful and venerable mansion 
as you found it.' If I address the divinely permitted 
in this manner, has the Bishop of London any hght to 
call me u brother incendiary ? 

Our hohf innovatory the Bishop of London, has drami 
a very aflecting picture of sheep having no shepherl, 
and of millions who have no spiritual food ; our wants, 
he says, are most imperious : even if we were to tax 
large livings, we must still have the money of the ca- 
th^rals : no plea will exempt you, nothmg can step 
us, for the formation of bencnces, and the endowment 
of new ones. We want (and he prints it in italics) 
for these purposes < ail that tre can obtain from vket^' 
ever sdurce derived.^ I never remember to have been 
more alarmed in my life than by this passage. I said 
to myself, the necessities of the church have got such 
complete hold of the imaeination of this energetic 
prelate, who is so captivated by the holiness of hrsio* 
novations, that all grades andf orders of the church 
and all present and future interests will be sacrificed 
to it. I immediately rushed to the acts of Parliament, 
which I always have under my pillow, to see at once 
the worst of what had happenea. I found present re> 
venues of the bishops all safe ; that is some airafort, I 
said to myself; Canterbury, 24,000/. or 25.000/. per 
annum; London, 1 8,000/. or 20,000/. I began to w\ 
some comfort : < things are not so bad ; the bishops do 
not mean to sacrifice to sheep and shepherds^ money 
their present revenues ; the Bishop of London is less 
violent and headstrong than I thought he would be.' 
I looked a little further, and found that 15,000/. per 
annum is alloted to the future Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 10,000/. to the Bishop of London, 8,000/. to Dur- 
ham, and 8,000/. each to Winchester and Ely. * No- 
thing of sheep and shepherd in all this,' I exclaimed, 
and felt still more comforted. It was not till after the 
bishops were taken care of^ and the revenues of the 
cathedrals came into full view, that I saw the perfect 
development ot the sheep and shepherd principle, the 
deep and heartfelt compassion for spiritual labrmren, 
and that inward groaning for the destitute state of the 
church, and that firm purpose, printed in italics, of 
taking /or these purposes all that could be obtained fnm 
whatever source derived; and even in this deUckMS 
nimmage of cathedral property, where all the ine 
church feelings of the bishop's heart could be iadolfBd 
without costing the poor sufl*erer a peimy, stalls for 
archdeacons in Lincoln and St. Paul's are, to the 
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t of SjOOOr. per amiiim, takon from the tftMp «u{ 
Mhtpkird fund, and the patrooage of them divided be- 
twoen two commissionen, the Bishop of London, and 
the Bishop of Lincoln, instead of bong paid to addi- 
tional labourart in the vineyard. 

Has there been any difficulty, I would aslc, in pro- 
cuing archdeacons upon the very moderate pay they 
now recelTe ? Can any clergyman be more thorough- 
ly respectable than the present archdeacons in the see 
of Lcmdon? but men bearing such an office in the 
chnrch, it may be sliid, should be h^hly paid, and 
archbishops, who could very well keep up their digni- 
ty upon 7000/. per annum, are to be allowed 16,000/. 
I make no objection to all this ; but then what be- 
comes of all these heart-rending phrases of ihup and 
»kepkerd, and drooping vineyard8y and floeki without 
nbrituai tontolation f The bishop's argument is, that 
the superfluous must give way to the necessary ; but 
in fighting, the bishop should take great care that his 
cannons are not seized, and turned against himself. 
'He has awarded to the bishops of England a superflu- 
ity as great as that which he intends to take from the 
cathedrals ; and then, when he legislates for an order 
to which he does not belong, begins to remember the 
distresses of the lower clergy, painU them with all 
the colours of impassioned efoquence, and informs the 
cathedral institutions that he must have every farthing 
he can lay hie hand upon. Is not this as if one affected 
powerfully by a chanty sermon were to put his hands 
m another man's pocket, and cast, from what he had 
extracted, a liberal contribution into the plate ? 

I beg not to be mistaken ; I am vqry far from con- 
sidering the Bishop of London as a sordid and inte- 
rested person ; but this is a complete instance of how 
the best of men deceive themselves, where their inte- 
rests are concerned. I have no doubt the bishop firm- 
ly imagined he was doing his duty ; but there should 
have been men of all grades in the commission, some 
one to sa^ a word for cathedrals and against bishops. 

The bishop says, <his antagonists have allowed 
three canons to be sufficient for St. Paul's, and, there- 
fore, four must be sufficient for other cathedrals.' 
Sufficient to read the prayers and preach the sermons, 
certainly, and so would one be ; but not sufficient to 
excite, by the hope of increased rank and wealth, ele- 
Ten thousand parochial clergy. 

The most important and cogent arguments against 
the dean and cnapter confiscations are past over in si- 
lence in the bishop's charge. This, in reasoning, is 
always the wisest and most convenient plan, and which 
ail young bishops should imitate after the manner of 
this wary polemic. I object to the confiscation be- 
eauee it wiu throw a grtatdealmore of capital out of the 
parochial church than it will hring into if. I am very 
sorry to come forward with so homely an argument, 
which shocks so many clergymen, and particularly 
those wiCh the lar|[est incomes, ana the best bishop- 
rics ; but the truth is, the greater number of clergy- 
men go into the church in order that they may derive 
a coinfortable income from the church. Such men in- 
tend to do their duty, and they do it : but the duty is, 
liowever, not the motive, but the adjunct. If I was 
writing in gala and parade, I would not hold this lan- 
guage ; but we are m earnest, and on business ; and as 
very rash and hasty changes are founded upon contra- 
ry suppositions of the pure disinterestedness and per- 
fect inattention to temporals in the clergy, we must 
get down at once to the solid rock without heeding how 
we disturb the turf and flowers above. The parochial 
clergy maintain, their present decent appearance quite 
as much by their own capital as by the income they 
derive from the church. I will now state the income 
and capital of seven clergymen, taken promiscuously 
in tliis neighbourhood :— No. 1. Livhig200/., capital 
12,000/.; No. 2. Livins 800., capital 15,000.; No. 3. 
Xiiving 600/., capital I2fi00, ; No. 4. Living 150/., cap- 
ital 10,000/. ; No. 5. Living 800/.. capital ll,000/. ; No. 
6. Living 150., capital 1000/. ; No. 7. Living 600/., ca. 
pital 16,000/. I have aiigently inquired into the cir- 
cmnstances of seven Unitarian and w esleyan ministers, 
and 1 question much If the whole seven could make up 
6000/. between them ; and the zeal and enthusiasm of 
this last dividoo it eertainly not inliBrior to that of the 



former. Now here is a capital of TSjOOO/. carried into 
the church, which the confiscations of the commission- 
ers would force out of it, by taking away the good 
thinn which were the temptation to its introduction. 
So that, by the old plan of paying by lottery, instead 
of giving a proper competence to each, not only do 
you obtain a parochial clergy upon much cheaper 
terms ; but, from the ^mbling propensities of human 
nature, and the irresistible tendency to hope that they 
shall gain the great prizes, you tempt men into your 
service who keep up their credit and yours, not by 
your allowance, out by their own capital ; and to de« 
stroy this wise and well-working arrangement, a great 
numoer of bishops, marquises, and Joha Russells, are 
huddled into a chamber, and, after proposing a scheme 
which will turn the English church into a collection of 
consecrated beggars, we are informed by the Bishop 
of London that it is an holy innovation. 

I have no manner of doubt, that the immediate ef- 
fect of passing the dean and chapter bill will be, that 
a great number of fathers and uncles, judging, and 

Sroperly judging, that the church is a very altered and 
eteriorated profession, will turn the industry and ca- 
pital of their e/^Mt into another channel. Mj friend, 
Robert Eden, says < this is of the earth earthy :' be it 
so ; I cannot help it, I paint mankind as I find them, 
and am not answerable for their defects. When an 
argument, taken from real life, and the actual condi- 
tion of the world, is brought among the shadowy dis- 
cussions of ecclesiastics, it always occasions terror 
and dismay ; it is like j&i^as stepping into Charon's 
boat, whloL carried only ghosts ana spirits. 

Gemuit rab pondere cymba 
Sotllis. 

The whole plan of the Bishop of London is a ptoch- 
ogony— a generation of beggars. He purposes, out of 
the spoils of the cathedral, to create a thousand livings, 
and to give to the thousand clergymen 130/. per an- 
num each : a Christian bishop proposing, in cola blood, 
to create a thousand livings ot 130/. per annum each ; 
— to call into existence a thousand or the most unhap- 
py men on the face of the earth,— >the sons of the 
fioor, without hope, without the assistance of private 
brtune, chained to the soil, ashamed to live with their 
inferiors, unfit for the society of the better classes, 
and dragging about the English curse of poverty, 
without the smallest hope that thev can ever shake It 
off. At present, such hvings are mled by young men 
who have better hopes — who have reason to expect 
Rood property — ^who look forward to a coUege or a 
family living — ^who are the sons of men of some sub- 
stance, and hope so to pass on to something better — 
— who exist under the delusion of being hereafter 
deans and prebendaries —who are paid once by mon 
ey, and three times by hope. Will the Bishop of 
London promise to the progeny of any of these tnou- 
sand victims of the holy innovation that, if they behave 
well, one of them shall have his butler's place ; ano- 
ther take care of the cedars and hyssops of nis garden ? 
Will he take their daughters for his nursery-maids ? 
and may some of the sons of these * labourers of the 
vineyara' hope one day to ride the leaders from St. 
James's to Fulham ? Here is hope — ^here is room for 
ambition — a field for genius, and a ray of ameliora- 
tion! If these beautiful feelings of compassion are 
throbbing under the cassock of the bishop, he ought, 
in common justice to himself, to make them known. 

If it were a scheme forgiving ease and independence 
to any large bodies of clergymen, it might be listened 
to ; but the revenues of the English church are such as 
to render this wholly and entirely out of the question. 
If you place a man in a village in the country, require 
that he should be of good manners and well educated ; 
that his habits and appearance should be above those 
of the farmers to whom he preaches, if he has nothinflr 
else to expect (as would be the case in a church of 
equal division) ; and if, upon his village Income, he is 
to support a wife and educate a family, without any 
power of making himself known in a remote and soh 
tary situi^on, toch a person ought to receive 500/. per 
I annum, and be furnished with a house. There are 
I about 10,700 paiuhet in England and ^«&st9k^-«rf«sM^ 
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crerage income it 2861. per annum. Now, to proride 
diese incumbents witk decent houses, to keep them in 
repair, and to raise the income of the incumbent to 
UmL per annum, would require (if all the incomes of 
the bishops, deans, and chapters of separate di^ita- 
ties, of sinecure rectories, were confiscated, and if the 
excess of oil the livings in England above 500/. per an- 
num were added to them,) a sum of two millions and 
ft half in addition to the present income of the whole 
church; and no power on earth could persuade the 
present Parliament of Great Britain to grant a single 
shilling for that purpose. Now, is it possible to pay 
such a church upon any other principle than that of 
unequal division f The proposed pillage of the cathe- 
dral and college churches (omitting all consideration 
of the separate estate of dignitaries) would amount, di- 
vided among all the benefices in England, to about 5/. 
12a. 6^. per man : and this, which would not stop an 
hiatus in a cassock, and would drive out of the paro- 
chial church ten times as much as it brought into it, 
is the panacea for pauperism recommended by her ma- 
jesty's commissioners. 

But if this plan were to drive men of capital out of 
the church, and to pauperize the English clergy, where 
would the harm be ? Could not all the duties ot reli- 
l^on be performed as well by poor clergymen as by 
men of good substance ? My great and serious appre- 
liension is, that such would not be the case. There 
would bo the greatest risk that your clergy would be 
fanatical, and ignorant ; that their habits would be 
low and mean, and that they would be despised. 

Then a picture is drawn of a clergyman with 130/. 
per annum, who combines all moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual advantages, a learned man^ dedicating him- 
self intensely to the care of his parish — of farming 
manners and dignified deportment— six feet two inches 
high, beautifully proportioned, with a magnificent 
countenance, expressive of all the cardinal virtues and 
the Ten Commandments, — and it is asked, with an air 
of triumph, if such a man as this will fall into contempt 
on account of his poverty ? But substitute for him an 
average, ordinary, uninteresting minister ; obese, dum- 
py, neithei Ill-natured nor good-natured ; neither learn- 
ed nor ignorant, striding over the stiles to church, 
with a second-rate wife--dusty and deliquescent — ana 
four parochial children, full of catechism and bread and 
butter ; or let him be seen in one of those Shem-Ham- 
and-Japhet buggies-^made on Mount Ararat soon after 
the subsidence of the waters, driving in the High Street 
of Edmonton ;* — among all hi.<i pecuniary, saponaceous, 
oleaginous parishioners. Can any man of common 
sense say that all these outward circumstances of the 
ministers of religic» have no bearing on religion itself? 

I ask the Bishop of London, a man of honour and 
conscience as he is, if he thinks five years will elapse 
jefore a second attack is made upon deans and chap- 
ters? Does he think, after reformers have tasted the 
flesh of the church, ttiat they will put up with any oth- 
er diet ? Does he forget that deans and chapters are 
but mock turtle — that more delicious delicacies remain 
behind? Five years hence he will attempt to make a 
stand, and he will be laughed at and eaten up. In this 
Tery charge the bishop accuses the lay commissioners 
of another intended attack upon the property of the 
church, contrary to the clearest and most explicit stip- 
ulations (as he says) with the heads of the establish- 
ment. 

Much is said Of the conduct of the commissioners, 
but that is of the least possible consequence. They 
may have acted for the best, according to the then ex- 
isting circumstances ; they may seriously have inten- 
ded to do their duty to the country ; and I am far from 
saving or thinking they did not ; but without the least 
reference to the commissioners, the question is. Is it 
wise to pass this bill, and to justify such an open and 
tremendous sacrifice of churcn property ? Does public 
opinion now call for any such measure 7 is it a wise 
distribution of the funds of an ill-paid church ? and 

* ▲ parish which the Bishop of London has the greatest 
dedre to divide into Utae bits ; bat which appeals quite as 
gttopreterreiU IntegikruSt, James's, St. George^ or 
«— ^-— r«fliatt•Jprtrollagtoftll»llWw^ - 



wUl it not force more capital out of the yarochialpart 
of the church than it brings into it ? If the bill is bad, 
it is surely not to pass out of compliment to the iieelp 
ings of the Archbi^op of Canterbury. If the pro- 
ject is hasty, it is not to be adopted to gratify the Bi- 
shop of London. The mischief to the churcti is sore- 
ly a greater evil than the stultification of the commits 
sioners, &c. If the physician has prescribed hastilTj 
is the medicine to be taken to the death or disease of 
the patient ? If the iudge has condemned improperly, 
is the criminal to be hung, that the wisdom (m the 
magistrate may not be impugned ?* 

But why are the commissioners to be stultified by 
the rejection of the measure ? The measure may 
have been very good when it was recommended, and 
very objectionable now. I thought, and many men 
thought, that the church was going to pieces—that 
the aifections of the common people were lost to the 
establishment ; and that large sacrifices must be in- 
stantly made, to avert the edects of this temporary 
madness ; but those days are gone by — and with them 
ought to be put aside measures, which might have beca 
wise in those days, but are wise no longer. 

After all, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Um 
Bishop of London are good and placable men ; and will 
ere long forget and forgive the successful efibrts of 
their enemies in defeating this mis-ccdesiastic lav. 

Suppose the commission were now beginning to tit 
for the first time, will any man living say that they 
would make such reports as they have made ? and that 
they would seriously propose such a tremendous rero- 
lution in church property ? And if they would not, 
the inference is irresistible, that to consult the feelings 
of two or three churchmen, we are complimenting 
away the safety of the church. Milton asked where 
the nymphs were when Lycidas perished ? I ask 
where the bishops are when the remorseless deep it 
closing over the head of their beloved establish- 
ment ? t 

You must have read an attack upon me by the Bishos 
of Gloucester, in the course of which he says tliat I 
have not been appointed to my situation as cancn ot 
St. Paul's for my piety and learning, but because I am 
a scofier and a jester. Is not this rather strong for a 
bishop, and does it not appear to you, Mr. Archdetp 
coo, as rather too close an imitation of that language 
which is used in the apostolic occupation of trafficking 
in fish ? Whether I have been appointed for my pie- 
ty or not, must depend upon what this poor man means 
by piety. He means by that word, of course, a de- 
fence of all the tyrannical and oppressive abt»es of 
the church which have been swept away within the 
last fifteen or twenty years of my life ; the corpon- 
tion and test acts; tne •penal laws a^inst the Catho- 
lics ; the compulsory marriages of dissenters, and all 
those disabling and disqualifying laws which ^^^ ^ 
disgrace of our church, and which he has alwajs 
looked up to as the consummation of hunum wisdom. 
If piety consisted in the defence of these-4f it wu 
impious to struggle for their abrogatioDi I have, in- 
deed, led an ungodly life. 

There is nothing pompous gentlemen are so maeh 
afVaid of as a little humour. It is like the objection 
of certain cephalic animalculee to the use of small- 
tooth 9ombs,— < Finger and thumb, precipitate posr. 
der, or any thing else you please ; but for Heaven^i 
sake no small tooth combs ! ' Aiter all, I believe. 
Bishop Monk has been the cause of much more langb- 
ter than ever I have been ; I cannot account for it, bat 
I never see him enter a room without exciting a smile 
on every countenance within it. 

Dr. Monk is furious at my attacking the heads of 
the church ; but how can I help it ? If the heads ol 
the church are at the head of the mob ; if I find the 
best of men doing that which has in all times drava 
upon the worst enemies of the human race the bitter- 

* 'After the trouble the commisrioneis have taken (tiyt 
Sir Robert), after the obloquy they have incurred,' Ice. Ir. 
t What is theute of puuiahing separate charges, as the 
.-^ -«..^^ ^, ^ idttoches* * • "* 



Bishops of Winchester, Oxford, and Rochester have daw? 
Why do not the dissentient bISbops fozm Into ft flzB lia- 
ViUL tA wf ft tlM Qhmch tnd flli« o«t the UU ? 
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est cartes of history, am 1 to stop because the mo- 
tives of these men are pure, and their lives blameless? 
I wish I could find a blot in their lives, or a vice in 
their motives. The whole power of the motion is in 
the character of the movers : feeble friends, false 
friends, and foolish friends, all cease to loolc upon the 
measure, and say, Would such a measure have been re- 
commended b3[ such men as the prelates of Canterbury 
and London, if it were not for the public advantage ? 
and in this way, the great good of a religious estab- 
lishment, now rendered moderate and compatible 
with all men's liberties and rights, is sacrificed to 
names ; and the church destroyed ftom good breeding 
and etiquette I the real truth is, that Canterbury and 
London have been frightened— they have overlooked 
the efiect of time and delay — ^they have been betrayed 
into a fearful and ruinous mistalce. Painful as it is to 
teach men who ought to teach us, the legislature 
ought, while there is yet time, to awake and read them 
this lesson. 

It is dangerous for a prelate to write : and whoever 
does it ought to be a very wise one. He has specula- 
ted why I was made a canon of St. Paul's. Suppose 
I were to follow his example, and, going through the 
bench of bishops, were to ask for what reason each 
iiian had been made a bishop ; suppose I were to go 
into the county of Gloucester, &c. Ace. Ace. ! ! ! ! ! 

I was afhiid the bishop would attribute my promo- 
tion to the Ediiiburgh Review ; but upon the subject 
of promotion by reviews he preserves an impenetrable 
silence. If my excellent patron, Earl Grey, had any 
nsasons of this kind, he may at least be sure that the 
reviews commonly attributed to me were really writ- 
ten by me. I should have considered myself as the 
lowest of created beings to have disguised myself in 
another man's wit, and to have received a reward to 
which I was not entitled.* 

I presume that what has drawn upon me the indijnia* 
tion of this prelate, is the observations I have irom 
time to time made on the conduct of the commission- 
ers—of which he positively asserts himself to have 
been a member ; but whether he was, or was not a 
member, I utterly acquit him of all possible blame, 
and ot every species of imputation which may attach 
to the conduct of the commissioners. In using that 
word, I have always meant the Archbishop of Canter- 
bunr, the Bishop of London, and Lord John Russell ; 
smcfhave, honestly speaking, eiven no more heed to 
the Bishop of Gloucester than if he had been sitting in 
JL commission of Bonzes, in the court of Pekin. 

To read, however, his lordship a lesson of good 
manners, I had prepared for him a chastisement which 
would have been echoed firom the Seagravtj who ban- 

aneteth in the castle, to the idiot who spitteth over 
^e bridge at Gloucester ; but the following appeal 
Struck my eye, and stopped my pen : * Since that 
time, my inadequate qualmcations have sustained an 
appalling diminution, by the affection of my eyes, 
Tmich has impaired my vision, and the progress of 
which threatens to consign me to darkness ; I beg the 
benefit of your prayers to the Father of all mercies, 
that he will restore me to better use of the visual 
organs, to be employed on his service ; or that he will 
inwardly illumine the intellectual vision with a parti- 
cle of that divine ray which his Holy Spirit can alone 
Impart.' 

It might have been better taste, perhaps, if a mi- 
tred faivalid, in describing his boduy infirmities before 
a church full of clergymen, whose prayers he asked, 
bad been a little more sparing in the abuse of his ene- 
mies ; but a good deal must be forgiven to the sick. I 
wish that every Christian was as well aware as this 
poor bishop of what he needed from divine assistance ; 
and in the supplication for the restoration of bis sight, 

• I undentand that the bishop bursts into tears every 
now and kHen, and says that I have set him the name of 
Biinon, and that sll the bishops now call htan Simon. Si- 
mon of Glouoestar, however, alter an, is a resl writer, and 
bow could I know that Dr. Monk's name was the endear- 
teg. though somewhat unmsJesUc name, of Dkk ; and if I 
bad thought about his name at all, I should bars called him 
BlehaBdofQtor ^~ 



and the improvement of his understanding, I most 
fervently and cordially join him. 

I was much amused, with what old Hermann* savs 
of the Bishop of London's iElschylus. < We find,' ne 
says, < a great arbitrarine$s of proceeding^ and much, 
boldnesi of innovation, guided by no Mure principle; ' 
here it is : ouali$ ab incepto. He begins with .£schy- 
lus, and ends with the Church of England ; begins with 
profane, and ends with holy innovations — scratching 
out old readings which every commentator had sanc- 
tioned, — abolishing ecclesiastical dignities which 
every reformer had spared ; thrustinp^ an anapest into 
a verse which will not bear it,— and mtruding a canon 
into a cathedral which does not want it ; and this is 
the prelate by whom the proposed reform of the church 
has been principally plannea. and to whose practical 
wisdom the legishiture is called upon to defer. The 
Bishop of London is a man of very great ability, hu- 
mane, placable, generous, munificent, very agreeable, 
but not to be trusted with great interests where calm* 
ness and judgment are required ; unfortunately, my 
old and amiable school-fellow, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, has melted away before him, and sacrificed 
that wisdom on which we all founded our security. 

Much writing and much talking are very tiresome ; 
and. above all, they are so to men who. hving in the 
world, arrive at those rapid and just conclusions which 
are only to be made by living in the world. This bill 
passed, every man of^ sense, acquainted with human 
afiairs, must see, that as *ar as the church is concerned, 
the thmg is at an end. From Lord John Russell, the 
present improver of the church, we shall descend to 
Hume, trom Hume to Roebuck, and after Roebuck, 
we shall receive our last improvements from Dr. Wade : 

Slunder will follow ulimdcr, degradation alter degra- 
ation. The churcn is gone, and what remains is not 
life, but sickness, spasm, and struggle. 

Whatever happens, I am not to blame ; I have fought 
my fight.— Farewell. 

SYDNEY SMITH. 



LETTER ON THE CHARACTER OF SIR JAMES 
MACKINTOSH. 

Mt Deak Sir, 

You ssk for some of your father's letters : I am 
sorry to say I have none to send you. Upon principle, 
I keep no letters except those on business. I have not 
a single letter from him, nor from any human being, in 
my possession. 

Tne impression which the great talents and amiable 
qualities of your father made upon mc^ will remain as 
long as I remain. When I turn from hvin^ spectacles 
of stupidity, ignorance, and mahce, and wish to think 
better of tne world— I remember my great and bene- 
volent friend Macldntosh. 

The fint points of character which everybody no- 
ticed in him were the total absence of envy, hatred, 
malice, and imcharitableness. He could not bate— he 
did not know how to set about it. The gall-bladder 
was omitted in his composition, and if he could have 
been persuaded into any scheme of revenging himself 
upon an enemy, I am sure (unless he haa been nar- 
rowly watched) it would have ended hi proclaiming 
the good qualities, and promoting the interests of his 
adversary. Truth had so much more power over him 
than anger, that (whatever might be the provocation) 
he could not misrepresent, nor exaggerate. In ques- 
tions of passion and party, he stated facts as they 
were, and reasoned Msly upon them, placing his hap- 
piness and pnde in equitable discrimination. Very 
fond of talkmg, he heard patiently, and, not averse to 
intellectual display, did not forget that others might 
have the same disposition as himself. 

Till subdued by age and illness, his conversation 
was more brilliant and instructive than that of any 
human behig I ever had the good fortime to be ac- 

• Ueber die bdiandlung der Griechischen Dlchtcr bel 
den EnalsndemVon OottfHedHennann. WionarJahr- 
' ^ t,voLUt.1811. 
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Jiuainted with. His memory (Tait and piodigoos as 
t was) he so managed as to make it a source of plea^ 
■are and instroction, rather than that dreadful engine 
of colloquial oppression into which it is sometimes 
erected. He remembered things, words, thoughts, 
dates, and every thing that was wanted. His Ian- 
ffuage was beautiful, and might have gone from the 
fireside to the press ; but though his ideas were always 
clothed in beautiful language, the clothes were some- 
times too bi^ for the body, and common thoughts 
were dressed m better and larger apparel than they 
deserved. He certainly had this fault, but it was not 
one of frequent commission. 

He had a method of putting things so mildly and in- 
terrogatively, that he always procured the readiest 
reception for his opinions. Addicted to reasoning in 
the company of able men. he had two valuable habits, 
which are rarely met with in great reasoners — he nev- 
er broke in upon his opponent, and always avoided 
strong and vehement assertions. His reasoning com- 
monly carried conviction, for he was cautious in his 
positions, accurate in his deductions, aimed only at 
truth. The ingenious side was commonly taken by 
some one eise ; the interests of truth were protected 
by Mackintosh. 

His good-nature and candour betrayed him into a 
morbid habit ol eulogizing every body — a Iiabit which 
destroyed the value of commendations, that might 
have been to the young (if more sparingly distribdt- 
ed) a reward of virtue and a motive to exertion. Oc- 
casionally he took fits of an opposite nature ; and I 
have seen him abating and dissolving pompous gentle- 
men with the most successful ridiciue. He certainly 
had a good deal of humour; and I remember, 
amongst many other examples of it, tliat he kept us 
for two or three hours in a roar of laughter, at a din- 
ner-party at his own house, playing upon the simplic- 
ity of a Scotch cousin, who had mistaken me for my 
gallant synonjrm, the hero of Acre. I never saw a 
more perfect comedy, nor heard ridicule so long and 
80 well sustained. Sir James had not only humour, 
but he had wit also ; at least, new and sudden rela- 
tions of ideas flashed across his mind in reasoning, and 
produced the same efiect as wit, and would have oeen 
called wit. if a sense of their utility and importance 
had not often overpowered the admiration of novelty, 
and entitled them to the hiffher name of wisdom. 
Then the great thoughts and fine sayings of the great 
men of all ages were intimately present to his recol- 
lection, and came out dazzling and delighting in his 
conversation. Justness of thmking was a strong fea- 
ture in his unders^ndine ; he had a head in wliich 
nonsense and error could hardly vegetate : it was a 
soil utterly unfit for them. If his display in conversa- 
tion had been only in maintaining splendid paradoxes, 
he would soon have wearied those he lived with ; but 
no man could live long and intimately with your fa- 
ther without finding that he was gaining upon doubt, 
correcting error, enlar^g the boundaries, and 
strengthening the foundations of truth. It was worth 
while to listen to a master, whom not himself but na- 
ture had appointed to the oflice, and who taught what 
it was not easy to forget, by methods which it was 
not easy to resist. 

Curran, the master of the rolls, said to Mr. Grattan, 
* You would be the ereatest man of your age, Grattan, 
if you would buy a few yards of red tape, and tie up 
your bills and papers.' This was the fault or the mis- 
fortune of your excellent father ; he never knew the 
use of red tape, and was utterly unfit for the common 
business of life. That a guinea represented a quanti- 
ty of shillings, and that it would barter for a quantity 
of cloth, he was well aware ; but the accurate number 
of the baser coin, or the just measurement of the man- 
ufkctured article, to which he was entitled for his 
gold, he eould never learn, and it was impossible to 
teach him. Hence his life was often an example of 
the ancient and melancholy struggles of genius with 
the difliculties of existence. 

. .1 ^^/ often heard Sir James Mackintosh say of 
hmiself. that he was bom to be the professor of an 
nniversity. Happy, and for ages celebrated, would 
iuiTe been the aoTTersity, which bad to poweMed him, 



but hi this view he was unjust to himselt Still, hew- 
ever, his style of speaking in Parliament was certain- 
ly more acedemic than forensic : it was not sufficieat- 
ly short and quick for a busy and impatient assembly. 
He often spoke over the heads of his hearers— was too 
much in advance of feeling for their sympathies, and 
of reasoning for their comprehension. He began too 
much at the beginning, and went too much to the rig^ 
and left of the question, making rather a lecture or a 
dissertation than a speech. His voice was bad and 
nasal ; and though nobody was in reality more sisp 
cere, he seemed not only not to feel, but hardly to 
think what he was saying. 

Your father had very little science, and no great 
knowledge of physics. His notions of his early pur- 
suit — the study of medicine — ^were imperfect and anti- 
quated, and he was but an indififerent Hassical scholar, 
for the Greek language has never crossed the Tweed 
in any great force. In history, the whole stream of 
time was open before him : he had looked into every 
moral and metaphysical question from Plato to Paley, 
and had waded throush morasses of international law, 
where the step of no fiving man could follow hinu P»> 
litical economy is of modem invention ; I am old 
enough to recollect when every judge on the bench 
(Lord Eldon and Serjeant Runnington excepted,) in 
their charges to the grand juries, attributed the then 
high prices of com to the scandalous combination of 
farmers. Sir James knew what is commonly agreed 

Xn by politiiral economists, without taking moch 
isure m the science, and with a disposition to 
t>lame the very speculative and metaphysical disqiii- 
sitions into which it has wandered, but with a toU 
conviction also (which many able men of his standing 
are vrithout) of the immense importance of the science 
to the welfare of society. 

I think (though, perhaps, some of liis ftiends may 
not agree with me m this opinion) that he was sa 
acute judge of character, and of the ^ood as well u 
evil in character. He was, in truth, with the appear- 
ance of distraction and of one occupied with othei 
things, a very minute observer of human nature; and 
I have seen him analyze, to the very springs of the 
heart, men who had not the most distant sospicion of 
the sharpness of his vision, nor a belief that he could 
read any thing but books. 

Sufiicient justice has not been done to his political 
integrity. He was not rich, was from the northern 
part of the island, possessed great facility of temjper, 
and had therefore every excuse for political lubriaty. 
which that vice (more common in those days than I 
hope it will ever be again) could possibly require. In- 
vited by every party, upon his amval uom India, ha 
remained steadiast to his old fViends the whigs, wfaoie 
admission to office, or enjoyment of political power, 
would at that perioa have been considered as the most 
visionary of ell human speculations ; yet, during hit 
lifetime, every body seemed more reaoy to have fixr- 
given the tergiversation of which he was not guilty, 
than to admire the actual finnness he had displayeiL 
With all this he never made the slightest efforts to 
advance his interests with his political fHends, never 
mentioned his sacrifices nor his services, expressed w 
resentment at neglect, and was therefore poshed into 
such situations as fkll to the lot of the feeUe and deli- 
cate in a crowd. 

A high merit in Sir James Maddntoah was his reil 
and unaffected philanthropy. He did not make the 
improvement or the great mass of mankind an cngtas 
of popularity, and a stepping-stone to powtf, but be 
had a genume love of human happiness, whatefsr 
might assuage the angry passions, and ananes Un 
coniaicting interesU of nations ; wbateyer oonn pfs- 
mote peace, increase knowledge, extend ccwiBens, 
diminish crime, and encourage mdnstry; whatever 
could exalt human character, and coold enlarge fanmsa 
understanding,— struck at once at the heart of your ft- 
ther, and roused all his fiunilties. I have seen him k 
a moment when this spirit come upon bim— like a 
great ship of war— cot lus cable, and s|Mnad his «M»- 
mous canvass, and launch into a wide aea of leaMHig 
eloquence. 

But thoi^h eaaUy wanned by fraH nkMMi erkp- 
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nd hmnan improvemeot, his maimer was 
iTlduals. There was an apparent want of 
and cordiality. It seemed as if he had 
on for the species than for the innedients 
; was composed. He was in reaUty Terr 
and so fond of company, that he was hara- 
t of it ; but he did not receive his friends 
nest joy which warms more than dinner 

s good and evil of your father which comes 
If he had been arrogant and grasping ; if 
faithless and false ; if he had been always 
mgle infant genius in its cradle ; always 
ray and to blacken those with whom ne 
; he would have passed many men, who, 
e of his long life, have passed him ; — but. 
ng his soul for pottage, if he only had had 
prudence for the promotion of his inter- 
•re of angry passions for the punishment 
-actors who envied his fame and presum- 
sweetness ; if he had been more aware of 
md of that space which nature intended 
)y ,— he would have acted a great part in 
lained a character in history. As it is. he 
lany of the best men in Ejigland, and of 
t, the deepest admiration of his talents, 
bis knowledge, and his benevolence. 
I remain, my dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

SIDNEY SMITH. 



r£R TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

ipon the whole, your residence and plu- 
i good bill, and although I think it (thanks 

attention to the suggestions of various 
I much better bill than that of last year, 
I some important defects in it, which de- 
nent and correction. 

!C. 31.— It would seem, from this section, 
iis are to depend unon the will of the 
lot upon the present law of the land. A 
I into the house of a non-resident clergy, 
ids it neither papered, nor painted — he 
iecoracive repairs. In the mean time the 
en's Bench have decided that substantial 
, and not decorative repairs, can be re- 
m incumbent from his predecessor; the 
rds should be added : — ' Provided, always, 

repairs should bo reauired by the bishop, 
any incumbent coula recover as (Ulapi- 

the person preceding him in the said 

ee. 42w — Incumbents are to answer quet- 
tted by the bishop, and these are to be 
1 by the rural dean. This is another 
he numerous catalogue of vexations en- 
le rural clergy. Is every man togo be- 
1 dean, twenty or thirty miles off; per- 

to go through a cross-examination by 
m, as to the minute circamstanr«s of 
irty questions, to enter Into reasonings 
nd to produce witnesses 7 This is a most 
d vexatious enactment, if all this is in- 
if the rural doan is to believe the asser- 
dergyman upon his word only, why may 
p do so : and what is gained by the cnact- 
the commissioners seem to nave been a 
.en and gentlemen, who met once a^week. 
key could harass the working dervy, and 
Id make every thing smooth and ^easing 
a. 

tot holdinff two livings, at the interval 

. is perfecuy ridiculous. If yon are to 

llties, do it at once, or leave a man only 

of toch benefices as he can serve him- 

B the dittance should be two mUot, and 

no. 

in jnstico loqidres that thero should be 

yonrnlet. For two hmdred yean pln- 
T 



ralities within certain distances have been allowed ; 
acting under the faith of these laws, livings have been 
bought and bequeathed to dergjrmen, tenable with 
other preferments in their possesion— upon fhith in 
these laws, men and women have married— educated 
their children — ^laid down a certain plan of life, and 
adopted a certain rate of expense, and ruin comet 
upob them in a moment, from tnis thoughtless biatten- 
tion to existmg interests. I know a man whose fathec 
dedicated all he had saved in a long life of retail trade, 
to purchase the next presentation to a living of 8001. 
per annum, tenable under the old law, with another of 
oOOf . ffiven to the son by his college. The whole of 
this clergyman's life and prospects (and he has an im- 
mense family of children) are cut to pieces by your 
bill. It is a wron^ thing, you will say, to hold two 
livings ; I think it is, but why did not you, the legis- 
lature, find this out -fifty years ago? Why did you 
entice this man into the purchase of pliuahties, by a 
venerable laxity of two hundred years, and then clap 
him into gaol fh>m the new virtue of yesterday ? Sucn 
reforms as these make wisdom and carefulness ue* 
less, and tum human life into a mere scramble. 

Page 32, Sec. 69.— There are the strongest possible 
objections to this clause. The living is 410/. per an- 
num, the population above 2000— perhaps, as is often 
the case, one- third of them dissenters. A dergyman 
does his duty in the most exemplary manner— dedi* 
cates his life to his parish, from whence he derives 
his whole support — tnere is not the shadow of a com* 
plaint asainst him. The bishop has, by this dense, 
acquirea a right of thrusting a curate upon the rector 
at the expense of a fifth part of his whole fortmie. 
This, I thmk, an abominable piece of tyranny ; audit 
will tum out to be an inexhaustible source of fiivourit- 
ism and malice. In the oishop's bill I have in vabi 
looked for a similar clause — * That if the population 
is above 800,000, and the income amounts to l(U)00f ., 
an assistant to the bishop may be appohited by the 
commissioners, and a salary of 200w. per annum 
allotted to him.' This would have been honest and 
manly, to have begun with the great people. 

But mere tyranny and episcopal malice are not the 
only evils of this clause, nor the greatest evils. Every 
body knows the extreme activity of that part of the 
English church which is denominated evangelical^ 
and their industry in brin^g over every body to Uidr 
habits of thinkhig and actmg ; now see what will hap- 
pen fh)m the following clause : — < And whenever the 
population of any benefice shall amount to 2000, and 
it shall be made appear to the satisfaction of the 
bishop, that a stipend can be provided for the pay- 
ment of a curate, by voluntary contribution or omer- 
wise, without charge to the incumbent, it shall be 
lawful for the bishop to remure the spiritnal person, 
holding the same, to nonunate a fit person to be 
licensed as such curate, whatever may be the amraal 
value of such benefice ; and if, in eitner of the said 
cases, a iit person shall not be nommated to the bishop 
within two montiis after his requisition fbr that pur- 
pose shall have been delivered to the incumbent, it 
shall be lawful for the bishop to appoint and license a 
curate.' A dense worthy of the Vicar of Wrexhill 
himself. Now what will happen? The bishop is a 
Calvinistic bishop ; vrife, children, chaplafais, Calvin- 
ized up to the teeth. The eerknu people of the parish 
meet together, and agree to give an nundrcd pounds 
per annnm, if^ Mr. Wilklhaon is appohited. It re- 
quires very little knowledge of human nature to ine- 
dkt, tliat at the expiration of two montlis Mr. WllUa- 
son will be the man ; and then the whole parish it 
torn to pieces with Jealousies, quarrels and compari- 
sons between the rector and the delightfiil WiUrinson. 
The same scene is acted (mutatis mntandis), when 
the bishop sets hie fiice against Calvinistic pnndplee. 
The absurdity eontists in suffering the appointment of 
a curate by private subscription ; in other words, one 
dergyman m a parish by nominahtm, the other by 
cfccnim ; and. in this way, religion is brooght into con- 
tempt by thm leahrasies and quarrels. Little do yon 
know, mj dear lord, of the state of that eoontry yon 
govern, ff yon aoppoee this will not happen. I have 
a dioeme in my eye, vrimce, I am poaltiveli <Mb^ 
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taiu, that ia less than six months after the passing of 
the bill, there will not be a siuulo parish of 2000 per- 
sons, in which you will not iinu a bubscrtption curate, 
of evangelical habits, canting and crowing over the 
xes;ular and established clergyman of the parish. 

In the draft of the fifth report, upon which I presume 
your dean and chapter bill is to be founded, 1 see the 
rights of patronage arc to be conceded to present in- 
cumbents. This is very high and honourable conduct 
in the commissioners, and such as deserves the warm- 
est thanks of the clergy ; it is always diliicult to re- 
tract, much more difficult to retract to interiors ; but 
it is very virtuous to do so when there can be no 
motive for it but a love of justice. 

Your whole bill is to be one of retrenchment, and 
amputation ; why add fresh canons to St. Piiiil's and 
Lincoln ? Nobody wants them ; the cathedrals go on 
perfectly well witnout them ; they take away each of 
them lObOL or 1600/. per annum, trom the fund for the 
improvement of small livmgs ; they give, to be sure, 
a considerable piece of patronage to the Bishops of 
London and Lincoln, who are commisbioners, and they 
preserve a childish and pattern-like uniformity in ca- 
thedrals. But the first of these motives is corrupt, 
and the last silly ; and therefore tliey cannot be your 
motives. 

You cannot plead the recommendation of the com- 
mission for the creation of these new canons, for you 
liave flung the commission overboard; and the re- 
formers of the church are no longer archbishops and 
bishops, but Lord John Russell ; — ^not those persons 
to whom the crown has entrusted the task, but Lord 
Martin Luther, bred and bom in our own blaud, and 
nourished by the Wobum spoils and confiscations of 
the church. The church is not without friends, but 
those friends have said there can be no danger of 
measures which are sanctioned by the highest prelates 
of the church ; but you have chased away the bearers, 
and taken the ark into your own possession. Do not 
forget, however, if you nave deviated from the plan of 

2 our brother commissioners, that you have given to 
lem a perfect right to oppose you. 

This unfair and wastetul creation of new canons, 
produces a great and scandalous injustice to St. Paul's 
and Lincoln, in the distribution of their patronage. 
The old members of all other cathedrals will enjoy the 
benefit of survivorship, till they subside into the magic 
mmiber of four ; up to that point, then, every fresh 
death will add to tne patronage of the remainmg old 
members ; but in the churches of Lincoln and St. Paul's, 
the old members will immediately have one-fifth of 
their patronage taken away by the creation of a fifth 
canon to share it. This injustice and partiality are so 
monstrous, that the two prelates in question will see 
that it is necessary to theu own character to apply a 
remedy. Nothing is more easy than to do so. Let 
the bishop's canon have no share in the distribution 
of the patronage, till after the death of all those who 
were residentiarics at the passing of the bill. 

Your dean and chapter bill will, I am afraid, cut 
down the great preferments of the church too much. 

Take for your fund only the non-resident prebends, 
and leave the number or resident prebends as they 
are, annexing some of them to poor li>-ings with larse 
populations. I am sure this is all (besides the aboli- 
tion of pluralities), which ought to be done, and all 
that would be done, if the commissioners were to 
begin is novo from this period, when bishops have re- 
covered from their fright, dissenters shrunk into their 
Just dimensions, and the foolish and exaggerated ex- 
pectations from reform have vanished away. The 
neat prizes of the church induce men to carry, and 
Slithers and uncles to send into the church considerable 
aapitals, and in this way enable the clergy to associate 
inth gentlem«i| and to command that respect which, 
la all comitries, and above all in this, depoid so much 
on appearances. Tour bill, abolishing pluralities, and 
lakiBg away at the same time, so many dimities, 
leaves the chnrch of Knglsnd so destitute of gxeat 
pfixes, that, as far as mere emolument has any in- 
]tiience,it will be better to dispense cheese and batter 
to the pablic, than to enter into tlie church. 

WhM9 m admtrabk bm&i whOM haoMt nd bttn* 



tiful zeal carries them into the church idth<Nit a mo 
ment's thought of its emoluments. Such a man, com- 
bining the manners of a eentlcman with the acquire- 
ments of a schohir, and the zeal of an apostle, would 
overawe mercantile grussness, and extort respect Crom 
insolent opulence ; but 1 am talkinc of average vican. 
mixed natures, and eleven thousand parish priests. If 

}rou divide the great emoluments of the church into 
ittle portions, such as butlers and head-game-keepers 
receive, you will very soon degrade materially the 
style and character of the l<:nglish clergy If 1 were 
dictator of the church, as Lord Durham is to be of 
Canada, I would preserve the resident, and abolish, 
for the purposes of a fund, the non-resident prebecds. 
This is the principal and most important alteration in 
your dean and chapter bill, which it is not too late to 
make, and for which eveiy temperate and rational 
man ought to strive. 

You will, of course, consider me as a defender of 
abuses. 1 have all my life been just the contrary', and 
I remember, with pleasure, thirty years ago, old Lord 
Stowell saying to me, < Mr. Smith, yon would bare 
been a much richer man if you had joined us.' I like, 
my dear lord, the road you are travellinc, but I don't 
like the pace you are driving ; too similar to that of 
the son of Nimsbi. 1 Always feel m%*self inclined to 
cry out. Gently. John, gently down nill. Put on the 
drag, we shall be over, if you go so quick— you'll do 
us a mischief. 

Remember, as a philosopher, that the Church of 
Kngland now is a very different institution from what 
it was twenty years ago. It then oppressed every sect ; 
and the only real cause of complaint for disscnieis i»y 
that they can no longer find a grievance, and enjoy the 
distinction of being persecuted. I have always tritd 
to reduce them to this state, and I do not pity thorn. 

You have expressed your intention of going beyond 
the fifth report, and limiting deans to 2000/. per annum, 
canons to 1000/. This is, I presume, in conformitj 
with the treatment of the bishops, who are limited lo 
from 4500/., to 5000/. j>er annum ; and it wears a fice 
appearance of impartial justice ; but for the dean and 
canon the sum is a maximum-^in bishops it is a max 
imum and minimum too ; a bishop cannot have lef}> 
than 3500/., a canon may have as little as the povcrtj 
of his church dooms him to, but he cannot have mote 
than 1000/. ; but there are numy canonries of 500/., or 
600/., or 700/. per annum, and, a few only of lOOW.; 
many deaneries of from 1000/. to 1500/. per annuiL: 
and only a very few above 2000/. If 3rou mean to 
make the world believe that you arc legislating for 
men without votes, as benevolently as you did for 
those who have votes in Parliamentjjrnu snoiDld nuke 
up the allowance of every canon to 1000/., and of ever) 
dean to 2000/. per annum, or leave them to the mt- 
sent lottery of olanks and prizes. Besides, too, do I 
not recollect some remarkaole instances, in your bisb> 
ops' act, of deviation fVom this rigid standard of epit* 
copal wealth? Are not the archbishops to have the 
enormous sums of 15,000/. and 12,000/jaer annum? if 
not the Bishop of London to have 10,000/. per annomf 
Are not all these three prelates commissioners ? And 
is not the reason alleged for the enormous income of 
th«t Bishop of London, that every thing is so expen- 
sive in the metropolis 1 Do not the deans of St. Pad's 
and Westminster, then, live in London also? And 
can the Bishop of London sit in hit place in tbe 
House of Lords, and not urge for those disnits- 
ries the same reasons which were so snccessnil is 
securing such ample emoluments for his own see ? My 
old friend, the Bishop of Durham, has 80001. per aaann 
secured to hun. I am heartily glad of it ; what possi- 
ble reason can there be for giving him more than other 
tother " "^ * 



bishops, and not giving to the Dean of Durham man 
than other deans fthat is, of leavhig him one half of hii 
present income. It is impossible tiiia can be a dtp* 
trap for Joseph Himie, or a set-off against the dbaiteD 
of Canada ; you are too honest and eleTated for this. I 
cannot comprehend what it meant hjr sneli gitMi ptf • 
tiality and mjustice. 

Why are the economists so eamly In the flaUf 1W 
public do not contribute one halfpemiy lo the flvprt 
of deans and chaptaias itiint Tfit fi mdhj wm$ ^ 
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to confiscate the revcnoet of the church ; the whole in I aiialities of our minds, as there is in the ksser coasi- 
a question ot distrihution, in what way the revenues of I aerations of life. It is by no means indifferent to the 
the church can be best administered for tlic public I morals of the people at large, whether a tricldng per- 
ffoo'*. But whatever may be the respective hbares of fidious liing is placed on the throne of these realms. 
Peter or Paul, the public will ncvcfr be richer or poorer or whether tlic sceptre is swayed by one of plain and 
by one shilling. > manly character, walking ever in a straight line, on 

When your dean and chapter bill is printed, I shall the hrm ground of truth, under the searching eye of 

ke the liberty of addrt'SMUg you again. The clergy . God. 



takel 



naturally look with thf* grcat«'st anxiety to these two | The late king was of a sweet and Christian dispoti- 
bills; they think that you will avail yourself of this '■ tion ; he did not treasure up little animosities, and in- 
opportunity, to punish them tor their opposition to ' dulge in vindictive feelings ; he had no enemies but 



your govemmeot in the last ehx-tionf. They arc 
afraid that your object is not so much to do gfiod as 
to f^ratlA' your vanity, by obtaining the character of a 
neat reiormfr, and tiiat (now the bishops arr jirovided 
for) you will varnish over your political miMtakt's by 
increased severity against tlie church, or, apjnrontly 
struggling for their good, see with inexpr('i».sible de- 
light the clergydelivered over to tliv tender mercies of 
the radicals. These are the terrors of the clrrgy. I 
judge you with a very diliorcnt judgment. You are a 
religious man, not unfriendly to the church ; and hut 
for that most foolish and fatal error of the church rates 
(into which you were led by a man who knows no more 
of England than of Mesopotamia) , I believe you would 
have gone on well with the church to the last. There 
Is a genius in action, as well as diction ; and because 
you see political evils clearly, and attack them bravely, 
ami cure thrm wisely, you are a man of real genius, 
and are most deservedly looked up to as tlr leader of 
the whig party in this kingdom. I wish, I must con- 
fess, you were rather less afraid of Joseph and Dan- 
iel i but God has given you a fine uudcrstamling, and a 
fine character ; and I have so much confidence in your 
ipirit and honour, that I am hurc you would rather 
ahandon your bills altogether, than sutfer the fnemies 
of the church to convert them into an engine of spoil 
and opprcMlon. 1 am, &c. 

SYDNEY SMITH. 



SERMON ON THE DUTIES OF THE QUEEN. 
Daniel, iv. 31. 

'OB nXOi TBT OLOKY IS DIPASTED rSOM Tim.' 

I DO Dot think I am getting out of the fair line of du- 
ty of a minister of the gospel, if, at tlie beginning of a 
new reign, I take a short review of the m(»ral aiid re- 
ligious state of the country ; and point out what those 
topics are which deserve the most serious considera- 
tion of a wise and a Christian peo])le. 

The death of a king is always an awful lesson to 
mankind ; and it produces a more solemn pause, and 
cieates more profound reflection than the best lessons 
of the best teachers. 

From the throne to the tomb— wealth, splendour, 
flattery, all gone ! The look of favour— the voice ol 
power, no more ; — the deserted palace — the wretched 
monarch on his funeral bier— the mourners ready — 
tho dismal march of death prepared. Who are we. 
and what are we ? and for what has G04I made us t 
and why are we doomed to tliis frail and unquiet ex- 
istence f Who does not feel aU this ? in whoj>e heart 
does it not provoke appeal to and de}>endence on Gotl ? 
before whose eyes does it not bring the fully and the 
nothingness of all things human f 

Bat a good king must not go to his ^ve without 
that reverence from the people which his virtues dts 
■erred. And I will slate to you what those virtues 
veie, state it to you h(»nestly and fairly ; for I should 
IwaitUy despise myself, if from this chair of truth I 
would otter one word of panegyric of the Breat men of 
the earth, which I could not aver before the throne of 



The late monarch, whose loss we have to deplore, 
wan aiacere and honest in his political relations i he 
pU his trust really where he pot his trust ostensibly 
-^ad did not attsmpt to undermine, by secret means^ 
Ihoaa to whom he trusted publicly the conduct of af- 
bin ; and I most beg to remind yon that no vfce and 
■o viitoe are indifferent in a monach ; hnman beings 
m Toy imitatiTe; there is a fiuJiion in tha hi^i 



the enemies of the country ; he did not make the me- 
mory of a king a fountain of wrath ; the feelings of 
the mdividual (where they required any control) were 
in perfect subjection to the just concejition he had 
formed of his high duties ; and every one near him 
found it was a government of principle and not of tem- 
per ; not of caprice, not of malice couching in high 
places, and watching an opportunity of springing on 
Its victim. 

Our late monarch had the good nature of Christian- 
ity ; he loved the happiness of all the individuals 
about him, and never lost an opportunity of promoting 
it ; and where the heart is ^oodand the mind active, 
and the means amule, this makes a luminous and 
beautiful life, which gladdens the nations, and leads 
them, and turns men to the exercise of virtue, and the 
great work of salvation. 

AVe may honestly say of our late sovereign that he 
loved his country, and was sensibly alive to its glory 
and happiness, when he entered into his palaces he 
did not say 'All this is my birthright : I am entitled 
to it — it is my due— bow can I gain more splendinir 7 
how can I increase all the pleasures of the senses ?» 
but he lo<iked upon all as a memorial that he was 
to repay by example^ by attention, and by watchful- 
ness over the pubTic mterests, the affectionate and la- 
vi>h expenditure of his subjects ; and this was not a 
decision of reason, but a u*eling, which hurried him 
away. Whenever it was pointed out to him that 
England could be made more rich, or more hap- 
py, or rise higher in the scale of nations, or be 
Setter guided in the straight path of the Christi- 
an faith, on all such occasions he rose above him- 
self; there ^-as a warmth and a truth, and an honesty, 
which it was impossible to mistake ; the gates of his 
heart were flung open, and the heart throbbed and 
beat for the land which his ancestors had rescued 
from slavery, and governed with justice : — but he Is 
gone — and let fools praise conquemrs, and say the 
great Napoleon pilled down this kingdom and destroy- 
ed that army, we will thank (iod for a king who has 
derived his quiet glor)* from the peace of his realm, 
and who has founded his own nappiness upon the 
happiness of his people. 

But the world passes on, and a new order of things 
arises. Let us take a short view of those duties 
which devolve upon the young queen, whom Provi. 
dence has placed over us— what ideas she ought to 
form of her duties — and on what })oints she should en- 
deavour to place the glories o( her reign. 

First ana foremost, I think, the new queen should 
bend her mind to the very serious conuderation of 
educating the people. Of the importance of this, I 
think no reasonable doubt can exist ; it does not, in 
its efiects, keep pace with the exai^erated expecta- 
tions of its imuuicious advocates, bin it presents tlie 
best chance otnational improvement. 

Reading and writing are mere increase of power. 
They may be turned, I admit, to a eood, or a bad pur- 
pose : but for several years of his life the child is in 
yourkiands, and you may give to that power what 
blM you please : thou shalt not kill— thou shalt not 
steal— thou shalt not bear false witness v— by how ma- 
ny fables, by how much poetry, by how many beauti- 
ful akls of imagination, may not the fine moialitr of 
the Sacred Scriptures be engiaven on the ndnds of tha 
young ? I believe the arm of the assassin msybe of- 
ten suyed by the lessors of his early life. When I 
see the village school, and the tattered scholars, and 
the aged master or mistress teaching the mechanical 
art of reading or wiili&s«ia.dV^!DS^iA%^^aX^^«^^a^ 
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Sf protecting life, iDiuiin^ piopertyi fonciiig the iltar. 
ffuarding the throne, giniig space and liberty to all 
the fine powers of man, and hfUng him up to his own 
place in the order of creation. 

There are, I am sorry to say, many countries in 
Europe I which have taken the lead of England in the 
great business of education, and it is a thoroughly 
commendable and legitimate object of ambition in a 
sovereign to overtake them. The names, too, of mal-^ 
efactors, and the nature of their crimes are subjected 
to the soTereign ;— how is it possible that a sovereign, 
with the fine feelings of youth, and with all the gen- 
tleness of her sex, snould not ask herself, whether the 
human being whom she dooms to death, or at least 
does not rescue ttom death, has been properly warned 
in early youth of the horrors of that crime for which 
his life is forfeited ? — < Did he ever receive any educa- 
tion at all ?— ndid a father and mother watch over him ? 
—was he brought to places of worship? — ^was the 
Word of God explained to him? — ^was the book of 
knowledge opened to him? — Or am I, the fountain of 
mercy, the nursing-mother of my people, to send a 
forsaken wretch from the streets to the scaffold, and 
to prevent, by unprincipled cruelty, the evils of un- 
principled neglect r 

Many of the objections found against the general 
education of the people are utterly untenable ; where 
all are educated, education cannot be a source of dis- 
tinction^ and a subject for pride. The great source of 
labour is want ; and as long as the necessities of life 
call for labour— labour is sure to be supplied. All 
these fears are foolish and imaginary; the great use 
and the great importance of education properly con- 
ducted are, that it creates a great bias in favour of 
Tirtue and religion, at a period of life when the mind 
is open to all the impressions which superior wisdom 
may choose to afllbc upoh it; the sum and mass of 
these tendencies and inclinations nuike a good and vir- 
tuous people, and draw dovm upon us the blessing 
and protection of Almighty God. 

A second great object wnicb I hope will be impress- 
ed upon the mind or this royal lady is, a rooted horror 
of war — an earnest and passionate desire to keep her 
people in a state of profound peace. The greatest 
curse which can be entailed upon mankind is a state of 
war. Ail the atrocious crimes committed in years of 
peace— all that is spent'in peace by the secret corrup- 
tions, or by the thoughtless extravagance of nations, 
are mere tnfles compared with the gigantic evils which 
■talk over the world in a state of war. God is forgot- 
ten in war— every principle of Christian charity tram- 
pled upon — human labour destroyed — human industry 
extinguished ^— you see the son and the husband and 
the brother dying miserably in distant lands — you see 
the waste of hiunon afiections — you see the breakinff 
of human hearts— you hear the shrieks of widows and 
children after the oattle — and you walk over the man- 
gled bodies of the wounded calhng for death. I would 
my to that roy^ child, worship God. by loving ]>eace 
—it is not your humanity to pity a oeggar by giving 
him food or raiment — Jean do tliat ; that is the chan- 
ty of the humble, and the unknown — widen you your 
heart for the more expanded miseries of mankind— pity 
the mothers of the peasantry who see their sons torn 
away from their lamilies— pity your poor subjects 
crowded into hospitals, and calling in their last breath 
tmoo their distant country and their young queen — ^pity 
the stupid, fhmtic folly of human beings who are al- 
ways ready to tear each other to pieces, and to deluge 
the earth with each other's blood ; this is your extend- 
ed humanity— and this the neat field of your compas- 
-^— Extinguish in your heart the fiendish love of 



military glory, from which your sex does not 

lily exempt you, and to which the wickedness of flat 
terers may urge you. Say upon your death-bed, * I 
have made few orphans in my reign— I have made few 
widows— my object has been peace. I have used all 
|he weight of my character, and all the power of my 
situation, to check the irascible passions of manldna, 
and to turn them to the arts of honest industry i this 
has been the Christianity of my throne, and this the 
Gospel of my sceptre ; m this way I haye stxoye to 
vwihip my Redeemer and my Judge.' 



I would add (if any addition were wanted as a put 

of the lesson to youthfVil royalty}, the utter foUy ofaO 
wars of ambition, where the ooject sought for— if at- 
tained at all— is commonly attained at manifold its 
real value, and often wrested, after short enjoymestj 
ttom its possessor, by the combined indignatina asd 
just vengeance of the other nations of the world. It is 
all misery, and folly, and impiety, and cruelty. The 
atrocities, and horrors, and disgusts of war, have Bev> 
er been half enough insisted upon by the teachoi q( 
the people ; but the worst of evils and the greatest q( 



follies, nave been varnished over with spedoos Banin| 
and the gigantic robbers and murderers of the weds 
have been holden up, for their imitation, to the 



eyes of youth. May honest counsellors keep thi/jpe^ 
sou from the mind of the young queen. May she lors 
what God bids, and do what makes men happy ! 

I hope the queen will love the national cnitfch, sad 
protect it ; but it must be impressed npon her mU, 
that every sect of Christians have as perfect a li^t to 
the free exercise of their worship as the church asstf 
—that there must be no invasion of the priyileacs cf 
other sects, and no contemptuous disrespect n their 
feelings— that the altar is the very arlc and ciudsl of 
fireedom. 

Some persons represent old age as miserahle, be 
cause it orings with it the pains and infirmities of die 
body : but what gratification to the mind may aot eU 
agehring with it in this country of wise and ratioasl 
improvement ? I have lived to see the immMi«> fn^ 
provements of the Church of England ; all its poveii 
of persecution destroyed — ^its monopoly of civil ofien 
expunged Arom the book of the law, and all its uaratt 
and exclusive immunities levelled to the grooad. Ihe 
Church of England is now a rational ohje<:t of love and 
admiration— it is perfectly compatible with civil fkee> 
dom — ^it is an institution for worshipping God, and set 
a cover for ipratifVing secular insolence, and minister- 
ing to secular ambition. It will be the duty of those 
to whom the sacred trust of instructing our yoatkfU 
queen is intrusted, to lead her attention to these grest 
Improvements in our religious establishments ; sad ts 
show to her how possible, and how wise it is, to reader 
the solid advantages of a national church compatftk 
with the civil rights of those who cannot assent to its 
doctrines. 

Then agam, our youthfiil ruler must be yery slow to 
believe all the exaggerated and violent almse whidi 
religious sects indulge in against each other. She mi 
find, for mstance, that the Catholics, the great 6t^ 
of our horror and avenion, have (mistalceB as they sie) 
a great deal more to say in defence of their tenets tkn 
those imagine who indulge more in the laxurr of iavf^ 
tive than in the labour of inquky— she will Smd in thtf 



sect, men as enlightened, talents as splendid, and pi» 
bity as firm, as in our own church ; and she will socs 
learo to appreciate, at its just value, that exaggeiated 
hatred of sects which paints the Catholic fiutii7iheis> 
li^on of two-thirds ofEurope) as utterly ineompatihk 
with the safety, peace, and order of the world. 

It will be a nd vexation to aU loyal hearts snd tt 
all rationally pious minds, if our sovereign shoold ftl 
into the common error of mistaking fianaticisai fbrR^ 
ligioo ; and in this way fling an air of discredit not 
real devotion. It is, I am afVaid, unqoestionshly tbe 
fault of the age ; her youth and her sex do not mske it 
more improbable, and the warmest efforts of thst d»> 
scription of jpersons will not be wanting to gain over t 
convert so illustrious and so important. Aioold tbif 
take place, the consequences wiU be serloos snd dii' 
tressing— the land will be faiundated with hypocrisy- 
absurdity will be heaped upon absurdity— thoe will be 
a race of folly and extravagance for royal &yoar, aid 
he who is farthest removed from reason will make tlie 
nearest approach to distinction ; and then follow the 
usual consequences; a weariness and disgust of refi> 
gion itself, snd the foundation laid for an age of im» 
ety and infidelity. Those, then, to yrhma these msi- 
tera are delegated, will watch ear^fblly over every 
sign of this excess, and guard ttimk the mlMhievoM 
intemperance of enthusiasm those feelings and ttat 
undexstaadiag, tbe healthy state of whlS bean so 
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ind intimatelj upon the happiness of a whole 

i I deprecate the bad effects of fknaticism, I 
pray that our young sovereign may eTincr 

oe a person of deep religious feelins : what 
e has she for all tne arrogance and yanit) 
r exalted position must engender? for all the 
nd falsehood with which she must be sur> 

for all the soul-corrupting homaffe with 
) is met at erery moment of her ejustence 7 
!r cure than to cast herself down in darkness 
ide before God — to say that she is dust and 
d to call down the pity of the Almighty upoo 
Jt and dangerous life r This is the,antidote 
gainst the slavery and the baseness which 
hem — they shoula thinlc often of death and 
nd nothinsness of the world, and they should 
leir souls Before the Master of masters, and 
>f kings ; praying to Heaven for wisdom and 
ction. and for that spirit of Christian gentle- 
ti exalts command into an empire of justice, 
obedience into a service of love. 

man struggling with adversity is said by 
then writer to be a spectacle on which the 
It look down with pleasure— 4>ut where is 
er moral and religious picture, or one more 

of divine favour, than that of which, per- 
ire now beginning to enjoy the blessed real- 

\ queen, at that period of life which is com- 
m up to frivolous amusement, sees at once 
principles by which she should be guided, 
at once into the great duties of her station, 
rtance of educating the lower orders of the 
lever absent from her mind ; she takes up 
pie at the bceinnine of her life, and in all the 
servants, and in all the struggle of parties, 
as a source of permanent improvement. A 
ct of her affections is the preservation of 
) regards a state of war as the greatest of all 
is, thinks that the lust of conquest is not a 
1 bad crime ; despises the folly and miscal- 
f war, and is willmg to sacrifice every thing 
>ut the clear honour of her land, 
riot queen, whom I am painting, reverences 
d church — frequents its worship, and reffu- 
lith by its precepts ; but sh^ withstands Uie 
lents, and Keeps down the ambition natural 
iunents, and, by rendering the privileges of 
1 compatible with the civil freedom of all 
ers strength upon, and adds duration to, 
uid magnificent institution. And then this 
onarch, profoimdly but wisely religious, dis- 
pocrisy, and far above the childish follies of 
. casts herself upon God, and seeks from the 
his blessed Son a path for her steps and a 
r her soul. Here b a picture whkn warms 
lish heart, and would oring all this congre- 
Q their bended knees before Almighty God 
nay be realized. What limiu to the glory 
ess of our native land, if the Creator should 
'cy have placed in the heart of this royal 

rudiments of wisdom and mercy ; and if, 
n thne to expand, and to bless our children's 
th her goodness, He should grant to her a 
ningupon earth, and leave her to reign over 

is well stricken in years? What glory ! 
iness ! what joy ! what bounty of God ! I 
in only expect to see the beginning of such I 
period ; but when I do see it, I shall ex- 

the Psalmist, — * Lord, now lettest thou thy 
wrt in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
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STOOD UP, AND 
SHALL X DO TO 



This lavryer, who is thus represented to have tempted 
our blessed Saviour, does not seem to have been veir 
much in earnest in the question which he asked ; h& 
object does not appear to have been the acquisition of 
religious knowledge, but the display of human talent. 
He did not say to himself, I will now draw near to thia 
august being ; I will inform myself flrom the fountain 
of truth, and flrom the very lips of Christ ; I will learn 
a lesson of salvation ; but it occurred to him, that in 
such a gathering toother of the Jews, hi such a mo- 
ment of public agitation, the opportunity of display 
was not to be neglected : tali of that internal confi- 
dence which men of talents so ready, and so exercised^ 
are sometimes apt to feel, he approaches our Savioor 
with aU the apparent modesty of interrogation, and, 
salutinff him with the appellation of Master, prepares, 
with aUprofessiooal acuteness, for his humiliation ana 
defeat. 

Talking humanly, and we must talk humanly, for 
our Saviour was then acting an human part^ tne ex- 
periment ended, as all must wish an experiment to 
end, where levity and bad faith are on one side, and 
piety, simplicity and goodness on the other : the ob- 
jector was silenced, and one of the brightest lessons of 
the Gospel elicited, for the eternal improvement of 
mankind. 

Still, though we vdsh the motive for the questioa 
had been better^ we must not forget the question, and 
we must not forget who asked the question, and wa 
must not forget who answered it, and what the an- 
swer was. The question was the v^isest and best that 
ever came from the mouth of man ; the man who asked 
it was the very person who c^ht to have asked it ; a 
man overwhelmed, probably, with the intrigues, tha 
bustle, and business of life, and, therefore, most likely 
to forget the interests of another world : the answerer 
was our blessed Saviour, through whose mediation, 
you, and I, and all of us, hope to live again, and the 
answer, remember, was plain and practiod; not fiow- 
ery, not metaphysical, not doctrinal ; but it said to 
the man of the law, if you wish to live eternally, do 
your doty to God and man ; live in this world as yoa 
ought to live; make yourself fit for eternity; and 
then, and then only, God will grant to you eternal 
lift. 

There are, probably ,» in this church, many persona 
of the profession of the law, who have often asked be- 
fore, inth better faith than their brother, and who do 
DOW ask this great question, * What shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life ?' I shall, therefore, direct to them 
some observations on the particular duties they owe 
to society, because I think it suitable to this particu- 
lar season, because it is of much more importance to 
tell men how they are to be Christians in detail, than 
to exhort them to be Christians generally ; because it 
is of the highest utility to avail ourselves of these oc- 
casions to show to classes of mankmd what those vir- 
luea are, which they have more frequent and valuable 
opportunities of practising, and what those fkuhs and 
vices are to which they are more particularly exposed. 

It falls to the lot of those who are engaged m the 
active and ardnoos profiMsion of the law to pass their 
lives hi great cities, amidst severe and faicessant occq- 



watched, superiors are to be cultivated, connections 
cherished: some portion of life nnist be given to soci- 
aty. and MNne IttUa to relaxaticMi and i 



IM WORKS OF THE RfiY. SIDNEY SlflTH. 

When, then, ]b the question to be asked, < What shall I its safety; bat yield up trifles to the aUend itite ef 
I do to inherit eternal life?' what leisure for the altar, the world. Fear no change which lessens the ens- 
what time for God ? I appeal to the experience of I mies of that establishment, ftar no change which in- 
men engaged in this profession, whether religioiis ! creases the actirity of that establishment, fear as 



feelings and religioiis practices are not, without any 
specuktiTc disbelief, perpetually sacrificed to the bu- 
tness of the world. Are not the habits of devotion 
gradually displaced by other habits of solicitude, hur- 
ry, and care, totally incompatible with habits of devo- 
tion ? It not the taste for devotion lessened ? Is not 
the time for devotion abridged ? Are you not more 
and more conquered against your warnings and 
against your will, not, perhaps, without pain and 
compunction, by the mammon or lue ? and what is the 
cure for this great evil to which your profession expo- 
ses you ? The cure is, to keejp a sacred place in your 
heart, where Almighty God is cnshrinea, and wnero 
nothing human can enter ; to say to the world, * Thus 
far shait thou go. and no farther T to remember you 
are a lawyer, witnout forgetting you are a Christian ; 
to wish for no more wealth than ouffht to be possess- 
ed by an inheritor of the kingdom of hearen ; to covet 
no more honour than is suitable to a child of God ; 
boldly and bravely to set yourself limits, and to show 
to otliers you have limits, and that no professional ea- 
gerness and no professional activity shall ever induce 
you to infringe upon the rules and practices of religion : 
remember the text : put the great question really, 
which the tempter of Christ only pretended to put. 
In the midst of your highest success, m the most per- 
fect gratification of your vanity, in the most ample 
increase ofyour wealth, fall down at the feet of Jesus, 
and say, < Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?' 

The genuine and unafiected piety of a lawyer is, in 
one respect, of great advantage to the general inte- 
rests of religion ; inasmuch as to the highest member 
of that profession a ^roat share of church patronage 
is entrusted, and to him we are accustomed to look up 
hi the senate, for the defence of our venerable estab- 
lishment ; and great and momentous weuld be the loss 
to this nation, if any one, called to so high and hon- 
ourable an ofiico, were found deficient in this an- 
cient, jiious, and useful zeal for the established church. 
In talking to men of your active lives and habits, is it 
not possible to anticipate the splendid and exalted sta- 
tions for which any one of you may be destined. FiAy 
Siars ago, the person at the head of his profession, 
e greatest lawyer now in England, perhaps in the 
world, stood in this church, on such occasions as the 
present, as obscure, as unknown, and as much doubt* 
in^ of his future prospect;:, as the humblest individual 
orthe profession nere present. If Providence reserve 
such honours for any one who may now chance to hear 
me, let him remember that there is required at his 
hands a zeal for the established chnrch, but a zeal 
tempered by discretion, compatible with Christian 
chanty, and tolerant of Christian freedom. All hu- 
man establishments are liable io err, and are capable 
of improvement : to act as if you denied this, to per- 
petuate any infringement upon the freedom of other 
sects, however vexatious that infringement, and how- 
ever safe its removal, is not to defend an establish- 
ment, but to expose it to unmerited obloquy and re- 
proach. Never think it necessary to be weak and 
childish in the highest concerns of life ; the career of 
the law opens to you many great and glorious oppor- 
tunities of promoting the (rospel of Christ, and or do- 
in^ good to your fellow-crei^turcs ; there is no situation 
or that profession in which you can be more great and 
more glorious than when, in the fulness of years, and 
^ the fblness of honours, you are found dcAmding that 
chorch which first taugnt you to ^tinguish between 
good and evil, and breathed into you the elements of 
reliffious life ; but when you defend that church, de- 
fend it with enlarged wisdom, and with the spirit of 
magnanimity ; praise its great excellencies ; do not 

Erpetuate its little defects ; be its liberal defender, be 
I wise patron, be its real friend. If you can be great 
and bold in human afl^iirs, do not think it necessary 
to be narrow and timid hi spiritual concerns; bind 
jomself up with the real and important interests of 
the church, and bold yourself accoimtable to God for 



change wliich draws down npon it the more abondait 
prayers and blessings of the numan nee. 

Justice is found, experimentally, to be most effectn- 1 
ally promoted by the opposite efiorts of practised s&d I 
ingenious men, prescntmg to the selection of an im- 1 
partial judge the best areuments for the establisfameat I 
and explanation of truth. It becomes, then, mideri 
such an arrangement, the decided duty of on advocatel 
to use all the arguments in his power to defend the f 
cause he has adopted, and to leave the effects of those | 
arguments to the judgment of others. However ose- 
fuT this practice may be for the promotion of public 
justice, it is not without danger to the individusl 
whose practice it becomes. It is apt to produce a I 

{>rofligate indifi*erence to truth in higner occasioos of 
ife, where truth cannot, for a moment, be trifled with, 1 
much less callously trampled on, much less suddenly 1 
and totally yielded up to the basest of human motives. ' 
It is astonishing what unworthy and inadequate no- 
tions men are apt to form of the Christian faith. 
Christianity does not insist upon duties to* an indiridQ- 
al, and forget the duties which are owing to the great 
mass of individuals, which we call our country ; it 
does not teach you how to benefit your neighbour, and 
leave you to inflict the most serious injuries upon ill 
whose interest is bound up with you in the same land: 
I need not say to this cungre^tion that there is a 
wronp; and a right in public affairs. I need not prove 
that m any vote, in any line of conduct which ainects 
the public interest, every Christian is bound, most so* 
lemnly and most religiously, to follow the dicUtcs o( 
his conscience. Let it be for, let it be against, let it 
please, let it displease, no matter with whom it sides, 
or what it thwarts, it is a solenm duty, on such occa- 
sions, to act from the pure dictates of conscience, and 
to be as faithful to the interests of the great mass of 
your fellow-creatures, as you would be to the interests 
of any individual of that nuiss. Why, then, if there 
is any truth in these obsbrvations. con that man be 

{>urc and innocent before God, can ne be quite harm- 
ess and respectable before men, who, in mature age, 
at a moment's notice, sacrifices to wealth and power 
oil the fixed and firm opinions of his life ; who pots 
his moral principles to sale, and barters his dignity 
and his soul for the baubles of the world? IfSiese 
temptations come across you, then remember the m^ 
morable words of the text, * What shall I do to inherit 
etcmal life ?' not this— don't do this ; it is no title to 
eternity to suffer deserved shame among men ; endos 
any thmg rather than the loss of character, cUng to 
character as your best possession, do not envy men 
who pass you m life, only because they ar« under less 
moral and religious restraint than yourself. Your ob i 
ject is not fame, but honourable fame ; your c»bjecl is I 
not wealth, but wealth worthily obtained ; your ob- 1 
ject is not power, but power gained fairly and exci- 1 
cised virtuously. Long-suffering is a great and impor- 
tant lesson in human hfe ; in no part of human llu. b 
it more necesMury than in your arOTous profession, llie 
greatest men it nas produced have been at sobm peri- 
od of their professional lives ready to faint at the long 
and apparently fruitless journey ; and if you look at 
those lives, you will find they have been supported bj 
a confidence (under GodWn the general effecU of 
character and industry. They have withstood the al-i 
lurements of pleasure, which is the first and most 
common cause of failure ; they have disdained the 
little arts and meannesses which carry base men a 
certain way, and no further ; they have sternly rejec^ 
ed, also, the sudden means of growing basely rich snd 
dishonourably great, with which every i pi^n is at oaa 
time or another sure to be assailed ; and then the j 
have broken out into light and glory at the last, ex* 
hibiting to mankind the splendid spectacle of great 
talents long exercised by difficulties, and hlglipriBd- 
pies never tainted with guilt. 

After all. remember Uiat your profeasioB is a lotte- 
ry, in which you may lose as well as win ; and yea 
must take it as a lottery, in which, after aveiyeAit 
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of jrouT own, it is impossible to command success ; for 
thib you arc not accouutable, but you arc accountable 
for your purity; you arc accountable for the preserva- 
tion of your character. It is not in every man's pow- 
er to say, I will be a great and successful lawyer, but 
it is in every man's power to say, that he will (with 
God's assistance) be a good Chn&tian, and an honest 
man. Whatever is moral and reUgious is in your 
own power. If fortune deserts you, do not desert 
yourself; do not undervalue inward consolation ; con- 
fnect God with your labour ; remember you are Christ's 
iMivant ; be seeking always for the inheritance of im- 
teiortal life. 

1 must urge jou by another motive, and bind you by 
another obligation, against the sacrifice of pubhc prin- 
ciple. A proud man, when he has obtained the re- 
irard, and accepted the wages of baseness, enters into 
a severe account with himself, and feels clearly that 
ha has suffered degradation ; he may hide it by in- 
creased zeal and violence, or varnish it over by simu- 
lated gaity ; he may silence the world, but he cannot 
silence himself. If this is only a beginning, and you 
mean, henceforward, to trample all principle under 
foot, that is another thing; but a man of fine parts 
and nice feelings is trying a very dangerous experi- 
ment with his happiness, who means to preserve his 
general character, and indulge in one act of baseness, 
buch a man is not made to endure scorn and self-re- 
proach ; it is far from being certain that he will be 
satisfied with that uuscriptural bargain in which he has 
rained the honours of the world, and lost the purity of 
his soul. 

It is impossible in the profession of the law but that 
many opportunities must occur for the exertion of 
chanty and benevolence. I do not mean the charity 
of money, but the charity of time, labour, and atten- 
tion ; the protection of those whose resources are f^- 
ble, and the information of those whose knowledge is 
amall. In the hands of bad men, the low is some- 
times an artifice to mislead, and sometimes an engine 
to oppress. In your hands it may be, from time to 
time, a buckler to shield, and a sanctuary to save ; you 
may lift up oppressed humility, listen patiently to the 
injuries of the wretched, vindicate their just claims, 
maintain their fair rights, and show, that m ihe hurry 
of business and the struggles of ambition, yon have 
not forgotten the duties of a Christian, and the feel- 
ings of a man. It is in your power, above all other 
Christians, to combine the wisdom of the serpent with 
the innocence of the dove, and to f\ilfil, with greater 
sicuteness and more perfect effect than other men can 

Setend to, the love, the lessons, and the law of 
irist. 

I should caution the yonnger part of this profession 
(who are commonly selected for it on account of their 
superior talents,) to cultivate a little more diffidence of 
their own ^lowers, and a little Irss contempt for re- 
ceived opinions, than is commonly exhibited at the 
beginning of their career; mistrust of this nature 
toaches moderation in the formation of opinions, and 
prevents the painful necessity of inconsistency arid re- 
cantation m future life. It is not possible that the 
ablest young men, at the beginning of their intellectu- 
al existence, can anticipate all those reasons, and dive 
into all those motives, which induce mankind to act 
as tliey do act, and moke the world such as we find it 
to be ; and though there is, doubtless, much to alter, 
and much to imjirovc in human affairs, yet you will 
fijid mankind not quite so wrong as, in the first ardour 
of youth, you supposed them to be ; and you will find, 
as you advance m life, many new lights to open upon 
you, which nothing but advancing m life could ever 
enable you to observe. I say this, not to 9heck orig- 
inality and vigour of mind, which are the best chat- 
tels and possessions of the world, but to check that 
eagerness which arrives at conclusions vnthout suflfi- 
cient premises ; to prevent that violence which is not 
tmcommonly atoned for in after-life by the sacrifice of 
all principle and all opinions ; to lessen that contempt 
which prevents a young man ttom improviitf his own 
imderstandmg, by making a proper and prudent use of 
the understandmgs of his feUow creatures. 

Then is another nnchristiaft foolt which must be 



p^uard^d aeainst in the profession of the law, and 'iiaC 
is, misanthropy, an exagserated opinion of the faults 
and follies of mankind, it is naturally the worst part 
of mankind who are seen in courts of justice, and with 
whom the professors of the law are most conversant. 
The perpetual recurrence of crime and guilt insensiblj 
connects itself with the recollections of the human 
race : mankind are always painted in the attitude of 
suffering and inflicting. It seems as if men were 
bound together by the relations of fraud and crime ; 
but liws are not made for the quiet, the good, and the 
just ; you see and know little of them in your profes- 
sion, and. therefore, you forget them : you see the op- 
pressor, and you let loose your eloquence apuinsthim/ 
out you do not see the man of silent charity, who is| 
always seeking out objects ol compassion : the faith-J 
ful guardian does not come into a court of justice, noa 
the good wife, nor the just servant, nor the dutiful son n 
you punish the robbers who ill treated the wayfaring 
man, but you know nothing of the good Samaritan who 
bound up his wounds. The lawyer who tempted his 
Master, had heard, perhaps, of the sins of the wo- 
man at the feast, without knowing that she had 
poured her store or precious ointment on the feet of 
Jesus. 

Upon those who are engaged in studying the laws 
of their country, devolve the honourable and Christian 
task of defendmg the accused ; a sacred duty never to 
be yielded up, never to be influenced by any vehe- 
mence nor intensity of public opinion. In these 
times of profound peace, and unexampled prosperity, 
there is little danger in executing this duty^ and little 
temptation to violate it; but human aflairs change 
Uko the clouds of heaven ; another year may find ns, 
or may leave us, in all the perils and bitterness of in- 
ternal dissension, and upon one of you may devolve 
the defence of some accused person, the object ctf 
men's hopes and fears, the single point on which the 
eyes of a whole people are bent. These are the occa- 
sions which try a man's inward heart, and separate 
the dross of human nature from the gold of human na- 
ture. On these occasions, never mind being mixed up 
for n moment with the criminal and the crime ; fling 
yourself back upon great prmciples, fling yourself bacK 
upon God ; yield not one atom to violence, suffer not 
the sUghtest encroachments of injustice, retire not one 
step before the frowns of power, tremble not, for a shu 
gle instant, at the dread of misrepresentation. The 
great interests of mankind are placed in your hands : 
it is not so much the individual you are defendinj^ ; it 
is not so much a matter of consequence whether this or 
that is proved to be a crime, but on such occasions, 
yon are often called upon to defend the occupation of 
a defender, to take care that the sacred rights belong- 
ing to that character are not destroyed, that the best 
privilege of your profession, which so much secures 
our regard, and so much redounds to your credit, is 
never soothed by flattery, never corrupted by favour, 
never chilled by fear. You may practise this wicked- 
ness secretly, as you may any other wickedness; 
you may suppress a topic of defence, or soften an at- 
tack upon opponents, or weaken your own argument, 
and sacrifice the man who has put his trust in you, 
rather than provoke the powerful by the triumpnant 
establishment of unwelcome innocence; but if you do 
this, you are a guilty man before God. It is better to 
keep within the pale of honour, it is better to be pure 
in Christ, and to feel that you are pure in Christ ; and 
if the praises of mankind arc sweet, if it is ever allow^ 
able to a Christian to breathe the incense of jiopular 
favour, and to say it is grateful and good, it is when 
the honest, temperate, unyielding advocate, who has 

Protected innocence from the grasp of power, is fol- 
)wed from the hall of judgment by the prayers and 
blessings of a gratefU people. 

These are the Christian excellencies which the 
members of the profession of the law have, above all, 
an opportunity of cultirating ; this is yoor attribute to 
the happiness of your fellow-creatures, and these your 
preparations for eternal life. Do not lose God in the 
fervour and bushiess of the world ; remember that the 
churches of Christ are more solemn and more sacred 
than your tribunals; bend not before the judges of tha 
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Ung. and foifet the Jodge of judges ; search not other 
men's hearts without heedhig that your own hearts will 
be searched ; be innocent m the nudst of subtUty ; do 
not carry the lawful arts of your profession beyond 

Jour profession ; but when the robe of the adVocate is 
dd aside, so lire that no man shall dare to suppose 
your opinions venal, or that your talent and energy 
may be bought for a price ; do not heap scom and 
contempt upon your declining years, by precipitate 
ardour for success myour profes^on ; but set out with 
a firm determination to be unknown rather than ill- 
known ; and to rise honestly if you rise at all. Let the 
^ world see that you have risen because the natural probi- 

2r of your heart leads you to truth ; because the preci- 
on and extent of your legal knowledge enable you to 
find the right way of doing the rig^t thinp^ ; because a 
thorough knowledge of legal art andlegal lorm is in your 
hands, not an instrument of chicanery, but the plain- 
est, easiest, and shortest way to the end of strife. 
Impress upon yourselves the importance of your pro- 

Ifession ; consioer that some of the greatest and most 
important ioterests of the world are committed to your 
care; that you are our protectors against the en- 
croachments of power; that you are the preservers of 
freedom, the defenders of weaimess, the unravellers of 
cunning, the investigators of artifice, the humblers of 
pride, and the scourgers of oppression ; when you are 
■ilent, the sword leaps from hm scabbard, and nations 
are given up to the madness of eternal strife. In all 
the civil difficulties of life, men depend upon your exer- 
cised faculties and your spotless integnty ; and they 
require of ^ou an elevation above all that is mean, and 
a spirit which will never yield when it ought not to 
yield. As long as your profession retains its character 
for learning, the rights of mankind will be well ar- 
lansed ; as long as it retains its character for virtuous 
boldness, those rights will be well defended ; as long as 
it preserves itself pure and uncorruptible on other occa- 
sions not connected with your professions, those talents 
will never be used to the public injury which were 
intended and nurtured for the public gooa. I hope you 
wUl weigh these observations, and apply them to the 
business of the ensuing week, and, beyond that, in the 
oonmion occupations of your professions; always 
bearing in your minds the emphatic words of the text, 
and often in the hurry of your busy, active lives, ho- 
nestly, humbly, heartuy exclaiming to the Son of God, 
* Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ?' 
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A SERMON i 



of Kin^$ Bench; March 28,18U. 
Acts xxin. 3. 
* srmsT THOU kemk to judqx n Arm trx law, and 

COKMAKDXST THOU HX TO BX SKITTXN, CONTSAaT TO 
THX LAW?* 

With these bold words St. Panl repressed the unjust 
yiolence of that ruler who would have silenced his 
arp^nroents, and extinguished his zeal for the Christian 
futh. Knowing well the misfortunes which awaited 
him, prepared for deep and various calamity, not igno- 
norant of the violence of the Jewish multitude, not 
imuscd to suffer, not unwilling to die, he had not pre- 
pared himself for the monstrous spectacle of perverted 
Justice ; but loosing that spirit to whose &re and firm- 
ness we owe the very existence of the Christian fiiith, 
he burst faito that bold rebuke which brought back the 
extravagance of power under the control of law, and 
brandea it with tne feelings of shame : < Sittest thou 
here to judge me af^er the law, and commandest thou 
me to be smitten, contrary to the law 7' 

I would observe that, in the Gospels, and the Various 
puts of the New Testament, the words of our Saviour 
•nd of St. Paul, when they contain any opinion, are 
always to be looked upon as lessons of wisdom to ns. 
bAwever iaddcatally they may have beea deliyered, 



and however shortly ther may haye been ex pw sse a . 
As their words were to be recorded by inspu ed wri- 
ters, and to go down to future ages, nothing can have 
been said without reflection and design. Nothing ii 
to be lost, everything is to be studied : a great moial 
lesson is often conveyed in a few words. Read slow- 
ly, think deeply, let every word enter into yoor soul, 
tor it was intended for your soul. 

I take these words of St. Paul as a condemnation of 
that man who smites contrary to the law ; as a piaiie 
of that man who judges accordhig to the law ; as t 
relieious theme upon the importance of himtian justice 
to tne happiness of manldndf; and, if it be that thene, 
it is appropriate to this place, and to the solemn pub- 
lic duties of the past and the ensuing week, over wnicfa 
some here present will preside, at which many here 
present will assist, and which almost all here present 
will witness. 

I will discuss, then, the importance of judging, ac- 
cording to the law, or, in other words, of the due admi- 
nistration of justice upon the character and happiness 
of nations. And in so domg, I will begin with stating 
a few of those circumstances which may mislead even 
good and conscientious men, and subject them to the 
unchristian sin of smiting contrary to the law. I will 
state how that justice is purified and perfected by 
which the happiness and character of natioos are 
affected to a good purpose. 

I do this with less fear of being mlsimderstood, 
because I am speaking before two great magistrstes, 
who have lived much among us ; and whom — becsose 
they have Hved much among us—we have all learned 
to respect and rmrd, and to whom no man fears to 
consider himselfas accountable, because all men see 
that they, hi the administration of their high office, 
consider themselves as deeply and daily accountable 
to God. 

And let no man say, < Why teach soch things? de 
you think they must not have occurred to those to 
viiom they are a concem V I answer to this, that no 
man preaches novelties and discoveries ; the object of 
preaching is, constantly to remind mankind of what 
mankind are constantly forgetting ; not to supply the 
defects of human intelligence, but to fortify the fee* 
bleness of human resolutions, — to recall muunnd-froa 
the b}ipaths where they turn, into that broad path of 
salvauon which all know, but few tread. These plain 
lessons the humblest ministers of the Gospel may 
teach, if they are honest, and the most powerful 
Christians will ponder, if they are wise. No mm, 
whether he hear the sword of the law, or whether he 
bear that sceptre which the sword of the law cannot 
reach, can' answer for his ovm heart to-morrow, and 
can say to the teacher|->< Thou wamest me, thoi 
teachest me, in vain.' 

A Christian judge, in a f^ land, should, with the 
most scrupulous exactness, guard himself from the in- 
fluence of^ those party feelings, upon wliich. periiaps 
the preservation of political liberty depends, bat by 
which the better reason of individuals is often blinded 
and the tranquillity of the public disturbed. I am not 
talking of the ostentatious display of such feelitigs ; I 
am hardly talkinv of any gratification of which the 
individual himself is conscious, but I am laisiiig up a 
wise and useful jealousy of the encroachment ofthoee 
feelings, which, when they do encroach, lessen the 
value or the most valuable, and lower the importance 
of the most important men in the country. 1 admit it 
to be extremelj diflicult to live amidst the notations, 
contests and discussions of a free people, and to re> 
main in that state of cool, passioniesa Christian can- 
dour which society expect flrom their great magis- 
trates ; but it is the pledge that magistrate has given^ 
it is the life he has taken up, it is the class of .quali- 
ties which has promised us, and for Tidiich he has ren- 
dered himself responsible ; it is the same fhult in him 
which want of courage would be in some men, and 
want of moral regularity in others. It ions cmster 
to those very purposes, and sins against thone otlUties 
for which the very oflice was created ; witbott tiiese 
qualities, he who ought to be cool, is heated; ht whs 
ought to be neutral. Is partial ; the eimina of tastiee 
is spotted; tha balance of %tttio« ii mtpoMs tte 
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fillet of justice is torn off; and he who sits to judge I 
after the law, smites cootrary to the law. 

And if the presenration of calmness amidst the | 
strong feelings by which a judge is surrounded be 
difficult, is it not also honourable ? and would it be 
honourable if It were not difficult 7 Why do men quit 
their homes, and give up their common occupations, 
and repair to the tribunal of justice ? Why this bus- 
tle of busmess, why this decoration and display, and 
why are all eager to pay our homage to the oispensers 
of justice ? Because we all feel that there must be, 
somewhere or other, a check to human passions ; be- 
cause we all know the immense value and importance 
of men in whose placid equity and mediating wisdom, 
we can trust in the worst of tmies ; because we cannot 
cherish too strongly and express too plainly that reve- 
rence we feel for men who can rise up in the ship of 
the state, and rebuke the storms of the mind, and bid 
its angry {Missions be still. 

A Christian judge in a free land, should not only 
keep his mind clear from the violence of party feel- 
ings, but he should be very careful to preserve nis in- 
dependence, by seekioff no prconotion, and asking no 
favours from those who govern ; or at least, to be 
(which is an experiment not without danger to his 
salvation) so thoroughly confident of his motives and 
his conduct, that he is certain the hope of favour to 
come, or gratitude for favour past, will never cause 
him to swerve from the strict Ime of duty. It is often 
the lot of a judge to be placed, not only between the 
accuser and the accused, not only between the com- 
plainant and him against whom it is complained, but 
Dctween the governors and the governed, between tbe 
people and those whose lawful commands the people 
are oound to obey. In these sort of contests it un- 
fortunately happens that the rulers are sometimes as 
angry as tne ruled ; the whole eyes of a nation are 
fixed upon one man, and upon his character and con- 
duct the stability and happiness of the times seem to 
depend. The best and nrmest magistrates cannot 
teO how they may act under such circumstances, but 
every man may prepare himself for acting well under 
such circumstances, by cherishing that quiet feeling 
of independence which removes one temptation to act 
ill Every man may avoid putting himself in a situa- 
tiim where his hopes of advantage are on one side, 
and his sense of duty on tbe other ; such a temptation 
may be withstood, but it is better it should not be en- 
countered. Far better that feeling which says, < I 
have vowed a vow before God ; I have put on the robe 
of justice ; farewell, avarice, farewell ambition ; pass 
me who will, slight me who will, I live henceforward 
only for the great duties of life ; my bushiess is on 
earth, my hope and my reward are in God.' 

He who takes the office of a judge, as it now exists 
in this country, takes in his han£ a splendid gem, 
good and glorious, perfect and pure. Shall he give it 
up mutilated, shall he mar it, shall he darken it. shall 
it emit no light, shall it be valued at no price, snail it 
excite no wonder ? Shall he find it a diamond, shall 
he leave it a stone ? What shall we say to the man 
who would wilfully destroy with fire the magnificent 
temple of God. in which I am now preaching ? Far 
worse is he who ruins the moral edifices of the world, 
which time and toil, and many prayers to God, ana 
many sufierings of men, have rearea ; who puts out 
the light of the times in which he lives, and leaves us 
to wander amid the darkness of corruption and the 
desolation of sin. There may be, there probably is, 
in this church, some younff man who may hereafter 
fill the office of an Ejiglisn judge, when the greater 
part of those who hear me are dead, and mingled with 
the dust of the grave. Let him remember my words, 
sad let them form and fashion his spirit ; he cannot 
tell in what dangerous and awftil times he maybe 
]daced ; but as a mariner looks to his compass in the 
calm, and looks to his compass in the storm, and 
never keeps his eyes off his compass, so. in every 
vicissitude of a juoicial life, deciding for the people, 
deciding aguinst the people, protecting the iust rights 
of kings, or restraining tlieir unlawful amoition, let 
h-ro ever dins to that pore, exalted and Christian hi- 
(i«4«(..J u-.. ivhich towen ovet the little motives of 



life ; which no hope of favour can infiuence, which no 
effort of power can control. 

A Christian judge in a free country should respect, 
on every occasion, those popular institutions of Justice 
which were intended for his control, and for omr 
security ; to see humble men collected, accidentally 
from the neighbourhood, treated with tenderness and 
courtesy by supreme magistrates of deep learning and 
practised understanding, from whose views they are, 
perhaps, at that moment differing, and whose diree* 
tions they do not choose to follow ; to see at such 
times every disposition to warmth restrained, and 
every tendency to contemptuous feeling kept back ; to 
witness the submission of the great and wise, not when 
it is extorted by necessity, but when it is practised 
with willingness and grace, is a spectacle which is 
very grateful to Englishmen, which no other country 
sees, which, above all things, shows that a judge has 
a pure, gentle, and Christian heart, and that he never 
wishes to smite contrary to the law. 

May I add the great importance in a judge of coor- 
tesy to all men, and that he should, on all occasions, 
abstain from unnecessary bitterness and asperity of 
sueech. A judge always speaks with impunity, and 
always speaks with effect. His words should be 
weighed, because they entail no evil upon himself, 
and much evil upon otners. The language of passion, 
the language of sarcasm, the language of satire, is 
not, on such occasions. Christian language ; it is not 
the language of a judge. There is a propriety of re- 
buke and condemnation, the justice of which is felt 
even by him who tmffers under it ; but when magis- 
trates, under the mask of law, aim at the offender 
more than the offence, and are more studious of inflict- 
ing pain than repressinff error or crime, the office 
suffers as much as the judge ; the respect of justice is 
lessened ; and the school of pure reason becomes the 
hated theatre of mischievous passion. 

A Christian judge who means to be just, must not 
fear to smite according to the law ; he must remember 
that he beareth not the sword in vain. Under his pro- 
tection we live, under his protection we acquire, under 
his protection we enjoy. Without him, no man would 
defend his character, no man would preserve his sub- 
stance ; proper pride, just gains, valuable exertions, 
all depend upon his firm wisdom. If he shrink (Vom 
the severe duties of bis office, he saps the foundation 
of social life, betrays the highest interests of the 
world, and sits not to judge according to the law. 

The topics of mercy are the smallness of the offence 
— the infrequcncy of the offence. The temptations to 
the culprit, the moral weakness of the culprit, the 
severity of the law, the error of the law, the difirerent 
state of society, the altered state of feelinff, and, 
above all. the distressing doubt whether a human 
being in tne lowest abyss of poverty and ignorance, 
has not done injustice to himself ana is not perishing 
away f^om the want of knowledge, the want of for- 
tune, and the want of friends. All magistrates feel 
these things in the early exercise of their iudicial 
power, but the Christian judge always feels tnem, is 
alwajTs tender when he is going to shed human blood ; 
retires from the business of men, communes with his 
own heart, ponders on the work of death, and prays 
to that Saviour who redeemed him, that he may not 
shed the blood of man in vain. 

These, then, are those ftiults which expose a man to 
the danger of smiting contrary to the Jaw ; a judge 
must be clear from the spirit of party, independent of 
all favour, well inclined to the popular institutions of 
his country ; firm in applying the rule, mercifld in 
making the exception ; patient, guorded in his speech, 

gentle and courteous to all. Add his learning, his 
ibour, his experience, his probity, his practised and 
acute faculties, and this mpii is the light of the world, 
who adorns human life, and gives security to that life 
which he adorns. 

Now see the corsequence of that sUte of justice 
which this clian<* .er implies, and the explanation of 
all that deservra honour we confer on the preservation 
of such a chi*racter, and all the wise jealousy we fee^ 
at the sligntest iiynry or deterioration it may ezpe* 
rience. 
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The most obvioiis and important use of this perfect 
Justice iS| that it makes nations safe : under common 
circumstances, the institutions of justice seem to have 
little or no beariuff upon the safety and security of a 
country, but in periods of real danger, when a nation, 
surrounded by foreign enemies, contends not for the 
boundaries or empire, but for the very being and ex- 
istence of empire, then it is that the advantages of 
Just institutions are discovered. Every man feels that 
ne has a country, that he has something worth preserv- 
ing, and worth contending for. Instances are remem- 
bexed where the weak prevailed over the strong ; one 
man recalls to mind when a just and upright judge 
protected him from unlawful violence, gaveliim back 
Lis vineyard, rebuked his oppressor, restored him to 
his rights, published, condemned, and rectified the 
wrong. This is what is called country. Equal rights 
' to unequal possessions, equal justice to the rich and 
poor ; this is what men come out to fight for, and to 
defend. Such a country has no legal injuries to re- 
member, no legal murders to revenge, no legal robbery 
to redress ; it is strong in its justice ; it is then that 
the use and object of all this a!»semblage of gentlemen 
and arrangement of juries, and the deserved veueration 
in which we bold the character of English judges, are 
understood in all their bearings, and in their ftmcst ef- 
fects : men die fur such things — they cannot be sub- 
dued by foreign force where such just practices prevail. 
The sword of ambition is shivered to pieces against 
such a bulwark. Nations fall where judges are unjust, 
because there is nothing which the multitude think 
worth defending : but nations do not fall which are 
treated as we are treated, but they rise as we have ri- 
sen, and they shiue as we have shone, and die as we 
have died, too much used to justice, and too much used 
to freedom, to care for that life which is not just and 
free. I coll you all to witness if there is any exagge- 
rated picture in this ; the sword is just sheathed, the 
flag is just furled, the last sound of the trumpet has 
just died away. You all remember what a spectacle 
this country exiiibited : one heart, one voice— one wea- 
on, one purpose. And why ? Because this country 
I a country of the law ; because the judge is a judge 
for the peasant as well as for the palace ; because eve- 
ry man's happiness is guarded by fixed rules from tyr- 
anny and caprice. Tins town, tois week, the business 
of the few next days, would explain to any enlightened 
European why other nations dtd fall in the storms of 
the world, and why we did not fall. The Christian 
patience you may witness, the impartiality of the 
Judgment-seat, the disrespect of persons, theuisregard 
of consequences. These attributes of justice do not 
end with arranging your conflicting rights, and mine ; 
they give strength to the English name; they turn the 
animal courage of this people into moral ana religious 
courage, and present to the lowest of mankind phiin 
reasons and strong motives why they should resist ag- 
gression from without, and bend themselves a living 
rampart round the land of their birth. 

There is another reason why every wise man is so 
scrupulously jealous of the character of English just- 
ice. It puts an end to civil dissension. What other 
countries obtain by bloody wars, is here obtained by 
the decisions of our own tribunals ; unchristian pas- 
sions are laid to rest by these tribunals ; brothers are 
brothers again ; the Gospel resumes its empire, and 
because all confide in the presiding magistrate, and 
because a few plain men are allowed to decide upon 
their own conscientious impression offsets, civil dis- 
cord, years of convulsion, endless crimes are spared; 
the storm is laid, and those who came in clamouring 
for revenge, go back together in peace from the hall 
of judgmeiit to the loom and the plough, to the senate 
and the church. 

The whole tone and tenour of public morals are af- 
ftcted by the state of supreme justice ; it extinguishes 
revenge, it communicates a spirit of purity and up- 
rightness to inferior magistrates ; it makes the great 
jcood, by taking awav impunity ; i. banishes fraud, ob- 
Bqnity^, and solicitation, and teaches Tien that the law 
is their right. Truth is its handmaid, freedom its child, 
peace is its companion ; safety walks in iw steps, vie- 
tpjj/oUows in its train: it is the highest emaciUioii of 
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the Gospel ; it is the greatest attribute of God ; it h 
that centre round which human motives and passioss 
turn : and justice sittins on high, sees genius and pow- 
er, and wealth and birth, revolving round her throne ; 
and teaches their paths, and marks out their orbits, 
and warns all witn a loud voice, and rules with a 
strong arm, and carries order and discipline into a 
world, which, but for her, would only be a wild waste 
of passions. Look what we are, ana what just Isvi 
have done for us:~a land of piety and charity h-t 
land of churches, hospitals, ana altars ; — a nation of 
good Samaritans ; a people of universal compassion. 
All lands, all seas, have heard we are brave, we have 
just sheathed that sword which defended the world; 
we have just laid down that buckler which covered the 
nations of the earth. God blesses the soil with fertili- 
ty ; English looms labour for every climate. All the 
waters of the globe are covered with English ships. 
We are softened by fine arts, civilized by humane htr 
erature, instructed by deep science ; and every people, 
as they break their teudal chains, look to the fomraers 
and fathers of freedom for examples which may aai- 
mate, and rules whic!» may guiae. If ever a natkm 
was nappy — if ever a nation was visibly blessed by 
God — il ever a nation was honoured abroad, and left at 
home under a govemmenmcnt (which we can now 
conscientiously call a liberal government) to the foD 
career of talent, industry, and vigour, we are at this 
moment that people — and this is our happy lot. — First, 
the Gospel has done it. and then justice has done if ; 
and he who thinks it his duty to labour that this hap> 
py condition of existence may remain, must guard the 
piety of these times, and he must watch over the spi- 
rit of justice which exists in these times. First, he 
must take care that the altars of God are not polluted, 
that the Christian faith is retained in purity and in 
perfection ; and then turning to human anairs, let him 
strive for spotless, incorruptible justice ; prabing, 
honouring, and loving the just fudge, and abhorrin?, as 
the worst enemy of mankind, nim who is placed there 
to ' judge after the law, and who smites contranr to 
the law.^ 



A LETTER TO THE ELECTORS UPON THE 
CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

Why is not a Catholic to be believed on his oath ? 

What says the law cf the land to this extravagaat 
piece of injustice? It is no challenge against a jury- 
man to say he is a Catholic ; he sits m judgment upon 
your life and your property. Did any man ever hear it 
said that such or sucn a person was put to death, or 
that he lost his propcay, because a Catholic was 
among the Jurymen ? Is the question ever put ? Does 
it ever enter into the mind of the attorney or the coun- 
sellor to inquire into the faith of the jury ? If a man 
sell a horse, or a house, or a field, does he ask if the 
purchaser is a Catholic f Appeal to your own experi- 
ence, and try by that fairest of all tests the justice of 
this enormous charge. 

We are in treaty with many of the powers of Europe, 
because we believe in the good fiaiith of Catholics. Two 
thirds of Europe are, in lact, Catholics ; are they all 
perjured? For the first fourteen centuries all the 
Christian world were Catholic ; did they live in a con- 
stant slate of perjury ? I am sure these objections 
against the Catholics are often made by very serious 
and honest meu, but I much doubt if Voltaire has ad- 
vanced any thing against the Christian religion so hor- 
rible, as to say that two-thlrds of those who profess it 
are unfit for all the purposes of civil life ; for who is 
fit to live in society who does not respect oaths ? But 
if this imputation be true, what folly to agitate such 
ouestions as the civil emancipation of Catholics. If 
ther are alwa3r8 ready to support fal&ehood by an as* 
peal to God, why are they suffered to breathe the ur 
of England, or arink the waters of England? Why 
are they not driven faito the howling wilderness ? Bit 
now they possess, and bequeath, and witness, and dc 
cide civil rights ; and save life as physicians, and ds> 
fend property as kwytis, nnd Judge property as Jnf]^ 
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men ; and yon pass laws, enabling them to c<nnmand 
all your jGleets and annies,* and then yoo turn round 
upcm the Tery man you have made the master of the 
European seas, and the arbiter of nations, and tell him 
he is not to be beliered on his oath. 

I have lived a little in the world, but I neyer hap- 
}>ened to hear a single Catholic even suspected of get- 
ting into office by Tiolatizig his oath ; the oath which 
they are accused of violating is an insuperable barrier 
to them all. Is there a more disgraceful spectacle in 
the world than that of the Duke of Norfolk hovering 
round the House of Lords in the execution of his office, 
which he cannot enter as a peer of the realm ? dis- 
graceful to the bigotry and injustice of his country, to 
his own sense of duty honourable in the extreme ; he 
Is the leader of a band of ancient and high-principled 
gentlemen, why submit patiently to obscurity and pri- 
ration, rather than do violence to their conscience. — 
In all the fury of party, I never heard the name of a 
single Cathohc mentioned, who was suspected of hav- 
ing gained, or aimed at, any political advantage, by 
violatiug his oath. I have never heard so bitter a 
slander supported by the slightest proof. Every man 
in the circle of his acquaintance has met with Catho- 
lics, and lived with them probably as companions. If 
this inmioral lubricity were their diaracteristic, it 
would surely be perceived m common life. Every 
man's expenence would corroborate the imputation ; 
b\it I can honestly say that some of the best and most 
excellent men I have ever met with have been Catho- 
lics ; ptcrfectly alive to the evil and inconvenience of 
their situation, but thinkmg themselves bound by the 
law of God and the law of honour, not to avoid perse- 
cution by fUsehood and apostasy. But why (as has 
been asked ten thousand times before) do you lay such 
a stress upon these oaths of exclusion, if the Catho- 
lics do not respect oaths ? You compel me, a Catho- 
lic, to make a declaration against transubstantiation. 
for what purpose but to keep me out of Parliament f 
Why, then* I respect oaths and declarations, or else I 
should perjure myself, and get into Parliament ; and 
if I do not respect oaths, of what use is it to enact 
them to keep me out ? A farmer has some sheep, 
which he chooses to keep from a certain field, and to 
effect this object, he builds a wall : there are two ob- 
jections to his proceeding ; the first is. that it is for the 
good of the farm that the sheep should come into the 
eld ; and so the wall is not only useless, but perni- 
cious. The second is, that he himself thoroughly be- 
lives at the time of buil^g the wall, that all the 
sheep are in the constant habit of leapine over such 
walls. His first intention with respect to tne sheep is 
absurd, his means more absurd, and his error is perfect 
in all its parts. He tries to do that which, if he suc- 
ceeds will be very foolish, and tries to do it by means 
which he himself, at the time of using them, admits 
to be inadequate to the purpose ; but I hope this ob- 
jection to the oaths of Catholics is disappearing ; I be- 
lieve neither Lord Liverpool nor Mr. Peel, (a very 
candid and honourable man), nor the arcnbishops 
j^who are both gentlemen), nor Lord Eldon, nor Lord 
Stowell (whose Protestanism nobody calls in ques- 
tion), would make such a charge. It is confin^ to 
provincial violence, and to the politicians of the second 
tdbie. I remember hearing the Catholics from the 
hustings of an election accused of disregarding oaths, 
and within an hour from that time, I saw five Catho- 
lic voters rejected, because they would not take" the 
oath of supremacy ; and these were not men of rank 
who tendered themselves, but ordinary tradesmen. — 
The accusation was received with loud huzzas ; the 
poor Catholics retired unobserved and in silence. No 
one praised the conscientious feelings of the constitu< 
ents ; no one rebuked the calmnny of the candidate. 
This is precisely the vray in which the. Catholics are 
treated ; the very same man who encourages among 
his partisans the doctrine that Catholics are not to be 
believed upon their oaths, directs his agents upon the 
hustings, to be very watcnful that all Catholics should 
be prevented from voting, by tendering to them the 

* There is no law to prerent a Catholic from haying the 
command of a British fleet or a British army. 



oath of supremacy, which he is certain not one of 
them will take. If this is not calumny and injus- 
tice, I know not what human conduct can deserve the 
name. 

If you believe the oath of a Catholic, see what he 
will swear, and what he will not swear ; read the oaths 
he already takes, and say whether, in common can- 
dour or in common sense, you can require more secu- 
rity than he offers you. Before the year 1793, the 
Catholic was subject to many more vexatious laws 
than he now is ; m that year an act passed in his fa- 
vour, but ^fore the Catholic could exempt himself 
from his ancient pains and penalties, it was necessary 
to take an oath. This oath was. I believe, drawn up 
by Dr. Duigenan. the bitter and implacable enemy ox 
the sect ; and it is so important an oath, so little known 
and read in England, that I cannot, u spite of my 
wiith to be brief, abstain from quoting it. I deny your 
right to call no Popery, till you are master of iu con- 
tents. 

< I do swear, that I do abjure, condemn, and de- 
test, as unchristian and impious, the principle, that 
it is lawful to murder, destroy, or any ways mjure, 
any person whatsoever, for or under the pretext of 
bemg a heretic ; and I do declare solemmy, before 
God, that I believe no act, in itself unjust, immmoral, 
or wicked, can ever be justified or excused by or un- 
der pretence or colour, that it was done either for the 
good of the church, or in obedience to any ecclesias- 
tical power whatsoever. I also declare that it is not 
an article of the Catholic faith, neither am I hereby 
required to believe or profess, that the pope is infaUi- 
ble ; or that I am bound to ooey any order, in its own 
nature immoral, though the pope, or any ecclesiasti- 
cal power, should issue or direct such order ; but, on 
the contrary, I hold that it would be sinful in me to pay 
any respect or obedience thereto. I further declare, 
that I no not believe that any sin whatsoever commit- 
ted by me, can be forgiven at the mere will of any pope 
or any priest, or of any persons whatsoever ; but that 
sincere sorrow for past sms, a firm and sincere reso- 
lution to avoid f\iture guilt, and to atone to God, are 
previous and indispensable requisites to establish a 
well-founded expectation of forgiveness ; and that any 
person who receives absolution, without these previ- 
ous requisites, so far from obtaining thereby any re- 
mission of his sins, incurs the additional guilt of vio- 
lating a sacrament; and I do swear, that I will 
defend, to the utmost of my power, the settlement and 
arrangement of property in this country, as establish- 
ed by the laws now in being.— I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment, for the purpose of 
substituting a Catholic establishment in its stead ; and 
I do solemnly swear, that I will not exercise any 
privilege to which I am or may become entitled, to 
disturb and weaken the Protestant religion, and Pro- 
testant government in this kingdom. So help me 
God.» 

This oath is taken by every Catholic hi Ireland, and 
a similar oath, allowing for the difference of circum- 
stances of the two countries, is taken in England. 

It appears from the evidence taken before the two 
houses, and lately printed, that if Catholic emancipa- 
tion were carried, tnere would be little or no difficulty 
in obtaining from the pope an agreement, that the 
nomination of the Irish Catholic bishops should be 
made at home constitutionally by the Catholics, as it 
is now in fact,* and in practice, and that the Irish 
prelates would go a great way, in arranging a system 
of general education, if the spirit of proselytism. 
which now renders such a union impossible, were laid 
aside. This great measure carried, the Irish Catho- 
lics would give up all their endowments abroad, if 
they receive for them an equivalent at home ; for now 
Irish priests are fast resorting to the continent for 
education, allured by the endowments which the 
French government are cunningly restoring and aug- 

* The Cttholic bishops since* the death of the pretender^ 
ire recommended either by the chtpteisor the parochial 
clergy, to the pope; and there is no instance of nisdeyia- 
ting ttom their choice. 
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menting. The intercouTse with the see of Rome 
might and would, after Catholic emancipation, be so 
managed, that it should be open, upon graye occa- 
sions, or, if thought proper, on every occasion, to the 
inspection of conmussioners. There is no security 
compatible ifiith the safety of their faith^ which the 
Catholics are not willing to give. But wnat is Catho- 
lic emancipation as far as J^gland \a concerned ? not 
an equal nght to office with the member of the Church 
of Enffland, but a participation in the same pains and 
penalties as those, to which the Protestant dissenter 
IS subjected by (he corporation and, test acu. If the 
utility of these last mentioned laws is to be*measured 
by the horror and perturbatiion their repeal would ez- 
ctte, they are laws of the utmost importance to the 
defence of the English Church : but if it be of impor- 
tance to the church that pains and penalties should be 
thus kept suspended over men's neads, then these 
bills are an effectual security against Catholics as well 
as Protestants ; and the manacles so much confided 
Id, are not taken off, but loosened, and the prayer of a 
CathoUc is this : — < I cannot now become an alder- 
man without perjury. I pray of you to improve my 
condition so far, that if I become an alderman I may 
be only exposed to a penaltjr of 500/.' There are two 
common errors upon the subject of Catholic emancipa- 
tion ; the one, that the emancipated Catholic is to be 
put on a better footing than the Protestant dissenter, 
whereas he will be put precisely on the same footing; 
the other, that he is to be admitted to civil offices, 
without any ^lard, exception, or reserve ; whereas, in 
the various bills which nave been from time to time 
brought forward, the legal wit of man has been ex- 
hausted to provide against every surmise, suspicion, 
and whisper of the most remote danger to the Protes- 
tant church. 

The Catholic question is not an English question, 
but an Irish one ; or rather, it is no otherwise an En- 
glish question than as it is an Irish one. As for the 
handful of Catholics that are in England, no one, I 
presume, can be so extravagant as to contend, if they 
were the onlv Catholics we had to do with, that it 
would be of the slightest possible consequence to what 
offices of the state they were admitted. It would be 
quite as necessary to exclude the Sandemanians, who 
are sixteen in number, or to make a test act against 
the followers of Joanna Southcote, who amount to one 
hundred and twenty persons. A little chalk on the 
wall and a profound ignorance of the subject, 8oon.raise 
a cry of no Popery; but I question if the danger of 
adnutting five popish peers and 'two commoners to the 
benefits of the constitution could raise a mob in any 
market town in England. Whatever good may accrue 
to England from the emancipation, or evil may befall 
this country for withholding emancipation, will reach 
us only through the medium of Ireland. 

I beg to remind you, that in talking of the Catholic 
religion, you must talk of the Catholic religion as it is 
carried on in Ireland ; you have nothing to do with 
Spain, or France, or Italy : the religion you are to 
examme is the Irish Catholic religion. You are not 
to consider what it was. but what it is ; not what indi- 
Tiduals profess, but what is generally practised. I 
constantly see, in advertisements firom county meet- 
Son, all these species of monstrous injustice played 
off against the Catholics. The Inquisition exists in 
Spain and Portugal, therefore I confound place, and 
vote ap^ainst the Catholics of Ireland, where it never 
did exist, nor was purposed to be instituted.* There 
have been many cruel persecutions of Protestants by 
Catholic governments ; and therefore I will confound 
time and place, and vote against the Irish, who live 
centuries after these persecutions, and in a totally dif- 
ferent country. Doctor this, or Doctor that, of the 
Catholic Church, has written a very violent and absurd 
pamphlet ; therefore I will confound persons, and vote 
against the whole Irish Catholic church, which has 
neither sanctioned nor expressed any such opinions. 

* While Mary was burning Protestants in England not 
a ilngle ProteaUnt wa« executed in Ireland ; and yet the 
terrors of that reigrn are, at this moment* one of the moit 
operative causes of the exclusion of Irl«h CathoUos. 



I will conthiue the incapacitief of tha men of this age, 
because some men, in distant ages, deserved ill « 
other men in distant ages. They iball expiate the 
crimes committed, before they were bom, m a land 
they never saw, oy individuals they never heard of. 
I will charge them with every act of folly which they 
have never sanctioned and cannot controL I will 
sacrifice space, time, and identity, to my zeal for the 
Protestant Church. Now, in the midst of all this vie 
lence, consider, for a moment, how yon are imposed 
upon by words, and what a serious violation of the 
rights of your fellow-creatures you are conunitting. 
Mr. Murphy lives in Limerick, and Mr. Murphy and 
his son are subjected to a thousand incooveniencesand 
disadvantages because they are Catholics. Murphy 
is a wealthy, honourable, and excellent man ; he oi^t 
to be in the corporation ; he cannot get in because he is 
a Catholic. His son ought to be king's counsel for his 
talents, and his standing at the bar ; he is prevented 
from reaching this dignity because he is a Catholic. 
Why, what reasons do you hear for all this ? Because 
Queen Mary, three hundred years before the natal day 
of Mr. Murphy, murdered Protestants in Smithfiekl ; 
because Louis XIV. dragooned his Protestant sat^ 
jects, when the predecessor of Murphy's predecessor 
was not in beine ; because men are eonfined in prisoa 
at Madrid, twelve degrees more sooth than Murphy 
has ever been in his life ; all ages, all climates, are 
ransacked to perpetuate the slavery of Murphy, the 
ill-fated victim of political anachronisms. 

Suppose a hamster, in defending a prisoner, were 
to say to the judge. < My Lord, I humtdy submit to 
your lordship that the indictment against the prisoner 
cannot stand good in law ; and as the safety of a fel- 
low-creature is concerned, I request your lordship's 
patient attention to my objections. In the first place, 
the indictment does not pretend that the prisoner at 
the bar is not himself guilty of the offence, but that 
some persons of the same religious sect as himself are 
so ; in whose crime he cannot (I submit), by any pos- 
sibiUty, be implicated, as these criminal persons lived 
three hundred years before the prisoner was bom. la 
the next place, my lord, the ventu of several crimes 
imputed to the prisoner is laid in countries to which 
the jurisdiction of this country does not extend; la 
France, Spain, and Italy, where also the prisoner has 
never been; and as to the argument used by my 
learned brother, that it is only want of power and not 
want of will, and that the prisoner would commit tha 
crime if he could ; I humbly submit tiiat the custom 
of England has been to waft for the overt act before 
pain and penalty are inflicted, and that yoor lordihip 
would pass a most doleful assize, if punishment de- 
pended upon evil volition ; if men were subjected to 
legal incapacities from the mere suspicion that ther 
ujould do harm <f they could; and if it were admitted 
to befsufficient proof of this suspicion, that men of 
this fkith in distant ages, different coimtries. and 
under different circumstances, had planned evil, and 
when occasion offered, done it.' 

When are mercy and justice, in fact, erer to return 
upon the earth, if the sins of the elders are to be for 
ever visited on these who are not even their childrw? 
Should the first act of liberated Greece be to recom- 
mence the Trojan war? Are the French never to for- 
get the Sicilian vespers ; or the Americans the long 
war waged against their liberties? Is any rule wise, 
which may set the Irish to recollect what they have 
suffered? 

The real danger is this— that you have four Irish 
Catholics for one Irish Protestant. That is the mat- 
ter of fact, which none of us can help. Is it better po- 
licy to make friends, rather than enemies, of this un 
mense population? I allow there is danger to the 
Protestant Church, but much more danger, I am sore 
there is, fai resisting, than admitting the claims of the 
Catholics. If I miffht indulge in visians of glory, and 
imagine myself an Irish dean or bishop, wnh an im- 
mense ecclesiastical income ; if the justice orinjostios 
of the case were entirely indifferent to me, and my 
only object were to live at ease in my postesaioMi 
there it no measure for which I should be so anxiauM « 
that cf CathoUe emanefyation. Tiie CathoUca an aow 
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^^mely angry and diacontanted at being shut oat 
from io many offices and honoun ; the incapacities to 
Which they are subjected thwart them in all their vur- 
soits ; they feel they are a degraded caste. The Pro- 
testant feels he is a juriTileged caste, and not only the 
Protestant gentleman feels this, but every Protestant 
•errant feels it, and takes care that his Catholic fel- 
low-senrant shall perceive it. The difference between 
the two religions is an eternal source of enmity, ill- 
nill, and hatred^ and the Catholic remains in a state 
of permanent disaffection to the government under 
which he lives. I repeat that if I were a member of 
the Irish church, I should be afraid of this position of 
aiffairs. I should fear it in peace, on account of riot 
and insurrection, and in war, on account of rebellion. 
I should think that my greatest security consisted in 
removing all just cause of complaint from the Catholic 
society, in endearing them to the English constitution, 
by making them feel, as soon as possible, that they 
shared in its blessings. I shoula really think my 
tithes and my glebe, upon sqch a plan, worth twenty 
yeaxs' purchase more than under the present system. 
Suppose the Catholic layman were to think it an evil, 
that his own church should be less splendidly endow- 
ed than that of the Protestant Church, whose popula- 
tion is so inferior ; yet if he were free himself, and had 
nothing to complain of, he would not rush into rebel- 
lion and insurrection, merely to augment the income 
of his priest. At present you bind the laity and cler. 
gy in one common feeling of injustice ; each feels for 
mmself, and talks ot the mjuries of the other. The 
obvious consequence of Catholic emancipation would 
be to separate their interests. But another important 
consequence of Catholic emancipation would be to im- 
prove the condition of the clergy. Their chapels 
would be pt in order, their incomes increased, and 
we should soon hear nothing more of the Camolic 
Church. If this measure were carried in March, I be- 
lieve by the January following, the whole question 
would oe as completely forgotten as the sweating 
aickness, and that nine Doctor Doyles, at the rate of 
thirty years to a Doyle, would pass away one after 
the other, before any human being heard another syl- 
lable on tne subject. All men gradually 3rield to tne 
comforts of a good income. Give the Insh archbishop 
£iaOO per annum ; the bishop £800, the priest i:200, 
the coadjutor £100, per annum, and the cathedral of 
Dublin is almost as safe as the cathedral of York.* 
This is the real secret of putting an end to the Catho- 
lie question ; there is no other ; but. remember, I am 
speaking of provision for the Catholic der^ after 
emancipation, not before, lliere is not an Insh cler- 
gyman of the Church of Rome who would touch one 
penny of the public money before the laity were re- 
stored to civil righu.— and why not pay the Catholic 
clergy as well as the Presbyterian clergy? Ever 
shice the year 1803, the Presbyterian clergy in the 
North of Ireland have been paid by the government, 
and the grant is annually brought forward in Parlia- 
ment ; and not only are the Presbyterians paid, but 
one or two other species of Protestant dissenters. 
The consequence has been loyalty and peace. This 
way of appeasing dissenters you may call expensive, 
but is there no expense in miustice ? You have at 
this moment an army of 30,000 men in Ireland, horse, 
foot, and artillery, at an annual expense of a million 
and a half of money ; about one third of this sum 
would be the expense of the allowance to the Catholic 
clergy ; and this army is so necessary, that the gov- 

^ I pay almoftt because I hate to oTentsie an aigument, 
and it i» impoadble to deny that there it danger to a church 
to which seven milliona contribute lazgdy, and in which 
aix millions disbelieve : my axgument merdy Is, that such a 
church would be more safe in proportion as it interfered 
less with the comforts and ease of in natural enemies, and 
Tendered their po«itlon more desirable and agreeable. I 
llnily believe the Toleration Act to be quite as conducive 
to the security of the Church of England as it Is to the dis- 
santen. Perfect toleration and the abolition of every In- 
capacity as a consequence of religious opinions, are not, 
Wfeat Is commonly called, a receipt for innovation, but a 
tpt for the quiet and permanence of every eslablsh- 
twhich has the real good ssBM to adopt It. 



emment dare not at this'momeiit remove a single i 
ment f^m Ireland. Abolish these absurd and ( 
graceful distinctions^ and a few troops of horse to help 
the constables on fair days will be more than sufficient 
for the Catholic limb of the empire. 

Now for a very few of the shameful misrepresenta- 
tions circulated respecting the Irish Catholics, for I 
repeat again that we have nothing to do with Spanish 
or Italian, but with Irish Catholics ; it is not true that 
the Irish Catholics refbse to circulate the Bible in E^- 
lish ; on the contrary, they have in Ireland circulate 
several editions of the Scriptures in English. In the 
last year, the Catholic prelates prepared and put forth 
a stereotype edition of the Bible^ of a small print and 
low price, to insure its general circulation. They cir- 
culate the Bible with tneir own notes, and how, as 
Catholics, can they act otherwise ? Are not our pre- 
lates and Bartlett's buildings acting in the same man- 
ner ? And must not all churches. If they are consist- 
ent, act hi the same maimer ? The Bibles Catholics 
Juarrel with, are Protestant Bibles without notes, or 
totestant Bibles with Protestant notes, and how can 
they do otherwise without giving up their religion V-^ 
They deny, upon oath, that the infallibility of the pope 
is any necessary part of the Catholic faith. They, up- 
on oath, declare that Catholic people are forbidden to 
worship images, and saints, and relics. They, upon 
oath, abjure the temporal power of the pope, or nis 
right to absolve any Catholic fVom his oath. They 
renounce, upon osth, all risht to forfeit lands, and cov- 
enant upon oath, not to destroy or plot against the 
Irish Protestant Church. What more can any man 
want whom any thing will content? 

Some people talk as if they were quite teased and 
worried by the eternal clamours of the Catholics ; bat 
if you are eternally unjust, can you expect anything 
more than to be eternally vexed by the victims of your 
injustice? You want all the luxury of oppression 
without any of its inconvenience. I should think the 
Catholics very much to blame, if they ever ceased to 
importune the legislature for justice, so lone as they 
could find one single member of Parliament who would 
advocate their cause. 

The putting the matter to rest by an effort of the 
county of York, or by any decision of Parliament 
against them, is utterly hopeless. Every year in- 
creases the Catholic population, aiHl the Catholks 
wealth, and the Catholic claims, till you are caught hi 
one of those political attitudes to wnich all countries 
are occasionally exposed, in which you are utterly 
helpless, and must give way to their claims ; and if 
you do it then, you will do it badly ; you may call it 
an arranffement, but arrangements made at such times 
are much like the bargains between an highwayman 
and a traveller, a pistol on one side, and a purse on 
the other ; the rapid scramble of armed violence, and 
the unqualified surrender of helpless timidity. If you 
think tk§ thing mu$t he done at tome time or another j do 
it when you are calm and powerful y and when you need 
not do U. 

There are a set of high-spirited men who are very 
much af^id of being afraid ; who cannot brook the 
idea of doing any thing from feai^ and whose conver- 
sation is fuu of'^fire and sword, when any apprehen- 
sion of resistance is alluded to. I have a perfect con- 
fidence hi the high and unyielding spirit, and in the 
military courage of the English ; and I have no doubt 
but that many of the country gentlemen, who now call 
out no Popery, would fearlessfy put themselves at the 
head of their embattled yeomanry, to control the Irish 
Catholics. My objection to such courage is, that it 
would certainly be exercised unjustly, and probably 
exercised hi vaSn. I should deprecate any rismff of the 
Catholics as the most grievous misfortune which could 
happen to the empire and to themselves. They had 
far better endnre ul they do endure, and a great deal 
worse, than try the experiment. But if they do try U, 
you may depend upon it, they wUl do U at their own 
fMM, and not at youre. They will not aehsct a fbrtnight 
in the summer, during a profound peace, when com 
and money abound, and when the Catholics of Europe 
are unconcerned specUtors. If yoo make a resolutiom 
to be vijost, yon mast make another resohition to h$ 
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always strong, always vigilant, and alwi^s rich; you 
must commit no blunders, exhibit no denciencies, and 
meet with no misfortunes ; you must present a square 
phalanx of impenetrable strength, for keen-eyed re- 
venge is riding round your ranks ; and if one heart fal- 
ters, or one hand trembles, you are lost. 

You may call all this threatening ; I am sure I have 
no such absurd intention ; but wish only, in sober sad- 
ness, to point out what appears to me to be the inevi- 
table consequences of the conduct we pursue. If dan- 
ger be not pointed out and insisted upon, how is it to 
be avoided f My firm belief is, that England will be 
compelled to grant ignominiousiy what she now re- 
fuses haughtily. Remember what happened respect- 
ing Ireland in the American war. In 1779, the Irish, 
whose trade was completely restricted by English 
laws, asked for some little relazation, some liberty to 
export her own products, and to import the products 
of other countries ; their petition was flung out of the 
House with the utmost disdain, and by an immense 
majority. In April, 1782, 70,000 Irish volunteers were 
under arms, the representatives of 170 armed corps 
met at Ulster, and the English Parliament rthe Lords 
and Commons both ou the same day and with only one 
dissentient voice, the ministers moving the question^ 
were compelled, in the most disgraceful and precipi- 
tate manner, to acknowledge the complete indepen- 
dance of the Irish nation, and nothing but the good 
Hnse and moderation of Grattan prevented the separation 
ofthetwocroums. 

It is no part of my province to defend every error 
of the Catholic church : I believe it has many errors, 
though I am sure these errors are grievously exagge- 
ratedf and misrepresented. I should think it a vast 
accession to the happiness of mankind, if every Catho- 
lic in Europe were converted to the Protestant faith. 
The question is not, whether there shall be Catholics, 
but the question (as they do exist and you cannot get 
rid of them^ is, what are you to do witn them ? Are 
you to make men rebels because you cannot make 
them Protestants ? and are you to endanger your state 
because you cannot enlarge your churchl England is 
the ark of liberty : the English Church I believe to be 
one of the best establishincnts in the world ; but what 
is to become of England, of its church, its free insti- 
tutions, and the beautiful political model it holds out 
to mankind, if Ireland should succeed in connecting 
itself with any other European power hostile to Eng- 
land ? I join in the cry ot no Popery as lustily as any 
man in the streets who does not know whether the 
pope lives in Cumberland or Westmoreland; but I 
know that it is impossible to keep down European 
Popery, and European tyranny, without the assistance 
or with the opposition of Ireland. If you give the Irish 
their privileges, the spirit or the nation will overcome 
the spirit of the church ; they will cheerfully serve 
yon against all enemies, and chant a Te Deum for 
your victories over all the Catholic armies of Europe. 
If it be true, as her enemies say, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic church is waging war all over Europe against 
common sense, against public liberty ; selling the peo- 
pie to the kings aud nobles, and iabourine for the few 
against the many; all this is an additional reason why 
I would fortify EngLmd and Protestantism by every 
concession to Ireland : why I should take care that 
our attention was not distracted, nor our strength 
wasted by internal dissension ; why I would not ]Nira- 
lyze those arms which wield the sword of justice 
among the nations of the world, and lift up the buck- 
ler of safety. If the Catholic religion in Ireland is an 
abuse, you must tolerate that abuse, to prevent its 
extension and tyranny over the rest of Europe. If you 
will take a long view instead of a confined view, and 
look generally to the increase of human happiness, 
the beet check upon the increase of Popery f the heei eeeu- 
rity for the establishment of the Protestant Ckttreh is, 



lies, that they may not join with foreign Papists in 
tim« of war. Church for ever; therefore emancipate 
Ji0 Catholics, that they may not help to poll it down. 
JSfif ^ «Mr; thmtibn tmotcipata tht Catholics, 



that they may become his loyal subjects. Great Brt. 
tain for ever ; therefore emancipate the Catholics, that 
they may not put an end to its perpetuity. Our gocfm- 
ment is essentutlly Protestant ; therefore, by emancipa- 
ting the Catholics, give up a few drcumatances which 
have nothing to do with the essence. The Catholics 
are disguisM enemies : therefore, by emancipatioo, 
turn them into open fnends. They have a double die- 
giance ; therefore, by emancipation, make their alle- 
giance to their king so grateful, that they will never 
confound it with the spiritual allegiance to their pope. 
It is very difficult for electors, who are much occupied 
by other matters, to choose the right path amid the 
rage and fury of faction ; but I give you one mark— 
vote for a free altar: give what the law compels yoo to 
give to the establishment ; (that done,) no chauis, no 
prisons, no bonfires for a man's faith ; and above all, 
no modem chains and prisons under the names of dis* 
qualifications and hicapacities, which are only the cru- 
elty and tyranny of a more civilized age ; civil offices 
open to all, a Catholic or a Protestant alderman, a 
Moravian, or a Church of England, or a Wealepa 
justice, no oppression, no tyranny in belitf: a free aasr^ 
an open road to heaven ; no human insolence, no human 
narrowness, hallowed by the name of God, 

Every man in trade must have experienced the dif- 
ficulty of getting in a bill from an unwilling ^ymaster 
If you call in the morning, the gentleman is not up < 
if m the middle of the daV, he is out ; if in the even ^ 
ing. there is company. If you ask mildly, you are in- 
diierent to the time of payment ; if you press, yoa 
are impertinent. No time and no manner can render 
such a message agreeable. So it is with the poor Ca> 
tholics ; their message is so disagreeable, that their 
time and manner can never be right. < Not this ses 
sion. Not now ; on no account at the present time 
any other time than this. The great mass of the Ca- 
tholics are so torpid on the subject, that the question 
is clearly confined to the ambition of the few, or the 
whole Catholic population are so leagued together, 
that the object is clearly to intimidate the mother- 
country.' In short, the Catholics want justice, and 
we do not mean to oe just, and the most specious me- 
thod of refusal is, to have it believed that they are 
refused fVom their own folly, and not from our (aolt. 

What if O'Connell (a man certainly of extraordins- 
ry talents and eloquence^ is sometimes violent and in- 
judicious? What if O'Gorman or O'Sullivan hare 
spoken ill of the Reformation ? Is it a great stroke of 
national policy to depend on such childish considera- 
tions as these? If Uicse chains ought to remain, 
could I be induced to remove them by the chaste lan- 
guage and humble deportment of nim who wean 
mem? If they ought to be struck away, would I 
continue them, because my taste was offended by the 
coarse insolence of a goaded and injured captive? 
Would I make that great measure to depend on the 
irritability of my ovm feelings, which ought to depend 
upon policy and justice ? The more violent and the 
more absurd the conduct of the Catholics, the greaiA 
the wisdom of emancipation. If they were alwap go 
vemed by men of consummate prudence and modera- 
tion, your justice in refusing would be the same, but 
your danger would be less. The levity and irritability 
of the Irish character are pressing reasons why all jost 
causes of provocation should be taken away, and those 
high passions enlisted in the service of the empire. 

In talking of the spirit of the papal empire, it is of- 
ten arvued that the uill remains tne same ; that the 
pontiff tpouldj if he could, exercise the same influence 
m Europe ; that the Catholic Church would, if it ros/d, 
tyrannize over the rights and opinions of mankind? 
but if the power is taken away, what signifies the 
will ? If the pope thunders in vain against the king- 
doms of the earth, of what consequence is his disposi- 
tion to thunder? If mankind are too enfiffhtened and 
too humane to submit to the cruelties and natiedsofa 
Catholic priesthood ; if the Protestants of the tmpbn 
are sufficiently strong to resist it, why ara we toalsna 
ourselves with the barren volition, tnmecottded by the 
requisite power ? I hardly know in what older er d» 
scnption of men I should choose to conflde, If tky 
could do MtbayiMiild; tha biit Mcniity ii, thai tte 
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rest of the world will not let them do as they wish to 
to do ; and having satisfied myself of this, 1 am not 
Tery careful about the rest. 

Our goYemment is called essentially Protestant; 
but if it be essentially Protestant in the imposition of 
taxes, it should be essentially Protestant in the dis- 
tribution of ofiices. The treasury is open to all religi- 
ons; Parliament only to one. The tax-gatherer is the 
most indulgent and liberal of human beings : he ex- 
cludes no creed, imposes uo articles ; but counts Ca- 
tholic cash, pockets Protestant paper ; and is candidly 
and impartially oppressive to every description of the 
Christian world. Can any thing be more base than 
when you want the blood or the money of the Catho- 
lics, to forget that they are Catholics^ and to remem- 
ber only that they are British subiects ; and when 
they ask for the benefits of the British constitution, to 
remember only that th^y are Catholics, and to forget 
that they are British subjects ? 

No Popery, was the cry of the great English Revo- 
lution, because the increase and prevalence of Popery 
in England would, at that periou, have rendered this 
island tributary to France. The Irish Catholics were, 
at that period, broken to pieces by the severity ana 
military execution of Cromwell, and by the pcnallaws. 
They arc since become a great and formidaole people. 
The Sdme dread of foreign influence makes it now ne- 
cessary that they should he restored to political rights. 
Must the friends of rational liberty join in a clamour 
against the Catholics now, because, m a very different 
atate of the world, they excited that clamour a hun- 
dred years ago ? I remember a house near Battersea 
Bridge which caught fire, and there was a general cry 
of < Water, water V Ten years after, the Thames 
rose, and the people of the house were nearly drowned. 
Would it not have been rather singular to liave said 
to the inhabitants, ' I heard you calling for water ten 
years ago, why don't you call for it now V 

There are some men who think the present times so 
incapable of forming any opinions, that thf y are al- 
ways looking back to the wisdom of our ancestors. 
Now, as the Catholics sat in the English parliament to 
the reign of Charles II. and in the Irish Parliament, I 
believe, till the reign of King William, the precedents 
are more m their favour than otherwise ; and. to re- 
place them in Parliament seems rather to return to, 
than to deviate from, the pnfttice of our ancestors. 

If the Catholics are priest-ridden, pamper the rider, 
and he will not stick so dose ; don't torment the ani- 
mal ridden, and his violence will be less dangerous. 

The strongest evidence against the CathoUcs is that 
of Colonel John Irvine ; he puts everyf thing against 
them in the strongest light, and Colonel John ^with 
great actual, though, I am sure, with no intentional 
exaggeration) does not pretend to say there would be 
more than forty-six members returned for Ireland who 
were Catholics ; but how many members are there in 
the House now returned by catholics, and compelled, 
from the fear of losing their seats, to vote in favour 
of every measure whi<m concerns the Catholic Church ? 
The Catholic party, as the colonel justly observes, 
was formed wnen you admitted them to the elective 
firanchise. The Catholic party are increasing so much 
in boldness, that they will soon require of tne mem- 
bers they return, to oppose generally any government 
hostile to Catholic emancipation, ana they will turn out 
those who do not comply with this rule. If this is 
done^ the phalanx so much dreaded from emancipa- 
tion IS found at once without emancipation. This con- 
sequence of resistance to the Catholic claims is well 
worth the attention of those who make use of the cry 
of no Popery, as a mere political engine. 

We are tamited with our prophetical spirit, becau^ 
it is said by the advocates ot the Catholic questioii 
that the thing must come to pass; that it ismevita- 
hU : OUT prophecy, however, is founded upon experi- 
CBce and common aenae, and is nothing more than 
(he application of the past to the future. In a few 
,fmn tune , when the madneea and wretchedness of war 
«N forgotten, when the greater part of thoae who have 
loat in war, legs and amis, health and sonti have gone 
to their graves, the same scenes will be acted over 
again in the world. Fzancci Spainj Rniaia and Amer- 



ica, will be upon us. Tie Catholics will watch their 
opportunity, and soon settle the question of Catholic 
emanci]>ation. To suppose that any nation can go on 
in the midst of foreign wars, denying common justice 
to seven millions of men^ in the heart of the empire, 
awakened to their situation, and watching for the crit- 
ical moment of redress, does, I confess, appear to me 
to be the height of extravagance. To foretell the con- 
sequence of such causes, in my humble apjirehension, 
demands no more of shrewdness than to point out the 
probable results of leaving a lighted candle stuck up 
in an open barrel of gunpowder. 

It is very difficult to make the mass of mankind be- 
lieve that the state of things is ever to be otherwise 
than they have been accustomed to see it. I have 
very otten heard old persons describe the impossibili- 
ty of making any one oelieve that the American colo- 
nies could ever be separated from this country. It 
was always considerea as an idle dream of discontent- 
ed politicums. ^ood enough to fill up the periods of a 
speech, but which no practical man, devoid of the spi- 
rit of party, considered to be within the limits of pos- 
sibility. There was a period when the slightest con- 
cession would have satisfied the Americans ; but all 
the world was in heroics , one set of gentlemen met at 
the Lamb, and another at the Lion ; blood and treasure 
men, breathing war, vengeance, and contempt ; and in 
eight years afterwards, an awkward-looking gentle- 
man in plain clothes walked up to the drawing-room 
of St. James's, in the midst of the gentlemen of the 
Lion and Lamo, and was introduced as the Ambaaaador 
from the United States of America. 

You must forgive me if I draw illustrations from 
common things — but in seeing swine driven. I liave 
often thought of the Catholic question, and ot the dif- 
ferent methods of governing mankind. The object, 
one day, v^s to drive some of these animals along a 
path to a field where they had not been before. The 
man could by no means succeed ; instead of turning 
their faces to the north, and proceeding quietly along, 
they made (or the east and west, rushed back to the 
south, and jMsitively refused to advance ; a reinforce- 
ment of rustics was called for ; maids, children, neigh- 
bours, all helped ; a general rushing, screaming, and 
roaring ensued ; but the main object was not in the 
slightest degree advanced. AAer a long delay, we 
resolved (though an hour before we should have dis- 
dained such a compromise) to have recourse to Catho- 
lic emancipation ; a little boy was sent before them 
with a handful of barley ; a few grains were scattered 
in the path, and the bristly herd were speedily and 
safely conducted to the place of their destination. If, 
instead of putting Lord Stowell out of breath with dri- 
ving — compelling the Duke of York to swear, and the 
chancellor to strike at them with the mace. Lord Li- 
verpool would condescend, in his graceful manner, to 
walk before the Catholic doctors with a basket of bar- 
ley , what a deal of ink and blood would be saved to 
mankind. 

Because the Catholics are intolerant ve ttiU be intok' 
rant ; but did any body ever hear before that a govern- 
ment is to imitate the vices of its subjects ? If the 
Irish were a rash, violent, and Intemperate race, are 
they to be treated with rashness, violence, and intem- 
perance ? If they were addicted to frand and iklsehood, 
are they to be treated by those who rule them with 
fhmd and falsehood ? Are there to be perpetual races 
in error and vice between the people and the lords of 
the people ? Is the topreme power always to find vir- 
tues among the people ; never to teach them by exam- 
ple, or improye them by laws and institutions ? Make 
all sects tree, and let them learn the value of the bless- 
ing to others by their own enjoyment of it ; but if not, 
let them learn ft by your vigilance and firm resistance 
to ifverr thing Intolerant. Toleration will then be- 
come aiutUt and a practice ingrafted upon the man- 
ners of a people, when they find the law too strong for 
them, and that there is no use in being intolerant. 

It u Terr true that the Catholics hare a double alle- 
giance,* bat it is equally tnie that their aecoBd or tpi- 
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xltittl illegiance hat nothinc to do with drfl policy, 
and does not, in the most distant manner, interfere 
with their allesiance to the crown. What is meant hy 
allegiance to ue crown, is, I presume, obedience to 
acts of Parliament, and a resistance to those who are 
constitutionally proclaimed to be the enemies of the 
country. I have seen and heard of no instance, for this 
century and a half last past, where the spiritual sove- 
reign has presumed to meddle with the affairs of the 
temporal sovereign. The Catholics deny him such 
power by the most solemn oaths which the wit of man 
can devise. In every war, the army and navy are full 
of Catholic officers and soldiers ; ana if their allegiance 
In temporal matters is unimpeachable and unimpeach- 
ed, what matters to whom tney choose to pay spiritu- 
al obcdiance, and to adopt as their guide in genuflexion 
and psalmody 7 Suppose these same Catholics were 
foolish enough to be governed by a set of Chinese mo- 
ralists in their diet, this would oe a third allegiance ; 
and if they were regulated by Brahmins in their dress, 
this woula be a fourth allegiance ; and if they received 
the directions of the Patriarch of the Greek Church in 
educating their children, here is another allegiance : 
and as long as they fought, and paid taxes, and kept 
clear of the quarter sessions and assizes, what matters 
how many fanciful supremacies and frivolous allegian- 
ces they choose . to manufacture or accumulate for 
themselves ? 

A great deal of time would be spared, if gentlemen, 
before they ordered their post-chaises for a no-Popery 
meeting, would read the most elementary defence of 
these people, and inform themselves even of the rudi- 
ments of the ouestion. If the Catholics meditate the 
resumption or the Catholic property, why do they 
purchase that which they know (if the fondest object 
of their political life succeed) must be taken away 
from them ? Why is not an attempt made to purchase 
a quietus from the rebel who is watching the blessed 
revolutionary moment for regaining his possessions, 
and revelling in the unbounded sensuality of mealy 
and waxy enjoyments ? But after all, who are the 
descendants of the rightful possessors ? The estate 
belonged to the O'Rourkes, who were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered in the time of Cromwell; true, but 
before that, it belonged to the O'Connors, who were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered in the time of Henry VII. 
The O'Sulli van's have a still earlier plea of suspension, 
evisceration, and division. Who is the rightful posses- 
sor of the esute ? We forget that Catholic Ireland 
has been murdered three times over by its Protestant 
masters. 

Mild and genteel people do not like the idea of per- 
tecution, and are advocates for toleration ; but then 
they think it no act of intolerance to deprive Catholics 
of political power. The history of all this is, that all 
men secretly like to punish others for not behig of the 
•ame ophiion with themselves, and that this sort of 
privation is the only species of persecution, of which 
the improved feeling and advanced cultivation of the 
age will admit. Fire and fagot, chains and stone 
walls, have been clamoured away ; nothing remains 
but to mortify a man's pride, and to limit his resources, 
and to set a mark upon him, by cutting him off from 
his fair share of political power. By this receipt, in- 
solence is gratified, and humanity is not shocked. 
The gentlest Protestant can see, with dry eyes. Lord 
Stourton excluded from Parliament, though be would 
abominate the most distant idea of perMoal cruelty 
to Mr. Petre. This is only to say that he lives hi the 
nineteenth, instead of the sixteenth century, and that 
he is as intolerant in religious matters as the state of 
manners existing in his age will permit. Is it not the 
aame spirit which wounds the pnde of a feUow-crea- 
tnre on account of his (kith, or which casts his body 
Into the flames? Are they any thing else hot de- 
grees and modifications of the same pnncipJa t The 
minds of these two men no more differ because they 
differ hi their degrees of punishment, than their bodies 
differ, because one wore a doublet hi the time of Mary, 
and the other wears a coat in the reign of George. I 
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do not accoae them of Intentional cmctltT and i^ 
Justice ; I am sure there are very many excellent men 
who would be shocked if they could conceive theow 
■elves to be guilty of any thmg like cruelty ; but they 
innocently give a wrong name to the bad spirit wUca 
is within them, and think they are tolerant, becane 
they are not as intolerant as they could have been h 
other times, but cannot be now. The true spirit is to 
search after God and for another life with lowliaen 
of heart ; to fling down no man's altar, to punish no 
man's prayer ; to heap no penalties and no pams « 
those solemn supplications which, in divers toogoef. 
and in varied forms, and in temples of a thousand 
shapes, but with one deep sense of Luman dependence, 
men pour forth to God. 

It is completely untrue that the Catholic reliffion is 
what it was three centuries ago, or that It is un^uuge- 
able and unchanged. These, are mere words, witlKNit 
the shadow of truth to support them. If the nope 
were to address a bull to the kingdom of Ireland, ex- 
communicating the Duke of York, and cutting him off 
from the succession, for his Protestant effusion hi the 
House of Lords, he would be laughed at as a lunatic 
in all the Catholic chapels in Dublhi. The Catholics 
would not now bum Protestants as heretics. In many 
parts of Europe, Catholics and Protestants worship ia 
one church— Catholics at eleven, Protestants at one ; 
they sit in the same Parliament, are elected to the 
same office, live together without hatred or fHctkia, 
under equal laws. Who can see and know these 
things, and say that the Catholic religion i 
able and unchanged? 

I have often endeavoured to reflect upon tho < 
which, ttom time to time, raised such a damoar 
against the Catholics, and 1 thmk the foUowmg an 
among the most conspicuous : — 

1. Historical recollections of the enmities SnUt^fi j 
upon the Protestants. 

2. Theological differences. 

3. A belief that the Catholics are unftiendlT to 
liberty. ' 

4. That their morality is not good. 

5. That they mediute the destmotHm of the Pn 
testant Church. 

6. An unprincipled clamour by men who hnve ao 
sort 'of belief in tne danger of emancipation ; but who 
make use of no Popery as apolitical engine. 

7. A mean and semsh spirit of den^^ng to oChen 
the advantages we ourselves enjoy. 

8. A vindictive spirit or love of punishing otbeB, 
who offend our selr-love by presuming, on Importam 
points, to entertain opinions opposite to oiur own. 

9. Stupid compliance with the oj^niooa of the mn- 
jority. 

10. To these I must, in justice and candour add, ai 
a tenth cause, a real apprenension on the part of hon* 
est and reasonable men, that it is dangfurons to gnat 
farther concessions to the Catholics. 

To these various causes I shall make n siiort vnly, 
in the order in which I have placed them. 

1. Mere historical recollections are Tery miseabit 
reasons for the continuation of poial and mcmpadla^ 
ina laws,4uid one side has as much to recollect aa the 
otner. 

2. The state has nothing to do wi^ queslhms pvehr 
theological. 

3. It is ill to say this hi a country whose ftee lasll- 
tutions were founded by Catholics, and It Is often mid 
by men w}io care nothmg about free institutions. 

4. It is not true. 

5. Make their situation so comfortaUe, that It will 
not be worth thehr while to attempt an enterprise so 
desperate. 

6. This is an unfUr political trick, becanne It b too 
dangerous ; it is spoiling the table in order to win tho 
game. 

The 7th and 8th causes exercise n great sham of !■> 
fhience in every act of intolerance. The 9th mniC, oC 
course, comprehend the neatest number. 

10. Of the ezistenee of such a class of no 
as this, it would be the height of Injustlea to 
but I confess It eioltss fat me n vuj front ~ 
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SapiMwe after a seTere 8tnig|^le, you put the Irish 
down, if they are mad and foohsh enough to reour to 
Often violence ; yet are the retarded industry, and the 
misapplied energies of so many millions of men to go 
for noihinff ? Is it possible to forget all the wealth j 
peace, and happiness which are to be sacrificed for 
twenty years to come, to these pestilential and dif - 
gntceful squabbles? I« there no horror in looking 
forward to a long period in which men, instead ol' 
ploughinff and spinmng, will curse and hate, and bum 
and murder. 

There seems to me a sort of injustice and impro- 
priety in our deciding at all upon the Catholic ques- 
tion. It should be left to those Irish Protestants} 
whose shutters are bullet proof; whose dinner-tabk 
is regularly spread with knite, fork, and cocked pistol \. 
salt cellar and powder-flask. Let the opinion ol those 
persons be resorted to, who sleep in sheet-irort 
night-caps ; who have fought so often and so nobly 
before their scullery door, and defended the parlour 
rassage as braTely as Leonidas defended the pass of 
Thermopylie. The Irish Protestant members see and 
know the state of their own country. Let their votes 
decide* the case. We are quiet and at peace ; our 
homes maj be defended with a feather, and our doors 
fastened with a pin ; and as ignorant of what armed 
and insulted Popery is, as we are of the state of New 
Zealand, wc pretend to regulate by our clamours the 
religious factions of Ireland. 

It is a very pleasant thhig to trample upon Catho- 
lics, and it is also a very pleasant thing to have an im- 
mense number of pheasants running about your woods n 
but there come thirty or forty poachers in the night, 
and fiffht with thirty or forty game preservers ; some 
are kified, some fractured, some scalped, some maimed 
for life. Poachers are caught up and hanged ; a vast 
body of hatred and revenge accumulates in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great man ; and he says ' the sport is 
not worth the candle. The preservation of game is a 
very agreeable thing, but I will not sacrifice the hap* 
piuess of my life to it. This amusement, like anv 
other, may be purchased too dearly.' So it is with 
the Irish Protestants ; they are findiocr out that Catho- 
lic exclusion may be purcnased too oearly. Maimed 
cattle, fired riclcs, threatening letters, Darxicadoed 
houses, to endure all this, is to purchase superiority at 
too dear a rate, and this la the inevitable state of two 
parties, the one of whom are unwilling to relinquish 
their ancient monopoly of. power, while the other 
party have^ at length mscovered their strength, and 
are aetcrmined to be free. 

GenUemen (with the best intentions, I am sure,) 
meet together in a country town, and enter into reso^ 
iutions uiat no farther concesaions are to be made to 
the Catholics ; but if you will not let them mto Parlia- 
ment, why not allow them to be kins's counsel, or ser- 
geants at law ? Why are they excluded by law from 
some corporations in Ireland, and admissiDle, though 
not admitted, to others? I think, before such general 
resolutwns of exclusion are adopted, and the rightf. 
and happiness of so many millions of people disposed 
of, it would be decent and proper to obtain some toler^ 
able information of what the present state of the Irish 
Catholics is, and of the vast number of insignificant 
offices from which they are excluded. Keep them 
ftom Parliament, if you think it right, but ao not, 
tlMrefore, exclude them f^om any thmg else, to which 
yoQ thhik Catholics may be fairly admitted without 
danger, and as to their content or discontent, there 
can be no sort of reason why discontent should not be 
lessened, though it cannot be removed. 

You are shocked by the present violence and abuse 
used by the Irish Association t by whom are they 
driven to it? and whom are yon to thank for U? Is 
then a hope left to them? Is any term of endunmce 
aUuded tor any scope or boundary to their patience 7 
Is the minister waiUng for opportunities 7 have they 
reasoQ to believe that they ate wished well to by the, 
gceatest of the great? Have they brighter hopes in 
another reign ? Is there one clear spot in the horixon? 
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any thing that you have left to them, bat that disgosti 
hatred and despair, which, breaking out into wild elo- 
quence, and acting upon a wild people, are preparing 
every day a mass ol treason and oisafiection, whiS 
may shake this empire to its very centre ? and iron 
may laugh at Daniel O'Connell, and treat him with 
contentot, and turn his metaphors into ridicule ; but 
Daniel has, after all, a great deal of real and powerftd 
eloquence ; and a strange sort of misgiving sometimes 
comes across me, that Daniel and the doctor are not 
quite so great fools as many most respectable country 
clergymen believe them to be. 

You talk of their abuse of the Reformation, but is 
there any end to the obloquy and abuse with which 
the Catholics are upon every point, and from every 
quarter, assailed? Is there any one foUy, vice, or 
crime, which the bhnd fury of Protestants does not 
lavish upon them ? and do you suppose all this is to 
be heard in silence, and without retaliation ? Abuse 
as much as you please, if you are going to emancipate^ 
but if you intend to do nothing for the Catholics but to 
call them names, you must not be put out of temper if 
you receive a few ugly appellations in return. 

The great object or men who love party better than 
truth, is to have it believed that the Catholics alone 
have been persecutors ; but what can be more flag- 
rantly unjust than to take our notions of history on^ 
from the conouering and triumphant party ? If yon 
think the Catnolics have not their Book of Martyrs as 
well as the Protestants, take the following enumera- 
tion of some of their most learned and careful writers. 
The whole number of Cttholici who hmre suffered death in 

England for the exercise of the Roman Catholic xeUgion 

since the Reformation t 



HenrvVIII, 
Elizabeth 
Jtmeal. 
Chailes I. and 
Commonwealth 
Charles IL 

Total 



I ' 



09 

904 

35 

33 

8 

iimT 



Henry VIII. vrith consummate impartiality, bnnit 
three Protestants and hanaed four Catnolics for differ- 
ent errors in religion on the same day and the same 
place, filizabetn burnt two Dutch Anabaptists for 
some theological tenets. July 2S, 1676, Fox the mar- 
tyrologist vainly pleadmg with the queen in their 
favour. In 1579, the same Protestant queen cut ofiT 
the hand of Stubbs. the author of a tract against 
popish connection, or Singleton, the printer, and Page 
the disperser of the book. Camden saw it done. 
Warbuiton properly says it exceeds in cruelty any 
tUng done by Charles I. On the 4th of June, Mr. 
Elias Thacker and Mr. John Capper, two ministers of 
the Brownist persuasion, were hanged at St. Edmunda- 
bury, for dispersing books agahist the Common Prayer. 
With respect to the great part of the Catholic victims, 
the law vras f\]Uy and literally executed; after being 
hanged up, they were cut down alive, dismembered, 
rijpped up, and th^ir bowels burnt before their ftces i 
after which, they were beheaded and quartered. The 
lime employed m this butchery was very conside^> 
able, and, in one instance, lasted more than half an 
bour. 

The nncandid excuse for all this is, that the greater 
part of these men were put to death fbrpolitiod, not 
ibr religknis crimes. That is. a law is first passed 
making It high treason for a priest to exercis* his limo> 
tioa in England, and so, when he is cau^t tnd bomt, 
this is not religious persecution, but an ofitece agafaist 
thestate. Weare, I hope, all too bu^ to needany 
answer to sach childish uncandid rey ntbj g as this. 

The total number of those who suderedcanitaUy fat 
the reign of Elixabeth, is stated by Dodd, in his Gfameh 
History,* to be ose hundred and ninety-nine; fhrther 

* The total number of suffeieninthe ralgB of Qaeea 
Mary, Tories, I believe, fh>m 900 ia the CathoUc to 380 is 
the Proteitaat accounts. IieoommendaUyouaf menwbo 
wish to form some notion of what answer the CithoUcs 
liave to make, to xesd Milncr's *Letten to a Prebeadaiy,* 
sad to follow the line of leading to whieb Ms i'<jftaenesi 
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inquiries made their number to be two hundred and 
four : fifteen of these vere condemned for denjring the 

aueen'8 supremacy ; one hundred aud twenty-six lor 
He exercise of priestly functions; and the others for 
bem^ reconciled to the Catholic faith, or tor aiding 
«nd assisting priests. In tliis Ust, no person is inclu- 
ded who was executed for any plot, real or imaginary, 
except eleven, who suffered for the protended plot of 
Rheuns ; a pilot, which Dr. Milner justly observes, 
was so daring a forgery, that even Camden allows the 
sufferers to have been political \ictims. Besides these , 
mention is made in the same work of ninety Catholic 
priests, or laymen, who died in prison in the Kxrne 



dirt, damp, fever, whipping, and broken hearts, the 
inseparable circumstances of prisons in those aays. 
These were every week, for a twelve-month together, 
draped by main force to hear the established service 
periormed in the castle chapel.' The Catholics were 
frequently, durine the reign of Elizabeth, tortured in 
the most dreadfuTmanner. In order to extort answers 
from father Campion, he was laid on the rack, and 
his limbs stretched a little, to show him, as the exe- 
cutioner termed it, what the rack was. He persisted 
in his refusal ; then, for several days successively, the 
torture was increased, and on the last two occasions 
he was so cruelly rent and torn, that he expected to 
expire under the torment. While under the rack, he 
called continually upon God. In the reign of the Pro- 
testant Edward VI., Joan Knell was burnt to death, 
and the year after, George Parry was burnt also. In 
1575, two Protestants, Peterson aud Turuort, (as be- 
fore stated,) were burnt to death by Elizabeth. In 
1589, under the same queen, Lewes, a Protestant, was 
burnt to death at Norwich, where Francis Kctt was 
also bnmt for religious opinions in 1589, under the 
same great queen, who, in 1591, hanged the Protest- 
ant Backet for heresy, in Cheapside, and put to death 
Greenwood, Barrow, and Penry, for being Brotmitts. 
Southwell, a Catholic, unis raciced ten times during the 
reign of this sister of bloody Queen Mary. In 1592, 
Mrs. Ward was hanged, drawn, and quartered for as- 
sisting a Catholic priest to escape m a box. Mrs. 
Lyne suffered the same punishment for harbouring a 
priest ; and hi 1586, Mrs. Clitheroe, who was accused 
of relieving a priest, and refused to plead, was pressed 
to death in York Castle ; a sharp stone being placed 
imdemeath her back. 

Hare not Protestants persecuted both Catholics and 
their fellow Protestants in Germany, Switzerland, Ge- 
neva, France, Holland, Sweden, and England? Look 
to the atrocious punishment of Leighton under Laud, 
for writing against prelacy ; first, his ear was cut off, 
then his nose slit, then the other ear cut off, then 
wiiip|>ed, then whipped agam. Look to the horrible 
cmelties exercised oy the Protestant Episcopalians on 
the Scottish Presbyterians, hi the reign of Charles II., 
of whom 8000 are said to have perished in that persecu- 
tion. Persecutions of ProtestanU by Protestants, lare 
amply detailed by Chandler, in his History of Perse- 
cntion ; by Neal, in his History of the Puritans ; by 
Lahig, hi his History of Scotland ; by Penn, in his Life 
of Fox; and in Brandt's History of the Reformation 
in the Low Countries ; which furnishes many very ter- 
rible cases of the sufferinn of the Anabaptiyts and 
Remoastrants. In 1560, the Parliament of Scotland 
decreed, at one and the same time, the establishment 
of Calviniim, and the punishment of death against the 
ancient reBcfion: <With such indecent haste (says 
Robertson) Aid the very persons who had just escaped 
fodesiastical tyranny, proceed to unitate their ex- 
ample.' Noth&f can be so absurd as to suppose, 
that in barbarous s^es, the excesses were all commit- 
ted by one religious party, and none by the other. 
The Hugoenots of Fiance bomt churches, and hung 
priests wherever they found them. Froumenteau, oae 
of their own writers, confesses, that in the ahiffle pror- 
ince of DaupUny, thej UUed two hundred and twenty 
uriests, and one hundred and twelve flriara. In tho 
Low Countries, wherever Vandemerk and Sonoi, lien- 
tMuntsof the Prince of Onnge, carriod tbdz mbbb, 



they uniformly put to death, and in cold blood, all the' 
priests and religious they could lay their hainds eo. 
The Protestant Servetus was put to death by the Pro* 
testants of Geneva, for denym^ the doctnne of the 
Trinity, as the Protestant &:ntills was, on the same 
score, by those of Berne ; add to these, Felix Mans, 
; Rotman, and Bamevald. Of Servetus, Mclancthun, 
; the mildest of men, declared that he deserved to have 
'bis bou-cls pulled out. and hip body torn to pieces. 
The lost fires of persecution which were lighted in 
England, were by Protestants. Bartholomew Legate, 
an Arian, was burnt bv order of King James in Smith- 
field, on the 18th of Match. 1612; on the llth of 
April, in the same year, Edward Wcigbtmon vas 
burnt at Litchfield, by order of the Protestant Bisliop 
of Litchfield and Coventry ; and this man was, / 6r- 
lievCf the last person who was burnt in Eluglond for 
heresy. There was another condemned to the fire for 
the same heresy, but as pity was excited by the con- 
stancy of these sufferers, it was thought better to al- 
low him to linger on a miserable fife in Newgate. 
Fuller, who wrote in the reign of Charles II., and was 
a zealous Church of England man, speaking of the 
burnings in question, says, * It may appear mat God 
was well pleased with tnem.' 

There are, however, grievous faults on both sides . 
and as there are a set of men, who, not content with 
retaliating upon Protestants, deny the persecuting spi- 
rit of the Catholics, I would ask them what they 
think of the following code, drawn up by the French 
Catholics agauist the French Protestants and carried 
into execution for one hundred years, and as late as 
the year 1765, and not repealed till 1782 ? 

L\ny Protestant clergyman remaining in France 
three days, without coming to the Catholic worship, 
to bo punished with death. If a Protestant sends his 
son to a Protestant school-master for education, he is 
to forfeit 250 livres a month, and the schoolmaster 
who receives him. 50 livres. If they sent their chil- 
dren to any seminary abroad, they were to forfeit 
2000 livres, and the child so sent, became incapable of 
possessing property in France. To celebrate Protes- 
tant worship, exposed the clergyman to a fine of 2600 
livres. The fine to a Protestant for hearing it, was 
1300 livres. If any Protestant denied the anthority 
of the pope in France, his goods were seized for the 
first offence, and ho was hanged for the second. If 
any Common Prayer-book, or book of Protestant wor- 
ship be found in the possession of any Protestant, he 
shall forfeit 20 livres for the first offence, 40 livres for 
the second, and shall be imprisoned at pleasure foi 
the third. Any person bringmg ttom beyond sea. ot 
selUng Protestant books of worship, to forfeit 100 li. 
vres. Any magistrate may search Protestant houses 
for such articles. Any person, reouircd by a magis- 
trate to take an oath against tne Protestant religioo. 
and ref^ising. to be committed to prison, and if he af- 
terwards remse again, to suffer forfeiture of goods. 
Any person, sending any money over sea to the sim* 
port of a Protestant seminary, to forfeit his goo^ 
and be imprisoned at the king's pleasure. Any per- 



son going over sea, for Protestant education, to 1to 
feit gooiu and lands for life. The vessel to be forfeit- 
ed which conveyed any Protestant woman or chili 
over sea, without the king's license. Any person coo 
verthig another to the Protestant religion, to be pnl 
to death. Death to imy Protestant pnest to come in- 
to France ; death to the person wtio receives him * 
forfeiture of goods and imprisonment to send monej 
for the relief of any Protestant clergyman : large rs 
wards for discovermg a Protestant parson. Every 
Protestant shall cause his child, within one month al- 
ter birth, to be baptiied by a uitholic priest, under a 
penalty of 2000 livres. Protestanta were fined 4000 
livres a month fbr being absent Arom Catholic wo^ 
ahip, were disabled from holding offices and employ- 
ments, f^rom keeping arms in theu houses, from main* 
taininff suits at law, fVom being goardiana, fttoi piifr 
tising m law or jphyric, and ftrom holding oflket, d^ 
or military. They were forbidden (bimvo, Louis 
XIV. f) to travel mors than five miles from horns 
without lk»nse, under pahi of forfeiting all thdf 
goods, and they might not goiqo to court tmdei |aii 
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qT 2000 livres. A maiiied Protestant woman when 
convicted of beine of that persuaaion was liable to for- 
feit two-thirds of her jointure ; she could not be exe- 
cutrix to her husband, nor have any part of his goods ; 
and durmg her marriage, she might be kept in prison, 
unless her husband redeemed her at the rate of 200 
livres a month, or the third part of his lands. Protes- 
tants convicted ot being such, were, within three 
months after their conviction, either to submit, and 
renounce their religion, or, if required by four magis- 
trates, to abjure the realm, and it they did not depart, 
or departing returned, were to suffer death. All Pro- 
testanu were required, under the most tremendous 
penalties, to swear that they considered the pope as 
the head of the church. If they refused to take this 
oath^ which might be tendered at pleasure by any two 
magistrates, they could not act as advocates, procu- 
reurs, or notaries public. Any Protestant talcing any 
office, civil or mihtary, was compelled to abjure the 
Protestant religion ; to declare his belief in the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and to take the Roman 
Catholic sacrament within six months, under the pen- 
alty of 10,000 livres. Any person professing the Pro- 
testant religion, and educated in the same, was requir- 
ed| in six months after the age of sixteen, to declare 
the pope to be the head of the church ; to declare his 
belief m transubstantiation, and that the invocation of 
saints was according to the doctrine of the Christian 
religion ; failing this, he could not hold, possess, or 
inherit landed property ; his lands were given to the 
nearest Catholic relation. Many taxes were doubled 
upon Protestants. Protestants keeping schools were 
imprisoned for life, and all Protestants were forbkldea 
to come within ten miles of Paris or Versailles. It 
any Protestant had a horse worth more than 100 livres. 
any Catholic magistrate might take it away, and 
search the house of the said Protestant for arms.' Is 
not this a monstrous code of persecution? Is it any 
wonder, after reading such a spirit of tyranny as here 
ezliibited, that the tendencies of the Catholic religinn 
should be suspected, and that the cry of no Popery 
should be a rallying sign to every Protestant nation 
m Europe? .... Forgive, gentle reader, and 
gentle elector, the trifling deception I have practised 
upon you. This code is not a code made by French 
Catholics against French Protestants, but by English 
and Irish Protestants against English and Irish Oa> 
tholics ; I have given it to you for the most part, an it 
is set forth in Bums' 'Justice' of 1780: it was acted 
upon in the beginning of the late king's reign, eind 
was notorious through the whole of Europe^ as th« 
most cruel and atrocious system of persecution evtfr 
instituted by one religions sect against another. Of 
this code, Mr. Burke says, that Mt is a truly barbae 
ous system ; where all the parts are an outrage on the 
laws of humaidty and the rights of nature ; it ii a 
system of elaborate contrivance, as well fitted for th? 
oppression, imprisonment, and degradation of a peo- 
ple, and the debasement of human nature itself^ ha 
ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of mon.^ 
It is in vahi to say that these cruelties were law» of 
political safety ; such has always been the plea for all 
religious cruelties ; by such arguments the Catholics 
defended the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 
burnings of Mary. 

With such fiu:U as these, the cry of persecntion will 
not do ; it is unwise to make it, because it can be go 
very easily, and so very justly retorted. The business 
is, to foreet and forgive, to k&s and be friends, and to 
m nothing of what has past, which is to the credit 
ofneither party. There have been atrocious cmeltiea^ 
and abominable acts of injustice on both sides. It is 
not worth while to contend who shed the most blood, 
or whether (as Dr. Sturgess objects to Dr. Milner,\ 
death by fire is worse than hanging or starring in yn^ 
son. As far as England itself is concemedi the hal- 
ance Aay be better preserved. Cruelties exercised 
upon the Irish go for nothing in Enfflish leasoniDg t 
but if it were not uncandid and vexauoos to consider 
Irish persecutions* as part of the case, I firmly b«. 



lieve \htte have been two Catholics put to death fot 
religious causes in Great Britain for one Protestant 
who has sufiered ; not that this proves much, because 
the Catholics have enjoyed the sovereign power for so 
few years between this period and the ReformatioBy 
and certainly it must be allowed that they were not 
inactive, during that period, in the great work of pious 
combustion. 

It is however, some extenuation of the Catholic ex- 
cesses, that their religion was the religion of the whole 
of Europe, when the innovation began. They weie 
the ancient lords and masters of faith, before men in- 
troduced the practice of thinking for themselves in 
these matters. The Protestants have less excuse, 
who claimed the right of innovation, and then tumea 
round upon other Protestants who acted upon the 
same pnnciple. or upon Catholics who remuned as 
they were, and visited them with all the cruelties 
f^om which they had themselves so recently escaped. 

Both sides, as they acquired power, abused it ; and 
both learnt from their sunerin^, the great secret of 
toleration and forbearance. It you wish to do good hi 
the times in which you live, contribute your efforts to 
perfect this grand work. I have not the most distant 
mtention to mterfere in local politics, but I advise you 
never to give a vote to any man, whose only title for 
asking it is, that he means to continue the punish- 
ments, privations, and incapacities of any human be- 
ings, merely because they worship God in the way 
they think best : the man who asks for your vote upon 
sucn a plea, is, prote6/y, a very weak man, who oe- 
lieves in his own bad reasonkg, or a very artful man. 
who is latighing at you for your credulity: at all 
events, he is a man who, knowfaigly or unknowingly^ 
exposes his country to the greatest dangers, and hands 
down to posterity all the foolish opinions and all the 
bad passions which prevail hi those times in which he 
happens to live. Such a man is so far from being that 
friend to the church which he pretends to be, that he 
declares its safety cannot be reconciled with the ftran- 
chises of the people ; for what worse can be said of 
the Church of England than this, that wherever it is 
dged necessary to give it a legal establishment, it 
hecomes necessary to deprive the body of the people^ 
if they adhere to their old opinions, of their liDerueSi 
and of all their free customs, and to reduce them to a 
state of civil servitude ? 

SIDNEY SMITH. 
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A SERMON 
OnthoaBRultiqfChrittianCharUybywMehofirOfin' 
ioTU of other Sects should be formed : Preached l^&f 
the Ma^or and Corporaiionf m the Cathedral Ckurtk 
of Bristol, On Wednesday, November 5, 1828. 

I FuiusH this sermon (or rather allow others to 
publish it), because many persons, who know the city 
of Bristol better than I do, nave earnestly solicited me 
to do so ; and are convinced it wiU do good. It is not 
without reluctance (as &r as I myself am concerned) 
that I sent to the press such plain rudiments of com- 
mon charity and common sense. 

' SYDNEY SMITH. 

Nov. 8, 18S& 

Col. m. 12, 13. 

* WUT ON, AS THB SLSCT OF OOD^ aiMUMISSt BUMBZJDnMS OT 

Mnm, Msaawas s, Lowo-sumtamo, roBBXJLaiife ous ah- 

OTBXB, AMD VOaOIVDrO ONB ANOnOBB.' 

The Church of England, in its wisdom and piety, 
has very properly oidah&ed that a day of thanksgiving 
should be set apart, in ndilch we may rettun thanks to 
Ahnighty God for the mercies vouchsafed to this na- 

back he hss done so; and des^ to knowwbeOier hM 
hlghne« would choose ss many girls to be csmM m: and 
he sddL < doubtten it tea bosineis, in whkh Ood will sp~ 
pearTsavpose Uoodv Qmsm Mary had caught np and tr^ 
ported three^ four thouMnd Protestant boys and fidf 
boa fhe fhiet lidtaigs of Todohbe M ! n I 
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tkn in thoir escape ftom the dreadAil plot planned for 
the destruction of the soTereign and his Parliament^ — 
the forerunner, no doubt, of such sanguinary scenes as 
were suited to the manners of that age, and must hare 
proved the inevitable consequence of such enormous 
wickedness and cruelty. Such an escape is a fair and 
lawful foundation for national piety. And it is a come- 
ly and Christian sight to see the magistrates and high 
authorities of the land obedient to the ordinances of 
the church, and holding forth to their fellow subjects a 
wise example of national gratitude and serious devo- 
tion. This use of this day is deserving of every com- 
mendation. The idea that Almighty God does some- 
times exercise a special providence for the preserva- 
tion of a whole people is justified by Scripture, is not 
xepugnant to reason, and can produce nothing but 
feelings and opinions favourable to virtue and religion. 

Another wise and lawful use of this dav is an honest 
aelf-cbngratulation that we have burst tnrough those 
bands which the Roman Catholic priesthood would 
Impose upon human judgment ; that the Protestant 
Church not only permits, but exhorts, every man to 
appeal from human authority to the Scriptures ; that 
it makes of the clergy guides and advisers, not masters 
and oracles ; that it discourages vain and idle ceremo- 
nies, unmeaning observances, and hypocritical pomp ; 
and encourages freedom in thinking upon religion, and 
simplicity in religious forms. It is impossible that any 
candid man should not observe the marked superiority 
of the Protestant over the CathoUc faith in these par- 
ticulars ; and difficult that any pious man should not 
feel grateful to Almighty Providence for escape from 
danger which would have plunged this country afresh 
into so many errors and so many absurdities. 

I hope, in this condemnation of the Catholic religion 

Jin which I most sincerely join its bitterest enemies) , 
shall not be so far mistaken as to have it supposed 
that I would convey the slightest approbation of any 
laws which disqualify or incapacitate any class of men 
Arom civil offices on account of religious opmions. I 
reffard all such laws as fatal and lamentable mistakes 
in ienslation ; they are mistakes of troubled times, and 
half-barbarous ages. All Europe is gradually emerg- 
Ing from their inauence. This country has lately, 
with the entire consent of its prelates, made a noble 
and successful effort, by the abolition of some of the 
most obnoxious laws of this class. In proportion as 
such example is followed, the enemies of cnurch and 
state will be diminished, and the foundation of peace, 
order, and happiness be strengthened. These are my 
opinions, which I mention, not to convert you, but to 
guard myself from misrepresentation. It is my duty, 
—It is my wish, — ^it is the subject of this day to point 
oot those evils of the Catholic religion from whicn we 
have escaped ; but I should be to the last degree con- 
cerned, if a condenmation of theological errors were to 
be construed into an approbation oflaws which I can- 
not but consider as deeply marked by a spirit of intol- 
erance. Therefore, I beg you to remember that I re- 
cord these opinions not for the purpose of converting 
any one to them, which would be an abuse of the priv- 
ilege of addressmg you from the pulpit ; not that I at- 
tach the slightest degree of importance to them 
because they are mine ; but merely to guard myself 
ftom misrepresentation upon a point on which all 
men's passions are, at this moment, so powerftilly ex- 
cited. 

I have said that, at this moment, all men's passions 
are powerfully excited on this subject. If this is true, 
it points out to mo my line of duty. I must use my 
endeavours to guard against the abuse of the day ; to 
take care that the principles of sound reason are not 
lost sight of; and that such excitement, instead of ris- 
ing into dangerous vehemence, Is calmed into active 
and useful Invostis^ation of the subject. 

I «hall, therefore, on the present occasion, not inveiu 
tigate generally the duties of charity and forbear- 
ance, but of charity and forbearance in religious mat- 
ten ; of that Christian meekness and hamllity which 
prevent the intrusion of bad pas-tions hito religious 
concerns, and keep calm and pure the mind intent 
npon eternity. And remember, I beg of you, that the 
rales I shall offer you for the observation of Christian 



charity aie general, and of onirexsal appBcmtiaB. 
What you choose to do, and which way you incUns 
upon any particular question, are, ana can be, ao 
concern of mine. It would be the height of arrogance 
and presumption in me, or in any other minister of 
God's Word, to interfere on such points ; I only en- 
deavour to teach that spirit of forbearance and chari- 
ty, which (though it cannot always prevent differen- 
ces upon religious points) will ensure that these dif^ 
ferences are carried on with Christian gentleness. I 
have endeavoured to lay down these rules for differ- 
ence with care and moderation ; and; if you will at- 
tend to them patiently, I think you will agree with me, 
that, however the practice of them may be forgotten, 
the propriety of them cannot be denied. 

It would always be easier to fall in with human pas- 
sions than to resist them ; but the ministers of Uod 
must do their duty through evil report^ and throi^ 
good report ; neitner prevented nor excited by the in^ 
terests of the present day. They must teach those 
general truths which the Christian religion has com- 
mitted to their care, and upon which the happiness 
and peace of the world depeaid. 

In pressing upon you the great duty of reUgioas 
charity,' the inutility of the opposite defect of religioos 
violence first offers itself to, and, indeed, obtrudes it- 
self upon my notice. The evil of difference of opinion 
must exist > it admits of no cure. The wildest vision- 
ary does not now hope he can bring his fellow-cres^ 
tures to one standard of faith. If history has tau§^ 
us any one thing, it is that mankind, oo such son of 
subjects, ¥rill form their own opinions. Therefore, to 
want charity in religious matters is at least useless ; 
it hardens error and provokes recrimination ; but it 
does not enlighten those whom we wish to reclaim 
nor does it extend doctrines which to us appear so 
clear and mdisputable. But to do wrong, and to ffam 
nothinff by it, are surely to add folly to fault, and to 
proclaim an understandmg not led by the rule of rea- 
son, as well as a disposition unregulated by the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Religious charity requires that we should not judge 
any sect of Christians by the representations of^ their 
enemies alone, without hearing and reading what they 
have to say in their own defence ; it requires only, of 
course, to state such a rule to procure for it general 
admission. No man can pretend to say that such a 
rule is not founded upon the plainest principles of jus- 
tice—upon those plain principles of justice which no 
one thinks of violating in the ordinary concerns of 
life } and yet I fear that rule is not always very strict- 
ly adhered to in religions animosities. Religious ha- 
tred is often founded on tradition, often on hearsay, 
often on ihe misrepresentations of notorions enemies ; 
without inquiry, without the slightest examination of 
opposite reasons and authorities, or consideiation of 
that which tlie accused party has to offer for defence or 
explanation. It is impossible, I admit, to examine 
every thing ; many have not talents, many have not 
leisure, for such pursuits ; many must be contented 
with the faith hi which they have been brought up, 
and must think it the best modification of the Chris- 
tian faith, because they are told it is so. But this im- 
perfect acquaintance with religious controversy, 
though not blameable when it proceeds fh>m want of 
power, and want of opportunity, can be no possible jus- 
tification of violent and acrimonious opinions. I would 
say to the ignorant man, < It is not your ignorance I 
blame ; you have had no means, perhaps, of acquiring 
knowledge : the circumstances of your Ufe have not 
led to it— may have prevented it ; but then I must tell 
you, if you have not nad leisure to inquire, you liave 
no right to accuse. If you are unacquainted with th« 
opposite arguments*— ^r, knowing, can balance them, 
it is not upon you the task devolves of exposing the 
errors, and impugning the opinions of other seclal' If 
charity is ever necessary, it is in those who knAr ac- 
curately neither the accusation nor thf) defence. If 
invective^— if rooted antipathy, in religl«ms opinions, is 
ever a breach of Christian rules, it is so in those wnO| 
not being able to become wise, are not willing to bs* 
come chariuble and modest. 

Any candid man, acquainted with xeUgioiis < 
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Teny, will, I think, admit that he has Arequently, in 
the course of his studies, been astonished by the force 
of arguments with which that cause has been defended, 
which he at first thought incapable of any defence at 
all. Some accusations he bias found to be utterly 
groundless ; in others the facts and arguments have 
been mis-stated ; in other instances the accusation has 
been retorted ; in many cases the tenets hare been 
defended by strong arguments and honest appeal to 
Scripture ; in many with consummate acuteness and 
deep learning. So that religious studies often teach to 
opponents a greater respect for each other's talents, 
motives, and acquirements ; exhibit the real difficulties 
of the subject ; lessen the surprise and anger which 
are apt to be excited by opposition ; and, by these 
means, promote tliat forgivrng one another, and for- 
bearing one another which are so powerfblly recom- 
mended by the words of my text. 

A great deal of miscliief is done by not attending to 
the Umits of interference with each other's religious 
opinions,->by not leaving to the power and wisdom of 
God that which belongs to God alone. Our holy reli- 
gion consists of some doctrines wliich influence prac- 
tice, and others wliich are purely speculative. Ir reli- 
gious errors are of the former description, they may, 
perhaps, be fair objects of human interference ; but if 
the opinion is merely theological and speculative, 
there the right of human interference seems to end, 
because the necessity for such interference does not 
exist. Any error of this nature is between the Creator 
and the creature, — between the Redeemer and the re- 
deemed. If such opinions are not the best opinions 
which can be found, God Almighty will punish the 
error, if error seemeth to the Almignty a fit object of 
punishment. Why may not man wait if God waits ? 
Where are we called upon in Scripture to pursue men 
for errors purely speculative 7 — to assist Heaven in 
punishing those ofiences which belong only to Hea- 
ven ? — in fighting unasked (or what we deem to be the 
battles of God,— of that patient and merciAil God, who 
pities the frailties we do not pity — who forgives the 
errors we do not forgive, — ^who sends rain upon the 
just and the unjust, and malceth his son to shme upon 
Uie evil and the good ? 

Another canon of religious ciiarity is to revise, at 
long intervals, the bad opinions we have been compel- 
led, or rather our forefatners have been compellea, to 
form of other Christian sects ; to see whether the dif- 
ferent bias of the age, the more general diiTusion of 
intelligence, do not render these tenets less pernicious : 
that which might prove a very great evil under other 
circumstances, may, perhaps,nowever weak and erro- 
neous, be harmless in these times, and under these 
circumstances. We must be aware, too, thM we do 
not mistake recollections for apprehensions, and con- 
found together what is past with wtiat is to come, — 
history with futurity. For instance, it would be the 
most enormous abuse of this religious institution to 
imagine that such dreadfUl scenes of wickedness are 
to be apprehended from the Catholics of the present 
day, because the annals of this country were disgraced 
by such an event two hundred years ago. It would be 
an enormous abuse of this day to extend the crimes of 
a few desperate wretches to a whole sect ; to fix the 
passions of dark ages upon times of refinement and 
civilization. All these are mistakes and abuses of 
this day, which violate every principle of Christian 
charity, endanger the peace of society, and give life 
and perpetuity to hatreds, which must perish at one 
time or another, and had better, for the f^ace of socie- 
ty , perish now. * 

It would be religiously charitable, also, to consider 
whether the objectitwable tenets, which difTerent sects 
profess, are in their hearts as well as in their books. 
There is, unfortunately, so much pride where there 
ought to be so much humility, that it is difilcult^ if not 
almott impossible, to make religious sects abjure or 
recant the doctrines they have once professed. It is 
not in this manner, I fear, that the nest and purest 
diavches are ever reformea. But the doctrine giadn- 
■lly becomes obsolete; and, though not disowned, 
ceases in fact to be a distinguishing characteristic of 
the aeet which profesMt it. These modes of xefonna- 



tion,— this silent antlquation of doctrines,— this real 
improvement, which the parties themselves are too 
wise not to feel, though not wise enough to own. must, 
I am afraid, be generally conceded to human inumlty. 
They are indulgences not unnecessary to many sects of 
Christians. The more generous method wouldTbe to ad- 
mit error, where error exists, to say these were the te- 
nets and inteipretations of dsjrk ana ignorant ages ; wi- 
der inquiry, Aresh discussion, superior intelligence have 
convincedus we are wrong ; we will act in fbture upon 
better and wiser principles. This is what men do in 
laws, arts, and sciences ; and happy for them would it 
be if they used the same modest docility in the hiffhest 
of all concerns. But it is, I fear, more than experience 
will allow us to expect ; and therefore the Idndest and 
most charitable method is to allow religious sects si- 
lently to improve without reminding them o^ and 
taunting them with, the improvement ; without Dting- 
ing them to the humiliation of former disavowal, or 
the still more pernicious practke of defending what 
they know to be indefensible. The triumphs which 
proceed ttom the neglect of these principles are not 
Cwhat they pretend to be) the triumphs of religion, but 
the triumphs of personal^ranity. The object Is not to 
extinguish dangerous errors with as little pain and de- 
gradation as possible to him who has fallen into the 
error, but the object is to exalt ourselves, and to de- 
preciate our theological opponents^ as much as possi- 
Dle, at any expense to Goers service, and to the real 
interests of truth and religion. 

There is another practice not less common than 
this, and eaually uncnaritable ; and that is to repre- 
sent the opinions of the most violent and eager per- 
sons who can be met with, as the common ana re- 
ceived opinions of the whole sect. There are, in every 
denomination of Christians, individuals, by whose 
opinion or by whose conduct the great boay would 
very reluctantly be juds ed. Some men aim at attract- 
ing notice by singularity ; some are deficient in tem- 
per ; some in learning ; some push every principle to 
the extreme ; distort, overstate, pervert ; fill every 
one to whom their cause is dear with concern that ft 
should have been committed to such rash and intem- 
perate advocates. If you wish to gain a victory over 
your antagonists, these are the men whose writings 
you should study, whose opinions you should dwell on, 
and should carefully bring forwud to notice ; but if 
you wish, as the elect of G^, to put on kindness and 
humbleness, meekness and long-sufiering,— if yoo 
wish to forbear and to forgive, it will then occur to 
you that you should seek the true opinions of any sect 
from those only who are approved of, and reverenced 
by that sect ; to whose authority that sect defer, and 
by whose aivuments they consiaer their tenets to be 
properly defended. This may not suit your pui 
if yon are combating for victory; but it is your 
if you are combating for truth ; it is the safe, hokimy 
ana splendid conduct of him who never writes nor 
epeaks on religious subjects, but that he may difiuse 
toe real blessmgs of religion among his feliow-crea- 
tures, and restrain the bitterness of controversy by 
the feelings of Christian charity and forbearance. 

Let us also ask ourselves, when we are sitting in 
severe judgment upon the faults, follies and errors of 
other Christian sects, whether it is not barely posri- 
ble that we have fkllen into some mistakes ana mis- 
representations? Let us ask ourselves, honestly and 
fairly, whether we are wholly exempt from prejudice, 
ttom pride, from obstinate adhesion to what candour 
calls upon us to alter, and to yield 7 Are there no vio- 
lent and mistaken members of our own community, 
by whose conduct we should be loath to be guided, — ^by 
whose tenets we should not choose our faith to be 
judged ? Has time, that improves all, found nothine 
m us to change for the better ? Amid all the manifold 
divisions of the Christian world, are we the only 
Christians who, without havmg any thing to learn 
iVom the knowledge and civilization of the last three 
centuries, have started up, without infancy, and with- 
out error, into consummate wisdom and spotless per- 
fection? 

To listen to enemies as w^ as fHends is a rule 
which not only increaiea tense in common ]U)B| but la 
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kigblj fkYonnbla to the incieasa of religioos candour. 
You nnd that you are not so free {torn faults as your 
friends suppose, nor so Aill of faults as your enemies 
suppose. Voubeg^n to think it not impossible that 
you may be a& ui\just to others as they are to you ; 
and that the wisest and most Christian scheme is that 
of mutual indulgence ; that it is better to put on^ as 
the elect of God. kindness, humbleness of mmd. 
meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another, and 
forgiving one another. 

Some men cannot understand how they are to be 
zealous if they are candid in religious matters ; how 
the energy necessary for the one Tirtue is compatible 
with the calmness which the other requires. But re- 
member that the Scriptures carefully distinguish be- 
tween laudable zeal and indiscreet zeal; that the 
apostles and epistolary writers knew they had as 
much to fear from the oTcf-excitement of some men as 
from the supineness of others ; and in nothing have 
they laboured more than in preventing religion from 
arming human passions instead of allaying them, and 
rendering those principles a source of mutiud jealousy 
and hatred which were intended for universal peace. 
I admit that indifference sometimes puts on tne ap- 
nearance of candour ; but though there is a counter- 
feit, yet there is a reality ; and the imitation proves 
the value of the original, because men only attempt to 
multiply the appearances of useful and im]K)rtant 
things. The object b to be at the same time pious to 
God and charitable to man ; to render your own faith 
as pure and perfect as possible, not only without hatred 
of those who differ from you, but with a constant 
recollection that it is possible, in spite of thought and 
study, that you may nave been mistaken— that other 
sects may be right, and that a zeal in his service, 
which God does not want, is a very bad excuse for 
those bad passions which his sacred word condemns. 
Lastly, 1 would suggest that many differences be- 
tween sects are of less importance than the furious 
zeal of many men would make them. Are the tenets 
of any sect of such a description, that we believe they 
will be saved under the Christian faith ? Do they fulfil 
the common duties of life 7 Do they respect property ? 
Are they obedient to the laws? Do they speak the 
truth? If all these things are right, the violence of 
hostility may surely submit to some little softness and 
relaxation ; honest difference of opinion cannot call 
for such entire separation and complete antipathy; 
such zeal as this, if it be zeal, ana not something 
worse, is not surely zeal according to discretion. 

The arguments, then, which I have adduced in 
support of the great principles of religious charity are, 
that violence upon such subjects is rarely or ever 
found to be useful ; but generally to produce effects 
opposite to those which are intended. I have ob- 
served that religious sects are not to be judged from 
the representations of their enemies ; but that they 
are to be heard for themselves, in the pleadings of 
their best writers, not in the representations of those 
whose intemperate zeal is a misfortune to the sect to 
which they belong. If you wiU study the principles 
of your religious opponents, you will often find your 
contempt and hatreu lessened in proportion as you are 
better acquainted with what you despise. Many reli- 
^ous opmions^ which are purely speculative, are 
without the limits of human interference. In the 
numerous sects of Christianity, interpreting our rcUgion 
in different manners, all cannot be riffht. Imitate the 
forbearance of God, who throws the mantle of his 
mercy over all, and who will probably save, on the 
last aay, the piously right and the piously wrong, 
seeldng Jesus m humbleness of mind. Do not drive 
religious sects to the disgrace (or to what they 
foolishly think the disgrace) of formally disavowing 
tenets they once possesed, but concede something to 
human wealmess; and, when the tenet is virtually 
given up, treat it as if it were actually given up ; 
and always consider it to be very possible that 
yourself may have made mistakes, and fallen into 
erroneous opmions, as well as any other sect to 
which you are opposed. If you put on these dispo- 
sitions, and this tenoor of mind, yoo cannot be gmlty I 
cfanjrreligioim fault, take what part yoawiUmthol 



religious ctispotes which appear to be cmniBg on Jntkn 
worid. If you choose to perpetuate the restnctiou 
upon your fellow-creatures, no one has a right to call 
you bigoted ; if you choose to do them awiay, no ons 
has any right to call you lax and indifferent ; you haTS 
done your utmost to ao right, and whether you err, or 
do not err, in your mode of interpreting the Christian 
religion, you show at least that you have caueht its 
heavenly spirit— that you have put on, as the elect of 
God, kindness, humbleness of mind, meeknen, long- 
suffering, forbearing one another, and forgiving ome 
another. 

I have thus endeavoured to lay before yon the uses 
and abuses of this day ; and, having stated the great 
mercy of God's interference^ and the bles»ogs this 
country has secured to itself m resisting the errors and 
follies, and superstitions of the Catholic Church, I 
have endeavoured that this just sense of our ownsuw- 
riority should not militate against the sacred piinciples 
of Christian charity. That charity which I ask for 
others, I ask also for myself. I am sure I am preach- 
ing before those who will think ^whether they agree 
with me or not) that I have spoken conscientiously, 
and from good motives, and from honest feelings, on 
a very different subject — ^not sought for hj me, but 
devolving upon me in the course ol duty ; — m wliich I 
should have been heartily ashamed of myself fas you 
would have been ashamed of me) , if I had thought 
only how to flatter and please, or thought of any ihiog 
but what I hope always to think of in the pulpit— that 
I am placed here by God to tell the truth, and to do 
good. 

I shall conclude my sermon, {pushed, I am afraid, 
already to an unreasonable length,) by reciting to yoo 
a very bhort and beautiful apologue, taken from the 
rabbinical writers. It is, I oelieve. quoted by »*•**»«« 



Taylor, in his < Holy Living aad Dying.' I have not' 
now access to that book, but quote it to yon from me- 
mory ; and should be made truly happy if yon would 
quote it to others from memory also. 

' As Abraham was sittinff in the door of his tent, 
there came unto him a wayfaring man ; and Abraham 
gave him water for liis feet, and set bread before him. 
And Abraham said unto him, *< Let us now worship 
the Lord our God before we eat of this bread." And 
the wayfaring man said unto Abraham, << I will not 
worship the Lord thy God, for thy God is not my 
God, but I will worship my God, even the God of my 
fathers." But Abraham was exceeding wroth ; and he 
rose up to put the wayfaring man forth from the door 
of his tent. And the voice of the Lord was heard ia 
the tent,— Abraham, Abraham! have I not borne 
with this man for three score and ten years^ and canst 
thou not bear with him for one hour f 



LETTERS, 

On iht nbjeet ofthi CaihoKe$f to my Brother Jbrakam, 

who Uvti in tht couniry, 

BT PETEa PLTKIXT. 

LETTER L 

Deae Abiaham — 

A worthier and better man than yourself does not 
exist ; but I have always told you, ftom the time of 
our boyhood, that you were a bit of a goose. Toor 
parochial affairs are governed with exemplary order 
and regularity ; your are as powerful in the vestry as 
Mr. Percival is in the House of Commonsy— and, I 
must say. with much more reason ; nor do I know any 
church where the faces and smock-frocks of the con- 
gregation are so clean, or their eyes so uniformly di- 
rected to the preacher. There is another point npoa 
which I will do you ample justice, and that is, that 
the eyes so directed towards you are wide open ; foi 
the rustic has, in general, good principles, though ba{ 
cannot control his animal habits ; and^ however londi 
he may snore, his face is perpetually turned towaidtl 
the fountain of orthodoxy. 

Having done this act of iustioey I ahallpBoeaH 
according to our ancient intimacy and flunUmrityi W 
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explain to you my opinions about the GBtholics, and to 
reply to youm 

10 the nrst place, my sweet Abraham, the pope is 
not landed — nor are there any curates sent out alter 
him— nor has he been hid at St. AJban's. by the Dowa- 
ger Lady Spencer^— nor dined priTately at Holland 
House— nor been seen near Dropmore. If these fears 
exist, (which I do not behcve,) they exist only in the 
mind of the chancellor ot the exchequer ; they emanate 
from his zeal for Protestant interests ; and though 
they reflect the highest honour upon the delicate irri- 
tabiiity of his laitn, must certaiuly be considered as 
more ambiguous proofs of the sanity and vigour of his 
understanding. By this time, however, the best in- 
formed clergy in the neighbourhood of the metropolis 
are convinced that the rumour is without foundation ; 
and, though the pope is probably hovering about our 
coast in a fishing-smack, it is most likely ne will fall 
a prey to the vigUance of our cruisers : and it is cer- 
tam he has not yet polluted the Protestantism of our 
soil. 

Exactly in the same manner, the story of the wood- 
en gods seized at Charing Cross, by an order from the 
Foreign Office, turns out to be without the shadow of 
a foundation : instead of the angels and archangels, 
mentioned by the informer, nothing was discoverca 
but a wooden image of Lord Mulgrave. going down to 
Chatham, as a head-piece for the Spanker gun-vessel ; 
it was an exact resemblance of his lordship in his 
military nniform ; and ther^ort as little like a god as 
can well be imaghied. 

Having set your fears at rest as to the extent of the 
conspiracy formed against the Protestant religion, I 
will now come to the argument itself. 

You say these men interpret the Scriptures in an 
unorthodox manner ; and that they eat tneir God. — 
Very likely. All this may seem very important to 
70U, who live fourteen miles from a market town, and, 
rom long residence among your living, are become a 
kind of holy vegetable ; and, in a theological sense, it 
is highly important. But I want soldiers and sailors 
for the state ; I want to make a greater use than I 
now can do of a poor country full of men ; I want to 
render the military service popular among the Irish ; 
to check the power of France ; to make every possible 
exertion for the safety of Europe, which, m twenty 
years' time will be nothing but a mass of French 
ilaves : and then you, and ten thousand other such 
boobies as you, calf out. < For God's sake, do not thhik 
of raising cavalry and mfkntry in Ireland ! . . . . 
They interpret the Epistle to Ttanothy in a different 
manner from what we do ! . . . They eat a bit of 
wafer every Sunday, which they call their God P . . . 
J wish to my soul they would eat you, and such rea- 
soners as you are. What ! when Turk, Jew, Heretic, 
Infidel, Catholic, Protestant, are all combined against 
this country ; when men of every relieious persuasion, 
and no religious persuasion ; when the population of 
half of the ^lobe is up in arms against us ; are we ^ 
gtand examining our generals and armies as a bishop 
examines a candidate for holy orders? and to suffer 
no one to bleed for England who does not agree with 
YOU about the 2d of Timothy ? You talk about the 
Catholics ! If you and your brotherhood have been 
able to persuade the country into a continuation of 
this grossest of all absurdities, you have ten times the 
power which the Catholic clerey ever had in their 
best days. Louis XIV.. when he revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, never thought of preventing the Protest- 
Ants Arom fighthig his battles ; and gained accordingly 
some of his most splendid victories by the talents of 
his Protestant generals. No power m Europe, but 
yourselves, has ever thought, for these hundred years 
post, of asking whether a bayonet is Catholic, or Pres- 
byterian, or Lutheran ; but whether it is sharp and 
well tempered. A bigot delights hi public ricucule ; 
for he begins to thfaik ne is a martyr. I can promise 
yon the lull enjoyment of this pleasure, Uom. one ex- 
uemity of Europe to the other. 

I am as much disffutted with the nonsense of the Ro- 
]nan Catholic religion is you can be ; and no man 
^9ho talks snch nonsense shall ever tithe the product 
•f the earth nor meddle with the ecclesiastical estab- 



lishment m any shape ; but what have I to do with 
the tipeculative nonsense of his theology, when the 
object is to elect the mayor of a country town, or to 
appoint a colonel of a marching regiment f Will a man 
discharge the solemn impertinences of the one office 
with the less zeal, or shrink from the bloody boldness 
of the other with greater timidity, because the block- 
head believes m all the Catholic nonsense of the real 
presence. I am sorry there should be such impious 
folly in the world, but I should be ten tunes a greater 
fool than he is, if I reAised, in consequence of his folly, 
to lead him out against the enemies of the state. Your 
whole argument is wrong ; the state has nothing what- 
ever to do with theological errors which do not violate 
the common rules of morality, and militate against the 
fair power of the ruler : it leaves all these errors to 
you, and to such as you. You have every tenth porker 
m your parish for refuting them ; and take care that 
you are vigilant and logical in the task. 

I love the church as well as you do ; but you totally 
mistake the nature of an establishment, when you 
contend that it ought to be connected with the mili- 
tary and civil career of every individual in the state. 
It is quite ri^ht that there should be one clergyman 
to every parish interpreting the Scriptures after a par- 
ticular manner, ruled by a regular hierarchy, and paid 
with a rich proportion of haycocks and wheatsheafs. 
When I have laid this foundation for a rational reli- 
gion in the state— when I have placed ten thousand 
well-educated men in different parts of the kingdom 
to preach it up, and compelled every body to pay 
them, whether they hear them or not — I have taken 
such measures as I icnow must always procure an im- 
mense majority in fkvour of the established church ; 
but I can go no farther. I cannot set up a civil inoui- 
sition, and say to one, jom shall not be a butcher, oe- 
cause you are not orthodox ; and prohibit another rhim 
brewhig, ond a third from administering the law, and 
a fourth ftom defending the country. If common 
justice did not prohibit me from snch a conduct, com- 
mon sense would. The advantage to be nined by 
ouitting the heresy would mako it shameful to aban- 
don it ; and men who had once left the church would 
continue in such a state of alienation from a point of 
honour, and transmit that spirit to the latest pos- 
terity. This is just the effect your disqualifying laws 
have produced. They have fed Dr. Rees and Dr. 
Kippis ; crowded the congregation of the old Jewry to 
sufiocation ; and enabled every sublapsarian, and sup- 
ralapsarian, and semipelagian clergyman, to build 
himself a neat brick chapel, and live vnth some distant 
resemblance to the state of a gentleman. 

You say the king's coronation oath will not allow 
him to consent to any relaxation of the Catholic laws 
—Why not relax the Catholic laws as well as the 
laws against Protestant dissenters ? If one is coutrary 
to his oath, the other must be so too ; for the spirit of 
the oath is, to defend the church establishment ; which 
the Qinker and the Presbyterian difi'er from as much 
or more than the Catholic ; and yet his majesty has 
repealed the Corporation and Test Act in Ireland, and 
done more for tne Catholics of both kingdoms than 
had been done for them since the Reformation. In 
177S, the ministers said nothing about the royal con- 
science; in 1793* no conscience; In 1804 no con- 
science ; the common feeling of humanity ond justice 
then seem to have had their fullest influence upon the 
advisers of the crown ; but in 1807— a year, I suppose, 
eminently fruitful in moral and religious scruples, (as 
some years are fruitful hi apples, some in hops,)— it 
is contended by the well paid John Bowles, and by 
Mr. Perceval (who tried to be well paid), that that is 
now perjury which we had hitherto called policy and 
benevolence .' Religious Uberty has never made such 
a stride as under the reign of his present majesty ; nor 
is there any instance in the annals of our history, 
where so many infkmous and danmable laws have 
been repealed as those against the Catholics which 
have been put an end to by him; and then, at the 

* These feelings of humsnity snd justice were st some 
periods s UtUe qutokened by the rcpnssaUtions, et 4<MWf 
anned volunteers. 
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dose of this umM policy, hit mdviiert discoTer that 
the Tery measures of concession and indulsence^ or 
(to use my own languase) the measures of justice, 
which he has been pursumg through the whole of his 
leign, are contrary to the oath he takes at its com- 
mencement ! That oath binds his majesty not to coo- 
tent to any measure oonirary to the mterests of the 
established church ; but who is to iudgre of the tend- 
ency of each particular measure ? Not the king alooe ; 
it never can be the intention of this law that the kmg, 
who listens to the advice of his Parliament upon a 
toad bill, should reject it upon the most important of 
all measures. Whatever be his own orivate judgment 
of the tendency of any ecclesiastical Dill, he complies 
most strictly with his oath, ii he is guided in that par- 
ticular point by the advice of his Parliament, who 
may be presumed to understand its tendency better 
than the king, or any other individual. You say, if 
Parliament had been unanimous in their opinion of the 
absolute necessity for Liird Howick's bill, and the 
kiuR liad thouffht it pernicious, he would have been 
perjured if he had not rejected it. I say, on the con- 
trary, his majesty would have acted in the most con- 
scioitious manner, and have complied most scrupu- 
lously with his oath, if he had sacrificed his own opi- 
nion to the opinion of the gpreat council of the nation ; 
because the probability was that such opinion was 
better than his own ; and upon the same principle, in 
common life, you give up your opinion to your physi- 
cian, your lawyer, and your builaer. 

You admit this bill did not compel the long to elect 
Catholic officers, but only gave him the option of doing 
•o if he pleased ; but you add, that the king was risht 
in not trustmir such dangerous power to himself or his 
successors. Now, you are either to suppose that the 
King, for the time being, has a zeal for the Catholic 
establishment, or that he has not. If he has not, 
where is the danger of giving such an option f If you 
suppose that he may be influenced by such an admira- 
tion of the Catholic religion, why did his present ma- 
jesty, in the year 1804, consent to that bill which em- 
powered the crown to station ten thousand Catholic 
soldiers in any part of the kingdom, and placed them 
absolutely at the disposal of the crown 7 If the King 
of England for the time being is a good Protestant, 
there can be no danger in making the Catholic eligSfU 
to any thing ; if he is not, no power con possibly be 
so dangerous as that conveyed by the bill last ouoted ; 
to which, in point of peril, Lo^d Howick's bill is a 
mere joke. 6ut the real flict is, one bill opened a 
door to his mi^etty's advisers for trick, jobbmg, and 
intrigue : the other did not. 

Be8ide8,what folly to talk to me of an oath, which, 
mder all possible circumstances, is to prevent the re- 
laxation of the Catholic laws J for such a solemn ap- 
peal to God sets all conditions and contingencies at de- 
fiance. Suppose Bonaparte was to retrieve the only 
very great Dlunder he has made, and were to succeeo, 
after repeated trials, in making an impression upon 
Ireland, do you think we should hear any thing ofthe 
impediment of a coronation oath? or wa«ild the spirit 
of this country tolerate ibr an hour such ministers, and 
such unheard-of nonsense, if the most distant prospect 
existed of conciliating the Catholics by every spcKues 
even of the most abiect concession 7 And yet, if your 
argument is good for any thing, the coronation oath 
ought to reject, at such a moment, every tendency to 
conciliation, and to bind Ireland forever to the crown 
of France. 

I found in your letter the usual remarks about fire, 
(iu;ot, and bloody Mary. Are you avrare, my dear 
pnest. that there were as many persons put to death 
for religious opinions under the mild Elizabeth as un- 
der the bloody Mary ? The reign of the former was, 
to be sure, ten times as long ; but I only mention the 
Ihct. merely to show you that something depends up- 
on the a^ m wliich men live, as well as on their refi- 
fious opinions. Three hundred years ago, men burnt 
and hanged each other for these opinions. Time has 
•oftened Catholic as well aa Protestant ; they both ro- 
quired it ; though each perceives only his own im- 
provement, and IS blind to that of the other. We are 
ail the creatoxes of circomstancet. I Imow not a 



kinder and better man than yoorself ; bat yon (if jm 
had lived in those times) woukl certainly liave soastsd 
your Catholic ; and I promise you, if the first exdtet 
of this religious mob bad been as powerful then as bs 
is now, you would soon have been elevated to the mi^ 
tre. I do not go the length of saying that the world has 
sufifered as mucii f^om Protestant as from Catholie 
persecution; far from it: but you should Temembsr 
the Catliolics had all the power, when the idea first 
started up in the world that there could be two modes 
of faith ; and that it was much more natural they 
should attempt to crush this diversity of opmion m 
great and cruel efibrts, than that the Protestants 
should rage asainst those who difiered trom them, 
when the verybasis of their system was complete free- 
dom in all spiritual matters. 

I cannot extend my letter any farther at present, bat 
you shall soon hear firom me again. You tell me I am 
a party man. I hope I shall always be so, when I see 
my country in the lumds of a pert London joker and a 
second-rate lawyer. Of the first, no other good is 
known than that he makes pretty Latin verses ; the 
second seems to me to liave tne head of a country par- 
son, and the tongue of an Old Bailey lawyer. 

If I could see good measures pursued, I care not a 
farthing who is in power ; but I have a passionate 
love for common justice, and for common sense, and u 
abhor and despise every man wtio builds up his politi-| 
cal fortune upon their nun. ^ 

God bless you, reverend Abraham, and defend yoo 
from the pope, and all of us ftom that adminiatntioB 
who seek power by opposing a measure which Barke, 
Pitt, and Fox all considered as absolntely iiece«ary ta 
the existence of the country. 



^ LETTER n. 

DsAS Abeaham, 

The Catholic not respect an oath ! why not 7 What 
upon earth has kept him out of Parliament, or exclud- 
ed him ttom all the offices whence he is excluded, bnt 
his respect for oaths ? There is no law which prohib- 
its a Catholic to sit in Parliament. There coula be no 
such law ; because it is impossible to find out what 
passes in the interior of any man's mind. Suppose it 
were in contemplation to exclude all men from certain 
offices who contended for the legalitTof taking tithes : 
the only mode of discovering that Rrvid love of ded- 
matioQ which I know you to possess would be to ten- 
der you an oath * against that damnable doctrine, that 
it is lawfVil for a spiritual man to take, abstract, appro- 
priate, subduct, or lead away the tenth calf, sheep, 
lamb, ox, pigeon, duck, fcc. «c. Itc., andeverr other 
animal that ever existed, which of course the lawyeis 
would take care to enumerate. Now this oath I am 
sure you would rather die than take ; and so the Cath- 
olic IS excluded f^om Parliament because he will not 
swear that he disbelieves the leading doctrines of his 
relijgion! The Catholic asks you to aBoUsh some oaths 
which oppress him : your answer is, that he does not 
respect oaths. Then why subject him to the test of 
oaths 7 The oaths keep him out of Parliament ; why 
then he respects them. Turn which way you ^dll, ei- 
ther your laws are nugatory, or the Catnolk is bornd 
by religious obligations as you are ; but no eel in the 
well-sanded fist of a cook-maid, upon the eve of beisg 
skinned, ever twisted and writhed as an orthodox par- 
son does when he is compelled by the gripe of reassa 
to admit any thing in favour of a dissenter. 

I will not dispute with you whether the pope be w 
be not the Scarlet Lady of Babylon. I hope it Is not 
so ; because I am afVaid it will induce his in^esty*s 
chanceUor of the exchequer to introduce several se- 
vere bills aninst Popery, if that is the case ; aad 
though he will have the decency to appoint a ptevioM 
committee of inquiry as to the fact, the committee 
will be garbled, and the report inflammatorr. Leav- 
ing this to be settled as he pleases to settle it, I whdi 
to mform you, that previously to the bill last passed ii 
favour of the Catholics, at the suggestion of Mr. Pttt, 
and for his satisfaction, the opinions of six of tba most 
oetebratad of the foreign Catholic aniyerittln v«N 
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taken as to the Tight of the pope to interfere hi the 
temporal concerns of any country. 'The answer can- 
not Doesibly leave the sliadow of a doubt, even in the 
mina of Jmutoq Maseres ; and Dr. Rennel would be 
compelled to admit it, if three bishops lay dead at the 
▼ery moment the question were put to him. To this 
answer might be added also the solemn declaration 
and signature of all the Catholics in Great Britain. 

I should perfectly agree with you, if the Catholics 
admitted such a dsjigerous dispensing power in the 
hands of the pope ; but they all deny it, and laugh at 
it, and are ready to abjure it in the most decided man- 
ner you can devise. They obey the pope as the spir- 
itualhead of their churc^ ; but are you really so fool- 
ish as to be imposed upon by mere names ? — What 
matters it the seven-thousandth part of a farthing who 
is the spiritual head of any church? Is not Mr. WU- 
berforce at the head of the church of Clanham ? Is 
not Dr. Letsom at the head ot the Quaker church ? Is 
not the gpueral assembly at the head of the church of 
Scotland ? How is the ffovemment disturbed by these 
many-headed churches f or in what way is the power 
of the crown augmented by this almost nominal dig- 
nity i 

The kinff appoints a fast-day once a year, and he 
makes the bishops ; and if the government would take 
half the pains to keep the Catholics out of the arms of 
France that it does to widen Temple Bar, or improve 
Snow Hill, the king would get into his hands the ap- 
pointments of the titular bishops of Ireland. — Both 

Mr. C 's sisters enjoy pensions more than sufficient 

to place the two greatest dignitaries of the Irish Cath- 
olic Church entirely at the disposal of the crown.^ 
Every body who kno^ Ireland knows perfectly well, 
that nothing would be easier, with the expeuditure of 
a little money, than to preserve enough of the osten- 
sible appointment in the hands of the pope to satisfy 
the scruples of the Catholics, while the real nomina- 
tion remained with the crown. But, as I have before 
said, the moment the very name of Ireland is men- 
tioned, the English seem to bid adieu to common feel- 
ing, common prudence, and to common sense, and to 
act with the harbarity of tyrants, and the fatuity of 
idiots. 

Whatever your opinion may be of the follies of the 
Roman Catholic religwn, remember they are the fol- 
lies of four millions of human beings, increasing rapid- 
ly in numbers, wealth, and intelligence, who, if firmly 
united with this country, would set at defiance the 
power of France, and if'^once wrested from their alli- 
ance with England, would in three years render its ex- 
istence as an independent nation absolutely impossi- 
ble- You speak otdanffer to the establishment : I re- 
quest to know when the establishment was ever so 
much in danger as when Hoche was in Bantry Bay. 
and whether all the bookt of Bossuet, or the arts or 
the Jesuits were half so terrible ? Mr. Perceval and 
his parsons forgot all this, in their horror lest twelve 
or fourteen old women may be converted to holy wa- 
ter and Catholic, nonsense. They never see that, 
while they are safing these venerable ladies from per- 
dition, Ireland may be lost, England broken down, and 
the Protestant Church, with sll its deans, prebenda- 
ries, Percevals and Rennels, be swept into the vortex 
of oblivion. 

Do not, I beseech you, ever mention to me again 
the name of Dr. Duigenan. I have been hi every cor- 
ner of Ireland, and have studied its present strength 
and condition with no common labour. Be assured 
Ireland does not contain at this moment less than five 
millions ot people. There were returned in the year 
1791 to the hearth tax 701,000 houses, and there Ss no 
kind of question that there were about 60fiOO houses 
omitted in that retum. Takhig, however, only the 
Dumber returned for the tax, andallowing the average 
of six tc n house (a very snudl average for a potato- 
fed people,) this brfngB the population to AfiOOfiOO 
people m tnc year 1791 ; ana it can be shown from 
Uie clearest evidence, (and Mr. Newenham in his 
book fhows it,) that Ireland for the last fifty years 
has increaftcd hi its population at the rate of SO or 
CO.OOOpfrnnnum; whicn leaves the present popula- 
tion of lie hud at about five milliopa* after every pos- 



sible deduction for existing dreuwutaneUf juH and m* 
cenary tcors, moMtrout and unnatural rmeUiOMf and 
all other sources of human destruction. Of this pono* 
lation, two out often are Protestants ; and the halro. 
the Protestant population are dissenters, and as mimi* 
cal to the church as the Catholics themselves. In this 
state of things, thumb-screws and whipping — admir- 
able engines of policy, as they must be considered to 
be — ^wiU not ultimately avail. The Catholics will hang 
over you ; they will watch for the moment ; and com- 
pel you hereaiter to give them ten times as much, 
against your will, as they would now be contented 
with, if it was voluntarily surrendered. Remember 
what happened in the American war ; when Irelamd 
compelled you to give her every thing she asked, and 
to renounce, in the most explicit manner, your claim 
of sovereignty over her. Goo Ahnighty grant the folly 
of these present men may not bring on such another 
crisis of public afifairs ! 

What are your dangers which threaten the estab- 
lishment ?•— Reduce this declamation to a point, and 
let us understand what you mean. The most ample 
allowance does not calculate that there would be more 
than twenty members who were Roman Catholics in 
one house, and ten in the other, if the Catholic eman- 
cipation were carried into cfiect. Do you mean that 
these thirty members would bring in a bill to take 
away the tithes from the Protestant, and to pay them 
to the Catholic derey? Do you mean that a datholic 
general would march his army into the House of Com- 
mons and purge it of Mr. Perceval and Mr. Duigenan? 
or, that the theological writers would become all of a 
sudden more acute and more learned, if the present 
civil incapacities were removed? Do you fear for 
your tithes, or your doctrines, or your person, or the 
English constitution ? Every fear, taken separatelyi 
is so glaringly absurd, that no man has the folly or 
the boldness to state it. Every one conceals his igno- 
rance, or his baseness, in a stupid general panic, 
which, when called on, he is utterly incapable of ex- 
plahiing. Whatever you think of the Catholks, there 
they are — you cannot get rid of them ; your alterna- 
tive is, to give them a lawful place for statmg their 
grievances, or an unlawful one : if you do not admit 
them to the House of Commons, they wiU hold their 
Parliament in Potato-place, Dublin, and be ten times 
as violent and inflammatory as they would be in West- 
minster. Nothing would give me such an idea of 
security, as to see twenty or thirty Catholic gentle- 
men in Parliament, looked upon by all the Catholics 
as the fair and proper organ of their party. I should 
have thought it the height of good fortune that such a 
wish existed on their part, and the very essence of 
madness and ignorance to reject it. Can yon murder 
the Catholics ? — Can you neglect them ? They are to« 
numerous for both these expedients. What remains 
to be done is obvious to every human being— but to 
that man who, instead of being a Methodist preacher, 
is, for the curse of us, and our children, and for the 
ruhi of Troy, and the misery of good old Priam and 
his SODS, become a legislator and a politician. 

A distinction, I perceive, is taken, by one of the 
most^eeble noblemen in Great Britam, oetween per- 
secution and the deprivation of pohtical power; where- 
Mj there is no more distinction between these two 
thmgp than there is between him who makes the dis- 
tinction and a booby. If I strip ofi* the relic-covered 
jacket of a Catholic, and give him twenty stripes . . . 
I persecute : if I say, every body in the town where 
you live shall be a candidate for lucrative and honour- 
able offices, but yon who are a Catholic ... I do not 
persecute ! — What nonsense is this ! as if degradation 
was not as great an evil as bodily pain, or as severe 
poverty ; as if I could not be as great a tyrant by say- 
ing. You shall not enjoy— as by saying. Yon shaJi suf- 
fer. The English, I believe, are as truly relwious as 
any nation in Europe ; I know no greater blesshiff , 
but it carries with it this evil in its train, that any nl- 
lain who will bawl out < Tht ehureh ig in danger P 
may get a place, and a good pension ; and that any 
administration wno will do the same thing may bring 
a set of men into power who, at a moment of station- 
ary and passive pietj* would be hooted by the very 
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boyi in the street.. But it I. not aU rclirion ; It ta, in | LETTER m. 

great part, that narrow and exclusive spirit which de- a ix that I hare to often toldyoa, Mr. Atmhim 
fighu to keep the common blessings of sun, and air, 'piyniiey, Is now coming to pass. Tlie Seythians, in 
and freedom from other human beings. ' Your reli- \^il^^^ y„^ and the neighbouring country gttiikwa 
flion has always been degraded ; you are In the dust, i ^^^.^ ^uch confidence, are smitten hip and thigh; 
!nd I will take care you never nse again, I should \r^^^^ ueuuhigsen put to open shame ; their magauMi 
«njoy less the possession of an earthly good, by every ^^ ^^^^ ^^ Intercepted, and we are wnkiM trwn oar 
additional person to whom it was emended/ You ^^^graocfol drunkenness to all the horrors of Mr. Per. 
may not be aware of it yourself, most reverend Abra- ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Canning. ... We ahall now ses if 
ham, but you deny their freedom to the Catholics ^. j, ^^ y^ saved by school-boy joket and dog. 



upon the same principle that Sarah your wife refuses, 
to give the receipt lor a ham or a gooseberry dump- 
ling ; she values her receipts, not because they secure 
toher a certain flavour, but because they remind her 
that her neighbours want it ;— a feeling laughable m 
a priestess, shameful in a priest ; venial when it with- 
h<Sds the blessings of a ham, tyrannical and execrable 
when it narrows the boon of religious freedom. 

You spend a great deal of ink about the character 
of the present prime-minister. Grant you all that you 
write ; I say, I fear he will ruin Ireland, and pursue a 
line of policy destructive to the true interests of his 
country ; and then you tell me, he is faithful to Mrs. 
Perceval, and kind to the Master Percevals ! These 
are, undoubtedly, the lirst qualifications to be looked 
to in a lime of the most serious public danger ; but 
somehow or another (if public and private virtues 
must always be incompatible), I should prefer that 
he destroyed the domestic happiness of Wood or 
CockcU, owed for the veal ol the preceding year, 
whipped his boys, and saved his country. 

The late administration did not do right ; they did 
not build their measures upon the solid basis of facts. 
They should have caused several Catholics to have 
been dissected after death by surgeons of every reli- 
gion ; and the re}K>rt to have been published with ac- 
companying plates. If the viscera, and other organs 
of lite, had been found to be the same as in Protestant 
bodies j if the provision of nerves, arteries, cerebrum, 
and cerebellum, had been the same as we are provi- 
ded with, or as the dissenters are known to possess ; 
then, indeed, they might have met Mr. Perceval upon 
a proud eminence, and convinced the country at large 
ot the strong probability that the Catholics are really 
human creatures, endowed with the feelings of men, 
and entitled to all their rights. But instead of thia 
wise and prudent measure, Lord Ho wick, with his 
usual precipitation, brings forward a bill in their fa- 
▼our. without oflfering the slightest proof to the coun* 
try tnat they were any thing more than horses and 
oxen. The person who shows the lama at the comer 
of Piccadilly has the precaution to write up—Allowed 
by Sir Joseph Ban/a to be a real quadruped : his lord- 
ship might have stad—Allou^ by the Bench of Bish- 
ops to be real human creatures, ... I could write 
you twenty letters upon this subject ; but I am tired, 
and so I suppose are you. Our friendship is now of 
forty years' standing ; vou know me to be a truly reli- 
gions man ; but I shudder to see religion treated like 

a cockade, or a pint of beer, and made the histrument ^ ^^ ^ ^ „,„.^.. ^. 

of a party. I love the king, but I love the pconle as nnm^wick are so cteariy predicted. If Bona] 
well as the king ; and if I am sorry to see his old age haUptl, there was a mutiny, or a djrseatery. Ii 



ffetel rhymes, by affronting petuhmce, and by the 
loncs anh gesticulations of Mr. Pitt. But th«e sje 
not all th« auxiliaries on which we have to depend; 
to ihcHe his colleague will add the strictest attentiss 
to the smaller parU of ecclesiastical garerament, to 
hiissocks, to psalters, md to surpliceji; fa the Ua 
■soaies of England, he wiU brinsf m a bill to regulate 
Sster^otlerings; and he wiU adjust the itipwidsol 
curates.* when the flag of France is on the hdls of 
Kent. Whatever can bo done by very mistaken no- 
tirrns of the piety of a Christian, and by very wretch- 
od iinlialion of tne eloquence of Mr. Pitt, will be done 
by tht&e two gentlemen. After all, if they both reaUy 
were what they both either wish to be or wish to be 
thought; if the one were an enlightened Christisa, 
who drew from the eospcl the toleration, the charity, 
and the sweetness which it contams; and if the othet 
really possessed any portion of the great imderstand- 
iHir of hi» Nisus who guarded him from the weapons 
or ihe Whigs, I should still doubt if they could save 
\vt. But I am sure we are not to be saved by re]igi> 
aus hatTed, and by religious trifling ; by any paahnc 
dy, iKjweTcr sweet ; or by any persecution, however 
shorp : I am certain the sounds of Mr. Pitt's voice, 
nnd the measure of his tones, and the moTement st 
his *rnis, will do nothkig for us; when these toMS. 
and ninvements, and voice bring us always declama* 
tion without sense or knowledge, and lidKole withoti 
f*f*od humour or conciliation. Oh, Mr. Pljrmley, Mr. 
Plymlcv, this never will do. Mrs. Abraham Plymley, 
my Biater, wUl be led away captive by an amoroas 
GAitli and Joel Plymley, your first-born will be a 
Frcn*:h drummer. 

Out (jf sight out of mind, seems to be a mmn 
which nppl&s to enemies as well as friends. Became 
ibe French army was no longer seen from the diffsd 
i>over ; because the sound of cannon was no koger 
beard by the debauched London bathers on the Sussex 
cax&l ; because the Morning Post no longer fixed the 
inTasiofi sometimes for Monday, sometimes for Taes- 
day, sometimes (positively for the last time of tan^ 
ding) OB Saturday ; because all these cauees of terror 
were eu upended, jon conceived the power of Bonaparte 
Lo be at an end, and were setting oflT for Paris, with 
Lord Hfiwkesbury the conqueror.— -This is nredsely 
the method in which the English have acted during 
th^ whole of the revolutionary war. If Austria er 
Prusffla armed, doctors of divinity immedfateJy printed 
thcne jmssages out of Habakkuk iff which the destne- 
tjon or the usurper by General Mac and the Duke el 



molested. I am much more sorry to see four millions 
of Catholics baffled in their expectations. If I love 
Lord Grenville, and Lord Howick, it is because they 
love their country : if I abhor ••••••, it is because I 

know there is but one miin among them who is not 
laughing at the enormous folly and credulity of the 
country, and that he is an ignorant and mischievous 



any 



one of his generals were eaten up by the light troopi 
of Hu^sla, and picked (as their manner is) to the bene, 
the 4aTii,^uine spirit of this country displayed iuelf ii 
all it* gtory. What scenes of infamy did the Sodetr 
for the Suppression of Vice lay open to oar astonished 
eyes: tradesmen's daughters dancing ; pots of beer 
cnnled out between the first and second lessson; tbe 



bigot. ' As for the light and frivolous jester, of whom i ^.^^^ j^j,j distant rumours of indecent prfats. CkNids 
H IS your misfortune to think so highly, learn, my dear | ^j ^j^ Cannuig*s cousins arrived by the waggon; lU 
Abraham, that this political Killigrew,just before the i ^y^^, cotilractors left their cards with Mr. Rose ; tad 

breaking up of the last administration, was fa actuaJ i .-.-..., 

treaty with them for a place ; and if they had survived f 
twenty-four hours longer, he would have been now de- 
ckUmmr agafast the cry of No Popery ! instead of fa< 
flamma it.— With this practical comment on the base- 
ness of human nature I IM you adieu ! 



^'very pHmderer of the public crawled out of his hol^ 
like slugs, and grubs, and worms, after a shower oi 
rain. 

If my voice could have been heard at tbe late chsi> 
gesj I should have said, * Gently ; patience ; stop a 
Dttie ; the time is not yet come ; the mod of FoIsBi 



* The reverend, the chancellor of the 
imlTvcethiJiwaswritten, found time, in the hast 
\ i^a, Vi wtuus a Vm^ Qiw\:b» iMce«Bda of coxatci. 
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will htrden, and the boweln of the French grcnHdlen 
will rec<Arer their tone. When honestyi good seIl£l^, 
mod liberality have extricated yon out of your present 
embarrassment, then dismira them ^ a mnti«r of 
course ; but you cannot spare them just now ; doD't be 
In too great a hurry, or there will be no monarch to 
flatter^ and no country to pillage ; only submit for a 
little time to be respected abroad ; overlook the poin- 
Ail absence of the tax-gatherer for a few years i bent 
up nobly under the increase of freedom and of llboral 
policy for a little time, and I promise you, at the expi- 
ration of that period, yon shul be plundered, msuiled, 
disgraced, and restrained to your heart's conteo i . Da 
not imagine I have any intention of putting servility 
and canting hypocrisy permanently out of plac« , oi of 
filling up with courage and sense those omces whkh 
naturally devolve upon decorous imbecility and inflex- 
ible cunnmg : give us only a little time to aeeti ofl^ the 
hussars of France, and fnen the jobbers ana jesters 
shall return to their birth-right, and public virtue b« 
called by its old name of fknatacism/* Such is tlie 
euivice I would have offered to my infatuated counLry- 
men ; but it rained very hard in November, litoiheT 
Abraham, and the bovrels of our enemies wpr<^ loo«- 
snetl, and we put our trust in white fluxes, and wet 
nond ; and there is notkdng now to oppose to the cen- 
lucrer of the world but a small table wit, and the sal- 
low surveyor of the meltings. 

You asic me if I thinlc it possible for this country to 
mrvive the recent misfortunes of Europe I— I snswct 
roa without the slightest degree of hesitation, that^ if 
Sonaparte lives, and a great deal is not immediately 
lone for the conciliation of the Catholics, it does 
leem to me absolutely impossible but that wg mq«i 
lerish ; and take this with you, that we shall perish 
Mrithout exciting the slightest feeUng of present or 
\rture compassion, but fall amidst the hootitig^s and 
'cvilings or Europe, as a nation of blockheads, Metho- 
lists, and old women. If there yrere any great ^ ^etie- 
7, any heroic feelings, any blaze of ancient virtue^ 
iny enlted death, any termination of England ihat 
vould be ever remembered, ever honoured m thut 
vcstem world, where liberty is now retiring, conqu(^st 
rould be more tolerable, and ruin more sweet : bt3i it 
B doubly miserable to become slaves abroad, bacaufe 
ve would be tyrants at home ; to persecute, when w<t 
ire contending against persecution; and to perifbi 
lecause we have raised up worse enemies vrithin, fmm 
rur own bigotry, than wo are exposed to without from 
he unprinciplM ambition of France. It is, indeed ^ a 
oost siUy and afflicting spectacle to rage at «iich a 
noment against our own kindred and our own blood ; 
o tell them they, cannot be honourable in war because 
hey are conscientious in reliffion ; to stipulate Cat the 
'ery moment when we should buy their hearts and 
words at any price^ that they must hold up the right 
land in prayer, ana not the left ; and adore one com- 
Qon Goa, by turning to the east rather than to the 
rest. 

What is it the Catholics ask of you? Do not ex- 
lude us from the honours and emoluments of tbe 
tatc, because we worship God in one way, and you 
rorship him in another, — in a period of the deepest 
leace, and the fattest prosperity, this would be a fair 
eqnest ; it should be granted, if Lord Hawk^t^bury 
lad reached Paris, if Mr. Cannio^'s interpreter bad 
breatened the Senate in an openmg speech, or Mr. 
'crceval explained to them the improvemeDte he 
ficant to introduce into the Catholic religion ; bttt to 
.eny the Irish this justice now, in the present stste of 
Curope, and in the summer months, just as the seaion 
or destroying kingdoms is coming on, is^ (beloved 
Abraham,) whatever you may think of it, Uttle short 
f positive insanity. 

* Thit Is Mr. Csnning*s term for the detection of public 
hoses ; a term invented by him, and adopted by tint Rim- 
HM parasite who is slwsjs grinning st his heos. Niture 
0icendi down to infinite smaUnen. Mr. Csnninft hx% hi& 
arasites: snd if you take a Itt|^ bussing blue-bottle 11 v, i 
nd look St it fad s microscope, you msy see SO or 30 tuOp i 

' r insects crawling about it, which doubtless th^nk their ! 



fto' 



./ to be the bluest, grandest, merriest, most imponsnt ma- 1 
nsl in the unlvene, snd sre convinced that the world ' 
rovld lie at m end if it ceased to bun. 



[ Here is a fri^te attacked by a corsair of hnrnenee 
strength and size, rigging cut, masts in danser of 
I coming by the board, four foot water in the hold, men 
) dropping off very fast ; in this dreadQil situation, how 
do you thhik the captain acU (whose name shall be 
Perceval) 7 He calls all hands upon deck ; talks to 
them of kinff, country, glory, sweethearts, gin, French 
prison, wooden shoes, old England, and hearts of oak ; 
they give three cheers, rush to their guns, and, after a 
tremendous conflict, succeed in beating off the enemy. 
Not a syllable of all this ; this is not the manner m 
which the honourable commander goes to work ; the 
first thhig he does is to secure 20 or 30 of his prime 
sailors, who happen to be Catholics, to clap them in 
irons, and set over them a guard of'^ as many Protes- 
tanu ; havhig taken this admirable method of def«id- 
ing himself against his infidel opponents, he goes upon 
deck, reminds the sailors, in a very bitter haranffue, 
that they are of different religions ; exhorts the j^is* 
copal gunner not to trust to the Presbyterian quarter- 
master; issues positive orders that the Catholics 
should be fired at upon the first appearance of discon- 
tent ; rushes throus^h blood and brains, examining his 
men in the catechism and 39 Articles, and positively 
forbids every one to spunge or ram who has not taken 
the sacrament according to the Church of England. 
Was it ri^t to take out a captain made of excellent 
British stuff, and to put in such a man as this ? Is not 
he more like a parson, or a talking lawyer, than a tho- 
rough-bred seaman ? And built as she is of heart of 
oak, and admirabljr manned, is it possible, with such a 
captain, to save this ship f^om going to the bottom? 

Vou have an argument, I perceive, in common vrith 
many others, against the Caiholics, that their demands 
complied with would only lead to farther exactions, 
And that it is better to resist them now, before any- 
thing is conceded, than hereafter, when it is found 
that all concessions are in vain. I wish the chancellor 
of the excheouer, who uses this reasoning to exclude 
others f^om tneir just rights, had tried its efficacy, not 
by his understancung, but by (what are ihll of much 
better things) his pockets. Suppose the person to 
whom he applied for the meltings had withstood every 
plea of wife and fourteen chilmren^ no business, and 
Rood character, and refused him this paltry little office 
because he miffht hereafter attempt to get hold of the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster for life ; would 
not Mr. Perceval have contended eagerly against the 
injustice of refhsing moderate requests, because im^ 
moderate ones may hereafter be. made 7 Would he 
not have said, (and said truly,)deave such exorbitant 
attempu as these to the general indignation of the 
Commons, who will take care to defeat them when 
they do occur ; but do not refhse me the irons, and the 
meltings now, because I may totally lose sight of all 
moderation hereafter. Leave hereafter to the spirit 
and the wisdom of hereafter ; and do not be niggardly 
now, from the apprehension that men as wise as you 
should be profuse in times to come. 

You forget, Brother Abraham, that it is a vast art 
(where quarrels cannot be avoided) to turn the public 
opinion m your favour and to the prejudice of your en- 
emy ; a vast privilege to feel that you are in the right, 
and. to make nim feel he is in the wrong ; a privilege 
which makes you more than a man, and your antago- 
nist less ; and often secures victory, by convincing 
him who contends, that he must submit to iniustice if 
he submits to defeat. Open every rank in the army 
and navy to the Catholic ; let htm purchase at the 
same pnce as the Protestant (if either Catholic or Pro- 
testant can purchase such refined pleasures) the priv- 
ilege of hearing Lord OMtlereagh speak for three 
hours ; keep his clergy from starving, soften some of 
the most odious powers of the tithiM-man, and yon 
will for ever lay tnis formidable question to rest. But 
if I am wrong, and you must quarrel at last, onarrel 
upon just rather than upon unjust groonds ; divide the 
Catholic, and unite the Protestant , be just, and your 
own exertions will be more formidable and their exer- 
tions less formidable ; be just, and you will take away 
from their party all the best and wisest understand- 
ings of both persuasions, aud knit them finnW \a ^^;w& 
own came. * 't\ifw<c» ^ ut ^xsaw^'^Vi'^wi^'^M"^ fs^jaws^ 
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Just ;' and ten times as much may he be taxed. In the I into an idea that I am religiooa, and thmt I am Mof 
Deginning of my war, however destitute of common my duty in the most exemplary (as I certainlT «a ii 
sense, erery mob will roar, and every lord of the bed- 1 the most easy) way. Bnt then, my good^Suhiii, 
chamber aodress ; but if you are engaged in a wut this sport, admirable as it is, is become, with nspeci 
that is to last for years, and to require important siic^ to the Catholics^ a little dangerous; and if we an att 
liflces, take care to make the justice of your case t^D ■ extremely careful in taking the amusement, we shall 
clear and so obvious, that it cannot be mistaken by ; tumble into the holy water, and be drowned. As k 
the most illiterate country gentleman who rides the ' seems necessary to your idea of an established chnck 
earth. Nothing, in fact, can be so grossly absurd as the . to have somebody to worry and torment, suppose w 
argument which says, I will deny justice to you now^ were to select for this purpose William Wilbeifone, 
because I suspect future injustice from you. At tlii^ Esq., and the patent Christiana of Clapham. Wt 



late, you may lock a man up in your stable, and refus^e 
to let him out because you suspect that he has an in- 
tention, at some future period, of robbing your hvn- 
loost. You may horse-whip him at Lady-day, he- 



shoil by this expedient enjoy the same opportunity te 
cruelty and mjustice, without being exposed to tfai 
same risks ; we will compel them to abjure Tital cle^ 
gymen by a publk test, to deny that the said Williaa 



cause you believe he will aflront you at Midsummer. ; W ilberforce has any power 'of working miiaclei, 
Tou may comndt a great evil, to guard against a less, ' touching for barrenness or any other infirmity, or thtf 



which is merely contingent, and may never happen. 
Tou may do what you have done a century ago in Ire- 
land, made the Catholics worse than Helots^ becaui!>€ 
you suspected that they might hereafter aspire to bc^ 
more than fellow-citizens ; rendering their sutferinp 
certain from your jealousy, while yours were only 
doubtful from their ambition ; an ambition sure to bi? 
excited by the very measures which were taken lo 
prevent it. 

The physical strength of the Catholics will not be 
greater because you give them a share of political 
power. You may, by these means, tum rebels into 
mends ; but I do not see how you make rebels mor^ 
ibrmidablc. If they taste of the honey of lawful pow- 
er, they will love tnc hive from whence they jnotmc 
it ; if they will struggle with us like men in the sainp 
state for civil influence, we are safe. All that I dread 
is, the physical strength of four millions of men com- 
bined witn an invading French army. If you are to 
quarrel at last with this enormous population, still pui 
it off as long as you can ; you must gain, and cannot 
lose, by the delay. The state of Europie cannot Ih' 
worse ; the conviction which the CathoCcs entcrtam 
of your tyranny and injustice cannot be more alarm- 
ing, nor the opinions of your own people more divid- 
ed. Time, which produces such enect upon brass atid 
marble, may inspire one minister with modesty, and 
another witn compassion ; every circumstance may bv 



be is endowed with any pretematurel gift whatevet 
We will swear them to the doctrine of good wmki, 
compel them to preach common sense, and to hear it; 
to frequent bishops, deans, and other high charcb* 
men ; and to appear (once in the quarter at least) at 
some melodrame, opera, pantomime, or other hgbt 
scenical representation ; in short, we will graUfy Ihi 
love of insolence and power; we will enjoy the old m» 
thodox sport of witnessing the impotent anger of mca 
compelled to submit to civil degradation, or to aaoi* 
fice their notions of truth to niirs. And all this w 
may do without the slightest risk, because their naB> 
bers are (as yet) not very considerable. Cruelty sad 
injustice must, of course, exist ; but why connect 
them with danger? Why torture a boll-aog wfaoi 
you can get a frog or a raboit ? I am van my props* 
sal will meet with universal approbation. Do not w 
apprehensive of any opposition from ministers. If 
it is a case of hatred, we are sure that one man wSl 
defend it by the Gospel ; if it abridges human freedoB, 
we know that another will find precedents for it in Ihi 
Rerolution. 

In the name of Heayen, what are we to gain by w^ 
fering Ireland to be rode by that faction whkh now 
predominates over it ! Whv are we to endanger est 
own church and state, not ior 600,000 £piscopa]iaa% 
but for ten or twelve great Orange families, who ban 
been sucking the blood of that country for these lem 



better ; some certainly will be so, none can be worse i \ dred years last past ? and the lolly of the Orangemco* 
and; after all, the evil may never Happen. in playing this game themselves^ is almost as absari 

Youhavegot hold, I perceive, of all the vul^rEni;' ...... 

lish stories respecting tno hereditary transnussion ot 
forfeited property, and seriously believe that every 



Catholic beggar wears the terriers of his father's land 
next his skin, and is only waiting for better times tn 

cut the throat of the Protestant professor, and get i^..^., ^j ^w„.w»«....8 ^aw. .„^«. « 
drunk in the hall of his ancestors. There is one irru- , lose realities, and be compelled to beg their potatoes 

1 that is, that tht^ in a foreign land, abhorred equall; ' 



as ours in playing it for them. They ought to han 
the sense to see that their business now is to kcet 
Quietly the lands and beeves of which the fathers M 
trie Catholics were robbed in the days of yore : tbcT 
must give to their descendanu the sop of pcditiou 
power; by contending with them for names, tney wiQ 



sistible answer to this mistake, and 
forfeited lands are purchased indiscriminately by Cd- 
tholic and Protestant, and that the Catholic purchasi^r 
never objects to sucli a title. Now the lana (so pur- 
chased by a Catholic) is either his own family estatf^^ 
or it is not. If it is, you suppose him so desirous nf 
coming into possession, that he resorts to the doubk 
method of reocllion and purchase ; if it is not his owd 
ftmily estate of which he becomes the purchaser, you 
. suppose him first to purchase, then to rebel, in order 
to defeat the purchase. These things may happen in 
Ireland ; but it is totally impossible they can happf^n 
any where else. In fact, what land can any man ^)f 
any sect purchase in Ireland, but forfeited property 7 
In all other oppressed countries which I nave evt^f 
heard of, the rapacity of the cononeror was boimded 
by the terriloriai limits in which the objects of his ar- 
arice were contained ; but Ireland has been actually 
confiscated twice over, as a cat is twice killed by a 
wicked parish-boy. 

I admit there is a vast luxury in selecting a particu- 
lar set of Christians, and in worrjring them as a bov 
worries a puppy-dog ; it is an amusement in which all 
the younff English are brought up from their earlie^^t 
days. I like the idea of saying to men who use a dif- 
ferent hassock ttom me, that till they change their 



equally by the aigliah, 
who have witnessed their oppression, and by the C^ 
tholic Irish, who have smarted under them. 



LETTER IV. 

Then comes Mr. Isaac Hawkms Brown (the gentfe* 
man who dancedf so badly at the Court of Naples), 
and asks, if it is not an anomaly to educate mm it 
another religion than your own f It certainly is oar 
duty to get rid of error, and above all, of religiooi 
error ; but this is not to be done per waltum, or the 
measure will miscarry, like the queen. It may be 
very easy to dance away the royal embryo of a great 

* This remark begins to be sensibly fdt in IieiaBd 
The Protestants in Ireland are fast coming over to the Ca 
tholic cause. 

t In the third year of his present majesty, and iatbeMlk 
of his own age, Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown, then upon Ids 
travels, danced one evening at the court of Naples. Hii 
dress was a volcano silk with lava buttons. Whether (« 
the Neapolitan wits saki) he had studied riaw^wy under 8t 
Vitus, or whether David, dancing In a linen vor, was Ui 
modd, Is not known ; but Mr. Brown danced with sod^Js- 



Parliament-men. While I am ^ratif ymff my personal in t sdscaxxiafe, and chanrsd the dynasty of Um NauS 
Xvo/eiid? iMrpecting leligioos forms, I fondle myself ^ tan thiona^ ' ^^^ 
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IdBgdoms but Mr. HawUm Biown must Jook before 
he iea|»f when his object is to crush an opposite sect 
In rellgua; fiiJse steps aid the one effect as much 
as they are fatal to the other; it will require 
not onhr the lapse of Mr. Hawkins Brown, but the 
lapse of centuries, before the absurdities of the Catho- 
lic religion are laughed at as much as they deserve to 
be ; but surelji in the mean time, the Catholic reli^ 
gion is better than none ; four millions of Catholics 
are better than four millions of wild beasts ; two hun- 
dred priests, educated by our own government, are 
better than the same number educated by the man 
who means to destroy us. 

The whole sum now appropriated by government to 
the religious education oi four millions of Christians is 
\3fiO(H. i a sum about one hundred times as large be- 
ing appropriated in tlie same country to about one- 
eighth pan of this number of Protestants. When it 
was jproposed to raise this ffnni ftom 8.000/. to 
13fiO0l.f Its j>resent amount, this sum was objected to 
by that most indulgent of Christians, Mr. Spencer Per- 
ceval, as enormous ; he himself having secured for 
his own eating and drinkins, and the eating and 
drinking of the Master and Miss Percevals, the rever- 
sionary sum of 21 fiOOl., a-year of the public money, 
and having just failed in a desperate and rapacious 
attempt to secure to liimself for life the revenues of 
the Duchy of Lancaster : and the best of it is, that 
this minister, after abusing his predecessors for their 
impious bounty to the Catholics, has found himself 
compelled, from the apprehension of immediate dan- 
ger, to grant the sum in question ; thus dissolving his 
I pearl* in vinegar, and destroying all the value of the 
gift by the virulence and reluctance with which it was 
granted. 

I hear from some persons in Parliament, and ftom 
others in the sixpenny societies for debate, a great 
deal about unalterable laws passed at the Revolution. 

(When I hear any man talk of an unalterable law, the 
only effect it produces upon me is to convince me that 
he IS an unalterable fool. A law passed when there 
were Germany, Spain, Russia, Sweden, Holland, Por- 
tugal, and Turkey ; when there was a disputed succes- 
aioii ; when four or five hundred acres were won and 
lost after ten years' hard fiffhting ; when armies were 
commanded by the sons of kings, and campaigns pass- 
ed iu an interchange of civil letters and ripe fruit ; and 
for these laws, when the whole state of the world is 
completely changed, we are now, according to my 
Lord Hawkesbury, to hold ourselves ready to perish. 
It is no mean misfortune, in times like these, to be 
forced to say any thing about such men as Lord 
Hawkesbury, and to be reminded that we are govern- 
ed by them ; but as I am driven to it, I must take the 
liberty of observing, that the wisdom and liberality of 
my Lord Hawkesbury are of that complexion which 
always shrinks from the present exercise of theK vir- 
tues, by praising the splendid examples of them in 
ages past. If he had lived at such periods, he would 
have opposed the Revolution by praising the Refor- 
mation, and the Reformation by speakins; ha^omely 
of the crusades. He gratifies his natural antipathy to 
neat and courageous measures, by playing offthe wis- 
dom and courage which have ceased to uuBumce hu- 
man affairs against that wisdom and courage which 
living men would enoploy for present happiness. Be- 
sides, it happens unfortunately for the warden of the 
Cinque Ports, that to the principal incapacities under 
which the Irish suffer, they were subjected after that 
great and glorious revolution, to which we are indebt- 
ed for so many blessings, and his lordship for the ter- 
mination of so many periods. The Catholics were not 
excluded from the Irish House of Commons, or military 
commands, before the 3d and 4th of William and 
Mary, and the 1st and 2nd of Queen Anne. 

If the great mais of the people, environed as they 
are on every side wiUi Jenkinsons, Percevalsj Mel- 
▼illes, and other perils, were to pray for divine illumi- 
nation and aid, what more could Providence in its 

* Perfecfly ready at the sametlme to follow the other 
half of Cleopatra's example^ and fo swsUow the solution 



mercy da than send them the exaviple «f Scothmdt 
For what a length of years was it attempted to compel 
the Scotch to change their religion : horse, foot, artil* 



never made in vain, and blood was shed ; but to tha 
astonishment and horror of the Percevals of thoM 
days, they could not introduce the Book of Common 
Prayer, nor prevent that metaphysical people from 
going to heaven their true way, mstead of our true 
way. With a Httle oatmeal for food, and a little sul- 
phur for friction, allaying cutaneous irritation with the 
one hand, and holdmg his Calvinistical creed in the 
other, Sawney ran away to his flinty hills, sung his 
psalm out or tune his own way, and listened to hia 
sermon of two hours long, amid the rough and im- 
posing melancholy of the tallest thistles. But Sawney 
brought up his unbreeched offspring in a cordial hatred 
of his oppressors ; and Scotland was as much a part ol 
the weakness of Enaland then as Ireland is at the 
present moment. The true and the only remedy was J 
applied; the Scotch were suffered to worsliip Godi 
alter their own tiresome manner, without pam, pe« * 
nalty, and privation. No lightnings descended from . 
heaven ; the country was not ruined ; the world not 
yet come to an end ; the dignitaries, who foretold all 
these consequences, are utterly forgotten ; and Scot* 
land has ever since been an increasing source of 
strength to Great Britain. In the six hundredth year 
of our empire over Ireland, we are making laws to 
transport a man, if he is found out of his house after 
eight o'clock at night. That this is necessary, 1 know 
too well ; but tell me why it is necessary 7 It is not 
necessary in Greece, where the Turks are mastcra. 

Are you aware, that there is at this moment an uni- 
versal clamour throughout the whole of Ireland against 
the union ? It is now one month since I returaeu from 
that country ; I have never seen so extraordinary, so 
alarming, and so rapid a change in the sentiments of 
any people. Those who disluted the union before, 
are quite furious against it now ; those who doubtea 
doubt no more ; those who were friendly to it have 
exchanged that friendship for the most rooted aver- 
sion ; in the midst of all this (which is by far the most 
alarming symptom), there is the strongest disposition 
on the jiart of the northern dissentera to unite with the 
Catholics, irritated by the faithless injustice with 
which they have been treated. If this combination 
does take place (mark what I say to you), you will 
have meetings all over Ireland for the cry of ^o Union; 
that cry will spread like wildfire, and blaze on every 
opposition ; and if this is the case, there is no use in 
mincing the matter, Ireland is ^one, and the death- 
blow of England Ib struck ; and this event may happen 
tnsfan^/y— before Mr. Canning and Mr. Hookham 
Frere have turned Lord Howick's last speech into 
doggerel rh3rme ; before ' the near and dear relatiomf 
have received another quarter of their pension, or Mr. 
Perceval conducted the curates' salary bill safely to a 
third readings — If the mind of the English people, 
cursed as they now are with that madness of religious 
dissension which has been breathed into them for the 
purpose of private ambition, can be alarmed by any 
remembrances, and waned by any events, they eiiould 
never forget how nearly Ireland was lost to this coun- ( 
try during the American war; that it was saved! 
merely by the jealousy of the Protestant Irish towards} 
the Catholics, then a much more insignificant and] 
powerless body than they now ara. The Catholic and! 
the dissenter have since combined together againstl 
you. Last war, the winds, those ancient and uiuiubsi- 
dized allies of England ; the winds, upon which En- 
glish ministen depend as much for saving kingdoms as 
washerwomen do for dnring clothes ; the winds stood 
your friends ; the French could only set into Ireland 
m small numbers, and the rebels were defeated. Sinca '• 
then, all the remaining kingdoms of Europe have been i 
destroyed ; and the Irish see that their independence ^ 
is gone, vrithont having received any single one of i 
those advantages which they were taught to expect ' 
from the sacrifice. All good things were to flow trom ' 
I the union ; they have none of them gained an^ thin%,« 
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Every man's pride is wounded by it ; no Hum's interest 
it promoted. In the seventh year of that union, four 
miliion Catholics, lured by all Idnds of promises to 
yield up the separate digmty and sorercignty of their 
country, are forced to squabble with such a man as 
Mr. Spencer Perceval for five thousand pounds with 
which to educate their cliildren in their own mode of 
worship ; he, the same Mr. Spencer, having secured to 
his own Protestant self a reversionary portion of the 
public money amounting to four times^hat sum. A 
senior proctor of the University of Oxford, the head 
of a house, or the examining chaplain to a bishop, 
may believe these things can last ; but every man of 
the world, whose understanding has been exercised in 
the business of life, must see (and see with a brealcinp^ 
heart) that they will soon come to a fearful termi- 
nation. 

Our conduct to Ireland, during the whole of this 
war, has been that of a man who subscribes to hospi- 
tals, weeps at charity sermons, carries out broth and 
blanlcets to beggars, and then comes home and beats 
his wife and children. We had compassion for the vic- 
tims of all other oppression and injustice, except our 
own. If Switzerland was threatened, away went a 
treasury cleric with a hundred thousand pounds for 
Switzerland ; large bags of money were Icept constant- 
ly under sailing orders ; upon the slightest demonstra- 
tion towards Naples, down went Sir William Hamil- 
ton upon his knees, and prayed for the love of St. Ja^ 
nuarius they would help us off with a little money rail 
the arts of Machiavel were resorted tOj to persuade 
Europe to borrow ; troops were sent off in all direc- 
tions to save the Cathohc and Protestant world : the 
pope himself was guarded by a regiment of English 
dragoons ; if the Grand Lama had been at hand, he 
would have had another ; every Catholic clergyman, 
who had the good fortune to be neither English nor 
Irish, was immediately provided with lodgings, soup, 
crucifix, missal, chapel-beads, relics, add holy water ; 
if Turks had landed, Turks would have received an 
order from the treasur}' for coffee, opium, korans, and 
seraglios. In the midst of all this fury of savhig and 
defending, this crusade for conscience and Christiani- 
ty, there was an universal agreement among all de- 
scriptions of people to continue every species of in- 
ternal persecution ; to deny at home every just right 
which had been denied l>efore; to pummel poor Dr. 
Abraham Recs and his dissenters ; and to treat the 
unliappy Catholics of Ireland as if their tongues were 
mute, their heels cloven, their nature brutal, and de- 
signedly subjected by Providence to their Orange mas- 
ters. 

How would my admirable brother, the Rev. Abra- 
ham Plymley, like to be marched to a Catholic chapel, 
to be sprinkled with the sanctified contents of a pump, 
to hear a number of false quantities in the Latm 
tongue, and to see a number of persons occupied in 
makiuff right angles upon the breast and forehead? — 
And if all this would give you so much pain, what 
right have you to march Catholic soldiers to a place of 
worship where there is no aspersion, no rectangular 

gestures, and where they understand every word they 
ear, having first, in oraer to get him to enlist, made 
a solemn promise to the contrary? Can you wonder, 
after this, that the Catholic priest stops the recruiting 
in Ireland, as )ie is now doing to a most alarming de- 



any noble and official thief would not fail to diffuse the 
most heartfelt satisfactkm over the larcenous and 
burglarious world. Observe. I do not say because ih» 
lower Catholics arc affected by what concerns tbdr 



gree? 

The late question concerning military rank did not 
individually affect the lowest persons ot the Catholic 
persuasion ; but do you imagine they do not sympa- 
thize with the honour and disgrace or their superiors? 
00 you think that satisfaction and dissatisfaction do 
not travel down Arom Lord Fingal to the most potato- 
less Catholic in Ireland, and that the glory or shame 
of the sect is not felt by many more thui these condi- 
tions personally and corporally affect? Do yon sup- 
pose that the detection of Sir H. M. and the disap- 
pointment of Mr. Perceval in tlu nuUter of the Duchy 



superiors, that they are not affected by what ( 
themselves. There is no disguising the horrid trath; 
there mutt bt aome relaxation vtth respect to tithe : this 
is the cruel and heart-rending price which mint be paid 
for national preservation. 1 leel how little existeoct 
will be worth having, if any alteration, however slight, 
is made in the property of Irish rectors ; I am con- 
scious how much such clianges must affect the daily 
and hourly comforts of every Englishman ; I shall 
feel too happy if they leave Europe untouched, and 
are not ultimately fatal to the destinies of Ameiica; 
but I am madly bent upon keeping foreign enemies out 
of the British empire, and my limited understandiag 
presents me with no other means of effecting my ob- 
ject. 

You talk of waiting till another reign, before any al- 
teration is made ; a proposal full ot^ good sense and 
Sood nature, if the measure in question were to pott 
own St. James's Palace, or to alter Kew Gardens^ 
Will Bonaparte agree to put off his intrigues, and hit 
invasion of Ireland ? If, so, I will overlook the ques- 
tion of justice, and, finding the danger suspended, 
agree to the delay. I sincerely hope this reign maj 
last many years, yet the delay of a single sessioa of 
Parliament may oe fatal ; but if another year elapses 
without some serious concession made to the Cath^ 
lies, I believe, before God; that all Aiture pled||es aad 
concessrans will be made m vain. I do not think that 
peace will do you any good under such circomstanees; 
if Bonaparte gives you a respite, it will only be to gel 
ready the gallows on which he means to hang you.— 
The' Catholic and the dissenter can unite in peace ss 
well as war. If they do, the gallows -is ready; sod 
your executioner, in spite of the most solemm promi- 
ses, will tura you off the next hour. 

with every disposition to please (where to plean 
within fair and rational limlu is a hi^h duty), it ii 
impossible for public men to be long silent about the 
Catholics ; pressing evils are not got rid of because 
they are not talked of. A man may command his 
family to say nothing more about the stone, and sur- 
gical operation ; but the poderous malice still lies upoi 
the nerve, and geu so big, that the patient breaks his 
own law of silence, clamours for the anife, and expires 
under its late operation. Believe me, you talk toUy, 
when you talk of suppressing the Catholic question. I 
wish to God the case admitted of such a remedy : hsd 
as it is. it does not admit of it. If the wants of the 
Catholics are not heard in the manly tones of Lend 
Grenville, or the servile drawl of Lord Castlereagh, 
they will be heard ere long in the madnesa of mobs, 
and the conflicts of armed men. 

I observe, it is now universally the fashloii to speak 
of the Srst personage in the state as the great obstacle 
to the measure. In the first place, I am not bound to 
believe such rumoun because I hear them ; and in Che 
next plice, I object to such language as uncoostita- 
tionai. Wnoever retains his situation in the ministiT} 
while the hicapacities of the Catholica remain, is tbt 
advocate of those incapacities ; and to hun, and ta 
him only, am I to look for responsibility. Bnt waive 
this question of the Catholics, aiui put a general case: 
How is a minister of this count^ to act when the 
conscientious scraples of his sovereign prevent the 
execution of a measure deemed by him abaolnteJy ne- 
cessary to the safety of the country ? Hia condnct ii 
quite clear— he should resign. But what is his succes- 
sor to do ?— Resign. But is the king to be left with- 
out ininisten,and is he in this manner to be compelled 
to act against his own conscience ? Before I answer 
this, pray tell me in my turn, what beuer defence if 
there against the machinations of a wicked, or the 



to him who filches a pound of tobacco from the king's 
iMumhmifeti white, on the oontiary, the acqoitud of 



ment, would sacrifice his opinions and viewa to sMh 
a clear expression of the public will ; and it is one m^ 



thod in which the constitution aims at hriac&ig ai 



fiifih a ftciifice. Ton may wf, if yim 
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rnler of a Rtate is forced to give up his object, when 
the natural loTe of place and power will tempt no one 
to assist him in its attainment. This may be force — 
but it is force without injury, and therefore without 
blame. I am not to be beat out of these obvious rea- 
sonings, and aucient constitutional proTisions, by the 
term conscience. There is no fantasy, however wild, 
that a man may not persuade himself that he cherish- 
es from motives of conscience ; eternal war against 
impious France, or rebellious America, or Catholic 
Spain, may in times to come be scruples of conscience. 
Oine Kngiish monarch may, from scruples of con- 
Mience, wish to abolish every trait of religious perse- 
cution; another monarch may deem it his absolute 
and indispensable duty to make a slight provision for 
dissenters out of the revenues of the Church of Eng- 
land. So that yon see. Brother Abraham, there are 
cases where it would be the duty of the best and most 
loyal subjects to oppose the conscientious scruples of 
their sovereign, still taking care that their actions 
were constitutional, and their modes respectful. Then 
you come upon me with personal questions, and say, 
that no such dangers are to be a^rehended now un- 
der our present gracious sovereign^ of whose eood 
qualities wo must be all so well convmced. All these 
•orts of discussions I beg leave to decline ; what I 
have said upon constitutional topics, I mean of course 
for general, not for particular application. I agree 
with you in all the good you have said of the powers 
that be, and I avail myself of the opportunity of point- 
ing out general dangers to the constitution, at a mo- 
ment when we are so completely exempted from their 
present influence. I cannot finish this letter without 
expressing my surprise and pleasure at your abuse of 
the servile aodresses poured in upon the throne ; nor 
can I conceive a greater disgust to a monarch with a 
tnie English hearty than to see such a question as that 
of Catholic emancipation argued, not with u reference 
to Its justice or its importance, but universally con- 
sidered to be of no farther consequence than as it af- 
fects his own private feelings. That these sentiments 
should be mine, is not wonderful ; but how they come 
to be yours, does, I confess, fill me with surprise. 
Are you moved by the arrival of the Irish brigade at 
Antwerp, and the amorous violence which awaits 
Mrs.Plymley? 



LETTER V. 

CaiAS Abiahak, 

I iiEVER met a jpacson in my life n^io did not oon- 
sider the Corporation and Test Acts as the great bul- 
warks of the Church ; and yet it is just now sixty-four 
yean since bills of indemnity to destroy their penal 
effects, or in other words, to repeal thorn, have been 
passed annually as a matter of course. 
Htu vatumignar^t sisnlef. 

These bulwarks, without which no clergyman thinks 
hd could sleep wim his accustomed soundness, have 
tctnally not oeen in existence since any man now 
Uring has taken holy orders. Every year the^dem- 
aity act pardons past breaches of these two laws, and 
prevents any fnSh actions of informers from coming 
to a conclusion before the period for the next indem- 
nity bill arrives; so that tnese penalties, by which 
aldoe the church remains hi existence, have not had 
one moment's operation for sixty-four years. You 
will say the legislature, during the whole of this pe- 
riod, has reserved to itself the discretion of suspend- 
ing, or not suspending. But hsd not the legislature 
the right of re-enactmg, if it was necessary ? And 
now, when you have kept the rod over these people 
(with the most scandalous abuse of all principle) for 
•ixty-four years, and not (omd it necessary to strike 
once, is not that the best of all reasons why the rod 
flhould be laid aside? Ton talk to me of a very valua- 
ble hedge ninnfaig across your fields which yon would 
Bot part with on any account. I go down, expecthiff 
to find a limit impervioos to cattle, and highly nseftil 
fait the preservstion of noperty ; bnt, to my utter 
MtooiihnMnt. I find thnt Qm bodge was cut down half 



a century ago, and that every year the shoots are 
clipped the moment they appear above ground : it 
appears, upon farther inquiry, that the hedge never 
ought to have existed at all ; that it originated in the 
malice of antiquated quarrels, and was cut down be* 
cause it subjected you to vast inconvenience, and 
broke up your intercourse with a country absolutehr 
necessary to your existence. If the remains of this 
hedge serve only to keep up an irritation in your neigfa> 
hours, and to remind them of the feuds of former 
times, good nature and good sense teach you that yoo 
ought to grub it up, and cast it into the oven. This is 
the exact state of these two laws ; and yet it is made 
a great argument against concession to the Catholic8| 
that it involves their repeal ; which is to say. Do not 
make me relinquish a folly that will lead to my ruin ; 
because, if you do, I must give up other foUies ten 
times greater than this. 

I confess, with all our bulwarks and hedges, it mor- 
tifies me to the very ^uick, to contrast with our match- 
less stupidity and mimiiable folly, the conduct of Bo- 
naparte upon religious persecution. At the moment 
when we are tearing the crucifixes from the necks of 
the Catholics, and washing pious mud from the fore- 
heads of the Hindoos ; at that moment this man is as- 
sembling the very Jews at Paris, and endeavouring to 
give them stability and importance. I shall never be 
reconciled to mending shoes in America ; but I see it 
must be my lot, and I will then take a dreadful revenge 
upon Mr. Perceval, if I catch him preaching within ten 
miles of me. I cannot ibr the soul of me conceive 
whence this man has gained his notions of Christiani- 
ty ; he has the most evangelical charity for errors in 
arithmetic, and the most inveterate mahce against er- 
rors in conscience. While he rages against those 
whom, in the true spirit of the Gospel he ought to in- 
dulge, he forgets the only instance of seventy which 
that Qospel contains, and leaves the jobbers, and con- 
tractors, and money-changers at their seats, without a 
single stripe. 

You cannot imagine, you say, that England will ev- 
er be ruined and conquered ; and for no other reason 
that I can find, but because it seems so very odd it 
should be ruined and conquered. Alas ! so reasoned, 
in their time, the Austrian, Russian and Pntssian 
Plymleys. But the English are brave ; so were all 
these nations. You might get together an hundred 
thousand men Individually brave ; but without generals 
capable of commanding such a machine, it would be as 
useless as a first-rate-man-of-war manned by Oxford 
clergymen, or Parisian shopkeepers. I do not say this 
to the disparagement of English ofiicers ; they have 
had no means of acquiring experience ; but I do say it 
to create alarm ; for we do not appear to me to be 
half alarmed enough, or to entertain that sense of our 
danger which leads to the most obvious means of self- 
defence. As for the spirit of the peasantry, in making 
a gaUant defence benind hedge-rows, and through 
plate-racks and hen-coops, highly as I think of their 
bravery, I do not know any nation in Europe so likely 
to be struck with panic as the English uid this from 
their total unacquaintance vrith the science of war. — 
Old wheat and beans blazing for twenty miles round ; 
cart mares shot ; sows of Lord Somerville's breed run- 
ning wild over the country ; the minister of the parish 
wounded solely in his hinder parts ; Mrs. Plymiey in 
fits ; all these scenes of war an Austrian or a Russian 
has seen thr^ or four times over ; but it is now three 
centuries smce an En^ish pig has follen in a fair battle 
upon English ground, or a farm-house been rified, or a 
clergyman's wife been subjected to any other propos- 
als or love than the connubial endearments of her sleek 
and orthodox mate. The old edition of Plutarch's 
Lives, which lies in the comer of your parloor wfaidow, 
has contributed to work you up to the most romantic 
expectations of our Roman behaviour. Yon are per- 
suaded that Lord Amherst will defend Kew Bridge 
like Codes ; that some maid of honour will break away 
flrom her captivity, and swim over the Thames ; that 
the Duke of Yoric will bam his canltnlating hand ; and 
Uttle Mr. Stoiges Bourne* give forty years' purchase 

•Then Is nodUaff nor* obJeetioMUs ia njsdeT^.Letlan 
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for MonUham Hall, while the French are encamped 
■pon it. I hope we ahall witness all this, if the French 
do come i but in the mean time I am so enchanted 
with the ordinary English behaTiour of these invalua- 
ble ^rsons, that I eamestly pray no omwrtunity may 
be nven them for Roman valour, and for those very 
on-Roman pensions which they would all, of course, 
take especial care to claim in consequence. But what- 
ever was our conduct, if every ploughman was as 
great a hero as he who was callea from his oxen to 
save Romeftom her enemies, I should still say, that at 
tnch a crisis you want the affections of all your sub- 
jects in both islands; there is no spirit wnich you 
mubt alienate, no heart you must avert ; every man 
must feel he has a countiy, and that there is an urgent 
and pressing cause why he should expose himself to 
death. 

The effects of penal laws^ in matters of religion, are 
never confined to those limits in which the legislature 
intended tlley should be placed ; it is not only that I 
am excluded from certain offices and dignities because 
I am a Catholic, but the exclusion carries with it a 
certain sti^a, which denades me in the eyes of the 
monopolizing sect, and the very name of my religion 
becomes odious. These effects are so very strilcing in 
England, that I solemnly believe blue and red baboons 
to be more popular here than Catholics and Presbyte- 
rians ; they are more understood, and there is a great- 
er disposition to do something for them. When a 
country squire hears of an ape, his first feeling is to 

give it nuts and apples ; when he hears of a dissenter, 
is immediate impulse is to commit it to the couoty 
jail, to shave its head, to alter its customary food, and 
to have it privately whipped. This is no caricature, 
but an accurate picture of national feelings, as they 
degrade and endanger us at this very moment. The 
Irish Catholic gentleman would bear his legal disabil- 
ities with greater temper, if these were alfhe had to 
bear— if they did not enable every Protestant cheese- 
monger and tide-waiter to treat him with contempt. — 
He is branded on the forehead with a red-hot iron, and 
treated lilce a spiritual felon, because, in the highest of 
all considerations, he is led by the noblest of all g^dcs, 
his own disinterested conscience. 

Why are nonsense and cruelty a bit the better be- 
cause they are enacted ? If Providence, which gives 
wine and oil, had blest us with that tolerant spirit 
which malces the countenance more pleasant and the 
heart more glad than these can do ; if our statute book 
had never been defiled with such infamous laws, the 
sepulchral Spencer Perceval would have been hauled 
through the dirtiest horse-pond in Hampstead, had he 
ventured to propose them. But now persecution is 
good, because it exists ; every law which originated in 
ignorance and malice, and gratifies the pa«Sons from 
whence it sprang, we call the wisdom of our ancestors ; 
when such laws are repealed, they will be cruelty and 
madness ; till they are repealed, they are policy and 
caution. 

I was somewhat amused with the imputation brought 
against the Catholics by the University of Oxford, that 
they are enemies to liberty. I immediately tumed to 
my History of England, and marked as an historical 
error that passage m which it is recorded that. In the 
reign of Queen Anne, the fiunous decree of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, respecting passive obedience, was or- 
dered by the House of Lords, to be bumtt>y the hands 
of the common hangman, as contrary to the liberty of 
the subject, and the law of the land. Nevertheless, I 
wish, whatever be the modesty of those who impute, 
that the imputation was a little more true, the Catholic 
cause would not be quite so desperate with the pre- 
sent administmtion. I fear, however, that the hatred 
to liberty in these poor devoted wretcnes may ere long 
appear more doubtful than it is at present to the vice- 
chancellor and his dergy, inflamed as they doubtless 
are, with classical examples of republican virtue, and 
panting as they always have been, to reduce the pow- 
er of the crown within narrower and safer limits. What 

tkas the sbiue of Mr. Sturret Booms, who ia as hoaoinMe 
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mistaken zeal to attempt to connect one leligion with 
freedom and another with slavery J Who laid the ftok- 
dations of English liberty ? What was the mixed nU> 
gion of Switzerland ? What has the Protestant reli- 
gion done for liberty in Denmark, in Sweden, tlironglk- 
out the north of Germany and Prussia ? Tne wnest 
religion in the world, in my humble opinion, is the re- 
ligion of the Church of England ; for its preservation 
(so far as it is exercised without intruding upon the 
hberties of others), 1 am ready at this moment to 
venture my present lifie, and but through that religion 
I have no hopes of any other : yet I am not forced to 
be silly because I am pious ; nor will I ever join in 
euloffiums on my faith, which every man of commoB 
reading and common sense can so easily refute. 

You have either done too much for the Catholia 
(worthy Abraham), or too little ; if you had intended 
to refuse them political power, you should have refused 
them civil rights. After you had enabled them to ac- 
quire property, after you liad conceded to them ail 
you did concede in 78 and 93, the rest ia wholly oat of 
your power ; you may choose whether yon will give 
the rest in an nonourable or a disgraceful mode, but it 
is utterly out of your power to withhold it. 

In the last year, land to the amount of eight hvmdrti 
thouMond pounds was purchased by the Catholics ia 
Ireland. Do you think it possible to be-Perccval, and 
be-Cannins, and be-Castlereagh such a body of men ss 
this out of their common rights and their sense 7 Mr. 
George Canning may laugh and joke at the idn, of Pr^ 
testant bailiffs ravishing Catholic ladies, under the 9lh 
clause of the sunset bill; but if some better remedy it 
not applied to the distractions of Ireland than the 
jocularity of Mr. Canning, they will soon pat an end to 
his pension, and to the pension of those < near and dear 
relatives,' for whose eating, drinking, washing, and ch>- 
thing, every man in the united Kingdoms now paji 
his two-pence or three-pence a year. Ton may call 
these observations coarse, if you please ; but I have 
no idea that the Sophias and Carolioea of any mu 
breathing are to eat national veal, to drink pubuc tea, 
to wear treasury ribands, and then that we are to he 
told that it is coarse to animadvert upon this pitiial 
and eleemosynary splendour. If this is right , why not 
mention it ! If it is wrong, why should not he who 
enjoys the ease of supporting his sisters in th^ manner 
bear the shame it ? Every body seems hitherto to 
have spared a man who never spares any body. 

As for the enormous wax candles, ana soperstitioal 
mummeries, and painted jackets of the Cathoiie 
priests, I fear them not. Tell me that the world wifl 
return again under the influence of the small-pox ; thst 
Lord Castlereagh will hereafter oppoee the power of 
the court ; that Lord Howick and Mr. Grattan wUldo 
each of them a mean and dishonourable actioo ; that 
any body who has heard Lord Rcdesdale speak ooos 
will knowinfflyand willingly hear him again, that 
Lord Ulldon has assented to the fact of two and two 
making four, without shedding tears, or expressing tht 
smallest doubt or scruple ; tell me any other thing al^ 
surd or incredible ; but. for the love of common sense, 
let me hear no more of the danger to be appreheBded 
fVom the general diffusion of Popery. It ia too afasod 
to be reasoned upon ; every man feels it ia nonsense 
when he hears it stated, ana so does every man while 
he is stating it. 

I cannot ima^e why the friends to the church »> 
tablishment should entertain such an honor of seeini 
the doors of Parliament flung open to Catholics, sal 
view so passively the enjoyment of that risht by tte 
Presbyterians, and by every other apecies ofdissentsL 
In their tenets, in their church govenunent, in the ■»• 
ture of their endowments, the mssenters are infinltel| 
more distant from the Church of ig« gi^i;>^ t^^n Cath^ 
lies are ; vet the dissenters have never been excInM 
from Parliament. There are 45 members in one heoM 
and 16 in the other, who always are disaenten. . ThsM 
is no law which would prevent every member of thi 
Lords and Commons ttom being oiaaeatexs. *& 
Catholics could not bring into Parliament half the imtt> 
ber of Scotch members; and yet one exdutioQ hd 
such immense importance, becauae St h|» takn stoM 
and the other no iinmaii lielng thinks of| T Hip iJHi^ 
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Mke is aecoitomed to it. I have often thought, if the 
wiadom <tf our anceators had excluded all persons with 
red hair from the House of Commons, of the tluroes and 
convulsions it would occasion to restore them to their 
natural rights. What mobs and riou would it produce ? 
To what infinite abuse and obloquy would the capillary 

gitriot be exposed 7 What wormwood would distil 
om Mr. Perceval, what froth would drop from Mr. 
Cannning ; how (I will not say my, but our Lord 
Hawkcsbury, for he belongs to us all,) how our Lord 
Hawke&bury, would work away about the hair of 
King William and Lord Somers, and the authors of the 
great and glorious Revolution ; how Lord Elton would 
appeal to the Deity and his own virtues, and to the 
hair of his children: some would say that red-haired 
men were superstitious ; some would prove they were 
atheists; they would be petitioned against as the 
friends of slavery, and the advocates for revolt ; in 
ahort, such a corrupter of the heart and the under- 
standing is the spirit of persecution, thai these unfor- 
tunate people (conspired o^inst by their fellow-sub- 
jects of every complexion), if they aid not emigrate to 
countries where hair of another colour was persecuted, 
would be driven to the falsehood of perukes, or the 
hypocrisy of the Tricosion fluid. 

As for the dangers of the church (in spite of the 
staggering events which have lately taken place), I 
have not yet entirely lost my confidence in the power 
ot common sense, and I believe the church to be in no 
danger at all ; but if it is, that danger is not from the 
Catholics, but from the Methodists, and from that pa- 
tent Christianity which has been for some time manu- 
ikctaring at Clapham, to the preiudice of the old and 
admirable article prepared by the church. I would 
counsel my lords the oishops to keep their eyes up- 
on that holy village, and its halloweu vicinity ; they 
will find there a zeal in making converts far superior 
to any thing which exists amons the CathoUcs ; a con- 
tempt for the great mass of English clergy much more 
rooted and profound ; and a regular fund to purchase 
livings for those groaning and garrulous gentlemen, 
whom they denommate (by a standing sarcasm against 
the regular church) gospel preachers, and vital cler- 
gymen. I am too firm a believer in the general pro- 
{>riety and respectability of the English clergy, to be- 
ieve they have much to fear either from old nonsense, 
or from new ; but if the church must be supposed to 
be in danger, I prefer that nonsense which is grown 
half venerable from time, the force of which I have 
already tried and baffled, which, at least, has some 
excuse in the dark and ignorant ages in which it ori- 
ginated. The religious enthusiasm manufactured by 
fiving men before my own eyes, diagusis my under- 
standing as much, influences my imagination not at all, 
and excites my apprehensions much more. 

I may have seemed to you to treat tho situation of 

Sublic aflairs with some degree of levity ; but I feel it 
eeply, and with nightly and daily anguish ; because I 
know Ireland i I have known it all my life ; I love it, 
and I foresee the crisis to which it will soon be ex- 
posed. Who can doubt but that Ireland will experi- 
ence ultimately firom France a treatment to which the 
conduct they have experienced from England is the 
love of a parent or a brother ? Who can doubt but 
that five years after he has got hold of the country, 
Ireland will be tossed away hy Bonaparte as a pres- 
ent to some one of his ruflSan generals, who will knock 
the head of Mr. Kcogh against the head of Cardinal 
Troy, shoot twenty of the most noisy blockheads of 
the Roman persuasion, wash his pug-dogs in holy 
water, and confiscate the salt butter of flie Milesian 
republic to the last tub ? But what matters this ? or 
who is wise enough in Ireland to heed it ? or when had 
common sense much influence with my poor dear Irish ? 
Mr. Percival does not know the Irish; but I 
know them, and I know that at every rash and 
mad hazard^ they will break the union, revenge their 
wounded pride and their insulted religion, and fling 
themselves into the open arms of France, sure of dy- 
isu; in the embrace. And now what means have you 
ofguarding against this coming evU, upon which the 
future happiness or misery of every Etaglishman de- 
pends? HaT« yoa a aiiigle ally in the wkole world? 



Is there a vulnerable point in the French empire where 
the astonishing resources of that people can be at- 
tracted and employed i Have you a ministry wise 
enough to comprehend the danger, manly enough to 
believe unpleasant intelligence, honest enough to state 
their apprehensions at the peril of their places ? Is 
there any where the slightest disposition to join any 
measure of lovc^ or couclUation, or hope, with that 
dreadful bill which the distractions of Ireland have 
rendered necessary ? At the very moment that the 
last monarchy in Europe has fallen, are we not govern- 
ed by a man of pleasantry, and a man of theology ? 
In the six hundredth year of our empire over Ireluid. 
have we any memorial of ancient kindness to refer to f 
any people, any zeal, any country on which we can 
depend f Have we any hope, but m the winds of hea- 
ven, and the tides of the sea ? any prayer to prefer 
to the Irish, but that they should forget and forglTe 
their oppressors, who in the very moment that they 
are callmg upon them for their exertions, solemnly as- 
sure them that the oppression shall still remain ? 

Abraham, farewell ! If I have tired you, remember 
how often you have tired me and otners. I do not 
think we really difler in politics so much as you sup- 
pose ; or at least, if we do, that difference is in the 
means, and not in the end. We both love the consti- 
tution, respect the king, and abhor the French. But 
though you love the constitution, you would perpetu- 
ate the abuses wliich have been engrafted upon it ; 
though you respect the kinpf, you would confirm his 
scruples against the Cuthohcs ; though you abhor the 
French, you would open to them the conquest of Ire- 
land. My method ot respecting my sovereign is by 
protecting his honour, his empire, and his lasting hap- 
piness ; I evince my love of tne constitution, by mak- 
mg it the guardian of all men's rights and tne source 
or their freedom ; and I prove my abhorrence of the 
French, by uniting against them tne disciples of every 
church in the only remaining nation in £urope. As 
for the men of whom I have been compelled, in this 
age of mediocrity, to say so much, they cannot of 
themselves be worth a moment's consideration to you, 
to me, or to any body. In a year after their death, 
they will be forgotten as completely as if they had 
never been ; and are now of no farther importance 
than as they are the mere vehicles of carrymg mto 
eflect the common-place and mischievous prejudices 
of the times in whicn they live. 



LETTER VL 
DEAa ABaAHAM, 

What amuses me the most is, to hear of the indul- 
gences which the Catholics have received, and their 
exorbitance in not being satisfied with those indulgen- 
ces : now if you complain to me that a man is obtm- 
sive and shameless in his requests, and that it is bn- 
possible to bring him to reason, I must first of all hear 
the whole ofyour conduct towards him ; for you may 
have taken from him so much in the first mstance, 
that, in spite of a long series of restitution, a vast lat- 
itude for petition may still remain behind. 

There is a village (no matter where) in which the 
inhabitants, on one day in the year, sit down to a din- 
ner prepared at the common expense ; by an extraor- 
dinary piece of tyranny (which Lord Hawkesbury 
would call the wisdom of the village ancestors), the 
inhabitants of three of the streets, about an hundred 
years ago, seized upon the inhabitants of the fourth 
street, Donnd them hand and foot, laid them upon 
their backs, and compelled them to look on while the 
rest were stuffing themselves with beef and beer ; the 
next year., the inhabitants of the persecuted street 
(though tney contributed an equal quota of the ex- 
pense) were treated precisely m the same manner. 
The tyranny grew into a custom ; and (as the manner 
of our nature is) it was considered as the most sacred 
of all duties to keep these poor fellows without their 
annual dinner ; the village was so tenacious of this 
practice, that nothhig could induce them to resign it. 
every enemy to it was looked upon as a disbeliever in 
Divine Providence, and any nefarious churchwardtB 
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who wished to sacceed in his election had nothing to 
do bat to represent his antagonist as an abolitionist, in 
order to frostrate his ambition, endanger his life, and 
throw the village into a state of the most dreadful 
commotion. By degrees, howeTer, the obnozious 
street grew to be so well peopled, and its inhabitants 
so fimuy united, that their oppressors, more afraid of 
faijiistice, were more ^sposea to be just. At the next 
dmner they are unbound, the year atter allowed to sit 
upright, then a bit of bread and a glass of water ; till 
at last, after a long series of concessions, they are 
emboldened to aslc, in pretty plain terms, that they 
may be allowed to sit down at the bottom of the ta- 
ble, and to fill their bellies as well as the rest. Forth- 
witn a general cry of shame and scandal : < Ten years 
ago, were you not laid upon your backs ? Don^ you 
remember what a great tning you thought it to get a 
piece of bread? How thankful you were for cheese 
parings? Have you forgotten tnat memorable era, 
when the lord of the manor interfered to obtain for 
you a slice of the public pudding ? And now, with an 
audacity only equalled by your ingratitude, you have 
the impudence to ask for Imires and forks, and to re- 

Siest, m terms too plain to be mistaken, that you may 
t dowu to table with the rest, and be indulged even 
with beef and beer : there are not more than half a 
dozen dishes which we hsTe reserved for ourselves ; 
the rest has been thrown open to you in the utmost 
profusion; you have potatoes, and carrots, suet 
aomplings, sops in the pan, and delicious toast and 
water, in incredible quantities. Beef, mutton, lamb, 
]K>Tk, and veal are ours ; and if you were not the most 
restless and dissatisfied of human beings, you would 
never think of aspiring to enjoy them.' 

Is not this, my dainty Abraham, the very nonsense 
and the very insult which is talked to and practised 
upon the Catholics ? You are surprised that men who 
have tasted of partial justice should ask for perfect 
justice; that he who has been robbed of coat and 
cloak will not be contented with the restitution of one 
of his garments. He would be a lazy blockhead if he 
were content, and I (who, though an inhabitant of 
the village, have preserved, thsink God, some sense 
of justice,) most earnestly counsel these half-fed 
claimants to persevere in their just demands, till they 
are admitted to a more complete share of a dinner for 
which they pay as much as the others ; and if they 
see a little attenuated lawyer s(|uabbling at the head 
of their opponents, let them desire him to empty his 
pockets, and to pull out all the pieces of duck, fowl, 
and pudding, which he has filcbed from the public 
feast, to carry home to his wife and children. 

You parade a great deal upon the vast concessions 
made by this country to the Irish before the union. I 
deny thiat any voluntary concession was ever made by 
£n§fland to Ireland. What did Ireland ever lisk that 
was granted? What did she ever demand that was 
refused ? How did she get her mutiny bill— « limited 
Parliament— a repeal of Poyning^s law— a constitu- 
tion ? Not by the concessions of England, but by her 
fears. When Ireland asked for all these things upon 
her knees, her petitions wero rejected with Perceval- 
ism and contempt: when she demanded them with 
the voice of dOfiOO armed men, they were granted with 
eveiy mark of consternation and dismay. Ask of Lord 
Auckland the fatal consequences of tnfling with such 
a people as the Irish. He himself was the organ of 
these refusals. As secretary to the lord-lieutenant, 
the insolence and the tjrranny of this country passed 
through his hand. Ask him if he remembers the con- 
sequences. Ask him if he has forgotten that memo- 
imble evening, when he came down booted and nwntled 
to the House of Commons, when he told the House he 
was about to set ofi* for Ireland that night, and de- 
clared, before God. if he did not carry with him a 
compliance with all their demands, Ireland was for 
ever lost to this country. The juresent generation 
have forgotten this; but I have not forgotten it ; and 
I know, hasty and undignified as the submission of 
England then was, that Lord Auckland was right, 
that the delay of a single day might verrprobSkly 
hMve gepanted the two people for ever. Tne terms 
MAoisr/ao ami/ear are giUlDg teima, wbea ap^cd 



flrom the lesser nation to the greater ; hot it is the 
plain historical truth, it is the natural cooseqaenoe of 
injustice, it is the predicament in wliich every coantir 
places itself which leaves such a mass of hatred aaa 



discontent by its side. No empire is poweifid i 
to endure it ; it would exhaust the strength of Chiu, 
and sink it with all its mandarins and tea-kettles ta 
the bottom of the deep. By refusing them joslios 
now, when you are strong enough to refose tkiem m 
thing more tlian justice, you wUl act over again, wita 
the Catholics, the same scene of mean and precipitats 
submission which disgraced yon before America, and 
before the volunteers of Ireland. We shall live to 



departed saints, that parties will change sentimeats, 
and Lord Henry Petty and Sam Wtaltbread take a 
spell at no-Popery. The wisdom of Mr. Fox was aliks 
employed in teaching his country justice when Irdsmd 
was weak, and dignity when Ireund was strong. We 
are fast jNicing round the same miserable circle sf 
ruin and imbecility. Alas ! where is our guide ? 

You say that Ireland is a millstone about ouroe^; 
that it would be better for us if Ireland were sonk st 
the bottom of the sea ; that the Iri^ are a natisa of 
irreclaimable savages and barbarians. How ofloi 
have I heard these sentiments fall fh>m the 
and thoughtless squire, and from the thriving ] 
shopkeeper, who has never felt the rod of an Oiange 
master upon his back. Ireland a millstone about yoor 
neck ! why is it not a stone of Ajax in yoor band? 
I agree with you most cordially, that, govoDed ai 
Ireland now is, it would be a vast acceasioB oC 
strength if the waves of the sea were to rise aad ii^ 
gulf her to-morrow. At this moment, opposed as ws 
are to all the world, the annihilation or one of tke 
most fertile islands on the face of the globe, contaii^ 
ing five millions of human creatures, would oe oae of 
the most solid advantages which could happen to this 
country. I doubt very much, in spite of all the jart 
abuse which has been lavishea npon BonapsitSi 
whether there is any one of his conquered countiiss 
the blotting out of which would be as beneficial to him 
as the destruction of Ireland would be to as : of coot 
tries, I speak, differing in language ttom the Frencfa« 
little habituated to their intercourse, and inflaaei 
with all the resentments of a recently conquered peiK 
pie. Why will you attribute the turbulence of^ev 
people to any cause but the risht — to any canse bat 
your own scandalous oppresshm? If yon tie jtm 
norse up to a gate, and beat him cruelly, is he viooai 
because he kicks^ yon? If yon have plagued and 



worried a mastiff dog for years, is he mad bee 
he flies at you whenever he sees yon ? Hatred is ai 
active, troublesome passion. .Depend npan it. whob 
nations have always some reason for their hatred. 
Before you refer the turbulence of the Irish to iacor- 
able defects in their character, tell me if yoa have 
treated them as fdends and equals ? Have yoa pe^ 
tected their commerce? Have yoQ respected tncir 
religion ? Have you been as anxious for their f^eedoa 
as your own ? Nothing of all this. What thca ?— 
Why, you have confiscated the territorial sorface of 
the country twice over ; you have masaacred and ei- 
ported her inhabitants; you have deprived foor-fifUn 
of them of every civil privilege ; you have at eveiy 
period made her commerce and manufiictnres slaviihi^ 
subordinate to your own ; and yet the hatred idiicn 
the Irish bear to you is the result of an origfaial tnr- 
bulence of character, and of a primitive, obdnnte 
wildness, utterly incapable of civilization. The em- 
broidered inaniues and the sixth-form efl[baioas of Mr. 
Canning are really not powerful enough to make me 
believe this; nor is there any authority on eaitli 
(always excepting the Dean of Christ-Chnrch) wfaiek 
could make it credible to me. I am si^ of Mx, O0- 
ning. There is not a ha'p'orth of bread to all tUi 
sugar and sack. I love not the cretaceoos and incie- 
dible countenance of his colleague. Tha only eafadoa 
in which I agree with these two geatleiMB, fithit 
which they entertain at each other; I aa saa tbet 
the insolence of Mr. Pitt, and the ""^^inil 
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of MelTille, were far better than the fine perils of thla 

new ignorance : — 

NoBM Aiit Mtiiu trktM ABarylUdis iru 
Atq«o miiMrba pati IkitidiA— oomie MfinlftMW, 
QuuavM ille lugtr t 

In the midst of the most profound peace, the eecrci 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit, in which the destruc- 
tion of Ireland is resolred upon, induce you to rob the 
Danes of their fleets — After the expedition saUed 
comes the treaty of Tilsit, containing no article,* (pub- 
lic or pnTate, alluding to Ireland. The state of iho 
world, yon tell me^ justified us in doing this.— Jus^t 
God .' do we only think of the state of the world when 
there is an opportunity for robbery, for murder, aiid for 
plunder ; and do we forset the state of the wodd wlien 
we are called upon to oe wise, and good, and juf^i f 
Does the state of the world never remind us, thai wg 
haTe four millions of subjects whose injuries we ought 
to atone for, and whose afiiections we ought to i^oiu 
oliate ? Does the state of the world never warn us tr> 
lav aside our infernal bigotry, pnd to arm every mao 
wbo acknowledges a dfod and can grasp a sword ? 
Did it ever occur to this administration, that thr^y 
might virtuously get hold of a force ten tunes greater 
thim the Danisn fleet ? — ^Was there no other w&y of 
nrotectin|^ Ireland, but by bringing eternal shame upoD 
Great Bntain. and by making the earth a den of wb- 
bersf See what the men whom you have suppIaJiiird 
irould have done. They would have rendered tbe 
Invasion of Ireland impossible, by restorinar to the 
Cntholics their tong-lost rights; they woiud have 
acted in such a manner, that the French would neither 
have wished for invasion, nor dared to attempt it i 
diey would have increased the permanent strength of 
the country while they preserved its reputation un«iU- 
lied. Nothing of this Kind your ftiends have dane^ 
because they are solemniy j^edged to do nothing of 
this kind ; because to tolerate all religions, ana lu 
dualize civil rights to all sects, is to oppose som? of 
the worst passions of our nature — to plunder and to 
oppress is to gratify them all They wanted the hiiz^ 
sas of mobs, and toey have for ever blasted tlie fame 
of Enriand toobuin them. Were the fleets of Ho\* 
land, France, and Spain destroyed by larceny? You 
vesisted the power of 160 sail of the line oy Ebeer 
courage, and violated every principle of morals fram 
the dread of 16 hulks, while the expedition itself com 
yon three times more than the value of the larceuotts^ 
matter brousht away. The French trample upon thi- 
laws of God and man, not tor old cordage, out (ut 
kingdoms, and always take care to be well paid for 
their crhnes. We contrive, under the present acliiiiit- 
istratioo, toonite moral with intellectual deficieticyt 
and to grow weaker and worse by the same action. 
If they had any evidence of the intended hostility of 
the Danes, why was it not produced ? Why have the 
nations of Europe been allowed to feel an indignAtiou 
against this country beyond the reach of all sub?^- 
quent information ? Are these times, do you imatpne ^ 
when we can trifle with a year of universal hatred, 
dally with the curses of Europe, and then regatti a 
lost character at pleasure, by the parliamentary per- 
■phrations of the foreign secretary, or the solemn n^ 
•everations of the pecuniary Rose? Believe me. 
Abraham, it is not under such ministers as these ths^i 
the dexterity of honest Englishmen will ever equ&l the 
dexterity of^French knaves ; it is not in their presetice 
that the serpent of Moses will ever swallow up the 
aenents of tne magicians. 

Lord Hawkesbury says, that nothing is to be giant- 
ed to the Catholics from fear. What ! not even ji» 
tke? Why not? There are four millions of dtsaf- 
fected people withtai twenty miles of your own coast. 
I iaiily confess, that the dread which I have of tbeir 
physical power, is wiUi me a vety strong motive for 
llstenfaig to their claims. To talk of not acUng from 
fear is mere parliamentary cant. From what motive 
liiit fear, I slunild be glad to know, have all thc^ im- 
provements in our constitution proceeded? I queR- 
ilon if any justice has ever been none to largo masses 
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of mankind Arom any other motive. By what other 
motives can the plunderers of the Baltic suppose na> 
tions to be governed in their hitercourse vith taek 
other ? If I say, give this people what they ask bo- 
cause it is just, do you th|nk I should get ten people 
to listen to me ? Would not the lesser of the two Jea- 
kmsons be the fint to trest me witti contempt f Tha 
only true way to make the mass of mankind tee the 
beauty of justice, is by showing to them in piotty 

Slam terms the consequences of mjustice. If any bo- 
y of French troops land in Ireland, the whole popula- 
tion of the country will rise against you to a man, and 
you could not possibly survive such an event three 
years. Such, from the Dottom el* my soul, do I believe 
to be the present state of that coontiy ; and so Cur 
docs it appear to me to be impolitic ana unstatesman- 
like to concede any thing to such a danger, that if the 
Catholics, in addition to their present just demands, 
were to petition for the perpetual removal of the said 
Lord Hawkesbury from his m^esty's councils, I 
think, whatever might be the efiect upon the destinlee 
of Europe, and however it might retard our own in^ 
vidual destruction, that the prayer of the petition 
should be instantly complied with. Canning's croco- 
dile tears should not move me ; the hoops of the maids 
of honour should not hide him. I would tear him 
from the banisters of the back stairs, and plunge him 
in the fishy fumes of the dirtiest of all nis C^gue 
Peru. 



LETTER vn. 
DEAn Abraham, 

Iif the correspondence which is passmg between at| 
you are perpetually alluding to the foreign secretary ; 
and in answer to tne dangers of Ireland, which I am 

£ressing upon your notice, you have notoing to urge 
ut the confidence which you repose in Uie discretioa 
and sound sense of this gentleman.* I can only say, 
that I have listened to him long and often, witn the 
greatest attention ; I have used every exertion in my 
power to take a fair measure of him, and it appears to 
me impossible to hear him upon any arduous topic 
without perceiving that he is eminently deficient in 
those solid and serious Qualities upon wtiich, and up- 
on which alone, the conndence of a great country can 
properly repose. He sweats, and labours, and works 
tor sense, and Mr. Ellis seems alwajrs to think it ie 
coming, but it does not come ; the machine can't draw 
up what is not to be found in the spring ; Providence 
has made him a light, jestins, paragraph-writing man, 
and that he will remain to his dying day. When he 
is jocular he is strong, when he is serious he is like 
Samson m a wig ; 9ny ordinary person is a match for 
him ; a sonc, an ironical letter, a burlesque ode, an 
attack in the newspaper upon NieoU's eye, a smart 
speech of twenty minutes, full of gross misrepresenta- 
tions and clever turns, excellent language, a spirited 
manner, lucky quotation, success in provoking ^lU 
men, some half information picked up m Pall Mall in 
the morning; these are your friend's natural wea- 
pons ; all these things he can do ; here I allow him to 
be truly great ; nay, I will be just, and go still fkr- 
ther, — ^if he would confine himself to these thmgs, and 
consider the faeete and the jdayful to be the basis of 
his character, he would, for that species of man, be 
universally renrded as a person of a very good under- 
standing ; call him a legislator, a reasouer, and the 
conductor of t^e afiairs of a great nation, and it seema 
to me as absurd as if a butterfly were to teach bees to 
make honey. That he is an extraordinary writer of 
small poet^, and a diner out of the highest histre, I 
do most leadUy admit. After George Selwyn, sjid 
perhaps Tkkeli, there has been no such man for thia 
half century. The foreign secretary is a gentleman, a 

* The attaek apon vfrtue and morali in the debate npoa 
Copenhasen is brosfiit forward witli great ottentstion by 
thia fentlBman'i Menda. But ii Harlequin leas Harlequin 
because he eeta well 9 I wsa present: he leaped about, 
touched tketM with hia wand, turned yes into no, and no in- 
to yn\ it was a pantomine well plaved, bat a pantmsine t 
Harleqaia deaervea higher wagea than he did two yeais 
agoi is he thuelbrs it te ssrtMS assist 
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nspectaUe as well as an highly agreeable man in pri- 
Tate life ; but you may as well feed me with decayed 
potatoes as console me for the miseries of Ireland Dy 
the resources of hia sense and his discretion. It is 
only the public situation which this gentleman holds 
l^iich entitles me or induces me to say so much 
aJbout him. He is a fly in amber ; nobody cares about 
the fly ; the only question is, How the deril did it get 
there f Nor do I attack him f^om the love of glory, 
but firom the lote of utility, as a burgomaster hunts 
a rat in a Dutch dyke, for tear it should, flood a pro- 
vince. 

The friends of the Catholic question are, I observe, 
extremely embatraS&ed hi .azguing when they come 
to the loyalty of the Irish Catholics. As for me, I 
shall go straight forward to my object, and state what 
I have no manner of doubt, from an intimate know- 
ledge of Ireland, to be the plain truth. Of the great 
Roman Catholic proprietors, and of the Catholic pre- 
lates, there may oe a few. and but a few, who would 
follow the fortunes of England at all events; there is 
another set of men who, thoroughly detesting this 
country, have too much property and too much char- 
acter to lose, not to wait for some very favourable 
event before they show themselves ; but the great 
mass of Catholic population, upon the slightest appear- 
ance of a French force in that country, would rise upon 
you to a man. It is the most mistaken policy to con- 
ceal the plain truth. There is no loyalty among the 
Catholics ; they detest you as their worst oppressors, 
and they will continue to detest you till you remove 
the cause of their hatred. It is in your power in six 
months' time to produce a total revolution of opmions 
among this people ; and in some future letter I will 
ahow you that this is clearly the case. At present, 
gee what a dreadful state Ireland it in. The common 
toast amonjg the low Irish is, the feast of the passover. 
fiome allusion to BonaparUj in a play lately acted in 
Dublin, produced thunders of applause from the pit 
and the galleries ; and a politician should not be inat- 
tentive to the public feelings expressed in theatres. 
Mr. Perceval tninks he has disarmed the Irish ; he 
has no more disanned the Irish than he has resided 
a shilling of his own public emoluments. An Irish* 
peasant nils the barrel of his gun full of tow dipped 
m oil, butters up the lock, buries it in a bog, and al- 
lows the Orange bloodhound to ransack his cottage at 

eeasure. Be just and be kind to the Irish, and you will 
deed disarm them ; rescue them from the degraded 
servitude in which they are held by an handful of their 
own countrymen, and you will add four millions of 
brave and affectionate men to your strength. Nightly 
visits, Protestant inspectors, licenses to posses a pis- 
tol or a knife and fork, the odious vigour of the evan- 
gelical Perceval — acts of Parliament, drawn up by 
some English attorney, to save you from the hatred of 
four million people— the guarding yourselves from uni- 
versal disaffection by a police ; a confidence in the 
little cunning of Bow Street, when you might rest your 
security upon the et<^mal basis of the best feelings ; 
this is the meanness and madness to which nations 
are reduced when they lose sight of the first elements 
of justice, without which a country can be no more 
secure than it can be healthy without air. I sicken at 
such policy and such men. The fact is, the ministers 
know nothing about the present state of Ireland ; Mr. 
Perceval sees a few clergymen. Lord Castlereagb a 
few general officers, who take care, of course, to re- 
port what is pleasant rather than what is true. As 
. ibr the joyous and lepid consul, he jokes upon neutral 
flags and feuds, jokes upon Irish rebels, lokes upon 
northern, and southern foes, andi gives nimselr no 
trouble upon any subject ; nor is the mediocrity of the 
idolatrous deputy of the slightest use. Dissolved in 
grins, he reaos no memorials upon the state of Irelsnd, 
listens to no reports, asks no questions, and is the 

* Bourn firom whom bo traveller retnnia.' 

' The danger of an immediate insorrection is now, I 

« No mma who ii not intinuUely acqaainted with the Irish, 
saa tell to whet acarioua extent this concaehnent of arae is 
IMMf9 sisfsd tbB nmu aods in whidh H to d«M. 



believe,* blown over. You have so strong an army in 
Ireland, and the Irish are become so much more cu- 
ning from the last insurrection, that you may perhaps 
be tolerably secure ftom the effbrU which the French 
may make to throw a body of troops into Ireland? 
ana do you consider that event to be difficult and im- 
probable 7 From Brest Harbour to Cape St. Vmceat, 
you have above three thousand miles of hostile sea- 
coast, and twelve or fourteen harbours quite capable 
of containing a sufficient force for the powerful mvi- 
sion of Ireland. The nearest of these harbours is not 
two days' sail from the southern coast of Ireland, 
with a fair leading wind ; and the farthest not ten. 
Five ships of the lure , for so very short a passage, might 
carry five or six thousand troops with cannon and 
ammunition ; and Ireland presents to their attack t 
southern cosst of more than 500 mileS; abounding ia 
deep bajTS, admirable harbours, and disaffected inhab- 
itants. Year blockading ships may be forced to come 
home for provisions and repairs, or they may be blown 
off* in a gale of wind and compelled to bear away for 
their own coast ; — and you will observe, that the very 
same wind which locks you up in the British Channel, 
when you are got there, is evidently favourable for 
the invasion of IreUind. And yet this is called gov. 
erament, and the people huzza Mr. Perceval for con- 
tinuing to expose his country day after day to such 
tremendous perils as these ; cursing the men whs 
would have given up a question in theology to have 
saved us fVom such a risk. The British Empire at 
this moment is in the state of a peach-blossom— if the 
wind blows gently from one quarter, it survives, if fu- 
riously from the other, it perishes. A stiff breeze 
may set in from the north, the Rochefort sqnadros 
will be taken, and the minister will be the most holy 
of men ; if it comes iVom some other point, Ireland v 
gone, we curse ourselves as a set of monastic mad- 
men, and caU out for the unavailing eatis&ction ef 
Mr. Perceval's head. Such a state of political exis* 
tence is scarcely credible : it is the action of a mad 
young fool standing upon one foot, and peeping down 
the crater of Mount Atna, not the conauct of a wise 
and sober people deciding upon their best and dearest 
interests : ana in the name, the much injnred name, of 
Heaven, what is it all for that we expose ourselves to 
these dangers ? Is it that we may sell more mualia t 
Is it that we may acquire more territory 7 Is it that 
we may strengthen what we have already acquired? 
No : nothing of all this ; but that one set of Inahmea 
may torture another set of Irishmen — that Sir Phelim 
O'Callagan may continue to whip Sir Toby M'Tackle, 
his next door neighbour, and continue to ravish his 
Catholic daughters ; and these are the measures which 
the honest and consistent secretary supports ; and this 
is the secretary whose genius in the estimation of 
Brother Abraham, is to extinguish the genuis of B» 
naparte. Pompey was killed by a slave, Goliath smit> 
ten by a striplmg, P3rTrhus died by the hand. of a wo> 
man ; tremble, thou great Gaul, from whose head sa 
armed Minerva leaps forth in the hour of danger; 
tremble, thou scourge of God, a pleasant man is coas 
out against thee, and thou shalt be Iscid low by a joker 
of jokes, and he shall talk his pleasant talk against 
thee, and thou shalt be no more ! 

You tell me, in spite of all this parade of sea-coast, 
Bonaparte has neitner ships nor sailors : but this is a 
mistake. He has not ships nor sailors to contest the 
empire of the seas with Great Britain^ but there re> 
mams ouite sufficient of the navies or France, Spain. 
Hollana and Denmark, for these short excursions snd 
invasions. Do you think, too. that Bonaparte does ooC 
add to this navy every year I Do you suppose, with 
all Europe at his feet, tnat he can find any difficulty 
in obtainmg timber, and that money will not procare 
for him any quantity of naval stores he may want? 
The mere machine, the empty ship, he can mnld u 
well, and as quickly, as you can ; and thoogh he msy 
not nnd enough of practised sailors to man large figh^ 
ing ffeets — ^it is not possible to conceive tk^t ho csa 
want sailors for socn purposes as I have stated. Hs 

* I know too OMMh, however, of the state of Irelattl Mt 
to speak treaibUaglyaboattkto. Ihops to God I «»i<^ 
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U at present the despotic monarch of above twenty 
•housand miles ot* seu-coast, and yet yoa supiHrae hv 
cannot procure sailors for the invasion of Ireland. 
Believe, if you please, thai such a tleet met at sea by 
any number of our ships at all comparable to them in 
pomt of force, would be immodiately taken ; let it be 
so: I count nothiup' upon their power of resistance-, 
only upon their power of escaping unobserved. J i 
experience ha8 taught us anythmt;, it is the impossi- 
bility of pvr|)ctual blockades. The instances are innu* 
memble, duruig the course of this war, where whole 
fleets have sailed in and out of harUmr in spite rl 
ocry vigilance used to prevent it. I shall only men* 
tion tbose cases where Ireland is concerned. in 
December, 1796, seven ships of the line and ten trans- 
ports reaciie<i Hantry Bay from Brest, without havirn; 
been an English ship in their passage. It blew a storm 
when they were oti shore, and therefore England sttlJ 
continues to be an independent kingdom. You wiJ] 
observe that at the very time tho French fleet sailed 
out of Brest harbour, Admiral Colpoys was cruising 
oA' there with a powerful squadron, and still, from the 
particular circumstance of the weather, found it iui* 

eissible to prevent the French from coming out. 
uring the time that Admiral Colpoys was cniising ofj 
Brest, Admiral Richery, with six ships of the line, 
passed him, and got safe into the harbour At the 
very moment when the French squadron was lying irt 
Bautry Bay, Lord Bridport with his fleet was locke<l 
up by a foul wind in the Channel, and for several day^ 
could not stir to tlie assistance of Ireland. Admiral 
Colpoys, totally unable to iind the French fleet, can^ 
home. Lord Bridport, at the change of the wind, 
cruised for them in vain, and they got safe back \o 
Brest, without having seen a single one of these flosu 
ing bidwarks, the possession of which we believe wili 
enable us with impunity to set justice and common 
■case at defiance. Such is the miserable and ])recarj. 
OU8 state of an anomocracy^ of a }>eople who put their 
trust in hurricanes, and are governed by wind. ]n 
August, n9h, three forty-mm tVigntes landed 1.1(M> 
men under Humbert, making the passage from Ko- 
chellc to Killala, ¥rithout seeing any English shij>. 
In October of the same year, four French frigates an^ 
chortHi in Killala Bay with 3,000 troops; and thouph 
they did not land their troops, they returned to France 
in sHiety. In the same month a line of battle ship, 
eight stout frigates, and a briflr, all full of troops and 
stores, reached the coast of Ireland, and were fortu- 
nately, ill sight of land, destroyed, after an obstinate 
eugnuement, by Kir Jolm Warren. 

If you despise the little tn»op which, in these nump* 
rous exiieriments, did make good its Unding. lake wiih 
you, it you please, this prrf w of its exploits: eleven 
hundred men, commanded by a soldier raised Irom thi? 
ranks, put to route a select armv ot 6,000 men, coin- 
maniled by (;eneral Lake, seized their ordnance, airi^ 
munition, and stores, advanced l.W miles into a couti^ 
try containing an armed force of 150/X)0men. and ai 
Uist surrendered to the viceroy, an experienced gen»-^ 
nil, trravelv and cautiously .itivancing at the head of 
all his chivalry and of an immense army to opposi^ 
him. You must excuse these details about IrelaiuL 
but it appears to me to be of all other subjects tlie 
most important. If we conciliate Ireland, we can do 
nothing amiss ; if we do not, we can do nothing wiUl. 
If Ireland was friendly, we might equally set at deft* 
ance the talents of Bonaparte and the blunders of his 
rival, Mr. Canning : we could then sunport the ruinout 
and silly bustle of our useless expeaitions, and the^ 
mlmost incredible ignorance of our commercial order^ 
in council. Let the present administration give up but 
this one point, and there is nothing which 1 would n^i 
consent to grant them. Mr. Perceval shall have full 
liberty to insult the tomb of Mr. Fox, and to tormeni 
erery eminent dissenter in Great Britain ; Lord Cam- 
den shall have large boxes of plums ; Mr. Ro«e re- 
caive permission to prefix to his name the appellative 
of yirtoous ; and to the Viscount Castlerearh* a round 
worn ot ready money shall be well and truly paid into 
his hudf . Lastly, what remains to Mr. George Oau- 



iiing, but that he rides op and down Pall Mall glorioos 
upon a white horse, and that they cry out before him, 
^ Thus shall it be done to the statesman who haa writ- 
ten ' The Needy Knife-Grinder,' and the German play? 
Adieu only for the present ; you shall soon hear fran 
Trie again ; it is a subject upon which I cannot long be 
silent. 



LETTER VID. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than to suppose that 
Ireland is no bigger than the Isle of Wight, or of more 
consequence than Guernsey or Jersey ; and yet I am 
almost inclined to believe, from the general supineneia 
^s'hich prevails here respectuig the dangerous state of 
I bat country, that such is the rank which it holdi 
111 our statistical tables. I have been writing to you a 
i^eat deal about Ireland, and perhaps it may be of 
some use to state to you concisely the nature and re- 
sources of the country which has been the subject of 
our lonff and strange correspondence. There were 
retumeu, as I have ^'fore observed, to the hearth tax, 
in 1791,701, 132* houses, which Mr. NeweiOiam shows 
from unquestionable documents to be nearly &0|000 
helow the real number of houses in that country. 
Tlicre are 27,457 square miles in Ireland,! and mors 
than five millions of people. 

By the last survey, it appears that the inhabited 
houses in England and Wales amounted to 1,574,903, 
rmd the jwpulation to9,343,.578, which gives an average 
of 5 J to each house, in a countrj- where the density of 
]K)pulation is certainly less considerable than in Ire- 
land. It is commonly supposed that two-fifths of the 
army ,ind navy are Irishmen, at periods when politi- 
cal disafl'ection does not avert the Catholics from the 
service. The current value of Irish exports in 1W7 
was 9.31 4, S54/. 17». 7d. ; a state of commerce about 
equal to the commerce of £ui?land in the middle of 
the reign of George II. The tonnage of ships entered 
inwanf and cleared outward in the trade of Ireland, ia 
!^^07, amounted to 1, .'167,430 tons. The quantity of 
home spirits exported anioimted to 10,284 gallons in 
J7P6, and to 930,^00 gallons in lb04. Of the exports, 
u'hich I have stated ,'proviMous amounted to four mil- 
lions, and linen to about four millions and a hall. 
There was exported lYom Ireland, upon an averase of 
two years ending in Januan', IKM, 691,274 barrehi of 
barley, oats and wheat ; and by weight 910,848 cwts. 
of flour, oatmeal, barley, oats and wheat. The amount 
of butter exported in 1804, from Ireland, was worth. 
In money, t,704,G^0/. sterling. The importation of 
ale and neer from the immense manufactures now 
catry-ing on of these articles, was diminished to 3209 
harrelii, in the year 1K)4, from 111,920 barreb, which 
was the averacre importation per annum, taking from 
three years ending in 1792 ; and at present there is an 
export trade of porter. On an average of the three 
years, ending March. 1783, there were imported into 
Ireland, of cotton wool, 3326 cwts. of cotton yam, 
'»405 lbs. ; but on an average of three years, ending 
January, 1S03, there were imported, of the first article, 
!3.159 cwts., and of the latter, e2«,406 lbs. It is im- 
possible to conceive any manufacture more flourish- 
ing. The export of linen has increased in Ireland from 
n,776.i'U2 yards, the average in 1770, to 43.534,971 
yards, the amnunt in 1805. The tillage of Ireland has 
more than trebled within the Uist twenty-one years. 
The importation of coals has increased from 230,000 
tons in 1783, to 417.030 in 1804 ; of tobacco, ftom 
3,4.')9.i.61 lbs. in 1783, »o 6.611u>43 in liOA; of ten, 
from 1,703,855 lbs. in 1783, to 3,358.256, in IS04 ; of 
sugar, from 143,1 17 cwts. in 17sS2, to 309,076, in 1804. 
Ireland now supports a funded debt of above 64 mil- 
lions, and it is computed that more than three millioos 
of money are annually remitted to Irish absentees resi- 

• The clMcka to popolstioa were very trifliM froa tka 
rebellion. It ImimI two noadu : of ki* nsiMMr* ^*^1SS^, 
there oerirfied «ho«l\jKA\ '*^ ^^^^K'^SS^^Si 
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dent in this country. In Mr. Foster's report, of 100 1 
folio pa^s, presented to the House of Commons in 
the year 1806, the total expenditure of Ireland is 
■tated at 9,760,01 3/. Ireland nas increased about two- 
thirds in iu population within twenty-five years, and 
yet, and in about ihe same space of time, its exports 
_^ i__^ .^ ,._.,._ _-ji. — i— V -wheal, 

doubled ; 
, . ^ , the pre- 
sence of an immense army, that is always at hand to 
guard the most valuable appanage of our empire from 
joining our most inveterate enemies. Ireland has the 
greatest possiUe facilities fiur carrying on commerce 
irith the whole of Europe. It contains, within a cir- 
cuit of 750 miles, 66 secure harbours, and presents a 
irestem frontier against Great Britain, reaching from 
the Firth of Gyde north to the Bristol Channel south, 
and varying in distance from iO to 100 miles ; so that 
the subjugation of Ireland would compel us to guard 
irith ships and soldiers a new line of coast, certainly 
amounting, with all its sinuosities, to more than TOO 
miles — an addition of polemics, in our present state of 
hostility with all the world, which must highly gratify 
the vigorlsts, and give them an ample opportunity of 
^splaying that foolish energy upon which their claims 
to oistmction are founded. Sucn is the country which 
the right reTerend the chancellor of the exchequer 
would drive into the arms of France, and for the con- 
ciliation of which we are requested to wait, as if it 
were one of those sinecure places which were given to 
Mr. Perceval snarling at the breast, and which cannot 
be abolished till his decease. 

How sincerely and fervently have I often wished 
that the Emperor of the French had thought as Mr. 
Spencer Perceval does upon the subject* of govern- 
ment; that he had entertained doubts and scruples 
upon the propriety of admitting the Protestants to an 
equality of rights with the Catholics, and that he hud 
left in the middle of his empire these vigorous seeds 
of hatred and disafiection : but the world was never 
3ret conquered by a blockhead. One of the very first 
measures we saw him recurring to was the complete 
establishment of religious liberty ; if his subjects 
fought and paid as he pleased, he aUowed them to be- 
lieve as they pleased ; the moment I saw this, my best 
hopes were lost. I perceived in a moment the kiud of 
man we had to do with. I was well avrare of the 
miserable ignorance and folly of this country upon the 
aublect of toleration ; and eveTj year has been adding 
to the success of that game whicn it was clear he had 
the will and the ability to play against us. 

You say Bonaparte is noi in earnest upon the sub< 
ject of religion, and that this is the cause of his tole- 
rant spirit : but is it possible you can intend to give 
US sucn dreadful and unamiable notions of religion ? — 
Are we to understand that the moment a man is sin- 
cere, he is narrow-minded ; that persecution is the child 
of belief; and that a desire to leave all men in the quiet 
and unpunished exercise of their own creed can only 
exist in the mind of an infidel ? Thank God ! I know 
many men whose principles are as firm as they are ex- 
panded, who cling tenaciously to their own modifica- 
tion of the Christian faith, without the slightest dispo 
aition to force that modification upon other people.—- 
If Bonaparte is liberal in subjects of religion because 
he has no religion, is this a reason why we ^ould be 
illiberal because we are Christians 7 If he owes this 
excellent quality to a vice, is that any reason why we 
may not owe it to a virtue? Toleration is a great 
good, and a good to be imitated, let it come from 
whom it will. If a sceptic is tolerant, it only shows 
that he is not foolish in practice as well as erroneous 
in theory. If a religions man is tolerant, it evinces 
that he is religious from thought and inquiry, because 
he exhibits in his condact one of the most beautifhl 
and important consequences of a religious mind,(-~an 
inviolable charity to all the honest varieties of human 
opinion. 

Lord Sidmonth, and all the anti-Catholic people, lit^ 
tk foresee that they wiU hereafter be the sport of the 
antiquarian ; that their prophecies of ruhi anddestruc- 



ttno from Catholic emancipation wiU be clapped into 
CM aoieg ofaome quahit hittorr. lad ha mMtat %C 



pleasantry eren to the teduloos housewife and the ni- 
ral dean. There is always a copious supply of Lord 
Sidmouths in the world; nor is there one single 
source of human happiness against which they have 
not uttered the most lugubrious predictions. Turnpike 
roads, navigable canals, inoculation, hops, tobacco 
the Reformation, the Revolution — there are always t 
set of worthy and moderately gifted men, who bawl 
out death and ruin upon every valuable change which 
the varying aspect ot human afiairs absolutely and im- 
periously reqmres. I have often thought that it would 
DO extremely useful to make a collection of the ha- 
tied and abuse that all those changes have expeii* 
enced, which are now admitted to be marked improve* 
ments in our condition. Such an history might make 
folly a little more modest, and suspicious of its own 
decisions. 

Ireland, you say. since the umon, is to be considered 
as a part of the wnole kingdom ; and therefore, how- 
ever Catholics may predominate in that particular 
spot, yet, taking the whole empire together, they are 
to be considered as a much more insignificant quota of 
the population. Consider them in what lignt yoa 
please, as part of the whole, or by themselves, or in 
what manner may be most consentaneous to the devi- 
ces of your holy mind — I say in a very few words, if 
you do not relieve these people from the civil incapaci- 
ties to which they are exposed, you will lose them; or 
you must employ great strength and much treasure in 
watching over them. In the present state of the world, 
you can afibrd to do neither the one nor the other. 
Having stated this, I shall leave you to be rained , Puff- 
endorf in hand, (as Mr. Secretary Canning says,) and 
to lose Ireland, just as you have found out what pro- 
portion the aggrieved people should bear to the whoie 
population, before their calamities meet with redress. 
As for your parallel cases, I am no more afraid of de> 
ciding upon them than I am upon their prototype. If 
ever any one heresy should so far spread itself over 
the principality of Wales that the established church 
were left m a minority of one to four ; if you had sub> 
jected these heretics to very severe civil priva* 
tions; if the consequence of such privations were 
aif universal state of disafiection among that caseous 
and wrathful people ; and if, at the same time, yoa 
were at war with all the world, how can you doubt for 
ti moment that I would instantly restore them to t 
state of the most complete civil liberty ? What mat- 
ters it under what name you put the same case ? Com- 
mon sense is not changed by appellations. I have said 
how I would act to Ireland, imd I would act so to aU 
the world. 

I admit that, to a certain degree, the government 
will lose the afiections of the Orangemen oy emanci- 
pating the Catholics ; much less, however, at present 
than three years past. Tha few people, who have ill- 
treated the whole crew, live in constant terror that the 
oppressed people will rise upon them and carry tbs 
ship into Brest :— they begin to find that it is a very 
tiresome thing to sleep every nij^ht with cocked pistols 
under their pillows, and to breakfast, dine, and wp 
with drawn hangers. They suspect that the privilew 
of beating and kicking the rest of the sailors is hanl- 
ly worth all this anxiety, and that if the ship does ever 
fall into the hands of the disafiected, all the cruelties 
which they have experienced will be thoroughly re- 
membered and amply repaid. To a short period of 
disafiection among the Orangemen, I confess I should 
not much object : my lore of poetical justice does 
carry me as far as that : one summer's wlupping, only 
one ; the thumb-screw for a short season : a little 
light easy torturing between Lady-day and Michael- 
mas ; a wort specimen of Mr. Perceval's rigour. I 
have malice enough to ask this sli^t atonement for 
the groans and shrieks of the poor CathoKcs, unheard 
by any human tribunal, but registered by the angel of 
(vod against their Protestant and enlightened oppres* 
sors. 



Besides, if you wlio count ten so often can count five, 

you must perceive that it is better to have four MmAt 

and one enemy than four enemies and one fUe&d ; tad 

the more violent the hatred of the OrangemeB, the 

eoffle quahit history, aad ha mMtat %C ' mora oanaiM tha leconrillatlon of tteCatholice. Ito 
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^Mflection of the Onngemen will be the Irish rain- 
bow ; when I see it, I thall be sure that the storm is 
over. 

If those incapacities, firom which the Catholics ask 
to be relieved, were to the mass of them only a mere 
feeling of pride, and if the question were respecting 
the attainment of prlrileges which could be ot impor- 
tance only to the highest of the snct, I should still say. 
that the pride of the mass was very naturally wounded 
by the degradation of their superiors. Indignity to 
George Rose would be felt by the smallest nununary 
gentleman in the king's employ; and Mr. John Ban- 
nister could not be indifferent to any thing which hap- 
pened to Mr. Canning. But the truth is, it is a most 
egregious mistake to suppose that the Catholics arc 
contending merely for the fringes and feathers of their 
chiefs. I will give you a list, in my next letter, of 
those privations which are represented to be of no con- 
sequence to any body but Lord Fingal, and some 
twenty or thirty of the principal persons of their sect. 
In the mean time, adieu, and be wise. 



LETTER IX. 

Peak Abxahah, 

No Catholic can be chief governor or governor of 
this kingdom, chancellor or keeper of the great seal, 
lord high-treasurer, chief of any of the courts of jus- 
tice, chancellor of the exchequer, puisne judge, Judge 
in the admiralty, master of the rolls, secretary of 
state, keeper of the privy seal, vice-treasurer or his 
deputy, teller or casnier of exchequer, auditor or 
general, governor or custos rotulorum of counties, 
chief governor's secretary, privy councillor, king's 
counsel, serjeant, attorney, sohcitor-general, master in 
chancery, provost or fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
posimaster-general, master and lieutcnan^general of 
ordnance, commander-in-chief ^ general on the staff, 
sheriff, sub-sheriff, mayor, bailin, recorder, burgess, 
or any other officer in a city, or a corporation. No 
Catholic can be guardian to a Protestant, and no priest 

guardian at all ; no Catholic can be a gamekeeper, or 
ave for sale, or otherwise, any arms or warlike 
stores ; no Catiiolic can present to a living, unless he 
chooses to turn Jew in oraer to obtain that privilege ; 
the pecuniary qualification of Catholic jurors is made 
higher than that of Protestants, and no relaxation of 
the ancient rigorous code is permitted, unless to those 
who shall take an oath prescribed by 13 & 14 Geo. III. 
Now if this is not picking the plums out of the pudding, 
and leaving the mere batter to the Catholics, I know 
not what it is. If it were merely the privy council, it 
would be (I allow) nothing but a point of honour for 
which the mass of Catholics were contending, the 
honour of being chief mourners or pallbearers to the 
country ; but surely no man will contend that every 
barrister may speculate upon the possibility of being 
a puisne judge ; and that every shopkeeper must not 
feel himself injured by his exclusion from borough 
offices. 

One of the greatest practical evils which the Catho- 
lics suffer in Ireland, is their exclusion from the offi- 
ces of sheriff and deputy sheriff. Nobody who is un- 
acquainted with Irelana, can conceive toe obstacles 
wmch this opposes to the fair administration of jus- 
tice. The formation of juries is now entirely in ths 
hands of the Protestants ; the lives, liberties, and pro- 
perties of the Catholics in the hands of the Junes ; 
and this is the arrangement for the administration of 
Jostk^ in a country where religious prejudices are in- 
flamed to the greatest degree of animosity ! In this 
sountry. if a man is a foreigner, if he sells slippers, 
«Dd sealing wax and artificial flowen. we are tender 
ef htuaan life, that we take care hair the number of 
persons who are to decide upon his fate should be 
men of similar preJ«d&oes and feelings with himself: 
iMrt a poor Catholic in Ireland may be tried by twelve 
Psreeimls, and destroyed according to the nannsr of 
thAt gentkoan in tkts bsbui of the Lord, and with all 
tbs bMiHiBf feifns of JQSIica. Idoaot gotheliBglh 
«r«7ii«tbat4dil)eailt wAwttiUfadiiiticsisdBiKs. 



I hare no doubt that the Orange deputy-sheriff thinks 
it would be a most unpardonaUe breacn of his duty if 
he did not summon a Protestant panel. I can easily 
believe that the Protestant panel may conduct them- 
selves very conscientiously in lianging the gentleman 
of the crucifix ; but I blame the law which dcMBS not 
guard the Catholic against the probable tenoor of 
those feelings which must unconsciously infhience the 
judgments of mankind. I detest that state of society 
which extends unequal degrees of protection to differ- 
ent creeds and persuasions ; and I cannot describe to 
yon the contempt I feel for a man who. calling him- 
self a statesman, defends a sjrstem which fifis the 
heart of every Irishman with treason, and makes his 
allegiance prudence, not choice. 

I request to know if the vestry taxes, in Ireland, are 
a mere matter of romantic feeling, which can affect 
only the Earl of Fingal ? In a ^rish where there 
are four thousand Catholics and fifty Protestants, the 
Protestants may meet together in a vestry meeting, at 
which no Catholic has the right to vote, and tax iU 
the lands in the parish U. 6d. per acre, or in the pound, 
I forvet which jTor the repairs of the church — and how 
has tne necessity of these repairs been ascertained ? 
A Protestant plumber has discovered that it wants 
new leading ; a Protestant carpenter is convinced the 
timbers are not sound, and a glazier^ who hates holy 
water, ^as an accoucheur hates cehbacy because he 
gets nothing by it,) is employed to put in new sashes. 
The grand juries in Ireland are the great scene of 
jobbing. They have a power of malcing a county rate 
to a considerable extent for roads, bri&es, and other 
objects of general accommodation. * You suffer the 
road to be brought through my park, and I will have 
the bridge constructed in a situation where it will 
make a msautiful object to your house. You do my 
job, and I will do yours.' lliese are the sweet and 
mterestins subjects which occasionally occupy Mile- 
sian gentlemen while they are attendant upon this 
grand inquest of iustice. But there is a rehgion. it 
seems, even in joos ; and it will be highly gratifying 
to Mr. Perceval to learn that no manin Ireland who be- 
lieves in seven sacraments can carry a public road, or 
bridge, one yard out of the direction most beneficial to 
the public, and that nobody can cheat tliat public who 
does not expound ihe Scriptures in the purest and 
most orthodox manner. This will give pleasure to 
Mr. Perceval : but. f^om his unfairness upon these to- 
pics. I appeal to the justice and proper feelings of Mr. 
Huskisson. I ask him ii the human mind can experi- 
ence a more dreadful sensation than to see its own 
jobs refusedj and the jobs of another religion perpetu- 
ally succeedmg 7 I ask him his opinion of a iooless 
faith, of a creed which dooms a man through life to a 
lean and plunderless integrity. He knows that human 
nature cannot and will not bear it ; and if we were to 
paint a political Tartarus, it would be an endless 
series ofsnug expectations and cruel disappointments. 
These are a few of many dreadful inconveniences 
which the Catholics of all ranks suffer Arom the laws 
by which they are at present oppressed. Besides, look 
at human nature :~what is the history of all profes- 
sions 7 Joel is to be brought up to the bar / has Mrs. 
Plymley the slightest doubt of his being chancellor I 
Do not his two shrivelled aunts live in the certainty of 
seeing him in that situation, and of cutting out with 
their own hands his equity habilimenU 7 And I could 
name a certain minister of the Gospel who does not, 
in the bottom of his heart, much differ fVom these 
opinions. Do you think that the fathers and mothers 
or the holy Catholic Church are not as absurd ss Pro- 
tcsUnt papas and mammas 7 The probability I ad- 
mit to be, in each particular case, that the sweet little 
bk)ckhead will in fact never get a brief ;— but I wlU 
venture to say, there is not a parent from the Giant's 
Causeway toBantry Bay who does not conceive that 
his chikf is the unfortunate victim of the exclusion, 
and that nothing short of positive law could preyent 
his ovm dear pre-eminent Faddy from rising to the 
highest honours of the state. So with the army, and 
Parliament; in fact, few are exdnded; hot. hi Imagi- 
natkm. all : yon keep twenty ox thhtj CathoUcs o«t| 
jindyoa lota the afiectSuM «f Urn mBkmi aod^lHL 
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me tell yavL, that recent circumstances have by no 
means tended to dimmish in the minds of men that 
hope of elevation beyond their own rank which is so 
congenial to our nature ; from pleading for John Roe 
to tudnff John Bull, from jestmg for Mr. Pitt and 
writing m the Anti- Jacobin, to managing the affairs 
of Europe— these are leaps which seem to justify the 
foi^est dreams c^ mothers and of aunts. 

I do not say that the disabilities to which the Ca> 
tholics are exposed, amount to such intolerable grie- 
Tances, that the strength and industry of a nation are 
overwhelmed by them: the increasing prosperity of 
Ireland fully demonstoftes the contrary But I repeat 
again, what I haye often stated in the course of our 
correspondence, that your laws against the Catholics 
are exactly in that state in which you have neitlier 
the benehts of rigour nor of liberality ; every law 
which prevented the Catholics from saining strength 
and wealth is repealed ; every law which can irritate 
remains : if you were determmed to insult the Catho- 
lics, you should have kept them weak ; if you resolved 
to give them strength, you should have ceased to in- 
sult them : at present your conduct is pure unadulte- 
rated foUy. 

Lord Ijfawkesbury says, we heard nothing about the 
Catholics till we began to mitigate the laws against 
them ; when we relieved them in part from this op- 
pression they began to be disaffected. This is very 
true ; but it proves just what I have said, that you 
have either done too much, or too little ; and as there 
lives not, I hope, upon earth, so depraved a courtier 
that he would load the Catholics with their ancient 
chains^ what absurdity it is then not to render their 
dispositions f^endly, when you leave their arms and 
leas free ! • 

\ou know, and many Englishmen Imow, what pass 
es in China ; but nobody knows or cares what passes 
in Ireland. At the beginning of the present reign, no 
Catholic could realize property, or carry on any busi- 
ness; they were absolutely annihilated, and had no 
more agency in the country than so many trees. They 
were like Lord Mulgrave's eloquence, and Lord Cam- 
den's wit ; the legislative bodies did not know of their 
existence. For these twcnty-five years last past, the 
CathoUcs have been engaged in commerce ; within 
that period the commerce of Ireland has doubled : 
there are four Catholics at work for one Protestant, and 
eight CathoUcs at work for one Episcopalian; of 
course, the proportion which Catholic wealth bears to 
Protestant wealth is every year altering rapidly in fa. 
Tour of the Catholics. I have already told you what their 

furcliases of land were the last year ; since that period 
have been at some pains to find out the actual state 
of the Catholic wealth ; it is impossible, upon such a 
subject, to arrive at complete accuracy ; but I have 
good reason to believe that there are at present two 
thousand Catholics in Ireland, possessing an income 
from 600r. upwards, many of these with incomes of 
one, two. three, and four thousand, and some amount- 
ing to fitteen and twenty thousand per annum : and 
this is the kingdom, and these the people, for whose 
conciliation we are to wait heaven Knows when, and 
Lord Hawkesbury why ! As for me, I never think of 
the situation of Ireland, without feeling the same ne- 
cessity for immediate interference as I should do if I 
saw blood flowmg from a great artery. I rush towards 
it with the instinctive rapidity of a man desirous of 
preventing death, and have no other feeling but that 
IQ a few seconds the patient may be no more. 

I could not help smiling in the times of no-popery, 
to wimess the loyal indignation of many persons at 
the attempt made by the last ministry to do something 
for the refief of Ireland. The general cry in the coun- 
try was, that they would not see their beloved mo- 
narch used ill in his old age. and that they would 
stand by him to the last drop or their blood. I respect 
good feelings, however erroneous be the occasions on 
which they display themselves ; and, therefore, I saw 
in all this as much to admire as to blame. It was a 
•pedes of affection, however, which reminded me very 
forcibly of the attachment displayed by the servants 
cf the JloMian ambassador, at the beginning of the 
im emtwj. fli« esceUency hafpensa to W doi^riLi 



m a kind of apoplectic fit, when ho was paying^ a 
morning visit in the house of an acquaintance. The 
confusion was, of course, very great, and messengen 
were despatched, in every direction, to find a surgeon 
who, upon his arrival, declared that his excellency 
must be immediately blooded, and prepared himself' 
forthwith to perform the operation; the barbarous 
servants of the embassy, who were there in great 
numbers, no sooner saw the surgeon prepared to 
wound the arm of their master with a sharp shining 
instrument, than they drew their swords, put them- 
selves in an attitude of defence, and swore in pure 
Sclavonic, * that they would murder any man who at- 
tempted to do him the slightest injury ; he had been 
a very good master to them, and they would not desert 
him in his misfortunes, or sufier his blood to be shed 
while he was off his guard, and incapable of defending 
himself.' By good fortune, the secretary arrived about 
this period of the dispute, and his excclleiicy, relieved 
from superfluous blood and perilous afiTection, was, 
after much difficulty, restored to life. 

There is an argument brought forward with some 
appearance of plausibility in the House of Commons, 
which certainly merits an answer. You know that 
the Catholics now vote for members of Parliament in 
Irelaud, and that they outnumber the Protestants in a 
very great proportion ; if you allow Catholics to sit in 
Parliament, religion will be found to influence votes 
more than property, the greater part of the hundred 
Irish members who are returned to Parliament will be 
Catholics. Add to these the Catholic members who 
arc returned in England, and you will have a phalanx 
of heretical strength which every minister will be 
compelled to respect, and occasionally to conciliate 
by concessions incompatible with the mterests of the 
Protestant Church. The fact is, however, that you 
are, at this moment subjected to every danger of this 
kind which you can possibly apprehend hereafter. If 
the spiritual interests of the voters are more powerful 
than their temporal interests, they can bind down their 
represt-ntatives to support any measures favourable to 
the Catholic religion, and they can change the objects 
of their choice till tney have found Protestant mem- 
bers (as they easily may do) perfectly obedient to 
their wishes. If the superior possessions of the Pro- 
testants prevent the Catnolics trom uniting for a com- 
mon pohtical object, then the danger you fear cannot 
exist ; if zeal, on the contrary, gets the t>etter of acres, 
than the danger at present exists, from the right of 
voting already given to the Catholics, and it will not 
be increased oy allowmg them to sit in Parliament. 
There are, as nearly as I can recollect, thirty seats ia 
Ireland for cities and counties, where the ProtestanU 
are the most numerous, and where the members re- 
turned must of course he Protestants. In the other 
seventy representatitos, the wealth of the Protestant 
is opposed to the number of the Catholics ; and if all 
the seventy members returned were of the Catholic 
persuasion, they must still plot the destruction of our 
religion in the midst of 588 Protestants. Such terron 
would disgrace a cook-maid, or a toothless aunt— 
when they fall trom the lips of bearded and senatorial 
men, they are nauseous, antiperistaltic, and emeticai. 
How can you for a moment doubt of the rapid ef- 
fects which would be produced by the emancipation? 
In the first place, to my certam knowledge, the Catho- 
lics have long since expressed to his majesty's minii* 
ters their perfect readiness to vest in hii maiegtyj eithtr 
icith the consent of the pope, or vHthout it,%fU canmot 
be obtained, the nomination of the Catholic prtlacf. 
The Catholic prelacy in Ireland consis of twenty-siz 
bishops, and the warden of Gal way, a dignitary en- 
joying Catholic jurisdiction. The number of Roman 
Catholic priests in Ireland exceeds one thousand. The 
expenses of his peculiar worship are, to a substantial 
fkrmer or mechanic, five shillings per annimi ; to a la- 
bourer (where he is not entirely excused) one shilllBg 
Sir annum ; this includes the contribution of the wbols 
mily, and for this the Driest is bonnd to attend them 
when sick, and to confess them when they apply to 
him ; he is also to keep his chapel in oroer. to oel^ 
biate divine senrloc^ and to preach on Sandays and 
boMayi. InthenoxtbeBidittiictapiiMtguMflMi 
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801. to 50f . ; In the other parts of Ireland from 601, to 
90/. per annum. The best paid Catholic bishops receive 
about 400/. per annum ; tne others from 300/. to 350/. 
My plan is very simple ; I would have 300 Catholic 
parishes at 100/. per ann.. 300 at 200/. per ann., and 
400 at 300/. per ann. ; this, for the whole thousand 

f Irishes, would amount to 190,000/. To the prelacy 
would allot 20,000/. in unequal proportions, fVom 
1000/. to 500/. ; and I would appropriate 40,000/. more 
for the support of Catholic schools, and the repairs of 
Catholic churches ; the whole amount of which sums 
is 250,000/., about the expense of three days of one of 
our genuine, good, Englwh, jiut and necessary uxirs. 
The clergy should all receive their salaries at the Bank 
of Ireland, and I would place the whole patronage in 
the hands of the crown. Now. I appeal to any human 
being, except Spencer Perceval, Esq., of the pariah of 
Hampstead, what the disaiiection of a clergy would 
amount to, gaping after this graduated bounty of the 
crown, and whether Ignatius Loyola himself, if he 
were a living blockhead instead of a dead saint, could 
withstand the temptation of bouncing ftom 100/. a 
year in Sligo, to 300/. in Tipperary ? This is the mis- 
erable sum of money for which the merchants, and 
land-owners, and nobility of England are exposing 
themselves to the tremendous peril of losing Ireland. 
The sinecure places of the Roses and the Perce vals, 
and the ^ dear and near relations,' put up to auction at 
thirty years* purchase, would almost amount to the 
money. 

I admit that nothing can be more reasonable than 
to expect that a Catholic priest should starve to death, 
genteelly and pleasantly, for the good of the Protestant 
religion ; but is it equally reasonable to expect that he 
should do so for the Protestant pews, and Protestant 
brick and mortar ? On an Irish Sabbath, the bell of a 
neat parish church often summons to church only the 
parson and an occasionally conforming clerk ; while, 
two hundred yards off, a thousand Catholics are hud- 
dled together m a miserable hovel, and pelted by all the 
storms of heaven. Can any thing be more distressing 
than to see a venerable man pourine forth sublime 
truths in tattered breeches, and dependinp^ for his food 
upon the little offal he gets from his parishioners ? I 
venerate a human being who starves for his principles, 
let them be what they may ; but starving for any tliiDg 
IK not at al] to the taste of the honourablle flagellants ; 
strict principles, and good pay, is the motto of Mr. 
Perceval ; the one he keeps in great measure for the 
faults of his enemies, the other for himself. 

There are parishes in Connaught in which a Protes- 
tant was never settled, nor even seen ; in that pro- 
vince, in Munster, and in parts of Leinster, the entire 
peasantry for sixty miles are Catholics; in these 
tracts,- tne churches are frequently shut for want of 
a congregation, or opened to an assemblage of from six 
to twenty nersons. Of what ProtestanU there are in 
Ireland, the greatest part are gathered together in 
Ulster, or they live in towns. In the country of the 
other three provinces the Catholics see no other re- 
ligion but their own, and are at the least as fifteen 
to one Protestant. In the diocese of Tuam, they 
are sixty to one; in the parish of St. Mullins, dio- 
cese of Leghlin, there are four thousand Catholics 
and one Proteatantj in the town of Grasgenamana, 
in the county of Kilkenny, there are between four 
and five hundred Catholic- nouses, and three Protes- 
tant houses. In the parish of Alten, county Kildare, 
there is no Protestant, though it is very populous. In 
the parish of Arslein, Queen's county, the proportion 
is one hundred to one. In the whole county of Kilken- 
ny, by actual enumeration, it is seventeen to one ; in 
the diocese of Kilmacduagh, province of Connaught, fif- 
ty-two to one, by ditto. These I give you as a few 
specimens of the present state of Ireland ^— and yet 
there are men impiadent and ignorant enough to con- 
tend that such evils recraire no remedy, and that mild 
fiunilr man who dwelMh in Hampsteaa, can find none 
imt tne cautery and tha knife, 

9 per ignsB 
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felt lit hearing Mr. Perceval call on the then mlDistry 
for measures of visour in Ireland. If I lived at Hamp- 
stead upon stewed meats and claret ; if I walked ta 
church every Sunday before eleven young gentlemen 
of my own begetting, with their faces washsdi and 
their hair pleasingly combed; if the Almighty Jiad 
blessed me with every earthly comfort , — ^how awftiUj 
would I pause before I sent forth the flame and tha 
sword over the cabins of the poor, farave, genafoiu, 
open-hearted peasants of Ireland ! How easy it is to 
shed human olood— how easy it is to persuade our* 
selves that it is our duty to do so — and that the dec!- 
skin has cost us a severe struggle— how much, in all 
ages, have wounds and shrieks and tears been the 
cheap and vulgar resources of the rulers of mankind 
— ^how difficult and how noble it is to govern in kind* 
ness, and to found an empire upon the everlasting ba- 
sis of justice and affection ! — ^^ut what do men call 
vigour ? To let loose hussars and to bring up artille- 
ry, to govern with lighted matches, and to cut, and 
push, and prime— I call this, not vigour, but the sloth 
of cruelty and ignorance. The vigour I love consists 
in finding out wherein subiects are aggrieved, in re- 
lieving them, in studying the temper and genius of a 
people, in consultuig their prejudices, in selecting 
proper persons to lead and manage them, in the labo- 
rious^ vi'atchful. and difficult task of increasing public 
happmess by allaying each particular discontent. In 
this way Hoche pacified La Vendee — and in this way 
only will Ireland ever be subdued. But this, in the 
eyes of Mr. Perceval, is imbecility and meanness ; 
houses are not broken open — ^women an not insulted 
— the people seem all to be ha])py ; they are not rode 
over by horses, and cut by whips. Do you call this 
vigour? — Is this government? 



LETTER X. AND LAST. 

You must observe that all I have said of the effects 
which will be produced by giving salaries to the 
Catholic clergy only proceeds upon the supposition 
that the emancipation of the laity is effectea -.—with- 
out that, I am sure there is not a clergyman in Ireland 
who would receive a shilling from government; he 
could not do so, without an entire loss of credit among 
the members of his ovm pcrsnasion. 
What you say of the moderation of the Irish Protestant 
clergy m collecting tithes, is, 1 believe, strictly trucw^ 
Instead of collecung what the law enables them to 
collect. I believe they seldom or ever collect more 
than two-thirds ; and I entirely agree with you, that 
the abolition of agistment tithe in Ireland by a vote of 
the Irish House of Commons, and without any remune- 
ration to the church, was a most scandalous and Jaco- 
binical measure. I do not blame the Irish clergy ; but 
I submit to your common sense, if it is possible to ex- 
plain to an Irish peasant upon what prmciple of just- 
ice, or common sense, he is to pay every tenth potato 
in his little garden to a clergyman in whose religion 
nobody believes for twenty miles around him, and who 
has nothing to preach to but bare ¥ralls. It is true, if 
the tithes are bought up, the cottager must pay more 
rent to his laddbrd ; but the same thing, done in the 
shape of rent .Ms less odious than when it is done in 
the shape of tithe ; I do not want to take a shilling out 
of the pockets of the clergy, but to leave the substance 
of things, and to change their names. I cannot see 
the slightest reason why the Irish labourer is to be re- 
lieved f^om the real onus, or fVom any thing else bnt 
the name of tithe. At present, he rents only nine- 
tenths of the produce of the laud, which is all that be- 
longs to the owner ; this ho has at the market price; 
if tne land-owner purchase the other tenth of the 
church, of course he has a right to make a corresponds 
ent advance upon his tenant. 

I very much doubt, if you were to lay opNsn all civil 
ofilces to the Catholics and to grant saluies to their 
clergy, in the manner I have stated, if the Catholic 
laity would give themselves much trouble about the 
advance of thehr church ; for they wonld pay tha same 
tithes mder one system that they do imder anoth«4-« 
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If yoa were to brine the Catholics into the dayligiit of . 
the world, to the high situations of the army, the oa- 

2'f and the bar, numbers of them would come over to 
established church, and do as other people do ; — 
lutead of that you set a mark of infamy upon them, 
noM erery passion of our nature in favour of their 
ened, and then irondeT that men are blind to the fol- 
lies of the OtUioUc religion. There are hardly any 
instances of old and rich families among the Protest* 
ant dissenters ; when a man keeps a coach, and liTes 
in good company, he comes to church, and gets asham- 
ed of the meeting-house; if this is not the case with 
the father, it is almost always the case with the son. 
These things would never be 80|if the dissenters were 
in practiu as much excluded from all the concerns of 
cItIi life, as the Catholics are. If a rich young Cath- 
idle were in Parliament, he would belong to White's 
and to Brookcs's, would keep race-horses, would walk 
up and down Pall Mall, be exonerated of his ready 
money and his constitution, become hs totally devoid 
of morality, honesty, knowledge, and civility, as Pro- 
testant loungers in Pall Mall, and return home with a 
supreme contempt for Father O'Leary and Father 0'- 
Callaghan. I am astonished at the madness of the 
Catholic clergy, in not perceiving that Catholic eman- 
cipation is C^tDolic inndclity ; that to entangle their 
people in the intrigues of a Protestant Parliament, and 
a Protestant court, is to insure the loss of every man 
of fashion and consequence in their community. The 
true receipt for preserving their religion is Mr. Perce- 
val's receipt for destroying it ; it is to deprive every 
xich Catholic of all the objects of secular ambition, to 
separate him fh>m the Protestant, and to shut him up 
hi nis castle, with priests and relics. 

We are told, in answer to all our ar^mcnts, that 
this is not a fit period, — that a period ofuniversal war 
is not the proper time for dangerous innovations in the 
constitution ; this is as much as to say, that the worst 
time for making friends is the porioa when you have 
made many enemies ; that it is the greatest of all er- 
rors to stop when you are breathless, and to lie down 
when you are fatigued Of one thing I am quite cer- 
tain: if the safety of Europe is once completely restor- 
ed, the Catholics may forever bid adieu to the slightest 
probability of efiecting their object. Such men as 
nang about a court not only are deaf to the suggestions 
of mere justice, but they despise iustice ; they detest 
the word right ; the only word which rouses them is 
peril ; where they can oppress with impunity, they op- 
press for ever, and call it loyalty and wisdom. 

I am so far from conceiving the legitimate strength 
of the crown would be diminished by these abolitions 
of civil incapacities in consequence of religious opi- 
nions, that my only objection to the increase of reli- 
gious freedom is, that it would operate as a diminution 
of political freedom ; the power of the croi^iii is so 
overbearing at this period, that almost the only steady 
oppose rs of its fatal influence are men disgusted by 
Teligious intolerance. Our establishments are so en- 
ormous, and so utterly disproportioned to our popula- 
tion, that every second or third man you meet in so- 
ciety gains something from the public ; my brother 
the commissioner— my nephew the police justice — 
purveyor of small beer to the army ia Ireland — clerk 
of the mouth — ^yeoman to the left hand — these are the 
obstacles which common sense and justice have now 
to overcome. Add to this, that the king, old and in- 
firm, excites a principle of very amiable generosity in 
his flivonr ; that he has led a good, moml, and rcU- 
ffious life, equally removed from profligacy and metho- 
distical hypocrisy : that he has been a good husband, 
a good father, and a good master; that he dresses 



of the world, and the yet unexploded clamour of 
Jacobinism. In short, fW>m the various sources of in- 
terest, personal regard, and national taste, such a 
tempest of loyalty has set in opon the people, that 
the 47th proposition in Euclid mig^t now be voted 
down with as much ease as any propositioa in politics ; 
wd. theiefoxe, if Lord Ha^esbory hates the abstract 
MUf o/jctecaMimdiaahe bites ooncrete truth 



in human affairs, now is hit time for getting rid of the 
multiplication table, and passing a vote of censors 
upon the pretensions of the hypothenuu. Such is the 
history ofJEnglish parties at this moment ; you cannot 
seriously suppose tnat the people care for such men u 
Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Caniung, and Mr. Perceval, 
on their own account ; you cannot really believe them 
to be so degraded as to look to their safety from a 
man who proposes to subdue Europe by keepmg it 
without Jesuit's bark. The people, at present, haie 
one paseioo, and but one— 

A Jove prindpiuin, Joris omnia plena. 

They care no more for the ministers I have mentioned, 
than they do for those sturdy royalists who, for GOL 
per annum, stand behind his majesty's carriaf^e, 
arrayed in scarlet and in gold. If the present minis- 
ters opposed the court instead of flattering it, they 
would not command twenty votes. 

Do not imagine, by these observations, that I am 
not loyal ^ without joming in the common cant of the 
best of kmgs, I respect Uie king most sincerely as a 
good man. His rehgion is better than the religion ot 
Mr. Percevt^, his old morality very superior to the 
old morality of Mr. Cannmg, and I am quite certain 
he has a safer understanding than both of them put 
together. Loyalty, within the bounds of reason and 
moderation, is one of the great instruments of Engliah 
happiness ; but the love of the king may easily be- 
come more strong than the love of tne lungdom, and 
we may lose sight of the public welfkre i|i our exag- 
gerated admiration of him who is appointed to rein 
only for itspromotion and support. I detest Jacobm- 
ism ; and iri am doomed to be a slave at all, I would 
rather be the slave of a king than a cobbler. God 
save the king, you say, warms your heart like the 
sound of a trumpet. I cannot make use of so violent 
a metaphor ; but I am delighted to hear it, when it is 
the cry of genuine affection ; I am delighted to hear 
it, when they hail not only the individuu man, but the 
outward and living sign of all English blessingt. 
These are noble feelings, and the heart of every good 
man must go with them ; but God save the kmg, in 
these times^ too often means God save my pension 
and my place, God give my sisters an allowance ovt 
of the privy purse— make me clerk of the irons, let 
me survey the meltings, let me live upon the flruitt of 
other men's industry, and fatten upon the plnnder of 
thepublkj. ir- r 

What is it possible to say to such a man as the gei- 
tleman of Hempstead, who really believes it feasible 
to convert the four million Irish Catholics to the Pro- 
testant religion, and considers this as the best remedy 
for the disturbed state of Ireland? It is not possible 
to answer such a man with arguments ; we must come 
out against him with beads, and a cowl, and push him 
into an hermitage. It is really such trash, that it ii 
an abuse of the privilege of reasoning to reply to it 
Such a project is well worthy the sUtesman who 
would bring the French to reason by keeping them 
without rhubarb, and exhibit to mankind the awfnl 
spectacle of a nation deprived of neutral salts. Thii 
is not the dream of a wild apothecary indulging in his 
own opium ; this is not the distempered fancy of t 
pounder of dmn, delirious flrom smalfaiess of profiU; 
but it is the sober, deliberate, and systematic scheme 
of a man to whom the public safety is entrusted, and 
^ose appointment is considered by many as a i 
terpiece of political sagacity. What a soU 
thought, that no purge can now be taken between the 
Weserand the Garonne; that the bustling pestk is 
still, the canorous mortar mute, and the bowels of 
mankind locked up for fourteen degrees of latitude! 
When, I riiould be cnriotis to know, were all the 
powers of crudity and flatulence fnlly e^ilained to hk 
majesty's ministers ? At what period was this fleet 
plan of conquest and eoBstipatfoa fully developed f 
In whose mind was the Idea of destroyng the nUe, 
and the plasters of France first ensendeicdl Wfthoot 



castor ou they m%ht, for some months, to be 
have carried on a linoering war i but can thej de 
without berkf Will the people lire under a |0Ti» 
moit where antimonlilpowderB cannot be pvoenti 
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Will they bear the Ion of meitary? 'There's the 
nib.' Impend upon it, the absence of the materia 
medica will soon brin^ them to their senses, and the 
cry of Bourbon and bolua burst forth from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean. 

You ask me for any precedent in our history where 
the oath of supremacy has been dispensed with. It 
was dispensed with to the Catholics or Canada, in 1774. 
They are only required to take a simple oath of alle- 
giance. The same, I believe, was the case in Corsica. 
The reason of such exemption was obvious ; you could 
not possibly have retained either of these countries 
without it. And what did it signify, whether jou 
retained them or not? In cases where you might 
have been foolish without peril, you were wise; 
when nonsense and biffotry threaten you with de- 
struction, it is impossible to bring you back to the 
alphabet of justice and common sense ; if men are to 
be fools, I would rather they were fools in little mat- 
ters that in great ; dulness turned up with temerity, is 
a livery all the worse for the facings ; and the most 
tremendous of all things is the magnanimity of a 
dunce. 

It is not by any means necessary, as you contend, to 
repeal the Test Act if you give relief to the Catholic ; 
wnat the Catholics ask for is to be put on a footing 
with the Protestant dissenters, which would be done 
by repealing that part of the law which compels them 
to take the oath of supremacy and to make the decla- 
tion against transubstantiation ; they would then come 
into Parliament as all other dissenters are allowed to 
do, and the penal laws to which they were exposed for 
talcing office would be suspended every year, as they 
have been for this half century past towards Protest- 
ant dissenters. Perhaps, after all, this is the best 
method, — to continue the persecuting law, and to sus- 
pend it every year, — a method whico. while it effect- 
ually destroys the j)ersecution itself, leaves to the 
great mass of mankmd the exquisite gratification of 
supposing that they are enjoying some advantage from 
which a particular class of their fellow creatures are 
excluded. We manage the Corporation and Test Acts 
at present much in the same manner as if we were to 
persuade parish boys, who had been in the habit of 
beating an ass, to spare the animal, and beat the skin 
of an ass stuffed with straw ; this would preserve the 
semblance of tormenting without the reality, and keep 
boy and beast in good humour. 

How can you imagine that a provision for the Catho- 
lic clergy affects the fifth article of the Union ? Sure- 
ly I am preserving the Protestant church in Ireland, 
if I put It in a better condition than that in which it 
now IS. A tithe proctor in Ireland collects his tithes 
with a bhmderbuss, and carries his tenth hay-cock by 
storm, sword in hand ; to give him equal value in a 
more pacific shape, cannot. I should imagine, be con- 
sidered as iniurioqs to the cliurch of Irel^d ; and what 
light has that church to complain, if Parliament 
chooses to fix upon the empire the burthen of support- 
ing a double ecclesiastical establishment ? Are the 
revenues of the Irish Protestant clergy in the slightest 
degree injured by such a provision ? On the contrary, 
is it possible to confer a more serious benefit upon that 
church, than by quieting and contenting those who are 
at work for its destruction ? 

It is impossible to think of the affairs of Ireland with- 
out being forcibly struck with the parallel of Hungary. 
Of her seven millions of inhabitants, one-half were Pro- 
testants, Calvinists, and Lutherans, many of the Greek 
Church, and many Jews ; such was the state of their 
religious dissensions, that Mahomet had often been 
called in to the aid of Calvb, and the cresent often 
glittered on the walls of Buda and of Presbur|f. At 
lost in 1791, during the most violent crisis of disturb- 
ance, a diet was called, and by a great majoritr of 
voices a decree was passed, which secured to all the 
contcndmg sects the fullest and freest exercise of reli- 
eious worship and education ; ordained (let it be heard 
m Hampstead) that diurches and chapels should be 
•rected for all on the most perfectly equal terms, that 
the Protestants of both concessions should depend upon 
their spiritual superiors alone, liberated them ftom 
■wearing by the usual oath; * the holy Tivgia Mary, 



the saints and chosen of God ;' and then the decree 
adds, < public ofiees etnd honown, high or low, great or 
itnail, shall be given to natural born Hungariane who ds* 
serve well of their country, and poenes the other qua^fi* 
catione, let their religion be what it nuiyj Such wms a 
line of policy pursued in a diet consisting of firar him- 
dred members, in a state whose fimn of gorenuneiit 
approaches nearer to our own then any other, hsTiBS 
a Roman Catholic establishment of great wealtli ana 
power, and under the influence of one of the most bigo- 
ted Gktholic courts of Europe. This measiure has now 
the experience of eighteen years in its favour ; it has 
undergone a trial of fourteen yean of revolution, such 
as the world never witnessed, and more than eoual to 
a century less convulsed. Wnat have been its effecu ? 
When the French advanced like a torrent within a few 
dajTs' march of Vienna, the Hungarians rose in a mass ; 
they formed what they called the sacred insorreetion, 
to defend their sovereign, their rights and libertieSj 
now common to all ; and the apprehension of their a^ 

5 roach dictated to the reluctant Bonaparte the imme- 
iate signature of the treaty of Leoben : the Romish 
hierarchy of Hungary exists in all its former splendour 
and opulence ; never has the slightest attempt been 
made to diminish it; and those revolutionaiy princi- 

Eles. to which so large a portion of civilized Europe 
as Deen sacrificed, have here fkUed in making tne 
smallest successful inroad. 

The whole history of this proceeding of the Hqb^ 
garian diet is so extraordinary, and such an admirable 
comment upon the Protestantism of M^ Spencer Per^ 
ceval, that I must compel you to read a few short 
extracts from the law itself:—^ The Protestants of 
both confessions shall, in reli^ous matters, depoid 
upon their own spiritual superiors alone. The Fro* 
testants may likewise sustam their trivial and gram- 
mar schools. The church dues which the Protestants 
have hitherto paid to the Catholic parish priests, 
schoolmasters, or other such officers, either in money, 
productions, or labour, shall in future entirely cease, 
and after three months from the publishing of this 
law, be no more any where demanded. In the building 
or repairing of churches, parsonage-houses and 
schools, the Protestants arc not obliged to assist the 
Catholics with labour, nor the Catholics the Protest- 
onts. The pious foundations and donations of the 
Protestants which already exist, or which in fhture 
nuiy be made for their churches, ministers, schools, 
and students, hospitals, orphan-houses, and poor, can- 
not be taken from them under any pretext, nor ]ret 
the care of them ; iMit rather the unimpeded adminis- 
tration of them shall be entrusted to those tnm 
amoug them to whom it belongs, and those founda- 
tions which may have been taken f^om them under 
the last government, shall be returned to them without 
delay ; sli affairs of the marriage of Protestants are 
left to their own consistories ; all landlords and mas- 
ters of families, under the penalty of public prosecu- 
tion, are ordered not to prevent their subjects and 
ser\'ants, whether they be Catholic or Protestant, from 
the observance of the festivals and ceremonies of their 
religion,' &c. &c. &c,^ — By what strange chances are 
mankind influenced! A little Catholic barrister of 
Vienna might have raised the cry of no Proteatantitm, 
and Hungary would have panted for the arrival of a 
French army as much as Ireland does at this mo- 
ment ; arms would hare been searched for ; Lutheran 
and Calvinist houses entered in^the dead of the night ; 
and the strength of Austria exhausted in guardmg a 
country fVom wliich, under the present liberal system, 
she may expect, in a moment of danger the most 
powerful aid; and let it be remembered, that this 
memorable example of political wisdom took place at 
a period when many great monarchies were yet im- 
conquered in Europe; in a country where tne two 
religious parties were equal in numoer ; and where it 
is impossible to suppose indifference in the purty 
which relinqnished iu exclusive privileges. Und«r 
all these circumstances, the measure was carried in 
the Hunguian diet by a majority of 280 to ISO. In a 
few weeks we shall see every concession denied to the 
CathoUcs by a much larger aiajority of ProtestanU. at 
a moment when every other iwwet la odB^sH«kS«A.Nsft. 
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onnelTM, and in a country where the oppressed are 
four times as numerous as their oppressors. So much 
for the wisdom of our ancestors— so much for the 
nineteenth century — so much for the superiority of the 
li{»«pi<«h over all other nations of the continent. 

Are you not sensible, let me ask you. of the absurdi- 
ty of tmsting the lowest Catholics with offices corres- 
pondent to thefar situation in life, and of denying such 
piirilflge to the fMux ? A Catholic may serve in the 
militia, but a Oathollc cannot come into Parlian&Kit ; 
in the latter case you suspect combination, and in the 
former case you suspect no combination ; you deliber- 
ately arm ten or twenty thounnd of the lowest of the 
Catholic people HHttui the HMiment you come to a 
class of men whose education, honour, and talents, 
seem to render all mischief less probable, then you see 
the duiger of cmployins a Catholic, and cling to your 
investigating tests and disabling laws. If you tell me 
you have enough of members of Parliament, and not 
enough of militia, without the Catholics. I beg leave 
to remind you, that by employing the pliysicol force 
of any sect, at the same time when you leave them in 
a state or utter disatt'ection, you are not adding 
strength to your armies, but wealmess and ruin : — it 
you want the vigour of their common people, you must 
not disgrace their nobility, and insult their priest- 
hood. 

I thought that the terror of the pope had been con- 
fined to the limits of the nursery, and merely employ- 
ed as a means to induce young muster to enter into his 
small clothes with greater speed, and to cat his break- 
fast with ffieeter attention to decorum. For these 
purposes, the name of the pope is admirable ; but why 
push it beyond' Why not leave to Lord Hawkesbu- 
ry all farther enumeration of the pope's powers ? For 
a whole century, you have beeu exposed to the enmity 
of France, and your succession was disputed in two 
rebellions ; what could the ])ope do at the period when 
there was a serious struggle, whether England should 
be Protestant or Catholic, and when the issue was 
completely doubtful ? Could the pope induce the Irish 
to rise in 1715 ? Could he induce them to rise in 1745 ? 
You had no Catholic enemy when half this island was 
in arms ; and what did the pope attempt in the last re- 
bellion in Ireland ? But if ne had as much power over 
the minds of the Irish as Mr. Wilberforcc has over 
the mind of a young Methodist, converted the preced- 
ing quarter, is this a reason why we arc to disgust 
men. who may be acted upon in such a manner by a 
foreign power r or is it not an additional reason why 
lie should raise up every barrier of aflection andkind!- 
ness against the mischief of foreign influence ? But 
the true answer is, the mischief does not exist. Gog 
and Magog have produced as much influence upon hu- 
man affairs, as the pope has done for tlus half century 
past ; and by spoiling him of his }>os&essioiis, and de- 
grading him in the eyes of all Europe, Bonaparte has 
not taken quite the proper method of increasing his 
influence. 

But why not a Catholic king, as well as a Catholic 
member of Parliament, or of the cabinet? — Because it 
is probable that the one would be mischievous, and 
the other not. A Catholic king might struggle against 
the Protestantism of the country, and if the struggle 
was not successful, it would at least be dangerous; 
but the efforts of any other Catholic would be quite in- 
significant, and his hope of success so small, that it is 
quite improbable the effort would ever be made ; my 
argument is, that in so Protestant a country as Great 
Britain, the character of her Parliaments and her cab- 
inet could not be changed by the few Catholics who 
would ever find their way to the one or the other. 
But the power of the crown is immeasurably greater 
than the power which the Catholics could obtam from 
any other species of authority in the state ; and it 
does not follow, because the lesser degree of power is 
innocent, that the greater should be so too. As for 
the stress you lay upon the danger of a Catholic chan- 
cellor, I have not the least hesitation in saying, that 
his appointment would not do a ten-thousandth part 
of the mischief to the English church that might be 
done by a methodistical chancellor of the true Clap- 
Am tnodindlnqueMitokaoWfUiX ii letUy eo 



very necessary that a chanceUor should be of the re- 
ligion of the Church of England, how many chancel* 
lors you have had within the last century who have 
been bred up in the Presbyterian religion ?— And 
again, how many you have had who notoriously haye 
been without any religion at all ? 

Why are you to suppose that eligibility and election 
are the same thing, and that all the cabinet vrill be 
Catholics, whenever all the cabinet may be Catholics ? 
You have a right, you say, to suppose an extreme 
ease, and to argue upon it — so have 1 : and I will sup- 
pose that the hundred Irish members will one day 
come down in a body, and pass a law compelliug the 
king to reside in Dublin. I will suppose that the 
Scotch members, by a similar strstagcui, will lay Eng- 
land under a large contribution of meal and sulphur ; 
no measure is without objection, if you sweep the 
whole horizon for danger; it is not suflicient to tell 
me of what may happen, but you roust thow me a n^ 
tional probability that it will happen : after all, I 
might, contrary to my real opinion, admit all your 
dangers to exist ; it is enough for me to contend that 
all other dangers taken together are not equal to the 
danger of losing Ireland from disaffection and inva- 
sion. 

I am astonished to see you, and many good and 
well-meaning clergymen beside you, painting the Cath- 
olics in such detestable colours; two-thirds, at least, 
of Europe are Catholics, — ^they are Christians, though 
mistaken Christians ; how can I possibly admit that 
any sect of Christians, and above all, that the oldest 
and most numerous sect of Christians, are incapable of 
fulfilling the duties and relations of life ; though I do 
differ from them in many particulars, God forbid I 
sholud give such a handle to infidelity, and subscribe 
to*such blasphemy against our common religion ! 

Do you thmk mankind never change their opinions 
without formally expressing and confessing that 
change ? When you quote the decisions of ancient 
Catholic councils, are you prepared to defend uU the 
decrees of ilnglish convocations and universities since 
the reipn of Queen Elizabeth ? I could soon make you 
sick of your uncondid industry against the Cathohcs, 
and bring you to allow that it is better to forget 
times past, and to judge and be judged by present 
opinions and present practice. 

I must beg to be excused from explaining and re- 
futing all the mistakes about the Catholics made by 
my Lord Redesdale ; and I must do that nobleman tu« 
justice to say, that he has been treated with great ills- 
respect. Could any thing be more indeceut than to 
malce it a morning lounge in Dublin to call upon his 
lordship, and to cram him with Arabian-night stories 
about the Catholics ? Is this proper behaviour to the 
representative of majesty, the child of Themis, and 
the keeper of the conscience in West Britain < — Who- 
ever reads the letters of the Catholic bishons, in the 
appendix to Sir John Hippesly's very sensible book, 
will see to what an excess this practice must have been 
carried with the pleasing and Protestant nobleman 
whose name I have mentioned, and from thence I wish 
you to receive your answer about excommunication, 
and all the trash which is talked against the Cathol 
lies. 

A sort of notion has, by some means or another, 
crept into the world, that difference of religion would 
render men unfit to perform together the offices of 
common and civil life ; that Brother Wood and Bro- 
ther Grose could not travel together the same circuit 
if they differed in creed, nor Cockcll and Mingay be 
engaged in the same cause if Cockell was a Catholic 
and Mingay a Muggletonian. It is supposed that IIus- 
kisson and Sir Harry Englefield would squabble behind 
the speaker's chair about the Council of I^teran. and 
many a turnpike bill miscarry by the sarcastical con- 
troversies orMr. Hawkins Brown and Sir John Thock- 
morton upon the real presence. I wish I could see 
some of these symptoms of earnestness upon the subject 
of religion ; but it really seems to me^ that in the pre- 
sent Hiate of society, men no more think about inquir- 
ing concerning each other's faith than they do coa- 
ceming the colour of each other's skins. Tnere nMiy 
hmve been timet in fii^luid when the quarter i 
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would haTe been distubed hj the theological polem- 
ics ; hot now, after a Catholic justice had once been 
seen on the bench, and it had been dearly ascertain- 
ed that he spoke English, had no tail, only a single 
row of teeth, and that he loTed port-wine, — after all 
the scandalous and infamous reports of his physical 
confirmation had been clearly proved to be false, 
— he would be reckoned a jolly fellow, and Tery supe- 
rior in flavour to a sly Presbyterian, frothing, in fact, 
can be more uncandid and unphilosophical* than to say 
that a man has a tail, because you cannot agree witn 
him upon religious subjects; it .appears to be ludL 
crous, but I am conyiuced it has done infinite mischief 
to the Catholics, and made a very serious impression 
upon the minds of many gentlemen of large landed 
property. 

In talking of the impossibility of Catholics and Pro- 
testants living together under the same government, 
do you forget the cantons of Switzerland ? You might 
have seen there a Protestant congregation going into 
a church which had just been quitted by a Catholic 
congrc^tion ; and I will venture to say that the Swiss 
Catholics were more bigoted to their religion than 
any people in the whole world. Did the kings of 
Prussia ever refuse to employ a Catholic ? Would 
Frederick the Great have rejected an able man on this 
account ? We have seen Prince Czartorinski, a Cath- 
olic sectrctary of state in Russia; in former times, 
a Greek patriarch and an apostolic vicar acted toge- 
ther in the most perfect harmony in Venice ; and we 
have seen the Emperor of Germany in modem times 
entrusting the care of his person and the command of 
his guard to a Protestant prince, Ferdinand of Wir- 
tembcrg. But what are all these things to Mr. Perce- 
val ? He has looked at human nature from the top of 
Hampstead Hill, and has not a thought beyond the 
little sphere of his own vision. < The snail,' say the 
Hindoos, < sees nothing but its own shell, and tninks 
it the grandest palace m the universe.' 

I now take a final leave of this subject of Ireland ; 
the only difficulty in discussin^f it is a want of re- 
sistance, a want of something difficult to unravel, and 
something dark to illumine ; to agitate such a ques- 
tion is to beat the air with a club, and cut down gnats 
with a scimitar ; it is a prostitution of industry, and a 
waste of strength. If a man says I have a good place, 
and I do not choose to lose it, this mode of arguing 
upon the Catholic question I can well understand ; but 
tliat any human bemg with an understanding two de- 
grees elevated above that of an Anabaptist preacher, 
should conscientiously contend for the exj^diency and 
propriety of leaving the Irish Catholics m their pre- 
sent state, and of subjecting us to such tremenaous 
peril in the present condition of the world, it is utter- 
ly out of my power to conceive. Such a measure as 
the Catholic question is entirely beyond the com- 
mon game of politics ; it is a measure in which all 
parties ought to acquiesce, in order to preserve the 
place where and the stake for which they play. If 
Ireland is gone, where are jobs ? where are rever- 
sions ? where is my brother, Lord Arden ? where are 
my dear and near relations ? The game is up, and 
the speaker of the House of Commons will be sent as 
a present to the menagerie at Paris. We talk of wait- 
ing from particular considerations, as if centuries of 
joy and prosperity were before us; in the next ten 
years our fate must be decided ; we shall know, long 
before that period, whether we can bear up against 
the miseries by which we are threatened, or not ; and 
yet, in the very midst of our crisis, we are enjoined to 
abstain from the most certain means of increasing our 
strength, and advised to wait for the remedy till the 
disease is removed by death or health. And now, in- 
stead of the plain and manly policy of increasing una- 

* Fide Lord Bacon, Locke, and Descartes. 



nimity at home, by eqnalizhig righto and pririlegea, 
what is the ignorant, arrogant, and wicked system 
which has been pursued ? Such a career of madness 
and of foUy was, I believe, never run in so short a 
period. Tne vigour of the ministry is like ths yigoaz 
of a grave digger,— the tomb becomes more tmitruiA 
more wide for every effort which they nuikM. Than 
is nothing which it is worth white idtM to tubs or to 
retain, and a constant train of ndnoas eqieditfaMi hu 
been kept up. Every J^ngliwhiwan ftU proud of tfie 
integdtv of his country ; the chaiacter of the country 
is Ion for ever. It is of the utmost consequence to a 
commercial people at var with the greatest part of 
feorope, that there ihoqld be a fino entry of neutrals 
into the enemy's iNvtsf the neutmls who carried our 
manufactures we Dsre not only excluded, but we have 
compelled them to declare war against ns. It was 
our mterest to make a good peace, or convinee our 
own people that it could not be obtained $ we havo 
not made a peace, and we have convinced Uie peopte 
of nothing but of the arrogance of the foreign secre- 
tary s and all this has taken place in the short space 
of a year, because a King's Bench barrister and a 
writer of epigrams, turned into ministers of state, 
were determined to sliow coo&try gentlemen that the 
late administration had no vigour. . In the mean time 
commerce stands still, maonfllttores perish, Ireland 
is more and more irritated, India is threatened, f^eah 
taxes are accumulated upon the wretched people, the 
war is carried on without it being possible to conceive 
any one single object wliich a rational tefaig can pro- 
pose to himself by its continuation ; sMln the nudst 
of this unparalleled insanity, we are toltf that the con- 
tment is to be reconquered by the want of rhubarb 
and plumbs.* A better spirit than exists in the Eng- 
lish people never existed in any people in the world ; 
it has been misdirected, and squandered upon party 
purposes in the most degrading and scandaloBs man- 
ner; they have been led to believe that they were 
benefiting the commerce of England by destroymg tibe 
commerce of America, that they were defendui|| their 
sovereign by perpetuating the bigoted oppression of 
their fellow-subject ; their rulers and their guides have 
told them that they would equal the viffour of France 
by equalling her atrocity ; and they have gone on 
wasting that opulence, patience, and courage, which, 
if husbanded by prudent and moderate counsels, might 
have proved the salvation of mankind. The same 
policy of turning the good qualities of £n|[lishmen to 
their own destruction, which made Mr. Pitt omnipo* 
tent, continues his power to those who resemble mm 
only in his vices ; advantage is taken of the loyalty of 
Englishmen, to make them meanly submissive ; tneir 
piety is turned into persecution, their courage into 
useless and obstinate contention ; they are plundered 
because they are ready to pay, and soothed into 
asinine stupidity because they are full of virtuous 
patience. If England must pcnsh at last, so let it be ; 
that event is in the hands of God ; we must dry up 
our teara and submit. But that England should perish 
swindling and stealing ; that it should perish waginr 
war against lazar-houses and hos]>itals ; that it should 
perish persecuting with monastic bigotry; that it 
should calmly give itself up to be ruined by the flashy 
arroi^ance of'^onc man, and the narrow fanaticism of 
another ; these events are within the power of human 
beings, and I did not think that the magnanimity 
of Englishmen would ever stoop to such degradations. 

LoDgum vale ! 

PETER PLYMLEY. 

* Even Allen Park (accustomed as he has alwayi been to 
be delighted by all admiaiftration«) saya it ia too bad ; and 
Hall and Morria are aaid to have actually btiuhed ia one of 
the divisions. 
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